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THE   SATURDAY    REVIEW. 

Thuu  I>  liUiD  rcuou  lo  JouU  of  rliEi  work  QavIuc  Iihd  vrlTttn  by  ifae  vL4u«  oT^  Hw^UL* 
iln  ^107.  tw  IwtdT  lOKiwD  «■  Uiir  Oxvtub  Uiuooou.  Tbm  v^h  wn  hrli«n;  110  cniQiHla 
fo'  ihii>)ctTie  rhr  iiithAmhlji  ji  •ven^  anr.  AltiAn^  Utm  It  no  fllmn  ^yIjI'^iko  aT  Ihr  boa.4u 
«r  ititrik  Um\  "Ur  »u|>pMllon  kill  prOW  onTHitiikd  71w  PCftdcn  uT  IL  uv  urrtnl  badivu^ 
tfitt  fiprM^fii,  Tniiu  it'iiiftmi  iu  Uw  hurtiJ,  frum  inlrib  Id  BvUndmlj,  frxn  m^My  bo  AtpUtud*, 
fi-N-m  lumi/.  *n.ii#,  ti^f.iT.im  ■P'i"«r  'ITi*  tiitbnnpai  1> JijitJj  |iKlt|Eniuti  lit  f be  nli(r*i«d  ftiL>niiiiiti 
iniuJa  tn  BjTuiri  UfciLiur  and  tlnn.  bf  Knillib  vid  flurHfP  vrimv^lif  mam  »ho  ktovn  btu  * 
IIIHi\  uid  by  miuiy  wliii  4UI  nut  knu^  lilni  «l  mW.  ID  nyiiMut  bTm  u  in  v/ffM  md  luvoulmi 
br4nia.<jf  niy>icrr*T|  mnfAcL  ir  wir  haif  txvn  «rtatf,  Mbr«  lbLi«iirk<«iiMln(«ovrbBdiir^ 
iiiul  *rff  nipirilrd  ■•  Dyrun'*  c^plML  rrrtr  throuttool  Ul^  wr  ihoalJ  Ihvc  nfiU«d,  'AJTnUnc 
liib*ttliiil  Ik  «ru  nul;"  uid  ilila  uirlriluii  1*  ilmiiEllinieid  bjr  Ibfc  UjirqiiUa  da  BolajV  vanuil 
i-r  fainu  Wc  flnd  Id  lilm  iht  lenl  (pT  munf  vinm^  bui  tlie  li«-n«i  of  luadj  vkn.  Ai  h^looT, 
httftf  uw  gni>-Tbii>  |>ni(.9rtar  «f  ih>  wr«k;  Jn  nrty  nuiilkWLJUKT  tbrutiicbciiit  hU  Ufir.  b*  wm* 
ilp*1>lr  ■Ujich'd  Tn  hiB  rrlrnrla ;  hU  aj-irtpnttil'*  nllh  Uw  rt^>p]iM<1  nt  II10  *Arih  ml'il  only  wElb 
hte  ilir«,-'4nd  imUitnti  [11  hi*  llf'  wa*  -j  rrrOLr^Mp  or  ho]WUl  m  wrrp  tb»  f  kuliiK  tfUie*  of  Hal 
VlBulariKbL  Hh  Ltu]>U'r  ^if  Un-  u^tik  whtoli  4III  duiibUtfu  Jtiriut  Uitf  uvmi  ipriicirDl  tUrnthuji. 
It  that  lb  whidi  Bjrrnn'^  nuiMUvr  >■  ircunlnj  uiA  commwilnl  upon.  TliK  l**Uii>^  Uir  nrdumry 
inngir  of  Ititprfi^rliiK  brlw(*n  num  uwl  v^Sp,  U  obtlnuljt « tirf  4»EfUI«  loplo  T^jr  tTio  noMe 
tnuorm^  Tlu  Harililonnt  dp  HoIioj'i  iVlumH  af«  nvvvr  •»  i^enuUii  m  tvbctji  Byiun 
btaivir  la  otlM  lntv  Aiuil  Id  ^t«  «vMniw  on  [Rilnta  urmRthl  with  hiv  dwb  tjfv.  Up  maj'  nnl 
te  U  tuitlnard  wlUii^  bat  ^f*  la  a  mEnmunlrMivp  qn4  limtnirun  "ivr-  StTiti-fc  in  f«rly  daji 
wHb  Uw  IntrfMtliw  and  E^aplitA  t^ra^lor  vT  OlbNtii't  XphtiulI.  Iir  If^iii  rv1tfvr>a  itlaty  uf  Uk 
■UHl'f*^  tliu|i|;liE%  diid  all  Uial  \tv  dl4  t^f  btnnl.  Jt^rv^i,  l^iuuie^  piububjj',  likr  Wii|jii»ln^  avarv 
tbal  d  lr(L-r  Ir;  Jiim  mHin'tf*A  ^t  tmr  w<m^H  W  rrad  hy  many,  1*  llki'  fstrtlf^  "i  th^  %wv  tn  fall 
luifOA^  iinil  fmin  bLa  piakUiin  In  Oiv  wurld  at  buuir.  aiHl  IiEb  yvl  muro  InUmaIn  HiqualfilHW* 
Bjtli  fii>TrixD  lift  and  maiDM-n.  *>«  mHin-  cpf  r<fiiMi»|Bry  weaJtb  in  a  4*cm  fKT  btyoutl  lb* 
•edndfd  Oowpir-  Tba  autiiuTaaa  haa  viady  aLluwtJ  fiynm  10  fpntk  hfl-  MmaClT  tn  bla  irltm, 
uij  tbo  'Flq^:!*  fnm  bla  cnrnvfiniid'tHr  vrK  m  It^v  JwlictdiiMly  viip]»Tii«l  bj  bingnptaloal  or 
cfinmivritEk  ptiitpM  fram  bl*  pogna.  1V  JuiiiOmti  <jf  lii*  tTfirn  tiEid  juuTTvta  vllb  LtetvcB^ 
b  niiiilEarr  *"  *  JV^  A^rjirrtHnHlDn  nf  Ih"  wrLlfr  ctf  Ik>M>.  J'tio  JiiiiA|iciittiou  of  to  DMdJ 
iBllnnv*  bai  ifaU  vtlat ;  It  HubW  Ui  to  ohllHl  Into  innf  to^nM  ibp  nfiUdi'iia  of  manf.  ami  tliiu 
l/>i4>Uln  n  ifplvmbty  cWr  T(a*f  of  aiKil  wry  nmi]>lniL  tliarn-U'r.  The  MtrdiUmnaiV  dia|*m 
aK'Und  witb  anrcdDM*  of  Iba  oitnurdlnary  «>TkcI  prnludil  It;  jEj^ri-LH''  y^trttj  t]p<Hit  ilm  fnnnie 
klid  ■i<aoi<(lblF  of  bolb  HKa*.  'I'h"  iir-rK<n  hr  4lf>«Enbi^1,  ih<<  mmanf^  wiiJj  uliith  li^^  rUAl^  bla 
«Tivictn«i  Ibe  Gn-'ae^of  1itoiuiijTi>wrali]ji.ilieo«aaiunaHfTeiluni  ol  hia  ujidiluru^  wurr 
4fid  DbaniH  <if  InvtfaOlil^  mlptliL 
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THE    ATHENVEUM, 

Ha  cfTul^r  pofof  «nlld  b«  S|-»n  of  ib'  n«npiar<l  lntorf«|  wblob  la  tvlnff  foil  «Uh  ran**& 
f-  lljrr^in.  Ma  LiO.  Li>  vUnr^-iftt^  aihJ  lil*  invrki.  Uimii  tlila  [iTiblltAllmi  kbI  ^Ib  la  snlUy  tb« 
avtitrr^fd  Kumpnaii  curlinlty-  HucoiMavv  nllibiv  of  Bymn't  mtrtu^-pilllkmi  b«  IntnrMla 
llbrvtH.  aoil  cdllJona  ev*a  for  LoftduD  la^  vbo  liarr  but  ilxpi-rHT  to  iprtid.  anil  Ifliurr  tQ 
rwl  (HI  a  Londun  davr-llrp^^pnnv  lb*  Imlri  tbt  ^4^1  biia  lakwn  tai  ihr  i]D.Eioria|  limrL  'Jlila 
piadiK'tfon.  by  DfTfa^i  partlmlu  friont.  Ih*  (',ituhf'*i  ritiirf^olJ,  i»  I3>**  k-iK  *^  lom  ^noouDwd 
■od  tapPfiy  «I^Vttd^  It  it  lb*  K^iiulue  nud  aiiUii-utlc  n^jrk  nf  t'^f:  ttli-bnlM  ODunm^ 
itMav  (rf  lb*  Harqnlt  4d  BuUy.  In  LU  iiaxL-a  hlk*  untu  aiiihsir  |ej  full.  In  nftrrtiet 
Ur  a  murk  I7  Uynm.  GtnU  If  bv  muld  ba*o  mainvd  thn  Coiiiima  linlftloll.  hp  miflbl  1h«if 
iMnnd  Ib»  hApplMia  be  bad  DlMcd  In  tbia  worlrl,  and  vat  rirvrr  itXv\j  t-t  fPituln.  rbe  tovt 
fa<H(|iB  |i««Mti  BTfon  and  l^dj  OirtillDii  I^ipb  ar*  Ivid  ar  vimr  IrtijcUi.  fl^  wliu  dint  at 
MlnKlmEb^,  In  ll^vh*h  Ih-tlu  m'>r*  than  rhlrtjr^li  j-r^rt  or  ■>«■,  iTioklng  ihi-  rnniaUj'  glad 
KaMtOF  a  taaaon  uf  DJoumrrif  and  Mt'ti-nt  (o  allOn-hT.  raaj  bur  IrM — 'Ii4.  fo  fjuv  l'4«t>-«D 
mbantaiKv  of  hbiu  jmlufitt  nifinotltta  Ia  hka  ouuntrx.  fnt  liirtrtvltJi  an  liidmaH  uf  rkim  Ia 
hrr  lrmt1>''^  vrbfrJi  *bnaU1  laak*  Df  all  Cjirliiliinni  bin  gratrFul  bf  b>  for  rvvr. 
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IKTBOUUCTION. 

"Tu  knov  bdoIIkt  iu^ui  wgU,  npceiiilly  if  be  bcntiolnj  nnil  ilUislTioiM 
danulcr,  Ua  ^nnt  Utioguot  taltadeBpiEcd.'— Kaik-ik-Dkotbl 

M^VT  years  ago  a  celebrated  writer,  iu  speaking  of 
Ifonl  Byruu,  wbo  had  then  been  dead  Bome  year^, 
said  that  so  miicli  ti:ul  already  lieen  written  npon  him 
that  the  subject  hud  almost  become  commongdiice,  1»it 
was  far  from  being  exhausted.  This  tnith,  iiidis- 
putahlu  wheu  applied  to  Ityroii's  goiiiui),  hit?  worke, 
aud  to  his  intellect,  was  then  and  still  is  equally  potii- 
tive  when  refeninf^  to  his  moral  qualities.  A  subject 
Hs  well  as  an  object  niay  become  commonplace  by  the 
quantity,  hut  nevertbelees  remain  new  and  I'are,  owing 
to  its  quality.  A  8uhject  cauuot  he  exhausted  before 
it  has  been  seen  under  every  one  of  its  various  aspects, 
and  appreciated  iu  all  its  points.  If  much  ha^f  been  said 
of  Lord  Byron,  has  his  truly  noble  character  Iwen 
fairly  hroucht  to  light  ?  Has  he  not,  on  the  contrary, 
been  judged  rather  as  the  author  than  the  man,  and 
have  not  the  iniaji^imiry  crcatiuus  of  bis  {wwerful  uiiud 
been  too  much  identified  with  reality?  In  the  best 
Liog^phiea  of  his  life  do  we  not  meet  with  many  gaps 
which  liave  to  ho  filled  up — nay,  worse,  gape  filled  np 
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with  errors  wlii^li  hnvc  to  be  eradicated  to  make  room 
fur  tbe  tnilh?  The  object  of  tiiis  work  is  precisely  to 
do  away  with  tlietfo  errors  anil  to  replace  tbem  by 
facte,  and  to  di«pc-1  tbe  Bbadow<;  wbicb  fanor  ha» 
raised  aronnd  his  name.  For  the  old  opinioos  we  ^iTsb 
to  substitute  new  a|)prcciattoni^  by  weighing  exactly 
the  measure  of  tnilh  which  exists  in  the  former; 
and  by  the  logic  of  facts  we  wisli  to  judge  feirly  so  as 
to  prevent  posterity  from  being  deceived.  In  doing 
thia  we  do  not  pretend  to  gfive  England  any  new 
infonoation.  For  a  long  time,  no  doubt,  error  sprang 
from  that  country ;  but  years  and  events  have  passed 
Bince  that  state  of  things  existed.  Tlie  liberal  and 
tolerant  spirit,  enb'ghtoned  by  philosophy,  which  ha* 
q>rCAd  all  over  liberal  England,  hat*  also  been  reflected 
in  the  opinions  formed  of  men,  and  has  modiBod  many 
pages  of  bic^iraphy  and  liistorT  and  made  Engiishmeit 
feel  bow  numerous  were  the  wrongs  of  which  tbey 
were  guilty  towards  their  illustrious  countryman. 

It  is  oseleefl  to  speak  of  the  national  selfishness  of 
England,  and  pretend  that  she  only  appreciates  or 
rewards  with  her  love  and  esteem  such  writers  aa 
flatter  her  pride  or  hide  her  defects  from  the  eyea  of 
foreigners.  This  may  l)e  true,  generally  speaking; 
but  Lord  Byron's  patriotic  feelings  wore  of  a  very 
different  cast.  Tie  thought  it  l>est  to  expose  to  the 
world  at  large  the  faults  of  his  eountrymon,  in  order 
to  correct  them.  His  patriotism  was  inflnenced  by 
(be  superiority  of  the  noble  sentiments  which  actuated 
his  life.  Keeling  as  he  did,  that  he  was,  alx>ve  all,  a 
member  of  the  great  human  community,  and  declaring 
it  openly;  despising  popularity,  if  it  cof>t  bim  the 
sacrifleenfa  truth  which  be  deemed  it  naefnl  and  right 
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to  proclaim,  nnd  thus  going  againet  many  of  tbc 
passions,  prejudicce,  and  opinions  of  hiii  cnunttymen, 
Byron  certainly  wounded  many  siiH^ptibilitice;  and 
could  wc  forget  all  )jo  had  to  Kiiffer  at  the  hands  of 
the  English,  we  might  almost  nay  ho  was  too  severe 
in  Ilia  jiidgmcntB  upon  them.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, it  is  almost  impoMsiblo  to  travel  in  England 
withont  meeting  everywhere  some  token  of  homage 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Byron.  BcotJand.  who  looks 
upon  him  almost  ns  a  son,  is  proud  to  show  the 
several  houses  wherein  he  lived  when  a  child,  and 
preserves  his  name  and  memory  with  love  and  respect. 
To  liave  seen  him  once,  is  a  recollection  of  which  one 
it)  proud.  A  particular  cluirm  encircles  the  places, 
mountains,  rivers,  and  bridge  of  Bon,  of  which  he 
spealuL,  lumply  becauDO  he  tuis  mcutioned  them  in  his 
poems.  A  letter  or  anything  which  has  belonged  to 
bim  ix  looked  upon  as  a  treasure. 

At  Harrow,  the  intoved  residence  of  his  youth, 
the  growing  generation  bow  with  affectionate  respect 
before  the  pyramid  which  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory'  by  the  love  of  a  former  youthful  generation. 
At  Cambridge,  among  all  the  monuments  whicli 
recall  the  glories  of  the  pnsi,  Lord  Byron's  statue 
cwmniands  the  rest,  and  occupies  the  plnoe  of  honour. 
The  rooms  which  he  had  theiv  arc  fhown  and 
revcreueed  as  placfs  which  have  Larboured  gcuiua. 
In  ParUamcnt  the  sime  man  who  formerly,  by 
imJQBt  and  unmeritc<l  criticisma  of  the  youthful 
poet,  decried  his  growing  genius,  and  who  was 
guilty  of  other  wrongs  against  him,  lias  made  an  act 
of  reparation  and  of  justieu  by  expressing  publicly 
htM  regret  that  a  grudge  of  the  Uean  in  Byron's  time 
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had  prevailed  to  prevent  a  monumunt  being  erected 
in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  memory  of  the  poet. 
The  pilgrimage  to  Ne^ivittead  is  looked  upon  a&  ao 
tutellcctnal  feast,,  if  not  as  a  duty,  by  yoiing  Knglish- 
men,  and  his  genins  is  eo  mnch  ruvere<l  by  them  that 
they  do  not  admit  that  he  18  equalled  by  any  con- 
temporary poet  or  likely  to  be  eurpaseed  by  those  who 
follow.  No  doubt,  therefore,  Kn}^laiid  iiow-a-day« 
only  prefers  what  formerly  she  Uiiicd  to  exact  from  her 
poets.  Moore's  ctilpable  timidities  and  Macaulay'a 
declamatory  exagjieratioiw  must,  at  least,  be  looked 
npon  as  weaknesses  of  character,  which  would  have 
l)een  disowned  by  tliemsclveR,  had  they  lived  long 
enough  to  witness  the  change  iu  public  opinion, 

Altliough  full  justice  has  not  yet  been  done  to  the 
noble  character  of  the  man,  still  partial  justice  lias 
been  rendered  to  Kyron's  memory  by  the  summary  dis- 
missal of  the  numerous  false  writings  which  appeared, 
and  which  tended  to  replace  the  truth  by  the  crea- 
tions of  fancy,  and  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  poet 
the  thoiiglifs  of  their  authors  and  not  his  own,  or  to 
insult,  him  by  a  magnanimous  defence,  the  honour 
and  glory  of  wlucli  wiw  to  redound  entirely  to  the 
writers.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  if  Byron  was 
openly  (^nlumniated  during  his  lifetime,  he  was  not 
leys  si>  after  his  death  by  disguised  slander,  eH[iecia!ly 
by  that  kind  of  absolution  which  in  reality  is  one  of 
the  most  odious  forms  of  calumny,  tdnce  it  is  the  most 
hypocritical  and  most  ditlicult  to  deal  ^sith,  and  least 
likely  io  hi'  touched,  lint  Kuglaud  has  at  last  under- 
stood the  truth  and  settled  all  such  opinions. 

To  England,  therefore,  these  pages,  which  contain 
the  rectification  of  corlain  old  opinions,  will  bo  iwe- 
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less.  But  can  the  name  be  said  of  other  couutrics, 
of  Fvance  especially?  Even  now-a-days,  wo 
read  such  fanciful  appreciatiou  of  Byron's  cliaractcr 
that  wc  could  almost  l^tieve  that  ihe  nimouni  and 
calumnies  which  came  from  England  had  never 
been  refuted;  and  iJiat  tho  extraordinary  views  ox- 
preased  by  Lamartinc  in  beautiful  verse  are  still  enter- 
tained, and  the  queHtiou  stilt  a^ked,  whether  Byron 
was  "  a  devil  or  an  augc!  ?  "  On  reading  such  appre* 
ciations,  it  eeeins  opportune  to  present  those  who 
admire  genius  and  trutli  with  a  very  humble  but 
oonscicutiouH  study  of  Byron's  great  mind. 

Can  it  be  ohjcctexl,  tJiat  the  fact  of  tlie  defence  of 
a  foreigner  detracts  fi-om  the  interest  of  the  reader  ? 
Can  a  genius  be  a  stranger  to  inan,  and  doea  not 
the  earth  seem  too  small  to  contain  nxich  exceptional 
tieingB  ? 

Our  civilisation,  which  has  almost  supprcseed 
every  ph_vsical  harrier  that  exists  between  tlie  na- 
tions of  the  cartli,  has  still  further  annihilated  llioee 
of  the  intellect :  so  much  eo,  that  Shakespeare,  Dante, 
Goelhe,  are  as  much  revered  in  France  as  in  their 
respective  countries,  notwitlislaudiiig  the  difiurence 
of  the  idioms  in  which  they  have  written.  'V\ie  same 
will  occur  in  rt'«|i©ct  to  Ijord  Byron,  wluise  name  alone 
opposes  everj'  harrier,  and  against  whom  the  differ- 
fsnoe  of  nationality  cannot  form  any  obst;tclo.  The 
language  of  genius  is  not  of  one  coimtry  only,  but. 
appertains  to  humanity  in  general :  and  God  IJimself 
hiM  implanted  its  rales  in  every  heart. 

This  iKiok  is  not  a  regidar  nor  a  methodical 
biography.  Nor  is  it  an  apology;  but  rather  a 
itndy,  an  atialysu),  the  portrait  of  a  great  mind  seen 
under  all  itci  aspecte.  with  no  other  decided  intention 


on  the  part  of  the  writer  thau  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
to  rest  upon  indisputable  facta  and  rely  upon  unim- 
peachable tostimoiiy. 

The  public  now,  it  is  said,  cannot  bear  eulogy, 
and  ciir«8  only  to  know  the  weak  points  of  great 
men.  Wc  do  not  believe  this  to  be  tlie  case.  It 
would  be  too  severe  a  criticism  of  human  nature  in 
geuenil,  and  of  our  tiiiie»t  in  particular.  In  any  caK, 
we  cannot  accept  the  statement  a«  correct,  when 
applied  to  noble  cliaracterB  to  whom  we  especially 
dedicate  tluswork.  It  may  be,  the  reader  will  find  in 
our  essay  beauties  which  he  had  not  yet  observed, 
which  have  hitherto  been  disputed  in  the  original, 
and  wliicli  Iosk  H)'m{)ath6tic  uaturce  than  nur«  might 
term  complacent  eulogies;  but  the  fear  of  being 
blamed  and  of  Wng  unpopular  Bhall  not  deter  us 
from  our  intention  of  bringing  them  forth.  No  criti* 
cism  can  prevent  our  praising,  wben  he  dceerves  it, 
the  man  wlio  never  knew  the  weaknesses  of  jealousy^, 
and  who  never  failed  to  bestow  eulogy  upon  every 
kind  of  talent  without  ever  claiming  any  in  return, 
[n  jniblitthing  the  book  we  are,  moreover,  certain  that 
what  to-day  may  apjiear  praise,  to-morrow  will  be 
termed  justice. 

Lord  Byron  shone  at  a  period  when  a  school  called 
Romantic  wa«  in  progress  of  formation.  That  school 
wauied  a  type  by  which  to  mould  its  heroes,  as 
a  planet  requircK  a  sun  to  give  it  light.  It  took 
Byron  as  that  type,  and  adoroed  him  with  all  the 
qualifies  which  pleased  its  fancy,  but  the  time  has 
more  than  arrived  when  it  iti  necessary  that  truth 
should  reveal  him  in  his  true  light.  My  book  is  not 
likely  to  dispel  eveiy  cloud,  but  a  few  shades  only 
add  to  the  lustre  and  brilliancy  of  n  laiidsCR|>e. 
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"  OtbcTB  roRD  the  mtu :  I  toll  of  biu.'— HosTAraKS. 

At  all  times  tlie  world  htm  bueii  very  unjust ;  ittul  (wliu 
dou8  uot  know  it  ?)  in  tile  liistory  of  nations  many  an 
Amtidcti  Imu  [inid  with  exile  the  price  of  hid  vir- 
tues and  hh  popularily.  Grtat  men,  ^freat  couuU-ion, 
wlwie  nations,  whole  centuries,  hare  had  to  bear  up 
^ytttinat  iajuHticc ;  and  tlie  truth  in,  that  vice  has  so 
often  taken  the  plaeo  of  virtue,  evil  of  good,  and 
error  of  tj'uth,  some  have  been  judged  so  eeverely  and 
others  so  leniently,  tJiat,  could  the  book  of  redre!<s  be 
written,  not  only  would  It  be  too  voluminouti,  but  il 
would  uliio  bo  too  painful  to  periuie.  Honet^t  people 
would  foel  8bame  to  see  the  judgments  before 
which  many  a  great  mind  has  had  to  bond ;  and 
bow  often  pai'ty  tspirit^  either  religious  or  political, 
moved  by  Uie  basest  paiwions — such  as  hatred,  envy, 
rivalry,  vengeance,  fanaticism,  iutoleniuce,  solf-love 
— has  been  a  pretext  for  disfiguring  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  the  grcateift  and  noblo>t  cluu'autera.  It 
would  then  be  eeeu  how  some  censor  (profiting  by 
the  bresicb  which  circumstances,  or  even  a  slight 
fauH  on  the  \Kirt  of  thcKC  gi'cat  minds,  may  have 
mftdo,  and  joining  issue  with  other  inferior  judges  of 
character)  bos  often  sua^udcd  in  throwing  a  shade 
on  their  gloriouti  actions  and  in  casting  a  slur  u{M>a 
iheir  reputation,  hkc  those  little  insects  which  from 
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their  number  actually  sncceeJ,  notwithstanding  their 
smallnees,  in  darkening  the  rays  of  tho  sun.  What 
IB  worse,  however,  is,  tliat  when  history  has  once 
been  erroneously  written,  and  a  hero  has  been  put 
forward  in  culoum  which  are  not  real,  the  pubUc 
actimlly  becomes  accessory  to  the  deception  practised 
upon  it :  for  it  becomes  so  enamoured  of  the  &Jac 
type  which  has  hceu  held  out  to  its  admiration  that 
it  will  not  loosen  its  hold  on  it.  Public  opinion, 
once  fixed,  I)ecome8  a  perfect  despotism. 

Never,  perhaps,  lias  this  phenomenon  shown  itself 
more  visibly  and  more  remarkably  than  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Byron.  Not  only  was  he  a  virlim  of  these 
obstinate  prejudices,  hut  in  his  case  the  annihilation 
of  truth  and  the  creation  of  an  imaginary  type  have 
been  possible  only  at  the  cost  of  (U)nnnon  »cnse,  and 
notwithstanding  the  most  palpable  oontradictions. 
So  that  he  has  really  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
curious  iustanccs  of  the  levity  with  which  human 
judgments  are  formed. 

We  liave  elsewhere  described  the  various  phases 
of  this  phenomenon,  one  of  the  princi|)al  causes  of 
which  has  been  the  resolution  to  identify  the  poet 
with  the  first  heroes  of  his  poems.  Such  a  mode 
of  proceeding  was  as  disloyal  as  it  was  contrary  to  all 
the  n^ceived  rules  of  literature.  It  was  inspired  by 
hatred  and  vengoan(a3,  adopted  by  an  idle  and  frivo- 
lous public,  and  the  result  has  proved  to  be  something 
entirely  opposed  to  the  truth. 

As  long  as  such  a  whimsical  creation  was  harmless, 
itamiified  Byron  himself  and  his  friends;  but  the  day 
came  when  it  ceased  to  be  harmless  without  ceasing 
to  ho  eccentric,  and  became  to  Byron  a  true  robe 
of  Nessus. 
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At  tiis  death  tlie  truth  whh  dcnianiled  of  his  bio- 
graphera;  but  the  pupjwt  which  had  been  erected 
stood  there,  nud  amazerl  the  so<;«l,  whibit  it  nervod  the 
tnahcc  of  the  wick(j<l.  His  geiiiun  was  analysed,  but 
no  conscientious  study  of  liis  cbaractor  was  made,  and 
Byron,  as  man,  remained  au  unknown  personage. 

Yet  among  his  bioKTai>lierB  there  were  men  of 
upright  and  culigbtoned  minds :  they  did  not  all 
ueek  to  raise  themselves  at  the  cost  of  depreciating 
him,  nor  to  gain  popularity  by  spaiing  individuals  at 
tho  expense  of  Lord  Byron. 

If  among  them  many  proved  to  be  black  eheep, 
there  were  £«veml,  on  the  other  band,  who  were 
sincere,  and  even  kindly  disponed.  Yet  not  one  did 
fnl)  JDstice  to  Byron,  not  one  defended  him  as  he 
deserved,  not  one  explained  bis  true  chiLraeter  with 
the  conscientious  energy  which  in  itt^elf  constitutes 
authority.  Wc  shall  speak  elsewhere  of  the  causes 
which  gave  rise  to  thi»  pbeuomenon.  We  shall  men- 
tion the  part  which  public  opinion  played  in  Kngland 
when  suddenly  displeased  with  a  poet  who  dared 
swuiid  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  human  heart ;  and 
who  as  au  artist  and  a  psychologist  was  interested 
ID  watching  the  growth  of  every  paesion,  and  ospc- 
dally  tliat  nf  love,  regardless  of  the  conjugal  felicity 
which  that  public  wished  bim  to  resjwct.  It  iwgan 
to  fear  that  its  entbusiaj^m  for  Lord  Byron  waa  a 
national  crime,  and  by  degrees  became  accessory  to 
tho  calumnies  which  were  heaped  upon  his  noble  cha- 
racter, on  account  of  his  suppowd  want  of  patriotism, 
aad  his  1-efuf^l  to  be  blind  to  the  dofccte  of  the 
inotber-coimtry.  Wo  shall  sec  bow  his  biogra])lier8, 
preferring  invention  to  strict  adherence  to  the  trulli, 
compounded  a  LonI   B_\Ton  euch  as  not  to  l>e  any 
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loii^r  recognisable,  aud  ro  become  even— eepeeially 
in  Franoe — it  uiriuiture.  01' all  tliis  wu  tilutll  Hpeak 
hereafter.  Wc  sliaH  now  ratlier  point  to  the  curiouK 
than  to. the  u;iju»t  clianicter  of  thitt  f»ct,  aiitl  notice 
the  contradletioiis  to  which  Byron's  biographoi-s  liave 
lent  themselves. 

•  All,  or  nearly  iill,  have  granted  to  him  an  infinity 
of  virtues,  and  natunilly  fine  qualities  —  such  as 
fieusitiveneSK,  goutrrvtsity,  fniukneiss,  humility,  chswity, 
eoberneas,  greatneBS  of  i>oul,  force  of  wit,  manly  pride, 
and  nobility  of  sentiment;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  do  not  suiBcioiitly  clear  him  of  tJie  faidlu  which 
directly  exclude  the  above-mentioned  qualities,  The 
raomi  miin  does  not  suBicit^atly  appear  in  tlieir  wriU 
iugs :  they  do  not  sufficiently  proclaim  his  character 
— one  of  tlie  finest  that  wur  ever  allied  to  a  great  in- 
tellect. Why  ?  Are  Uiese  virtues  such  that,  like  ex- 
cellent and  salutary  suliKtanceis  they  become  {wiaoned 
when  placed  in  contact  within  the  same  crucible? 

In  this  refusal  to  do  justice  there  is  contradiction  ; 
aud  as  error  exitita  whci-c  contradiction  lies,  it  ja  pre- 
cisely in  that  coutntdiction  that  we  must  seek  the 
muanH  of  refuting  error  luid  iisMort  the  power  of  truth. 

Nature  always  proceeds  logically,  and  the  effect  is 
always  in  direct  analog;v*  with  its  caui«.  Even  in  the 
moral  world  Ihu  prtHrihu  character  of  exact  sciences 
must  be  ibuiul.  If  in  a  pi-oblem  we  meet  wth  a  con- 
iradtction,  are  we  not  certain  tluit  its  solution  has 
been  badly  worked  out^  and  that  we  must  begin  it 
over  again  to  find  a  true  result  ?  The  same  reasoning 
holds  good  for  the  moral  sphciTtj.  When  a  judgment 
has  been  wrongly  formed,  that  is,  when  there  appears 
to  be  contradiction  hetwisjn  various  opniioiw,  that 
judgment  must  be  romodelled,  tlie  uaui>e  of  the  error 
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must  be  looked  fur,  truth  must  bo  separated  from 
falsehood,  and  regard  most  be  had  to  the  law  which 
obliges  U8  to  weigh  impartially  every  assertion,  and 
to  disctifin  equally  the  ayes  and  uoes.  Let  this  be 
done  for  Lonl  Byron.  Let  ns  analyse  facts,  question 
the  liye-witticeset)  of  his  Ufu,  and  peruso  hio  admirable 
and  simply -written  letters,  wherein  his  houI  has,  so  to 
fay,  photoj?ni|ibed  it*L'lf.  Ads  aru  unqucHtionably 
more  significative  than  wonts;  yet  if  we  wish  to 
inquire  into  his  poetry,  not  by  way  of  apprcdating  bia 
genius  (with  which  at  present  wohave  nothing  to  do), 
but  the  nature  of  tlie  man,  let  us  do  so  loyally.  Jjct 
as  not  attribute  to  him  the  character  wbicti  he  tends 
to  his  heroes,  nor  the  customs  which  he  attributes  to 
tbeui,  simply  because  here  and  there  he  bas  given 
to  the  one  sonietlung  of  his  manner,  to  the  other  some 
of  his  Bentiments ;  or  liecaiise  he  has  harboured  them, 
in  the  belief  that  hospitality  can  be  extended  to  the 
wicked  without  the  good  suiTering  from  it>. 

Let  as  first  examine  '  Childe  1  larold,' — the  poem 
which  principally  contributed  to  mystify  Uie  public, 
and  uomnieuced  tbat  despotic  typo  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken. 

Ohildo  Harold  does  not  tell  his  own  story.  His 
life  is  told  by  a  poet.  Tbci-o  are,  tbei-eforo,  two  well- 
marked  personages  on  the  scene,  perfectly  distiuct  and 
<lifr«rent  from  one  another.  Tbo  first  w  the  young 
nobleman  in  whom  Byron  intended  to  personify 
che  precocious  perversion  of  mind  and  soul  of  the 
age,  nn<l  in  gttnoral  the  btasi'^  existence  of  the  yonug 
iDun  of  the  day,  of  whom  bo  bod  met  many  ly|)eH  at 
Cambridge,  and  on  bis  first  launch  into  society.  The 
■eeond  i»  tlie  minstrel  who  tells  his  storv. 
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'  The  lieart  of  the  former  is  closed  to  all  joy  aiiil  to 
all  the  fiuc£t  impulses  of  the  soul ;  whereas  that  of  the 
other  beats  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of  all  that  is 
noble,  greaf.,  j^ood,  and  just  iu  the  world.  Why  iden- 
tify the  author  i-ather  with  the  one  than  with  the 
other — with  the  former  rather  thau  with  the  lattor? 
Why  take  from  him  his  own  gentiments,  to  give  him 
those  of  his  hero  ?  That  hero  cannot  ho  ciUIed  mys- 
teriuus,  Hincc  iu  his  preface  Byron  tolls  us  hiiusolf 
the  moral  object  for  which  he  has  selected  him.  If 
Childe  Hai'old  jjcrsonifiea  Lord.  Byron,  who  will  per- 
sonify the  poet  ?  That  jjoet  (and  he  Ja  uo  other  than 
Lord  Byron)  plays  a  far  gi-eater  part  than  the  hero. 
Ho  is  much  oftcucr  ou  the  sceuo.  In  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  poem  the  minstrel  alone  speaks.  Iu  ibe 
ninet^'-three  ii!taii/.a8  of  which  tho  iirst  canto  is  com- 
posed, Harold  is  on  the  scene  during  nineteen  stanzas 
only,  while  the  |)uet  s)ieak8  in  his  own  name  during 
the  seventy-four  other  stanzas,  displaying  a  beautiful 
8oul  under  various  aspects,  and  exhibiting  no  melan- 
choly other  than  that  inherent  to  all  elevated  poetiv. 
Ab  for  the  second  cauto,  it  opens  with  a  monologue 
of  the  minstrel,  and  Harold  in  forgotten  until  the 
aisteenth  stanza.  Then  only  does  the  melancholy 
hero  appear,  lo  disappear  and  reappear  again  for  a 
few  moments.  But  he  rather  moms  to  annoy  tbo 
minstrel,  who  finishes  at  the  seventy-tliird  stanza  by 
dismissing  liim  altogether  ;  and  from  that  moment  to 
the  cud  of  tlic  canto  the  wretched  and  unamiahle  per- 
sonage does  not  reappear.  To  whom,  then,  belong 
all  the  admirable  sentiments  ami  ail  the  virtuous 
aspirations  which  we  read  of  towards  the  end  of  tho 
canto? — to  whom,  if  not  to  the  minstrel  himself?  tliat 
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to  Lord  Byron.  Wliat  poet  has  paid  so  noble  a 
Iributo  to  every  virtue  ?  CouUi  that  vif^our  and 
freshness  of  mind  which  breathe  upon  the  lips  of  the 
poet,  and  which  well  belonged  to  hiin,  suit  the  cor- 
rupted nature  of  llantld?  If  Byron  difonissea  liia 
liero  so  often,  it  is  because  he  experiences  towards  him 
the  feeling  of  a  logical  momlist. 

Why  then  identify  Lord  Byn)n  with  a  personage 
he  himsfilr  disowns  as  his  prototype,  both  in  his  notes, 
fin  bis  preface,  in  hiu  conversations;  and  who  is 
proved  by  facts,  by  the  poem  itself,  and  by  the  pout's 
hyjfical  and  moral  reasoning,  to  be  entirely  different 
fixim  his  creation  ?  It  is  true  tliat  Bvroii  conceived  tlie 
unfortimafe  idea  of  surrounding  his  Iiero  by  several 
incidents  in  his  own  existence,  to  place  him  in  the 
onctal  circle  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  and  to 
give  him  a  mother  and  a  sister,  a  disappointed  love,  a 

ewstead  Abbey  lilte  bia  own,  and  to  make  hiin 
travel  where  he  had  travelled,  and  experience  the 

fne  adventures. 

That  is  tnie,  and  such  an  act  of  imprndeucc  can 
nly  be  explained,  by  the  confidence  on  which  he 

lied  tluit  tlw  identification  could  never  have  been 
thought  of.  At  twenty-one  conscience  speaks  louder 
tlian  experience.  But  if  we  <!an  justify  the  acouKitlon 
of  his  liaving  been  imprudent,  can  we  Justify  his 
baling  l»een  calumniated  ? 

Eight  years  after  the  publication  of  the  second 

.nto,  Jtyroii  wrote  tlie  thinl ;  and  here  tlie  pilgrim 

xasionally  appears,  but  m  changed  tliat  he  seems  to 

iiive  been  luerge-d  into  the  poet,  and  to  fonn  with 

hiio  one  person  only.     ChiKle  Harold's  sorrows  are 

those  of  Lord  Byron,  but  there  no  longer  exists  any 
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trace  of  raisantliropy  or  of  satiety.  HU  heart 
already  bcat«  with  that  of  the  poet  for  ohaete  and 
devoted  affectioDs.  for  all  tbe  most  amiable,  the  most 
iioblo,  and  the  motit  tnihlimc  of  eciiliments.  He  loves 
the  flowers,  the  gmiling  and  glorioos,  tbe  charming 
and  sablime  aspect  of  nature. 

**  T«(  not  bKwiUc  (a  atl  wlikb  hat 
Awoka  tbe  jocund  KrAa  to  nttjr  song 
In  gliuu  wliich  migbl  hava  made  erca  aiJk  Atu ; 
TliioU};li  oa  bU  brow  were  pavco  linn  atutUve, 
Aod  tmnquti  KUmnraoi,  which  h»A  toVti  th«  ]ibuc 
or  foflinx*  fifnxr  tat  bat  lets  gevere, 
Joy  was  not  aln-ajn  absent  from  Lit  taee. 

But  o'er  it  in  tnch  Konm  wouli)  aUal  wiUi  transient  Iraoo.' 

No  longer,  then,  w  satiety  depicted  upou  the  pil< 
grini'a  brow,  but  "  lines  austere ;"  and  the  poet  eeetns 
80  desirous  of  proving  bo  us  that  Hui'uld  is  metamui^ 
phosed,  that  when  he  expresses  seotiniCDte  full  of 
sympathy,  humanity,  und  goodncHs,  his  horror  for 
war  and  his  dislike  for  the  beauties  of  the  Rhine) 
because — 

"A  tliounnd  batl1c«  lutvetrntird  thy  baofat^' 

he  takes  care  to  add, — 


>  ThiM  Hntnld  inly  aaid ' 


I 


Harold,  then,  has  ceased  to  be  the  weary,  hlas^ 
piljjrim  of  twenty-one,  who  in  the  firBt  canto  remains 
unmoved  in  presence  of  tbe  attractions  of  Florence 
the  beautiful,  who  inspired  the  poet  with  such  differ- 
ent euiitiments  that  in  the  midst  even  of  a  storm 
which  throat(!ii8  to  swallow  him  up  he  actually  finds 
BtreogtJi  enough  to  express  his  sentiments  of  real  love 
for  the  lovely  absent  one— of  a  love,  indeed,  which 
is  evidently  returned.     His   heart,  like  the  poet's, 
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now  bea*H  with  a  pure  love,  and  cauttes  bim  to  chant 
absence  ofliiti  fiieud  in  the  most  beautiful  strain. 
"Wliere  is  the  old  Harold  ?  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
poet,  tired  of  a  coiujifinion  no  disagreeable  and  so 
oppoiwd  to  his  ln«ics,  and  wisliiDjj  to  get  rid  of  him  hut 
not  knowing  how,  had  first  changed  and  moulded 
him  to  his  own  likcnesa  by  fi:ivjng  him  his  owo  sen- 
timents, hiH  own  great  heart,  his  own  pains,  his  own 
aflfections,  and,  not  finding  the  change  nntural,  had 
dismissed  him  altogether.  And  so  it  appears,  for 
afier  the  fifty-fifth  stanza  of  the  third  canto,  Childe 
Harffid  disappcarH  for  ever.  Thus  at  the  Wginning 
of  the  fi>urth  t-anlo,  which  was  published  a  year  aft«r, 
under  the  auKpiocs  of  an  Italian  tsky,  the  reiuler  finds 
faimwlf  in  the  presence  of  the  poet  only.  He  meets 
in  him  a  grtMit  and  gt^uonius  kouI,  hut  the  victim  of 
the  most  odious  and  unmerited  persecution,  who 
kes  his  revenge  in  forgiving  the  wrongs  which  are 
done  to  him,  and  who  reserves  all  his  energies  to  coti- 
■ecratti  them  to  the  love  of  that  which  is  loveable,  to 

iho  a<hnimtion  of  that  which  calls  for  it,  and  who  at 
wenty-uiue  ytars  of  age  is  imbued  witli  Christian 
nd  phikisophical  quah'ties,  which  his  wearied  hero 
ould  never  have  poasenaed.  ,  > 

Why  then  again  have  identified  Byron  with  Childe 
[iarnltl  ?     For  wliiit  n^ason'}     It  strikes  us,  lliat  the 
nmplcst  notions  of  fairness  require  us  at  k-ast  to 
ikc  into  accotmt  the  words  of  the  author  himself, 
I  to  listen  to  the  prottistatious  of  a  man  who  despiiwd 
inroerited  praise  more  tlian  unjust  reproof. 
"A  fictitJaus  character,"  aiiys  Byrou,  "is  intix^ 
i)r  the  sakf  of  giving  some  connexion  to  the 
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•*  It  had  be«i  eoKW  to  vamiA  over  his  faults,  to 
make  him  in  mxXK  and  expre»  le«,  but  he  never 
^vaif  :ticeade»i  js  an  example,  finther  than  to  show 
*bic  -MTTV  ai»^TrsDn  of  mind  and  morals  leads  to 
sinecv  }(  -QtiC  ptecKtnss  and  disappointment  in  new 
invK  ~uid  tiuc  ^vwx  die  beaotiffi  of  nature  and  the 
■itiai'^iDS-  .'C  Tsvei  jre  jjs  jn  a  aool  so  constituted,  or 

'  "t  sjfr  -i*i«i  SDKPSWii  3)  au  bv  friends,  on  whose 
tiirvvr'tm-  \  x(  i  li^x  vaioe.  iia£  in  this  fictitious 
tMrarL'*t:r.  '  *  ~hita«^  :iaciuL  I  hkt  tDcar  the  suspicion 
t  la^  :t»c  iiRUi^i.  jume  resL  puam^e  :  this  I  beg 
t-ia^r  '.».-»  vc  %il  1}  aeesatnt — &iold  is  the  child  of 
;i»i»iCt.;!i«jL^j.  vr  ae  iar3««*  t  aa»»  sated.  In  soma 
tr*  rri^^k^  «c*x^aar&  nu  ^Hoh  merehr  local,  there 
,,_^^t   ^  ,;:rH«i:3tfs-  •-  r  suca  a  n«wa :  but  in  the  main 

*.!*"««.  "•  as-  rwMit  Jt  te  liuBga-  which  there 
»«!.  '.T  j-at  --r  !^<^  a»BB&»l  wtA  his  hero,  he 
»,j«».  *.e£^  -ttrost-ac  w  ?«»«»-  He  had  written 
.  ^.^.  .s  «*v  t  :wc!WMwa  Aan.  fcr  any  other 
„  ..-^  «.^  «  »*«  Dlaiia=-^x?«««i  »  hi»  his  great 
jhi-t,    V    «i«f    ts«  ^MTK  attbiisiiei  Rm»  told  him 

,  ^    ^ --^   x^  »»*  -ttM  :c  sacttiii  af^ear  in  print, 

,.^    iK-!.  >»'vw  vv  'lim.  irK-r  aavrna:  givai  way  to 

;  u«*w  »»**»*  'V  *vvk;  r\it;asnnn^  Chiifc  Harold's 
^v«*>«»*  ^'i'''  ■*"<'v-  tt'  ':t  otraia  passages  it  is 
■y,m^vsi  iiMi-  t  >*'eihv\t  x^  t-iendry  my  hero  with 
.■A.*'«.  N-^'oxv  ^f*«»i  "•  ^^  'v'liN  is  t-vrtaio  paris,  and 
I  \*i>i  uK-i  I  »h.*H  MO*  A^ v«  ti.  A*  £?r  the  manor  of 
V'^vMt'  tlt'vMvt  l\'i)t^  ,-«:i  vvd  mv^oaistic  residence,  I 
^^...|,;n.  \  m\^Ui,  U-nvr  >.iwcrilv  what  I  have  seen 
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than  wbat  [  invent.  I  would  not  for  worlds  be  a 
man  Uko  my  liero." 

A  year  after,  in  writing  to  Moore  on  the  occasion 
of  dedicating:  his  'Corsair'  to  him,  after  saying  that 
not  only  bad  his  heroeit  bueu  critii;ised,  hut  that  he 
had  ahauDit  hccu  made  responsible  for  their  act«  as  if 
they  were  peiisonal  to  hirapelf,  he  adds : — 

"  Tlwwie  who  know  me  are  uiideoeived,  and  those 
who  do  not  1  have  little  interest  in  undeceiving.  I 
have  no  [larticular  dcsiro  that  any  hut  my  acquaint- 
ance should  think  the  author  better  than  the  beings 
of  Ills  imagining  :  but  I  cannot  help  a  little  surprise, 
and  j>erha])s  uniusenient,  at  some  odd  critical  excep- 
tions in  the  present  instance,  when  t  i»ce  scvend 
bards  in  very  reputable  plight,  and  quite  exempted 
from  all  participation  in  the  faullw  of  their  heroes, 
who  nevertheless  might  be  found  with  little  more 
morality  than  tlie  Giaour;  and  j>L'rhaps  — but  no — I 
most  admit  Childe  Harold  to  be  a  very  repulei%'e 
personage,  and  as  to  his  identity,  those  who  like  it 
must  give  him  whatever  alias  they  please." 

And  ill  onler  to  embrace  tlie  whole  of  his  life  in 
these  quotations,  we  will  add  what  ho  said  at  Cephar 
Ionia,  to  Dr.  Kennedy,  shortly  before  his  death  : — 

"  I  cannot  conceive  why  people  will  always  mix 
np  my  <iwu  charaoter  acid  opinions,  witli  those  of  the 
imaginary  beings  which,  as  a.  poet,  I  liave  the  right 
and  liberty  to  draw." 

"They  certainly  do  not  spare  your  Lordship  in 
that  respect,"  replied  Kennedy ;  "  and  in  '  Childe 
liarold,' '  Laru,'  the  ''Giaour,'  and  '  Don  Juan,'  they 
are  too  much  disposed  to  think  that  you  paint  in 
many  instances  yourself,  and  that  these  diaractcrs  are 
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Wily  tilt!  veliicUw  for  the  L*xpre**iou   of  your  owu 
w'Htimciils  and  foelings." 

'*  Tliev  do  me  great  injustice,"  he  replied,  "  and 
what  was  never  hclbre  done  to  any  poet    .    .    .    But 
t'VL'ii   in   'Don  Juan'    I   have    Ijoen    misunderBfaHid.       , 
I   tnke  a  vicious  and   uuprinciplcd  character,  and  ■ 
lead  him  tlirough  those  ranlcs  of  sixjiety  wliose  high  ~ 
external  accompHwlimL-iits  cover  and  cloak   internal 
and  secret  vicus,  iind  I   paint  the  natural  effects  of 
sucli  characters,  and  certainly  (hey  are  not  so  highly 
coloured  as  we  find  them  in  real  life." 

"  This  may  be  tnie,"  said  Kennedy,  "  but  the 
question  is,  what  are  your  motives  and  object  for 
painting  nothing  but  sccuee  of  vice  and  folly  ?  "  .  .-a- 

"  To  remove  the  cloak  which  the  maunors  and  max- 
ims of  society,"  Kiid  his  Lordship,  "  throw  over  their 
secret  nius,  and  show  them  to  the  world  as  tliey 
really  are.  You  have  not,"  added  he,  "  l)oen  so  much 
iu  high  and  noble  life  as  I  have  beeu ;  but  if  you  had 
fully  entered  into  it,  and  seen  wliat  was  going  on, 
you  would  have  felt  convinced  that  it  was  time  to 
unmask  the  specious  Lypncrijiy,  and  show  it  in  ita 
native  colours  I " 

Kennedy  having  then  remarked  that  the  lower  and 
middling  claKses  of  society  never  entertained  the 
opinion  that  the  highctst  clasties  exhibited  mudda  of 
piety  and  virtne,  and  were,  indeed,  disposed  to  believe 
them  worse  than  tliey  really  were,  Byron  replied : — 

"  It  is  impossible  you  can  believe  the  higher  classes 
of  society  worse  than  they  are  in  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  for  no  language  can  sufliciently  paint  iliem." 

"  But  still,  my  Lord,  granting  thi«,  liow  is  your 
book  calcnlated  to  impi-ove  them,  and  by  what  right. 
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rl  nitiJer  wliat  title  do  yon  too  come  Ibru^ird  in  this 
iindertaking  ?  " 

"  By  the  right,"  he  reph'ed,  "which  every  one  has 
who  abhora  vice  iiuitod  with  liyiK')cr!sy.  My  plan  is 
to  lead  Don  Juan  through  various  ranks  of  society 
jtnd  show  that  wherever  you  ^o  vice  is  to  be  found." 

The  doctor  tlien  observed,  that  satire  had  never 
done  any  good,  or  oonvertetl  one  man  from  vice  to 
virtQe,  miJ  that  whilst  his  satinw  wore  useless,  they 
would  call  upon  his  head  tlic  disapproval  both  of 
the  't'irtiious  and  the  wicked. 

"But  it  is  strange,'"  answered  Byron,  "that  X 
shotild  be  attacked  on  all  sides,  not  only  from 
uui^7,ine»  and  reviewti,  but  al»n  from  the  pulpit. 
Tliey  preach  against  me  as  an  advocate  of  infidelity 
and  immorality,  and  I  have  missed  my  mark  sadly 
in  having  Bucceedcd  in  plea.siug  uobody.  That  thcwe 
w[>o«e  vices  i  depicted  and  unmasked  should  crv  out 
is  natur^d,  bnt  that  the  friends  of  religion  should  do 
so  is  eiirprisiug  :  for  you  know,"  mid  he,  smiling,  *'  that 

I~  I  am  Htwisting  you  in  my  own  way  as  a  poet,  by 
endeavouring  to  convince  people  of  iheir  depmvity ; 
for  it  is  a  doctrine  of  yours — is  it.  not  ? — that  the 
human  heart  is  corrupted;  and  therefore  if  I'show 
that  it  is  so  in  those  mnks  wluch  assume  the  external 
marks  of  politeness  and  benevolence,^iaving  had 
ihi;  best  opportunities,  and  better  than  most  poets,  of 
nhserving  it, — am  I  not  doing  an  essential  service  to 
your  cause,  by  first  convincing  them  of  their  sins, 
and  thus  enabling  yon  to  throw  in  your  doctrine  with 
more  effect  V        ' 

"All  this  is  tme,"  said  Kennedy:  "hut you  have 
not  shown  tJiem  what  to  do,  however  much  you  mav 
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Jiavf  sliowu  tlicm  what  tbcy  arc.     You  are  like  the 
8Urg(;on  who  tears  ttie  b»ndag;e»  from  tlie  numerous 
wniinds  of  hia  ulccralud    putiente,  and,  inMead    of  j 
gfiviug  fresh  remedies,  you  expose  them  to  the  air' 
and  di^Uftt  of  tvery  by>tl;nider,  who,  laughing,  ox-j 
claims,  '  How  filthy  these  fellows  are ! ' " 

"  But  I  shall  not  be  so  bad  as  that,"  said  Lord 
Byron  ;  "  t/0u  shall  see  tckat  a  wuulintf  up  I  shall  give  to  \ 
the  slon/." 

The  end  was  to  justify  and  g'ive  a  moral  to  every-  i 
thing.  Whilst  reproving,  however,  tliia  syiitem  of 
identifioatiou,  which  not  only  leads  to  error  but  also 
to  calumny,  ran  it,  however,  be  denied  that  there  was 
not  oonie  reason,  if  not  to  justify  it,  at  least  to  explain 
it?  To  deny  that  there  ia,  would,  we  think,  be  to  ■ 
commit  another  error.  The  nature  of  Lord  Byron's 
genius,  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  the  innate  quali- 
tieHofhis  he^ut  and  soul,  were  unquestionably  aids 
to  his  detractors. 

Upon  the  measure  of  the  relations  which  existed  H 
between  i-eality  and  fiction  in  bis  poems,  and  espe- 
cially as  applied  to  his  own  liistory,  here  are  the 
words  of  Moore  ; — 

"  ^8  the  mathematician  of  old  required  but  a  spot 
to  stitud  upon,  to  be  able,  as  he  boasted,  to  move  the 
world,  so  a  certain  degree  of  foundation  iu  fact 
Beemed  neeeotiary  to  Byrou,  before  that  lever  which 
he  knew  how  to  apply  to  the  world  of  the  paseiona 
could  be  wielded  by  bira.  So  small,  ho\vever,  was, 
in  many  instances,  the  connexion  with  reality  which 
satibifiL'd  him,  that  to  aim  at  tracing  through  his 
stories  tliese  links  with  his  own  fate  and  fortunes, 
which  were  nfler  all,  [H^ihaps,  visible  but  to  his  own 
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Ijuic-y,  would  be  a  taek  as  UJioertaiu  as  imsalb ;  and 
Uiis  remark  applies  not  only  to  tbe  *  IJride  of  AbyHos," 
but  totho '  Ooreair,' '  Lara,'  and  all  tlic  other  buautiful 
fictions  that  followed,  in  which,  though  the  cmotious 
expressed  l>y  the  poot  may  ho  in  p^ru-ral  regarded 
as  vivid  re«x)licctioDS  of  what  had  at  diffcrc-ut  times 
agitated  his  own  bosom,  there  are  but  little  grounds, 
however  he  might  himself  occjudonally  encourage 
£Uch  a  supposition,  for  councctiug  him  personally 
with  the  gmundwork  or  incideuts  of  tbe  stories." 

To  aualyfiC  tbe  analogien  aud  difTercneett  which 
existed  between  the  pei-sonal  character  of  Byron 
and  titat  of  the  [loet  would  form  a  verv  curious 
peychological  study.  It  would  be  even  an  act  of 
justice  towards  hin  mem{)ry,  hut  one  which  would 
prove  too  loDg,  aud  would  ill  suit  those  jiages.  Let 
»s  merely  decLire,  that  both  aualogies  and  differences 
have  existed,  and  that  if  thu  saiue  (»iniiot  be  said  of 
bim  aa  Itas  been  said  of  men  of  less  renown,  "  the 
poet  is  different  from  the  man,"  it  must  be  allowed 
that  in  Byron  the  two  characters  were  associated 
without  being  coupled.  This  association  did  not 
exist  between  himself  and  the  creatures  of  hit*  fancy, 
but  merely  with  tbe  principal  features  of  hia  poetry, 
tiieir  energy  aud  scusitivetiess.  As  to  certain  ana- 
logita  between  bis  heroes,  or  between  them  and  him- 
self, when  tliey  really  exist,  they  should  lie  pointed 
out ;  tbe  duty  of  criticism  tieing  to  diitcern  and  to 
notut  to  tbe  nature  and  limitii  of  those  analogies. 

When  Byron  began  bis  travels,  bis  genius  ever 
sought  an  outlet.  Too  ycmng  to  liave  iis  yet  much 
experience,  lie  bad  only  made  known  what  were  Iuh 
lendcnctet). 
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The  edacatipD  of  liis  genius  begau  in  his  cinldtiood, 
oD  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Dee  and  un  tiie  etiores 
of  the  ocean ;  in  the  midst  of  the  Scottish  firs,  in 
the  house  of  his  mother,  which  was  puopled  with 
relics  of  the  piitit;  and  at  Newbtcad  Abbey,  aituuted 
in  the  heart  of  the  romantic  forest  of  Sherwood,  wlu'ch 
is  surrounded  hy  the  ruina  of  the  great  Norman 
abbeys,  and  teems  with  traditional  retvllcctioiui  of 
Rohin  Hood.  The  character  of  that  sympathetic 
chief  of  the  ontlawi^,  who  was  a  noblotnan  by  Inrtb, 
and  who  was  always  followed  by  the  lovely  Mariau, 
dreased  up  as  a  page  ;  his  generosity,  his  courage,  his 
cluvcrncfis,  his  mixture  of  virtue  and  vice,  his  pride, 
his  buoyant  and  chivalrous  nature,  his  death  even, 
which  was  ho  touching,  must,  to  our  mind,  have 
produced  a  powerful  impression  upon  one  who,  hk» 
Byron,  wm*  gifted  with  as  much  heart  as  imagination. 
At  least  the  poet's  fancy,  if  not  the  acts  of  the  man 
hiittself,  must  havo  been  influunued  by  tbesa  early 
impressions ;  and,  no  doubt,  Conrad,  and  other  heroes 
of  bis  early  poems,  must  have  sprung  from  the  poet's 
rctiuUuclions  of  tlie  legendary  Kturies  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  had  been  nursed.  In  any  case,  however, 
the  impressions  which  be  bad  received  did  not  affect 
his  nature. 

He  bad,  notwithstanding  his  youthful  ycai-s,  been 
able  to  show  the  measure,  not  the  tendency  of  his 
genius,  as  well  as  his  aversion  tor  all  that  is  artiBcial, 
superficial,  insipid,  and  effeminate ;  and  he  had  proved 
that  tJie  two  great  characteristics  of  bis  nature  were 
energy  and  sensitivcnct«. 

An  education  thus  begun  was  to  he  continued  and 
matured  dim'iig  his  first  voyage  among  eceues  the 
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i_mu»it  [KKtical   and   raraaiitic  in   the  world ;   in   the 

rious  East,  wlmrc  tlieru  exists  n  perpetual  con- 
trast between  the  passionate  nature  of  man  and  tlio 
liae  of  tlie  heavens  under  the  canopy  of  which 

lives. 

The  manners,  character,  idoas,  and  singular  pas- 
sioiiB  of  those  i-aoen,  which  civiliRation  has  not  yet 
lamvd  dowu ;  tlieir  onerg-y,  which  often  betrays 
itaelf  in  the  |>erpctration  of  the  greatest  crimes,  and 
as  frei)ueutly  in  tlie  practice  of  the  finest  qualities; 
iuid  the  life  which  Bynjii  was  forced  to  lead  among 
them,  all  produced  a  great  inipniesion  upon  his  min<l, 
and  beciimo  pn^ioux  materials  to  help  the  dtrs'clop- 
ment  of  his  intellect,  In  the  same  way  thai,  as  it 
ha«  been  said,  Salvalor  Rosa's  encounters  witli  l-audibi 
oootribnted  to  ihe  development  of  bin  tiilent,  so  did 
the  adventuresof  Ix>nl  Byron  during-  this  first  jouniey 
contribute  to  form  his  particular  taste.  Had  he 
always  remained  in  the  midst  of  extremely  civilised 
nations,  in  winch  poetry  nud  the  great  passions  are 
lost,  and  the  heart  too  often  Itecomes  cold,  his  mind 
might  have  developed  Itself  in  a  less  brilliant  and 
origiual  manner. 

It  was  this  extraordinary  union  of  energy  and 
MQUtiitivenoBH  in  Uyron  which  was  to  determine  thft 
choice  of  subjects.  No  doubt  the  desire  to  produce 
aa  effect  liail  a  pari,  in  the  selection,  especially  at  the 
dawn  of  his  genius;  and  this  would  seem  evident 
in  the  picture  of  satiated  pleasure  as  represented  by 
Childc  Harold,  and  in  the  strange  nature  of  Manfred. 
But  this  Is  only  a  ixirtion  of  the  reality.  His  jirin- 
cipal  qualities  were  the  reid  arhitera  in  the  selection 
of  subjects  wlilch  he  made.     Uod  has  not  given  to 
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rather  constituted  the  frames  which  encircied  the  mau 
whom  he  wished  to  depict.. 

One  would  say  tliat  the  soft  beauties  of  a  land- 
ecape  and  the  playful  zcpliyrs  which  caress  the  crests 
of  Utile  waves  were  too  effeniinate  Kubjecta  lor  him 
to  dwell  upou.  His  preferences  evidently  point  to 
the  savage  side  of  nature,  to  the  struggles  between 
phy^oil  fonses,  to  the  sublimities  of  tlie  tempest,  and 
almost,  1  woidd  say,  to  a  certain  disorganisation  of 
nature;  provided,  of  course,  all  is  restored  to  order 
the  moment  such  a  dison^nnisation  tliifiitons  the 
existence  of  beauty  in  art  or  in  the  moral  world. 

At  that  time,  what  Ityron  could  not  find  in  his 
nal  and  historical  subject,  ho  took  from  ani»thor 
reality,  which  was  liiroself, — that  is,  his  own  qualities, 
the  circumstances  of  his  life,  his  t-astes;  without 
ever  inquiring  whether  Conrad's  fear  at  the  sight 
of  the  myslerious  drop  of  Wood  on  Gulnare's  fore- 
bead  was  that  of  Byron,  whether  the  Venetian 
renegade  Alp  ctiiild  really  exjierienee  the  horror 
which  Byron  did  at  Constantinople  at  the  sight  of 
dogs  feasting  upon  linmnn  carcases ;  or  whether  the 
association  of  the  qualities  with  which  he  idealised 
bis  heroes  would  not  induce  psychologists  to  accuse 
him  of  sinning  against  truth,  of  destroying  the  unity 
of  a  Corsair's  nature. 

In  this  Lord  B}'rou  confided  in  his  powers.  He 
felt  that  the  love  of  truth,  and  of  what  is  beautiful, 
was  too  strong  in  him  ever  to  depart  from  or  cause 
bim  to  violate  the  essential  rules  of  art ;  but  he 
wished  to  remain  a  poet  whilst  trusting  in  roaUty. 

When  he  went  to  the  E^ast,  and  found  himself 
tlicre  in  contact  with   outward    eircumslaQces  so  in 
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lianiiouy  with  tlie  imtiirnl  lieiit  of  ]m  vieti-u,  aud 
in  presence  of  men  like  Ali  Pasha,  of  whose  victims 
he  coiitil  almaft  hear  the  moans  and  tlio  screams  "in 
the  climo" 

"  \\*lip(V  all  eave  Ilio  tjnril  orimin  it  iliviuo; 
Whrni  wild  lU  Iba  noeuiU  «f  lovcn'  fiuonrell 
Are  iIk  bearlfl  wbicb  liicy  Iwir  aoi]  tbo  isle*  wbich  Ot«s  uil," 

lie  felt  that  he  -wan  a1  kid  i>i  tlie  laud  moid  likely 
U>  lire  his  natiii-al  genius,  and  to  permit  of  his  sati»> 
fyiiig  the  imperions  want  which  his  oljser\'ing  mind 
constantly  exiKjrieiiccd  of  testing  upon  reality  and 
upon  truth.  The  terrible  Ali  Pasha  of  Yanina  was 
especially  the  type  which  attracted  his  notice.  "  Ali 
Pasha,"  aiys  (Jalt,  "  is  at  the  hottom  of  all  his  Ori- 
ental heroes.  His  'Corsair'  is  almost  tlie  history 
olAii  Pasha." 

In  tho  '  Bride  of  Ahydos  '  the  old  Giaftir  is  agaiu 
Ali.  Ajj  for  'Lara,'  it  is  thought  that  Byron  con* 
ceived  him  on  being  very  strongly  impres.'ied  by  the 
sight  of  a  nobleman  who  was  .accused  of  murder,  aud 
who  wan  pointed  out  to  him  at  the  Cngliari  theatre. 
"  I  always  thought,"'  says  (lalt,  who  was  present  ou 
the  occasion,  "  that  thi^  iucidout  had  a  uharc  in  the 
conception  of  '  Lara,'  so  small  are  the  germs  which 
fructify  genius."  The  '  Giaour  *  is  due  to  a  ]>er^ 
sottal  adventure  of  Byron's,  in  which  he  played, 
ab  was  his  wont,  a  moHt  enorgctJc  aud  generous 
part  The  origin  of  *  Manlred '  lies  iu  the  uiiilst  or 
sublime  Alpine  scenery,  whcre>  on  a  ruck,  1' 

discovered  an  inscription  bear'i-r  ^'"  ~  

brothers,  one  of  whom    liad     in 

tlmt  Bi>ot,    The  histoiy  oi 

Alp  the  renegade,  who, 
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wjveritkiM  of  las  oouiitryiu«ii,  turuiHl  Mahonn-dan  and 
HWore  vengeance  agaiiiet  the  Inixl  of  his  ItirtU. 

It  is,  li..wcvcr,  inilispeiiivilile  lo  remark,  tlmt  In  each 
uf  Uio8e  characters  tht>ru  are  two  distinct  renlities. 
Tho  one  trice,  bv  ii  ili8]>lay  of  too  much  energy,  to 
ovenitep  thu  limits  of  the  natural;  th«  other  hringg 
Uli!  8ubjt;<;t  liack  to  its  true  proportions  hy  idealizing 
it.  Tliu  Hrst  is  the  result  of  the  poet's  obsorvatiooB 
of  luou  luid  tbvir  customs,  or  of  bis  stuily  of  history ; 
tho  otbvr,  by  the  impoKsibility  which  he  knows  to 
exidt  in  liim  of  departing  from  the  iiiles  of  itrt  by 
ptuUiing  rt-ality  to  the  jmint  of  making  of  it  a  pasitive 
wifiering.  Ill  tho  first  ciuio  his  heroes  are  like  one 
nnothcr  by  their  analogy  in  the  u»o  and  abuse  of 
iitreuglli;  in  thu  other  they  are  like  llyron,  iKtcnuse 
be  luM  atmottt  iii»titlcd  a  portion  of  his  own  life  into 
thom,  in  oi-der  to  idealize  them. 

Conrad  m  the  real  pirate  of  the  ^geait  sea:  in- 
duiietidunt,  haughty,  Irrriblo  in  Wttio,  full  of  enorgy 
and  dai'ing  tiucli  an  becomes  the  cliief  of  corKairti,  and 
such  as  Byron's  ntudy  of  the  country  wliei-e  the 
action  lies  pointvil  out  to  him  that  sucb  a  iiuin  should 
be  placed.  But  the  poet  dcscriix-R  himself  when  he 
niakea  (^Vnrad,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  ttave 
womoii  from  a  hiirem,  or  rtbuddcr  al  the  sight  of  a 
drop  of  bloo<I  on  the  brow  of  a  lovitly  maiden.  The 
spot  on  Uuluare's  forehead,  n-hilttt  causing  Kim  to 
atwpect  xoiiie  cniitc,  baiiisbcs  nil  her  cluimis  in  hiti 
ay»,  and  iuupirea  liim  with  the  greater  horror  from 
the  fact  that  tlie  love  wliicli  ebo  bad  sworn  him  pn>- 
liahly  inuj'iivd  bur  with  the  fuul  act,  to  save  his  Ut« 
ant)  rtittoro  him  ro  liberty.  Ho  aceuw-'s  himwlf  with 
having  been  the  invulnntary  caune  of  it,  and   feels 
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that  his  gratitude  will  be  a  torture ;  his  forriler  love 
for  Guluare  an  imixissibility.  We  find  Byron's  own 
nature  again  in  the  ascetic  rule  of  life  to  which 
Conmd  has  subjected  himself,  and  in  hig  jiassionate 
and  ideal  tenderness  for  Medora,  whose  love,  in  his 
eye»,  surpasses  all  the  ha{ipiiiu^  of  this  world, 
and  wlioBe  dcatli  plunges  him  into  iiTetrievable  de- 
spair. 

In  the  *  Sic^  of  Corinth,"  Alp  is  the  real  type  of 
the  historical  Venetian  renegade,  who  is  incapable 
of  forgiveness,  and  who  makes  use  of  all  his  ener- 
gies to  gratify  his  revenge.  But  he  reprcsenta 
Byron  when  he  speaks  of  the  impressions  which  he 
felt  undi;r  the  starry  canopy  of  heaven  the  night 
before  the  battle,  when  his  imagination,  taking  him 
back  to  the  hapjty,  innocent  days  of  Ins  childhood,  he 
contrasts  them  with  the  present,  which  for  him  is 
one  of  remorse,  and  when  there  glimmer  still  in  his 
soul  faint  lighte  of  humanity,  which  make  him  turn 
away  from  the  hoiTJble  sight  of  dogs  devouring  the 
dead  bodies  of  men. 

Byron  speaks  in  his  own  jtorson  in  the  introduction 
to  the  '  Giaciur,"  which  is  replete  with  most  exquisite 
beauty.  In  it  he  opens  to  the  reader  unexplored 
fieldB  of  delight,  leads  him  through  delicious  countries 
where  all  is  joy  for  the  senses,  where  all  recollec- 
tions are  a  feast  for  the  soul,  and  where  his  lovo  of 
moral  beanty  is  as  strongly  marked  Jn  his  praise 
of  ohlen  Greece,  as  is  his  condemnation  of  modern 
degraded  Gicece.  Byron  speaks  again  in  liis  owq 
name  when  he  piit«  invectives  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Mussulman  fiuhermau,  and  makes  him  curse  so  strongly 
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crimo  of  tlic  Oiaour  and  the  criminnl  liimself, 
whose  despair  is  the  expiatioD  of  bis  crimes  and  the 
buauUfiJ  Lrium])h  of  tnorality- 

In  the  '  Bride  of  Abydos '  (whore  the  terrible  Ali 
again  comeH  for^vard  in  tlie  nhape  of  the  old  GiaHir) 

[the  amiahle  and   unfortunate   Belim  and   tlie  poet 

I  share  tlie  real  eentiments  of  Byron.     Byron  is  also 

niiraself  wJicn  he  adorns  hia  heroine  with  every  gTJice 
and   perfection   of  body   and  soul,  aod  also  wlicn- 

I'evcr  it  is  necciteary  to  idealize  in  order  that  a  too 
rigorous  imitation  of  reality  may  not  offend  either 
the  hiw«  of  art  or  the  feelings  of  the  reader.     As  for- 
*I)on  Juan,"  it  is  only  fair  to  siy  that  he  in  a  meiisure 
deserved  the  pei-secution  which  it  hronght  upon  him. 

I  Yet,  if  we  judge  the  poem  with  no  pre-oonceived 
Boverity,  we  nhall   find  that,  with  the  exception  of 
tertain  jm.'sageH  where   he  went  beyond  the  limil«  ■ 
prescribed  to  satire,  from    his  hatred  of  hypocrisy ,[ 

Land  also  at  times  as  a  revenge  against    hia  ])ci'se-" 
cutora,  the  poem  is  charming.     These  passages  he 
intended  to  supprcsss"  hut  death  prevented  him.    This 
is  grejitiy  to  be  regretted,  for  otherwise  '  Don  Juan ' 
would  have  been  the  most  charming  Ritirical  poem  in 

[existence,  and  especially  had  not  the  last  four  cantos, 
writt^'n  in  Greece,  been  destroyed.     The  scene  laj*  in 

^J^uglaud,  and  the  vicwa  cxpreaiied  in  tlicm  explained 
iiany  things  which  can  never  now  be  known.  In 
uUowiug  KUtili  an  act  to  be  committed  for  the  sako  of 
^taring  the  feelings  of  some  influential  persons  and 

Be  oflMi  told  nnd  immiM.il  hi»  friunils  al  Gvncn  tlial  k«  houIi}  •lor 
Iba  [■■■nj.K  «hkli  an  iinjuit  tad  tri'trhoinibl^,  nnd  ihni,  befure  It  WM 
Buttlwd,  *  Dob  Juau  '  woulii  leconie  a  (ba*le  niul  iirei'rcacliHl'lc  Mtire. 
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national  susceptibilities,  Byron's  friends  failed  in 
tlieir  duty  to  his  memory,  for  the  last  four  cantos 
gave  the  key  to  the  previous  ones,  and  justified  them. 
From  the  moment  Byron  conceived  '  Don  Juan'  he 
steeled  his  heart  against  feeling ;  and  he  kept  to  his 
r^olution  not  to  give  way  to  hia  natural  goodness  of 
disposition,  wishing  tlie  poem  to  he  a  satire-  as  well 
aa  an  act  of  revenge.  Here  and  there,  however,  his 
great  eoul  pierces  through,  and  shows  itself  in  such 
a  true  light  that  Byron's  portrait  could  be  better 
drawn  from  passages  of  '  Don  Juan,'  than  from  any 
other  of  his  poems.*     We  have  sufficiently  proved, 

'  "  Ilis  manlier  was  jiethnps  the  more  seductive, 
Ik'QiiiBc  lie  ne'er  seomeii  niiximis  to  soliicu ; 

KotliLti;;  nirixitu'l,  Rtudinl,  ur  construct! ru 
Of  coxoinibry  or  conquest:  no  iibusu 

Of  liis  attractiuiiH  niarrM  iIib  fair  iHirspcctive, 
'I'o  indicate  b  Cupi<lon  limke  loose, 

Ami  seem  to  ray, '  lU-sist  us  if  yon  can ' — 

Wliich  makes  n  diimly  while  it  R^ioils  a  man. 

XIII. 

"Don  Juan  was  without  it; 
In  fact,  Ills  manner  wan  lii«  own  alone  : 
Sincere  he  ww 

iiv. 
"  Py  nature  soft,  his  «  hole  nddrexa  held  off  « 

■  Kiispicion  :  though  iiot  timid,  his  reipiri! 

Was  such  as  rathir  sifni'il  to  kpep  nioor. 

To  shield  himsL-lt'  tlinn  put  you  on  yoar  f^nAnl. 

XV. 

"  Serene,  accomplish'd,  cheerful,  but  nut  linid, 

Insinuatin;;  without  insinuation ; 
Observant  of  the  foibles  of  tlie  crowd. 

Yet  ne'er  betraying  this  in  conversation  ; 
Proud  with  the  proud,  yet  conrleoualy  proud. 

So  as  to  make  them  feel  he  knew  his  station 
And  theirs :— « itliout  a  struj^le  for  jirlority 
He  neillier  brook'd  nor  claim'd  siiixriorily. 
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think,  timt  the  uniform  diameter  of  Ilyroirn 
liei-0(w,  which  hiis  been  hinraod  h_v  the  poet's  enemies, 
was  merely  the  Inflection  of  the  moral  Ijeaiity  which  he 
drew  from  himself,     it  miglit  nhnrKtt  be  Rud  th»t  tlio  ' 

I  qualities  with  which  he  had  been  gifted  by  Heaven 
conspired  against  liim. 

We  Imvo  l>eeii  led  to  dwell  ufjoii  IhJH  phase  of  his 
literary"  career,  at  the  risk  even  of  tiring  the  patience 
of  the  reader,  from  tlie  necessity  whicli  wt;  believe 
exists  to  dufitroy  the  phantom  of  identificntioQ  which 
has  been  invoked,  and  tu  explain  tlie  moral  nature  of 
Byron  In  it«.  true  Hg'ht  before  analysing-  the  piiot 
under  other  aspects.  It  is  not  in  *  Harold'  or  in 
'CoDlBd,'  nor  in  any  of  his  Oriental  poems,  that  we 
are  iikelv  to  trace  the  moral  character  of  Bvron,  for. 
altbotlKh  it  wonhl  Ik:  easy  to  detach  tJte  author's  sen*  1 
timeuts  from  tbo^  of  the  personages  of  these  poenw, 

I  yet  tliey  might  offer  a  pretext  of  blame  to  those  who 
hate  to  look  into  a  fnibject  to  discover  the  tnith  which 

f  does  not  appear  at  firxt  tiigbt.  Nur  is  it  in  '  Manfred  ' 
— tlie  only  one  of  his  poems  wherein,  perhaps,  reason 
may  he  said  to  l>e  at  fault,  owing  to  the  HickneSH  under 
which  his  soul  laboured  at  the  time  when  it  was 
vritten,  and  to  his  diseased  imagination,  produced  by  . 
suiiiude  and  unmerited  grief.  In  his  lyrical  ynycuis 
Byron's  soul  must  be  houglit  There  he  speaks  and 
dugs  in  his  own  name,  expresees  his  own  sentimentu, 
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"  Tluit  is,  with  men :  witti  woiueii  ho  wan  what 
lliej-  plixufil  Id  mulic  cir  take  liim  fro." — f'aitlo  k». 
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breatbcs  his  own  tliniights;  or,  again,  in  IiU  elegies  ^^ 
and  in  his  mii^cellaiitioutt  iKH.-init,  iu  his  dramas,  in  Ilia  ^M 
mystericfi,  uay,  even  iu  his  Batir«« — the  noble  and  ^ 
courageous  independence  of  which  h:w  never  been 
surpaflweil  by  any  satirist,  ancient  or  modem — and 
genoraUy  in  all  the  pooms  which  lie  wrote  in  Italy, 
and  which  might  ahtiost  be  called  his  second  form. 
Iu  tliese  |>ocm^  no  medium  is  any  longer  required 
between  his  »)ul  and  that  of  the  reader.  It  is  not 
possible  any  longer  to  make  any  mistake  a])Out  him 
in  theae.  Tlie  melancholy  and  the  energy  displayed 
in  them  cannot  serve  any  more  to  give  him  tlie 
mask  of  a  Conr»d,  or  of  a  Harold,  or  of  a  misan- 
thrope, or  of  a  haughty  individual,  but  tbcy  place  in 
reUef  what  there  is  of  tender,  amiable,  affectionate 
sublime  in  those  choHCn  beings  whom  God  occasion- 
ally ecnds  ujion  earth  to  testify  hero  below  of  the 
things  above : — 

■*  Per  (nr  Ai  cohma  loie  fm  iuri.''^rKTK«BCH. 

Thus,  in  his  elegy  upon  the  death  of  Thyrza, 
"far  too  beautiful,"  nays  Mofue,  "and  too  pure  to 
have  been  inspired  by  a  mortal  being,"  what  pathos, 
what  Rcnsitivenesti!  What  charm  in  his  sonnets  to 
Guinevre  t  What  soft  melancholy,  what  profound 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  immortality  and  spiri- 
tuality of  our  soul,  in  his  Hebrew  melodies !  "  They 
KOem  as  though  they  had  been  iuspu'cd  by  luaiah  and 
written  by  Shakespeare,"  sriys  the  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminater.  What  touching 
family  affection  in  his  domestic  poems,  and  what 
generwity  in  the  avowal  of  certain  wrongs!  What 
g^eat  and  moral  feeling  pervade  the  two  last 
canlos  of  '  Childe  Harold,'  melancholy  though  thev 
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like  all  tilings  which  aro  beiiutiful !  How  one 
feels  that  iJie  pain  they  tell  of  has  its  origin  in 
uumeritud  poriuctitioti,  and  how  hw  iittt!lk>ct  came  to 
hiA  aid,  and  enabled  liim  to  bear  with  cnliunoss 
the  uncertainties  incident  to  our  nature!  What 
grealDcss  of  eoul  in  the  foi^veueas  of  what  to 
tilers  would  seem  unpaidonable !  What  love  of 
lunauity  and  of  its  rights !  What  hatred  of  in- 
jiutice,  tyranny,  and  oppresuiou  in  the  '  Ode  to 
enice,'    in    '  The    lament   of    Taaso,'    in    '  The 
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*rophecy  of  Dante,*  and  io  general  in  all  hi«  latter 
IS,  even  iu  the  '  Isle,"  a  poom  little  known,  which 
written  a  short  time  before  he  left  Genoa  for 
Greece.     Here,  more  than  in  any  oihor  of  hia  poems, 
re  see  the  admirable  peace  of  mind  which  be  had 
created  for  himself,  and  how  far  too  high  his  great 
'utollcct  soared    to    be    any    longer   moved    by    tlie 
world's  injii»ticc. 

^  Quotations  from  his  poems  would  be  impo«»ible. 
ow  chooHe  without  regretting  wliai  lias  been  dis- 
rdcd  ?  They  must  be  read ;  and  those  miimt  be  pitied 
ho  do  not  feel  morally  better  sifter  having  read  tJiem. 
This  is  pix'cibtsly  what  has  been  least  done  up  to 
the  present  time :  people  have  been  content  with 
reading  his  early  poemii,  and  with  seeking  Ryron  in 
'  CMldc  Harold '  or  iu  tbo  heroes  of  his  Orieiilnl 
poems;  which  is  about  as  just  as  to  look  for  Sliake- 
opearo  in  lago,  Milton  in  Satan,  Oo&tho  in  Mephi- 
etophetee,  or  Lomartine  in  the  blasphemies  of  his 
ninth  Meditation. 

Thua  Fniucli  criticM, — di8|)oecd  to  identify  the  man 
witli  tlic  imaginary  beings  of  his  poems,  and  neglect- 
ing to  week  him  where  ibey  could  have  found  him, 
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relying  upon  judgrmente  formed  in  Enplatid,  and 
too  often  by  people  prejudiced  againet  Tlyron, — have 
themseives  adopted  false  views  with  resjiect  to  the 
author  and  his  worlta.  Thug,  again,  poetry — which 
without  any  preconceived  teaching  or  any  partimilar 
doctrine  of  its  own,  without  transpTiSHing  the  niloe 
laid  down  hy  art,  moved  the  eoul,  purified  and  ele- 
vated it,  and  taught  it  to  despise  the  Imse  and  cowardly 
desircH  of  natui'e,  atid  excited  in  it  the  udmiration  of 
all  that  is  noble  and  heroic. — waa  declared  to  bo  fiue- 
picious  even  in  France,  because  too  often  it  had  pro- 
olaimed  openly  the  truth  where  one  would  have 
wished  truth  to  have  been  disguised.  Many  would 
lain  have  tlionglit  othorwBe,  hut  tlioy  preferred  re- 
maining silent,  and  to  draw  from  tluit  poetry  the 
poetical  riches  of  whicli  they  might  Iw  in  want. 

Our  intention  being  to  ooueecrate  a  chapter  to  th« 
examination  of  the  moral  tendency  of  Byron's  ]x>etry, 
we  will  not  now  say  moiw.  We  muHt  add,  however, 
tliat  tJiene  views  which  had  been  so  cafiily  adopted  in 
i''nince  were  not  those  of  the  majority  of  righv 
tliinking  persona  in  I'Jriglaud,  althoiijifh  ihey  dared 
not  proclaim  their  opinions  then  a»  they  cau  now. 

I  shall  only  (jtiote  the  opinion  of  two  ^ngliKlimen 
of  great  merit  (Moore  and  Sir  Ivgorton  Brydges), 
who  ca»i  neither  one  nor  the  other  be  suspected  of 
partiality ;  the  first,  on  account  of  liiH  great  fear 
of  ever  wonnding  the  euscoptibiHties  of  his  country- 
men, the  other  by  the  independence  and  nobility  of 
hia  character. 

I  '!>*'  How  few  are  the  pagea  in  his  poems,"  says  Moore, 
"even  if  perused  rapidly,  which  by  their  natural 
tendency  towards  virtue,  or  some  splendid  tribute  to 
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*lio  grentuesB  of  God's  wvtrks,  or  by  an  explosion  of 

^bataral  piety  more  touching  tlmu  »ny  homily,  do  not 
Hentitle  him  to  be  admitted  in  the  purest  temple;  df 
Brhich  Christianity  mny  have  the  keep!"- — Moore, 
Hrol.  ii. 

V    Sir  Egerton    lirydges,  after  having  fiiUy  appre- 
dfttttd  the  poems  of  Loi-d  Dymn,  8ayt) : — 

t^They  give  to  the  reader's  hest  instincls  an  Jm- 
Ise  which  elevates,  purifies,  instructs,  cliariua,  and 
brds  lis  the  uubleat  and  purest  of  joys." — Sir  E. 
Brydges,  vol.  x.  p.  141. 
K    These  quotations  perhaps  will  Iw  found  too  many, 
Hirnt  are  they  not  necessary  ?     Is  truth  which  can  lie 
Hbo  easily  changed  eijually  c:isy  to  Fe<«stabii»h  ?     Are 
^piot  a  thousand  word»  wanted  to  restore  a  reputation 
which  a  light  word  or,  may  be,  sliglit  malice  has  lar- 
■atifhed  ?     If  tJie  author  of  tlicue  pa^^  only  expressed 
^^ndividual  opinions  without  adducing  any  pr(X)f,  tliat 
is  to  say,  ^vithoat  aeconipanying  them  with  tlie  di»- 
iutcrested  and  enlightened  testimonies  of  people  who 
■have  known  Byron  personally,  thcBe  volumes  might 
™gain  in  interehl  by  being  coudenwd  in  a  shorter  Kpace. 
But  in  shortening  the  road  would  the  author  attain 
the  demrc4l  end'^    would   the    »olf-im|KM)ed    task    be 
fulfilled?  would  his  or  her  own  oonvictioiia  become 
M^hose  uf  others  ?     Should  not  authors  Rac-riflee  them* 
^fcelvoK  to  their  subject:  in  all   works  mapired    by  a 
devoted  spirit?    Shall  it  be  said  that  oftentimce  one 
ha8  wished  to  prove  what  had  already  been  conceded 
by  everybody  ?  that  the  value  of  the  proo&t  adduced  is 
Icwened  by  the  tiict  that  tltey  are  nearly  all  already 
known?     In  answer,  and  ^vithoul  noticing  the  wonls 
'nuarty  all,"  he  might  eay  that,  as  ti-uth  haii  several 
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aspects,  one  mciy  almost,  witbotit  mentioning  now 
^t8,  arrive  at  beings  what  mi^t  be  called  the  gnide 
in  the  tour  round  tho  eoul,  and  fathom  its  depth  in 
search  of  tho  reality  ;  jnst  as  when  we  have  looked  at 
all  the  sides  of  a  picture,  we  return  to  it,  in  order  to 
find  in  it  finesh  beauties  wliich  may  have  escaped  our 
notice  on  a  first  inspection.  There  arc  certain  souls 
to  fathom  which  it  is  alj»olute!y  necestaiy  to  employ 
a  retrospective  method ;  in  the  same  way  that  the 
pictures,  for  instance,  of  Salvator  Itn«ia  enchant  on 
close  insiK^tiou  of  the  great  beauties  which  in  some 
lights  seem  hid  by  a  mass  of  clonds. 

"  One  can  hardly  employ  too  many  means,"  says 
8to.  Beuvc,  "  to  know  a  man  ;  that  is,  to  undci'stand 
him  to  be  something  more  than  an  intellectual  being. 
As  long  as  we  have  not  asked  onrjtelves  a  certain 
number  of  questions  about  such  and  unch  an  author, 
and  as  long  as  they  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
answered,  we  are  not  sure  of  liaving  completely 
made  him  out,  even  were  snch  questions  to  be  wholly 
irrelevant  to  tlio  subjects  upon  which  he  has  written. 

"  What  did  he  think  n]H>n  religions  matters? 

"  How  did  the  aspect  of  nature  affect  him? 

"  How  did  he  behave  in  regard  to  women  ? 

"  How  alK)Ut  money  ? 

"  What  rules  did  he  follow? 

"  AVhat  was  his  daily  life  ?  &c.,  Jkc. 

"  Finally,  what  was  his  peculiar  vice  and  f«ibl«  ? 
Every  man  has  one. 

"  Not  one  of  these  qoeslions  is  unimportant  in 
order  to  appreciate  an  author  or  his  \x)ok,  pro- 
vided the  book  does  not  treat  of  pure  mathematics ; 
and  oBpecially  if  it  is  a  literary  work,  that  is  to  say, 
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&   bode   wherein  there   Is  sometlung  about   evoiy- 
dung."» 

Be  tliia  opinion  of  an  eminent  critic  our  rule  and 
an  encouragement  to  our  ufibrb^. 

Wo  are  well  aware  that  in  Franco,  now-a-days, 
writers  do  not  like  to  uhb  the  same  materials  in  de- 
scribing a  cliaracter  as  are  used  by  other  nations,  and 
especially  by  England.  A  study  of  this  kind  in 
France  must  not  be  a  jiidgmunt  pronounced  ujjou  the 
individual  wliu  is  the  object  of  it,  and  still  less  an 
inquiry.  The  qualities  and  defects  of  a  man  of 
genius  do  not  constitute  the  principal  busiuetu  of  the 
artist.  Man  is  now  nitlicr  examined  an  a  work  of  art 
or  as  an  object  of  science.  When  reason  has  made 
him  out,  and  btelluctual  curiotiity  has  been  satisfied, 
the  wish  to  understand  him  is  not  carried  out  further. 
The  subject  is  abandoned,  lest  the  reader  may  be  tired. 

This  raiiy  lie  good  roiisoning  in  many  cises ;  but  in 
die  present  perhaps  the  best  ride  is  "  in  medio  tutissi- 
mus."  When  a  good  painting  is  spoilt  by  overpolish, 
to  wash  the  politJi  off  is  not  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
appearance.  To  arrive  at  this  last  result,  however, 
no  pains  should  be  spared ;  and  upon  this  principle 
wc  must  act  with  regard  to  Byron.  In  psychological 
studies  Uie  whole  depends  upon  all  the  parts,  and 
what  may  at  first  Mem  unimportant  may  prove  to  be 
the  best  conBnnation  of  the  Ihesis.  To  \ie  stopped 
bv  details  (I  might  almost  say  repetitions)  would 
therefore  be  to  exhibit  a  fear  iu  adducing  proof. 

Can  it  be  said  that  we  have  not  sufSeiently  con- 
demned? To  add  this  interest  to  the  volume  would 
not  have  been  a  dilticult  task. 

*  Mei  ileuvc,  ■  Suuvtiiuit  LiniJiii,*  vol.  ui.,  p.  2S. 
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■■  To  attack  is  easier  tiiau  to  defend :  but  we  should 
then  have  had  to  invent  our  facts,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  add  romance  to  historj. 

The  world,  says  a  great  moralist  of  our  tunesr 
prefers  a  vice  which  amuses  it  rather  than  a  virtue 
which  borea  it ;  but  our  respect  for  the  reader  con- 
vinces us  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  means  of  arriving 
af  success  would  forfeit  their  respect  for  us  and  be  as 
repugnant  to  their  sense  of  justice  as  to  our  own.  As 
regards  Byron,  the  means  has  more  than  once  been 
employed,  and  with  the  more  success  by  those  who 
have  united  to  their  skill  the  charms  of  style. 

But  in  claiming  no  talent,  no  power  to  interest,  and 
in  refusing  to  appear  as  an  author  from  motives  of 
pusillanimity,  idleness,  or  self-love,  is  one  leas  ex- 
cusable for  hiding  the  truth  when  one  is  acquainted 
with  it  ? 

If  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  of  honour  and  a  Christian 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  a  victim  to  violence  when  it 
i^  in  one's  power,  is  it  not  incumbent  upon  one  to 
raise  a  voice  in  the  defence  of  those  who  can  no 
longer  resent  an  insult,  when  we  know  that  they  are 
wrongly  accused  ?  To  be  silent  under  such  circum- 
stances would  be  productive  of  remorse;  and  the- 
remorse  is  greater  when  felt  on  the  score  of  those 
whose  genius  constitutes  the  monopoly  of  the  whole 
world,  and  forms  part  of  the  common  treasure  of 
humanity,  which  enjoins  that  it  should  be  respected. 

Is  not  their  reputation  a  part  of  the  inherited 
treasure  ?  To  allow  such  reputation  to  be  outraged 
would,  in  our  minds,  be  as  culpable  as  to  hide  a  portion 
of  a  treasure  which  is  not  our  own. 

*'  Truth/'  says  Liimurtiuc,  '*  does  not  require  style. 
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its    liglit    shiDCH   i>f   iteolf;    its   ap]>earauoe    is  its, 
proof."  " 

In  ptibliidiiug  tiitim  pagus,  writtou  ouiiiicioiitiuusly 
and  ecrapuloiuly,  we  confidy  iu  the  opinion  exprcflsed 
aiiove  in  the  mn^ic  lan;;ti:ige  of  lh<3  man  who  ain 
croiilo  any  prcbtigo.  If  tho  reader  finds  these  guarau- 
tees  of  truth  soflicient,  and  deigne  to  accept  our  con- 
ticieiiUouR  rcnuirks  witli  iiidtilgenoe  and  k'in<liie»H; 
after  examining  Byroit'ij  charactt-r  under  all  ita 
xt8,  after  repeating  his  words,  recalling  his  actu, 
and  speaking  of  \m  life — «q>ecially  of  that  which  he 
lud  in  Italy—and  mentioning  the  various  impretwiotm 
which  he  produced  tipon  those  who  knew  lum  per- 
eonally,  we  are  juHtifieil  in  the  reatler's  opinion  in 
liaviug  endeavoured  to  clear  the  reality  from  ail  the 
douda  which  imagination  has  gatliered  roimd  t)ie 
[ittreon  of  Byron,  and  iu  trying  to  earn  for  Ida 
memory  a  little  sympathy  by  proclaiming  the  truUi, 
in  place  of  the  antipathy  which  falsehood  h:t8  hitherto 
obtained  for  him,  our  object  will  have  been  attained. 
To  enJeavour  to  restore  Byron's  reputation  i«  the 
more  uccee^ry,  Kinco  Mooro  himself,  who  m  his  best 
biographer,  failed  not  only  iu  his  duty  aa  a  friend, 
but  as  Uie  historian  of  tJie  poet's  life :  for  be  knew 
the  truth,  and  dared  not  procUim  it.  Who,  for 
instance,  could  better  inform  us  of  the  cause  which 
led  to  Byron's  separation  from  his  wife?  And  yet 
Moore  chose  to  keep  the  matter  secret. 

Who  u-ae  better  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of 
Byi-ou's  collciigucs  at  the  time  of  his  ooujugid  dif- 
ferences— with  the  cnrious  proposals  winch  were  made 
to  him  by  them  bo  recover  tbeir  good  graces — with 
his  refiiaal  to  regain  them  at  atich  a  cost — with  the 
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persecution  to  which  he  was,  after  that,  subjected — 
with  the  names  of  the  people  who  instigated  a  popular 
demonstration  against  him — with  all  the  bad  treat- 
ment which  obliged  him  to  quit  England  ?  And  yet 
has  Moore  spoken  of  it?* 

Who,  better  than  Moore,  could  tell  of  the  fnends 
on  whom  Bjron  relied,  and  who  at  the  time  of  his 
divorce  sided  with  Lady  Byron,  and  even  went  so  fer 
as  to  aggravate  the  case  by  falsely  publishing  reports 
of  his  having  ill-treated  Lady  Byron  and  dischai^ed 
loaded  guns  in  order  to  frighten  her  ? 

Who  was  better  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
last  cantos  of '  Don  Juan,'  written  in  Greece,  had  been 
destroyed  in  England,  and  that  the  journal  which 
he  kept  after  his  departure  from  Qenoa  had  been 
destroyed  in  Greece  ?  Moore  knew  it  very  well,  and 
did  not  reveal  these  facts,  lest  he  shoold  create  enemies 

*  Whea  the  jicrwctition  to  whicb  LorJ  CyroD  wm  exposed  b;  hU 
Kpuation  had  KlMiued  iU  grcatoct  height,  an  influantial  penon— not 
betoDging  to  the  peerage — came  to  visit  him,  and  told  him  that,  if  be  visfaed 
to  see  how  far  the  Totly  of  mcu  went,  he  bad  only  to  give  orders  for  baring 
it  shown  that  nothing  said  ai^iinst  him  was  trae,  but  tbat  then  be  most 
«bai^  pditics  and  aonie  over  to  the  Torj  yarty.  Lord  ^tod  leplied  that 
be  would  pnfer  death  aud  all  kinds  of  tortures  to  stieh  meaanewu 
Ilervupon  the  perMo  in  question  aaid  that  he  must  sufler  the  conacquenoea, 
which  would  fas  henrj,  BJnoe  bis  colle^;uea  were  determined  on  his  ruin, 
QOtof  party  spirit  aud  politick  hatred.  It  was  at  this  time  that,  gung 
one  day  to  the  Bouse,  he  was  iniulleO  by  the  populace,  and  even  treated 
in  it  like  an  ontlaw.  No  one  spoke  to  him,  nor  approacbed  to  give  any 
eiplanatiao  of  such  a  proceeding,  eicept  Lord  Holland,  who  wa*  alwayi 
kind  tu  bim,  aud  iudeed  to  every  one  else.  Others — such  as  the  Duke  of 
Sdski,  Lord  SHutu,  Lord  Lansdonne  aud  Loid  Grey — would  fain  have 
■oted  in  a  like  manner;  but  they  inflered  themselves  to  be  inBuenoed  by 
bis  enemiei,  amongst  whom  nioru  than  one  was  aniriiateil  by  personal 
lancour  becMue  the  yuun;  lord  had  lao^hed  at  them  and  shown  up  their 
inca^M^. 

Lonl  Byron,  finding  himself  received  in  this  way  by  his  oulle^pic^  piw- 
Ictid'Al  Qiit  to  sec  it,  and  aflcr  a  few  utuuieuis  i|uill'.'d  the  House,  never 
more  to  set  f-jut  within  it. 
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for  himmlf.    He  actually  went  eo  far  as  to  pretend 
tliat  Bynm  never  wrote  anything  in  Greece.* 

Who  better  than  Moore  knew  that  Byron  was  not 
irreligious? — And  yt-t  he  pretended  that  lie  was.  Aud 
finally,  Who  was  better  aware  that  Byn)n's  greatest 
aim  waft  to  be  iioefiil  to  humnnity,  and  yet  encouraged 
th«  belief  that  Byron's  expedition  to  Greece  waa 
pin^ly  to  satisfy  tiie  desire  that  people  should  Apeak 
of  liim  as  a  superior  man  ?  In  a  lew  words,  Moore 
has  not  made  the  be»t  of  Byi'oa's  qualilJetf,  has  kept 
silenoe  over  many  things  which  might  have  enhanced 
his  charHCter  in  public  opinion  ;  and  wished,  above  all, 
to  show  the  greatness  of  his  jwetieal  genius,  which 
wan  never  qnesticmed.  One  would  almost  nay  that 
Moore  did  not  like  Byron  to  be  too  well  spoken  of: 


*  l<onl  RjToiri  mind,  incnrnlil^  nf  idlcncai^  wu  oonalant)}:  kt  wotk, 
rvcn  dcBJiil*  iiimmlf  nnd  uniilM  pmnrng  nctira  occujotioiiii.  During  hw 
«taf  lu  t!«  lonaii  U!an<.1ft,  at  MUfulun^lii,  im  wivru  five  cnciM  of  Dun 
JmiL.  llic  tctor  «r  till!  ciuitc*  ibiit  (blloucx)  i>b«  liiiii  first  in  Rd^IbhiI 
Mid  llttfi  111  Grnw,  TU«  yhot*  clioecn  fur  ilie  actimi  nncunilly  rcii4eml 
Uuw  lut  cnnUi*  llie  niiwt  iiitcntliiig,  and,  Uwdi-s,  tlicy  utplnincd  ■  IumI  of 
llnip  qviie  jnMifjriiy^  llii-in.  'I'ii«y  w«tc  Inkcn  ta  Bntclmiil  wilh  I«rd 
Bjiw'a  uUmv  p«]Kra;  hiit  ilicrc  ilw;  ii«iv  j'rtdwMj'  ouiitil(!«r«d  uot 
■ufUdvully  impccirnl  tuwmdk  EujitaiK),  on  w\i\di  <)ii-y  ronacd  n  Mirl  oT 
■itlrc  too  oulapotcn  viUi  n'^iutl  to  Utid^  )cnunHi:iM,  Rnd  dniil>ll««  l( 
WM  tlr«DHd  oil  act  of  fMrioUvn  to  dralrov  tbrm.  And  »o  tli«  witrtd  ns 
do|ntcil  nl  tlinn. 

I,oid  Byn'vi  LmI  nUu  ht^it  n  juurnni  liiia;  tli«  day  of  bi»  tlcinituri)  fmni 
II«B<n  U|>  lo  ll>0  lInM  nlinii  iltc<«  miiitc  tfac  f4^  drop  from  bla  band.  Tu 
tt  he  Imd  oi>u»ii;ii«)  U»  iiioat  indinatv  Uiou^ils ;  and  m  maj  wvU  iningiiw 
Imiw  liiU  of  iiilvmt  it  iiiuHl  liavu  bvcii,  wrtlleo  ainid  all  ilic  minliiina 
•gftatltij;  liU  Knl  at  that  IjiiiP.  Thia  joitmnl  vni  foiiiiil  nmnnpil  IiU  [AgxTK 
bjr  m  pmaaa^e  of  lii^  BUodlitf;  In  OriMV,  who  «-a>  ibu  tint  to  iiiii)Tct 
iLam,  and  wbo,«r«in)iiiiaowii  natuv  uiii  ouiidiici  muiiiiodnl  iiiiini)Hti<Mii>^ 
taniiii,  dt^Iruycd  llicCo  in  order  lo  IihId  (Voiu  Enjibi^t  tlis  iinrAfiiitJint 
tnttb  lold  of  hitnacit  Count  OamtM  oftdi  apwkaar  thk  jmmihI  in  i1m 
tMl«n  ^diTMcd  al  thia  |vriiid  to  Idx  RuMr. 
We  Iravc  tlw  rmlcr  lo  amUt  lib  uwu  wnmuulu  ui  ttwau  tu>  ncrttulle 
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fbr  wheiiitver  liu  pmiiajM,  he  ever  accom|iatue«  the 
jtraitfc  whJial>lamo,a"but*'orau'*if";  and  iiihttj:ul  uf 
openly  contradicting  accusations  wliich  ho  kuew  to 
Ix!  fiiiwo,  aud  bonestfy  pnxjlaimiiig'  the  truth,  he,  too, 
proluirvii  to  csLCU^e  (hu  poc-t*)«  BuppOMnl  shortcoinin^rti. 
Moore  wan  wanting  in  courage.  He  was  gocxl,  amiable, 
and  ctuver;  hut  weak,  {wor,  ami  a  lover  of  rank,— r( 
whisre,  naturally,  liu  met  with  mauy  [loUtiuil  eneiuies 
of  Byron.  He,  therefore,  dared  not  (hen  tell  the 
truth,  having  too  tnany  interet^ts  to  consider,  llence 
his  ouncuti&ions  and  lii»  eJu^iiUineHK  in  Ivaviug  the 
facts  as  they  were ;  and  in  many  cases,  when  it  was  a 
quosliou  l)et\veen  the  departed  Ityron  and  one  of  his 
high  dutruclors,  the  one  sacntlccd  was  lliu  dead  iVimid 
wJio  could  -no  longer  defend  himself.  All  such  oon^ 
siderations  for  the  living  wortt  wrcings  towards  the 
memory  of  Byron. 

The  gravest  accusation,  however,  to  which  Jfoore  is 
open  in,  tliat  he  did  not  prewn'e  the  Memoirs  which 
Byron  gave  him  on  the  sworn  cotidition  that  nothing 
uhonld  pruvvut  their  publication.  The  promise  thus 
given  had  restored  peace  to  Byron's  mind,  so  con- 
fident was  he  that  it  would  be  fulfilled.  To  have 
bmken  his  word  is  a  crime  for  which  posterity  will 
never  forgive  Moore.  Can  it  be  alleged,  by  way  of 
exciiHe,  that  he  gave  extractnS  from  it?  But  besides 
the  authenticity  of  the  extracts,  which  might  be 
questioned,  of  what  value  can  be  a  coinpoaition  like 
Mooi-e's  in  presence  of  Hyron's  very  words?  No 
one  can  pretend  to  be  ideiitifit-d  with  such  a  mind 
OS  Byron's  in  the  expiesKiuii  of  his  own  feelings  ;  and, 
least  of  all,  a  character  like  Moore's. 

The  '  Memoii-s,'  then,  which  were  the  jnstificatioQ 
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'  Byron 'b  life ;  the  iaat  cantos,  which  were  the  justifi- 
Ctttion  of  the  |ioet  atiiL  of  the  man  ;  Iho  _iotiniit],  wliieb 
showed  Jiix  prudence  and  sagacity  beyond  )iu  ngo/ 
which  hy  the  simple  relation  ol'  fiicte  proved  how  he 
had  got  rid  of  all  tlie  imperfcctiona  of  youth,  and 
at  last  become  ilie  follower  of  ^s'i^om,  so  much  m 
th»t  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  virtuous 
men  in  England, — all  have  Won  loat  Ut  the  world  :  tlioy 
have  dusoeuded  witli  him  into  the  tomb,  and  thus 
m:ulc  room  for  the  malice  of  his  detractoi-s.  Llence 
the  duty  of  not  remaining  uileiit  on  the  subject  of 
this  hifrhly-gifted  man. 

In  restoring,  however,  facts  Uy  their  tnie  light,  we 

[do  not  pretend  to  make  Byrou  appear  always su^wriur 

'  to  liumanity  in  his  conduct  »s  a  man  and  a  poeti) 
Could  he,  with  so  Hunidtive  and  p(u«ionatu  a  nature  as 
hh  was,  and  living  only  that  j)C'riod  when  passions 
are  strongest,  have  always  acte<l  as  those  who  from 
nge  no  longer  are  uflected  hy  tliem  7    If  it  is  ea»y  not 

|1o  give  way  to  our  passions  at  seventy,  is  it  equally  so 

fat  twenty  or  at  thirty  ? 

Persecuted  as  ho  was,  couM  Byron  bo  expected 

'  to  remain  nnraoved  ?  If  his  pa^ion  for  irutb  made 
Ithn  inexorable  in  eome  of  kis  [>oemH ;  if  hin  passion 

I  fur  justice  allowed  his  pen  at  times  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  which  it  should  have  rt-spected ;  if  even  at 
times  bti  waij  unjut^t,  boeatiMO  he  had  been  too  much 
injured  and  irritated, — he  nndouhte<lly  would  have 
oompenaated  for  his  involuntary  and  slight  oflciiec^, 
liail  he  not  been  eariiod  off  so  caily. 

Aa  i'or  the  imperfection  of  these  iKigea, — once  we 
have  diHsijiated  error,  and  CHuscd  truth  to  Ite  defini- 
tively received  as  regiirdu  Hymn, — an  abler  pen  can 
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easily  correct  it,  and  do  away  with  the  numberlees 
repetitions  with  which  we  are  aware  we  shall  be 
reproached.  We  could  not  do  otherwise,  as  we 
wished  to  moltiply  proofs.  Others,  some  day,  will 
achieve  what  we  have  been  unable  to  perform. 

Our  work  is  like  the  stream  which  &lls  irom  the 
mountain  and  is  filled  with  ooze :  its  only  merit  is 
to  swell  the  river  into  which  it  nms.  But,  sooner  or 
later,  a  stronger  current  will  purify  it,  and  give 
cleameBs  and  brilliancy  to  it,  without  taking  from  it 
the  merit  of  having  increased  the  bulk  of  the  waters. 

Such  as  it  is,  we  dedicate  this  humble  work  to  the 
noble  souls  who  worship  truth.  They  will  feel  that 
we  have  been  able  to  place  them  in  a  more  intimate 
coimexion  with  another  great  mind,  and  thus  we  shall 
have  gained  our  reward. 


(    45    ) 
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To  Count  dc 


My  DRAR  CoDNT,  f^ri«.  IIU*  Jimc,  1660. 

Confidinp  in  your  wjllingneas  to  oblige,  I 
to  afilc  a  favour  aiiJ  voiir  advice.  I  received, 
sliort  time  ago,  a  praspectus  of  a  subscription  to  be 
ieed  for  a  general  edition  of  tbe  works  of  M.  do 
I^uaartine.  You  are  aware  that  when  it  is  a  quea- 
lion  of  showing  my  eympathy  for  M,  de  Ijanuirline 
I  would  never  mias  the  opjwrtunity  of  doing"  so; 
but  on  this  occasion  I  see  on  the  programme  tbe 
promise  of  a  Life  of  Lord  Byron.  Such  an  an- 
nouncement must  alamo  the  friends  of  that  great 
man ;  for  they  remember  too  vividly  the  sixtt^ntb 
number  of  th«  *  Cours  Litteraire  '  to  sulxwrihe  hastily 
to  a  work  when  tliey  Iiave  not  more  information 
than  IB  tha%in  given.  You,  who  forget  nothing, 
must  probably  remember  the  strangis  judgment  of 
B^Ton  formed  by  M.  dc  I^martinc  in  that  article. 
Identitying  the  man  with  the  poet,  and  associating 
hia  great  name  with  that  of  Heine  on  acojunt  of 
some  rather  hazardouB  lines  in  '  Don  Juan,'  and  for- 
getting tbe  license  allowed  to  such  poetry — an  imi- 
tation of  tbe  Italian  poets  Bern!,  Ariosto,  Puici, 
Bnralti — M.  de  Lamartinc  did  not  forget  a  few  per- 
sonal   attacks  upon    himself,  and  called   B.vTon    the 
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founder  of  the  Kchool  for  promoting  »atnnic  langliter, 
whiUt  he  heaped  upon  him  the  most  monstrous  accu- 
Bations.  M.  de  Lamartine  ventured  to  say  of  Byron 
tilings  which  even  his  greattwt  enemies  never  dared  to 
ntter  at  thut  tiiUL-  when  in  England  it  was  the  custom  ^ 
to  revile  him.  Although  the  time  has  not  yet  come  ■ 
when  Lord  Byron's  Life  should  be  written,  since  the 
true  80U1-C09  of  collecting  information  respecting  him 
are  unattainable  bo  long  as  the  people  live  to  whom 
his  letten*  were  addressed,  still  it  is  casj'  to  perceive 
tliat  the  time  has  at  lengtli  arrived  when  in  England 
the  (teeire  to  do  him  Justice  and  fairly  to  examine 
his  merits  is  felt  by  the  nation  goneKilly.  Moore. 
Parry,  Medwin,  Ac,  have  already  attempted  to  make 
known  tiie  eharacDer  of  the  man  as  distinct  from 
tiiat  of  the  ])oet.  They  no  longer  sought  to  find 
in  him  a  rowmblance  with  (.'hilde  Harold,  or  thv 
Corsair,  or  Manfred,  or  Don  Juan,  nor  to  judge  of 
him  by  the  conversations  in  which  he  sought  to 
mystity  those  with  whom  he  conversed;  but  they 
judged  him  hy  his  nets  and  hy  his  corre8[)ondcnco,  'T  ^ 
It'  so  happy  a  reaction,  iiowever.  is  visible  in  ^ 
England  thu  same  wmnot  hn  said  of  Pnuice,  where 
tliere  being  no  tame  to  read  what  is  publiBhed  ehie- 
wlierv,  an  error  is  tot]  soon  cmbrace<i  and  engrafted  S 
-on  tite  mind  of  the  puhHc  sji  a  couBcquonco  of  a 
.certain  method  winch  dispenses  with  all  research. 
JHence  the  imiiginary  creation  which  has  been  called 
Hyrou,  :iiid  which  lias  been  maintained  in  Fm&oe  S 
notwithstanding  its  being  wholly  nnaoceptable  as 
a  portmit  of  tlic  man,  and  totally  dill'uront  from  the 
Hyron  known  personally  ifj  some  liappy  few  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  beholding  in  him  the  hnndsumest,  the 
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most  aminblo  of  men,  and  tlie  greatest  genins  whom 
GckI  has  created. 

But  M.  de  Ijaraarlinc,  who  wishes  particularly  to 
ahow  the  character  of  the  man,  instead  of  adding 
to  tlie  numerous  proofs  of  counige  and  grandeur  of 
mind  which  he  has  personally  shown  to  the  world— 
that  of  confessing  that  ho  has  erred  in  his  judgment 
of  Ryron — endeavours  to  pttidy  him.  only  in  his 
works.  But  in  doing  thits,  and  ovon  though  a  moral 
olijecjt  may  be  found  in  each  of  Byron's  works,  it 
strikes  mt  that  M.  de  Lamartiuo  would  have  done 
better  to  pursue  this  line  hi  the  analysis  of  the  intel- 
lectual part  of  the  man,  and  not  the  moral  wide. 

"  Tou  err"  {yvroU;  B^Ton  to  Moore  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  latter  saying  that  t>uch  a  poem  an  tJle 
'Vision  of  Judgment'  could  not  have  been  written 

,  a  desponding  mood)  :  "  a  man's  poetry  is  a  distinct 
Ity  or  scml,  and  liiiw  no  more  to  do  with  the  every- 
day iDdj\'idual  than  the  inspii-ation  of  the  Pythoneiu 
when  removed  from  her  trii>od."  To  which  Mfwre 
obecrvea :  "My  remark  has  lieen  hsKty  and  inorm- 
Bidorate,  and  Lord  Bvi-on's  is  the  view  borne  out 
by  all  experience.  Almost  all  the  tragic  and  gloomy 
writers  have  been,  in  social  life,  mirtliful  iwtohih. 
The  author  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts '  was  a  fellow  of 
infinite  jest;  and  of  llio  pathetic  Otway,  Po|mj  «*y8, 
•lie!  why,  ho  would  laugh  al!  the  day  long;  he 
would  do  nothing  bat  langh  ! ' " 

It  in  known  that  many  licentious  writers  have 
led  very  regular  and  chaste  lives;  that  many  who 
have  liung  their  success  with  women  have  nut  daied 
to  declare  their  lovo  to  one  woman  ;  that  all  Sterne's 
flUitiroent  was  perfectly  ideal,  and  proceeded  Hlwair-H 
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from  the  head  and  never  from  tlie  heart ;  that  Seneca's 
monvlity  was  no  harriur  to  hh  prnclittiiig  usury ;  and 
tlmt,  according  to  Plutarch,  Demosibouus  was  a  very 
qucationable  moralist  in  practice.  Why,  then,  neces- 
t^rily  conchide  tSiat  a  moraliHt  is  a  moral  man,  or  a 
sarcaHtic  satlriKt  a  deceitful  odo,  or  the  man  who 
describes  scenes  of  hlood  and  carnage  a  monster  of 
cruelty  ?  Doci;  not  Montaigne  any  of  authonj  that 
they  must  be  judged  by  their  merits,  and  not  hy 
their  morals,  nor  by  that  show  of  works  which  they 
exhibit  to  the  world.  Why,  then,  docs  M.  Lamar-  fl 
tine  appreciate  Byron  according  to  his  satirical  works, 
when  all  those  who  knew  him  af^ert  that  his  real 
chnractcr  was  very  dift'cront  to  hia  literary  onu?  He 
did  not  per.'!onifv,  Imt  create  his  heroes;  which  ore 
two  very  difftrrent  things. 

Like  Salvator  IVma,  who,  the  meekest  of  locn  in 
private  life,  could  only  find  a  vent  to  his  lalent  by 
imiutiug  scencB  of  brigamlnge  and  horror,  so  did 
Byron's  genius  reqnii'c  to  go  down  into  the  darkoBt 
recesses  of  the  passions  which  generate  remorse, 
d'ime,  and  heroism,  to  find  that  spark  which  lired 
his  genius.  But  it  must  l)e  owned,  that  even  his  great 
qualities  were  causes  of  the  false  judgment  of  the 
world  Tipon  him.  Thus,  in  describing  Chitde  Uarotd, 
he  no  doubt  wished  to  pnint  a  side  of  nature  wliich 
had  not  yet  been  soon.  At  the  scenes  of  despair,  at 
the  scenes  of  doubt  which  assail  him,  the  poei  assists 
rather  as  (he  hislonau  than  ns  the  actor.  And  the 
same  holds  gootl  for  other  poems,  where  he  do- 
scribes  those  peculiar  diseases  of  tiiu  mind  which 
great  gcniu^s  aUmc  can  comprehend,  though  they 
need  not  have  exfH;ric>iccd  them.     But  it  was  tlio! 
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verir  life  which  he  intxtsed  iuto  his  heroes  tbnt  mmie 
it  iq>pear  as  if  they  could  not  personity  any  one  hut 
liimself.  And  as  to  their  &ults,  beaiuse  he  wno  wont 
to  pive  them  his  qualities,  it  was  argrued,  (hat  since 
the  lalti-r  were  oliaervahlo  to  l»e  common  to  the 
author  nutl  the  ci-oations  of  his  fancy,  the  faults  nf 
these  mu»t  tikewiRe  be  hia.  If  only  the  fauiti),  w!iv 
not  also  the  crimoa  ?  Thus  it  came  that,  cariu)^  little 
for  tliyir  want  of  argument,  JJyron'R  enemies  erected 
theinKelves  into  avengen*  of  too  much  talent  l)eptowed 
npoB  one  single  man. 

Byron  might  have  tj»lfen  up  his  own  defence,  but 
did  not  caret"  do  so,  or  did  It  c-irelwisly  in  some  letters 
written  to  intimate  friends.     To  Moore  he  wrote: — 

["Like  all  imaginative  men,  I,  of  course,  embody  my- 
with  the  chniact*r  while  I  draw  it;  but  not  a 

"moment  after  the  pen  is  from  the  paper.''  tie  always, 
however,  iK'j^jt^d   that  he  might  bu   judired  by  bis 

facts;  and  a  short  time  before  be  died  at  Missolonghi, 
iiller  recommending  Colonel  Stanhope  to  deiiiHt  from 

iihen  pressing  ihe  necessity  of  giving  liberty  to  the 
preas,  and  from  recommending  tiie  works  of  Bentham 
lo  a  [XMiple  who  couhl  not  even  read,  Byron  replied 

Ito  the  Colonel's  rather  hasty  remarks,  ".hidge  me  by 
my  ants."    Thia  request  he  had  often  re[R>ated,  aa  hiti 

Lirfe  was  not  one  of  those  which  fear  the  light  of  day. 

I  All  in  vain.    His  enemies  were  not  satisfiwi  with  this 

jtaeann  of  putting  an  end  to  their  cnlumnie*!. 

Where    does    M.   de    Lamartiuc    find    the    truth 
Hiich  he   proposes  to  tell  the  world  about   Byrou? 

'Ni't  Kurely  among  tlie  writers  whose  biographies  of 

^ Byron  were  either  works  of  revenge  or  of  specula- 
lion,  and  wimelimcB  both.     Not  in  the  conversations 
PAHT    t.  K 
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wlticti  Byron  liad  with  several  people,  and  on  the 
credulity  of  whom  he  loved  to  speculate.     It  csouot, 
therefore,  be  in  the  biographies  of  men  who  have 
\vritteii  crroneoiwlv,  and  have  not  understood  their 
subject;  but  iu  Moore,  in  I'arry,  in  Count  GanibR's 
works,  and,  may  be,  in  a  few  others,     I  Bin,  however, 
far  from  saying,  tliat  Moore  has  acted  towards  Lord 
Byron  with  all  that  friendly    feeling  which   Bynni 
recoinmendud  to  him  on  askiiig  him  to  write  t]ie  Life 
of  Sheridan,  "without   ofTendiug  the   living  or  in- 
sulting the  dead."    Quite  the  contrary.    I  take  it  that 
Moore  has  wholly  disregarded   his  duties  as  a  true 
friend,  by  publishing  essentially  jirivate  loltera,  by 
iulroducing  into  bis  books  ccrtaiu  anecdotes  which 
he  rDight,  if  even   they  were  true,  have  advanta- 
geously left  out;  and  iu  failing,  from  fear  of  wouud- 
ing   living    susceptibilities,    to    assert   with    enei^ 
that  which  he  knew  to  U;  tin?  real  cane  with  Byron. 
More  tlian  any  one,  lifoorc  experienced  the  fatal  in- 
fluence which   injures    independence   in  aristocratic 
Kugtand.     An  Iritihinan  by  birth,  and  a  commoner, 
Moore  wafi  flattered  to  find  himself  elevated  by  his 
talents  to  a  position  in  aristocratic  circles  whicli  be 
owed  to  his  taleiitH,  but  which  he  was  loath  to  resign. 
The    English    aristocracy    then    formed   a    kind    of 
clique  whose  wish  it  was  to  govern  England  on  the 
condition  that  its  secret  of  governing  sbonld  uot  be 
revealed,  and  wan  furious  with  Byron,  who  was  one  of 
them,  for  reveaiiug  their  xvcaknesecti  and  upbraiding 
their  pretensions.    Moore  wished  to  live  amongst  the 
statesmen  aud  noblemen  wliost;  (les|)otic  views  and 
bad  policy  Byron  liad  openly  condeunied,  and  among 
tboee  lovely  islanders  in  whose  number  there  might 
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1x3  Touud  more  Adelinas  titan  xVnroras.  nnd  to  witom 
Bvroii  had  preferred  foreign  Ijeaiities.  Moore,  in  short, 
wished  to  live  with  the  litemr)-  men  whom  Byrtm  had 
ridiculed  in  his  witires,  and  among  the  high  clergy, 
then  as  intolerant  »h  they  were  hypocritical,  and 
who,  a£  BjTon  said,  foi^ot  Christ  alone  iu  their 
Cliri^tianity.  Moore,  whose  necessity  it  had  heoome 
tin  live  among  these  open  revilers  and  eneraiett  of 
Byron,  after  allowing  the  niemoire  of  Byron  to  ho 
burnt,  Iwcaiise  in  them  some  of  the  above-named 
•eiBOfiages  were  unmasked,  iliis  Moore  wan  weak 
enough  not  to  proclaim  energetically  that  Byron's 
character  wa«  a^  great  as  Ihh  genitiR,  hnt  to  do  so 
only  timidly.  By  way  of  i)btainiiig  purdon  even  for 
this  mite  of  justice  to  the  friend  who  was  gone, 
Moore  actually  condos^i-ended  to  associate  hirarelf 
with  those  who  pleaded  extenuating  circumRtnnces 
for  Byron's  temper,  like  Walter  Scott  and  of.hor 
|foets.  But  truth  oomea  out,  nevertheless,  in  Moore; 
and  m  the  perusal  of  Byrou*t;  truthful  and  simple 
letters  we  6nd  him  there  displayed  in  all  his  ad- 
mirable and  uniqut!  worth  as  an  intellectual  and  a 
oral  man.  We  find  him  adorned  with  all  the 
irtties  which  Heaven  gave  him  at  his  hirth;  his 
I  goodness,  which  neither  injustice  nor  micfor- 
tnne  could  alter ;  liia  generosity,  which  not  only  made 
liim  disbelieve  in  ingratitude,  but  actually  incited 
him  to  render  good  for  evil  nnd  obligtKl  him  to  own 
that  '*  he  could  not  keep  his  rebutments ;"  hie  grati- 
tilde  for  the  little  that  is  done  for  him  ;  bis  sincerity ; 
liis  openness  of  character;  his  grL-atuti»  and  disin- 
i*Ht<>dm»s.  "His  very  failing?  were  those  of  a  sin- 
re,  a  generous,  and  a  noble  mind,"  says  a  biographer 
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who  knew  liim  well.  His  contempt  for  base  actions; 
his  love  of  equitv ;  his  fiassion  for  truth,  which  was 
cftiried  almost  to  a  hatred  of  cant  and  hypocrisy, 
were  the  immediato  «iusos  of  his  want  of  fttirnew  in 
his  opinion  of  himself  and  of  liis  nelf-accusalioti  of  j 
things  most  contrary  to  his  nature.  •  ( 

So  singular  a  tmit  in  his  character  was  by  no  moans 
the  result  of  eccentricity,  but  the  resnit  of  an  ex- 
ceptional rtRsemhIy  nf  rare  qualities  which  met  for  the 
firHt  time  in  one  man,  and  which,  shining  in  the  midst      i 
of  a  moat  cornipt  society,  constituted  almost  more  fl 
an    anomaly   which    became   a   real    defect,    hurtful,  ~ 
however,  to  himself  only.     His  ideal  of  the  boaiitirnl 
magnified  weaknessen  into  ci-imes,  and  physical  fail- 
in^  into  dofomiitiea.     Thus  it  is  that  with  the  saints  f 
the  slightest  tmnsgi-cssion  of  the   taws  a]>pcars  at 
once  in  the  light  of  mort:il  sin.     St.  Angnstin  calls  ^ 
the  greediness  of  his  youth  a  crime.    The  iTsult  of  all  " 
this  was  that  his  very  virtues  mystified  the  world  and 
caused  it  to  believe  that  the  faults  which  he  attributed 
lo  himself  were  nothing  in  comparison  of  thope  which 
he  really  had. 

liyroii,  however,  was  indignant  at  being  so  unfairly 
treated.  He  treated  with  contempt  tlie  men  who 
calumniated  bim,  and  as  if  they  were  idiots.  He  can^ 
safely,  therefoni,  bo  blamed  for  not  urging  enough  ™ 
his  own  defence.  This,  to  ray  mind,  constituttwt  his 
capital  fault,  unless  one  considers  defects  of  chai-ac- 
ter  tliose  changes  of  humour  which  rapidly  |T«8!«ed 
from  gaiety  to  melancholy,  or  his  protended  irrita- 
bility, which  was  merely  a  slight  disposition  to  bo 
impatient.     These  were  all  the  residt  of  his  poetical 
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naliiix-,  added  to  th«  cffcds  of  i:ar!y  udticafion  :un!  to 
(hose  of  certain  family  circmnstanoeM.  It  wouhl  be 
too  hard  and  too    unfair   to   attribute  these   aliglit 

1  weaknesses  of  character  proper  to  great  genius  to  Jif 
Iwd  Datnre  or  to  misanthropy. 

(lad  I^jrd  Hvron  not  been  iiii{mtii!nt  he  mnst  have 

llwcn  satislied  vritli  his  own  condition  and  indtffbrerit 

j  to  that  of  others.  In  other  wonJn,  he  must  have  been 
an  egotist,  which  he  was  not.  He  was  gftyby  nature, 
and  rt-pcatedly  showed  it;  but  he  liad  been  wircly 
wounded  by  the  injustici!  of  men,  and  bis  marringe 
with  Miss  )[ilbauk  had  undermine*]  his  peace  and 
happiness.  How,  then,  coidd  he  cscnpe  the  ooeaaional 
pangs  of  grief,  and  not  bt^tray  (nitwardly  the  pnin 
which  devoured  biui  inwardly.  In  Mucb  ruomeiils  it 
was  a  relief  to  him  to  heave  n  sigh,  or  take  up  a  pen 

[to  vent  bin  grief  in  rhyme.  His  misanthropy  was 
qnite  foreign  to  \m  nature.  All  thoso  who  knew 
him  can  bear  testimony  to  the  falsL-ness  of  the  accu- 
sation. 

Moore,  who  knew  him  so  woll,  and  wiio  always 
spt-akB  the  truth  when  no  longer  under  the  influences 
which  at  times  overpower  him,  after  spealiing  of  the 
charm  of  liyron's  manner  when  he  saw  him  for  the 
first  time,  etids  by  salving :  "It  may  be  asserted  that 
never  did  there  exitrt  before,  and  it  is  most  proliable 
never  will  exist  again,  a  combination  of  such  vast 
meutnl  power  and  MUr|>assing  genius,  with  so  many 
others  of  those  advantagea  and  attractions  by  which 
the  world  w  in  geneml  dazzled  and  captivated." 

When,  therefore,  M.  de  Lamartinc  seeks  the  truth 
in  MooTv,  r:irr\-,  and  some  other  biograplicrs  i-espcct- 
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iiig  Byron,  lie  wilt  fiiiii  that  tliiu  Bmuicatly  beautiful 
form  WRfi  in  hai-mony  with  the  splendid  intellect  and 
moral  qiinlitieti  of  t\u>  man.  M.de  Lnniartine  will  see 
that  Byron  was  a  good  and  devoted  eon,  a  tender 
father  and  Inother,  a  faithfnl  friend,  aji  indulgent 
master,  beloved  by  all  who  over  knew  hini,  and  who 
was  never  accused,  even  by  his  enemies,  of  ha\nng  tried 
to  sediicu  an  inTiocont  yomijf  girl,  or  having  diKturbed 
the  peace  of  conjugal  bliss.  He  will  behold  his  cliarily, 
which  vfi\8  universal  and  unbounded ;  a  pride  wtticb 
never  stooped  to  be  subservient  of  those  in  power;  a 
firm  political  ihith  ;  a  contempt  of  public  dignities,  so 
far  as  they  reflected  glory  upon  himself;  and  such  a 
spirit  of  humility  that  he  was  ever  rt!a*ly  to  blame  him- 
self and  follow  the  advice  of  those  whoia  he  deemed 
to  he  animated  by  no  hostile  spirit  against  hiaself. 

When  .M.  dw  Lamsrtliie  scck  all  thin,  not  merely 
written  down  as  in  these  jiagcs,  hut  actually  proved  by 
facts  and  irrefutable  testimonies,  his  loyal  soul  must 
revolt  and  wish  to  do  justice  to  liiniself  by  rejecting  his 
former  opinions.  He  will  understand  that  if  he  himself 
haa  been  called  a  drinker  of  blood  by  the  party  whom 
be  stvles  bigoted  and  eumjiosed  uf  old  men,  Byron, 
too,  may  have  been  calumniated.  Looking,  tlicu,  at 
the  great  poet  in  bie>  proper  light,  tliat  is,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  rare  qualities,  and  ctmsidering  him  under 
each  of  tlie  circumstances  of  his  life,  M.  de  Lam;irtine 
will  own  that  be  had  nusunderstood  that  most  ad- 
mirable of  characters,  and  grant  that  the  **  satauic 
laugliter"  of  which  he  spoke  was,  on  the  contrary, 
the  smile  which  wns  »o  beautiful  that  it  might  have 
lighted  up  by  its  magic  soft  mjs  the  dark  regioins  of 
Siitan.     His  doubts  being  cleared  away,  M.  de  Lamar- 
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ftine  will  end  by  sayiug  that  Byron  was  "an  angel, 
iiiot  a  demon." 

Byron's  mirtfortune  wa«  to  have  been  bom  in  the 

Eiiplaiid  of  thoKC  days.     Do  you  remen)l>er  his  lieau- 

tifiU  lines  in  the  '  Due  Foscari '  ? — 

"Uo  mislit  have  livoil, 
86  tom'A  Tor  mntl*  {iiivMy  of  1i  If, 
So  luring.  *o  WIuT«ili  tliL-  uaLiie  of 
Anotlicr  tutid,  mil  wlm  wi  blctl.  niiil  bk'iuing 
Aa  my  t>.or  pMoin?    Nuiliiii--  hiu  wonliiig 
Unto  hit  h*|i|>UicBi  ftiul  iniui^  mvc  not 
To  be  Venclian." 

In  writing  these  lines  Byrou  ninst  linvc  thought  of 
his  own  fate.  He  was  soarcely  British  by  origin,  and 
very  little  so  by  his  turn  of  mind,  or  by  his  Uidiefi  or 
by  the  natiu^  of  Iuh  genius.  "  My  ancestors  ai-e  not 
Saxon,  they  arc  Noniian,"  be  said ;  *'  and  iiiy  blood 
is  all  meridian." 

If,  indU'ad  of  being  bora  in  England  then,  he  had 
oome  before  the  world  when  hm  star  would  have  been 
hailed  with  the  eame  love  and  regard  that  was  granted 
to  Dante  in  Italy,  to  Chateaubriand  and  I^maiiine  in 
France,  or  to  Goethe  in  GL-rmany,  who  would  ever  have 
blamed  him  for  the  sh'ght  errors  which  fell  from  his 
pen  in  •  Don  Juan,' — a  poem  written  hastily  and  with 
nnleaRiesB,  batof  which  itcan  be  said,  as  MontcBquien 
fwid  of  the  prettiest  women,  "their  part  has  more 
gmvity  and  importance  than  is  generally  thought." 
If  the  BeuBB  of  the  ridiculous  is  ever  stronger  among 
people  whom  ap])reciatlon  of  tlni  beautiful  in  keenest, 
who  more  than  Byron  could  havo  poeaessed  it  to  a 
higher  degree  ?  Is  it  therefore  to  be  marx'slled  at 
that,  in  order  to  make  the  truth  he  revealed  accessible 
10  all,  nud  such  whose  minds  had  rusted  in  egotism 
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atid  routine,  lie  ohoultl  \m\o  given  to  them  a  new  and 
sarcastic  form  ? 

•  Had  he  been  bom  an\n,vliere  bnt  id  the  England 
of  thoise  davH,  ho  never  would  have  been  accitsed  of 
mocking  virtue  because  he  claimed  for  it  reality  of 
character,  and  not  tliat  KiiperBcial  form  which  )te  saw 
existed  then  in  eociety.  He  believed  it  right  to 
scorn  the  ap[)cai'nncei8  of  virtue  pat  on  only  for  the 
purpose  of  reaping  it«  advantages.  Xoone  respected 
moix-  tban  he  did  all  tKat  wa«  really  Iroly,  virtuous, 
and  respectable  ;  bnt  who  could  blame  him  for  wishing 
to  denounce  hypocriuy?  As  for  his  supposed  scep- 
ticism, aud  his  expressions  of  despair,  they  may  be 
classed  with  the  misgivings  of  Job,  of  Pascal,  of 
Lamartine,  of  Chateaiibriand,  and  of  other  great 
minds,  for  whom  the  unknown  world  is  a  source  of 
constant  anxiety  of  tbonglit,  nnd  whose  cry  of  despair 
is  rather  a  supplication  to  tbe  Almighty  that  He  would 
reveal  himself  more  to  their  eyes.  It  must  he  borne 
in  mind  tliat  the  scepticism  which  some  lines  in  his 
poems  denounce  is  one  of  which  the  desponding  nature 
calls  more  for  our  sympathy  than  onr  dennnciationa> 
«nce  "  we  discover  in  the  midst  of  these  doubts,"  savs 
Moore,  "  au  iuuatc  piety  which  might  have  become 
tepid  but  never  quite  cold."  His  own  woHs  should 
be  remembered  when  Ik;  writes,  as  a  note  to  the  two 
first  cantos  of 'Childe  Harold,'  that  the  spirit  of  the 
stanzas  reHects  grief  and  illness,  more  than  an  obsti- 
nate and  mocking  scepticism;  and  so  they  do.  Tliey 
do  not  embody  any  conclusions,  but  are  only  the  ex- 
pression of  a  pa-ssionate  appeal  to  the  Almighty  to 
oome  lo  the  rescue  aud  proclaim  the  victory  of  faith. 
Could  anything  but  a  very  nnlinary  event  be  siwii 
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in  hi»  seimration  from  a  wife  who  was  in  no  way 
suited  to  him,  and  wIiom  worth  can  be  esteemed  by 
tiie  remark  which  she  addressed  to  Byron  some  three 
weekn  after  her  marriagK  :  **  When,  my  Lord,  do  you 
intend  to  give  up  your  habit  of  vei-sitying?"  And, 
alas !  conld  he  possibly  be  Iiappy,  bom  as  he  was  in 

la  country  where  party  pi'cjudices  ran  so  high  ?  wliere 
luH  first  satire  had  created  for  him  so  many  enemies  ? 
where  some  of  his  poems  had  roused  political  anger 
agaiuM  him,  and  where  bix  truth,  hia  huufsty,  could 
not  patiently  bear  with  the  hypocney  of  those  who 
tfiirrounded  him,  and  where,  in  fact,  lie  had  had  the 

^luiafortimc  Ui  marry  Miss  Milbanl;  ? 

The  great  minds  whom  God  designs  to  he  the 
apoatlee  of  tnitli  on  earth,  matte  use  for  that  pnr[>oHe 
of  the  most  efiicacious  means  at  tlieir  disposal.  The 
universal  genius  of  Hyron  allowed  of  his  making  use 
of  every  means  to  arrive  at  liia  end.  He  was  able  to 
be  at  once  pathetic,  comic,  tragical,  satirical,  veho- 
lent,  scoffing,  bitter,  and  pleasant.  Tins  universality 
of  talents,  directed  against  Englishinun,  wati  injurious 

^to  his  peace  of  mind. 

"WliL'n  Hyron  went  to  Italy  bis  heart  was  broken 
down  with  real  and  not  imaginary  sorrows.     ThflW 
rere  not  of  tliat  kind  wbicli  -create  perfection,  but 
'  the  rcstdt  of  an  unheard-of  pcrKccution  on  account 

'of  a  family  difference  in  which  he  was  much  more  Ute 
victim  than  the  radprit. 

He  required  to  U^'c  in  a  milder  climate,  and  a  softer 

ratmosphere  to  breathe  in.  He  found  botli  at  A'onice ; 
and  imder  their  influence  his  mind  took  a  new  turn, 
wliicli  hiul  remained  widuveluped  whilst  in  his  own 
idonde^t  oonntry. 
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lu  tlie  Rtttdy  of  Itilian  literatnre  he  met  willt  the 
lieroeeque  pootry,  wliicli  is  bo  liglitly  anti  eliagantly 
earca^tic.  lie  made  the  acquaintance  of  Buratti,  tlte 
clever  and  charminf;  satirist.  He  began,  hirasolf,  to 
perceive  tlie  haseness  of  men,  and  fouud  iu  an 
ffiHthetical  mockery  of  human  failings  the  most  copious 
of  the  poetical  currutita  of  his  mind.  The  more  his 
friends  and  his  enemies  told  him  of  the  calumnies 
which  were  uttered  against  him,  .so  much  ihe  more 
did  Byrou's  contempt  bwcU  into  dixdain  ;  and  to  this 
(rircumstancc  did  '  Beppo  *  and  *  Don  Juan '  owe  their 
appeaa-ance. 

TIn>  «)cial  condition  of  his  country  and  tlio  preva- 
lent cant  opened  to  him  a  field  for  reflectiou  at  \'onice, 
where  ciistoDis  were  k)  different  and  manners  so  tole- 
rant. Seeing  now  hori}:oim  before  him,  ho  was  mora 
than  ever  disgusted  at  the  judgments  of  those  who 
calumtiialcd  him,  and  midtid  liy  Ixdicving  it  to  be  best 
to  laugh  at  their  mliy  efforts  to  ruin  him.  He  then 
wrote  *  Beppo'  and  afterwards  '  Don  Juan.' 

He  was  mistaken,  however,  iu  believing  that  in 
EnglaTiiJ  thin  new  style  of  poetry  would  be  liked. 
Hia  jests  and  sarcasms  were  not  umlerstood  by  the 
g^aler  portion  of  those  against  whom  tliey  were 
kvcllod.  The  nature  of  the  Bernese  poetry  being 
essentially  French.  England  could  not,  with  its  serious 
tendenciets  like  a  production  in  whidi  the  moral  pur* 
poae  was  artisticnlly  veiled.  From  that  day  forward 
a  severance  took  place  between  Byron  and  his  country- 
men. What  had  enchanted  the  Frtnch  diapleaaed 
them,  and  Byron  in  vain  translated  the  *  ilorgante  *  of 
Puloi,  to  show  them  what  a  jtriest  could  say  in  that  style 
of  poetry  in  a  Catholic  country.    In  vain  did  he  write 
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l.his  friends  thnt  "'Don  Juan'  will  be  known  by- 

kbye  for  what  it  is  intended, — a  entire  on  tlie  abuses 

of  the  preHent  uU^te  of  socioty,  and  not  an  eulogy  of 

vice.     It  may  be  now  and  .then  voiuptuous:  I  can't 

.  help  it,     Ariosto  is  worse ;  Smollett  ten  times  worse ; 

'Fielding  no  better.    No  girl  will  ever  be  suduccd  by 

reading  '  Don  Juan,*  "  Ac. 

But  he  was  hiamett  jtist  iKiPauae  ho  jeated.     To  Imk 
Itiltramontauu  tone  they  would  have  proferrod  him  to 
bhutpheme  in  coarse  Saxon, 

One  of  tlie  best  of  Byron's  biographerB  aasertu  llmi 
be  was  a  Frcncli  mind  lost  on  the  borders  of  the 
Thames.  I-ord  Byron  h.id  every  kind  of  mind,  and 
that  is  why  he  waa  oquuUy  French.  But  in  addres* 
I  idng  his  countrymen,  as  euch,  ho  heaped  a  monntain  of 
abase  upon  his  head. 

With  the  most  mom!  portion  of  the  Knglish  public 
It  Tiolcnt  satire  would  have  had  better  chance  nf 
Bflcceas;  With  the  liig^hcr  claKaos  tiio  work  was  read 
with  avidity  and  pleasure.  It  was  not  owned,  because 
there  were  too  many  reasons  for  condemning  it  j  but 
it  found  its  way  under  mauy  a  pillow,  to  prove  to  tlie 
country  how  virtue  and  ijatriotiam  were  endangered 
by  this  production. 

Murray  made  himself  the  edio  of  alJ  this  wrath, 
and  hord  Byron,  not  able  at  times  to  contain  his, 
wrote  to  him  much  to  the  following  purpose — 

"1  intend  to  write  mv  bcBt  work  in  ItaUan,  and  I 
am  working  at  it.  As  for  the  opinion  of  the  Knglitthi 
which  yon  mention,  let  them  know  how  much  it  is 
wttrtii  beibru  they  come  and  insult  me  by  their  con- 
descou»on. 

I  have  not  written  for  their  picauuru ;  if  they  find 
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theii-s  ill  the  perusal  of  my  wtirks,  it  t8  because  tliey 
wish  it.  I  lutvti  uevor  flattered  tlieiropiuiou  or  tlteir 
pride,  nor  eboll  I  ever  do  m>.  I  have  no  intention 
oitber  of  RTitinf;^  Imoks  for  women  or  to  ^ilii-Uar  !e 
fcmiiK  e  la  fL-fC.'  I  Iiuve  wrilteu  merely  li-oui  impulse 
and  from  paaaou,  nnd  not  for  tlieir  sweet  voce*.  I 
know  wliat  their  appUuHe  is  worth ;  few  writera  have 
li«d  more.  They  made  of  me  a  kind  of  popidar  idu! 
witiiout  my  ever  wishing,  and  kicked  me  down  from 
the  jx'destal  upon  which  iheir  caprice  had  raided  me. 
Bitt  the  idol  did  not  break  io  the  fall,  and  now  they 
would  like  to  raise  it  again,  hnt  they  ehal)  not."  As 
!*(K)n  as  thoy  snxv  that  liyrou  was  perfectly  happy  iu 
Italy,  and  that  their  abuse  did  him  but  very  little 
haiTii,  they  gave  full  vent  to  their  ra(?e. 

They  had  shown  how  little  Uiey  know  him  wheu 
they  identified  him  witli  his  heroes ;  they  foniid 
that  they  knew  even  less  of  him  wlien  he  appeared  to 
them  in  the  reality  of  hin  character,  (.'alumoy  fol- 
lowed u|M>Q  calumny.  Unnble  to  find  him  at  fault, 
thoy  interpreted  his  words  them^Ivcs,  and  gave  them 
a  different  meaning.  Kverj'thing  was  figurative  of 
aome  wickedness,  and  to  the  tiimplcHt  ex[iressions  some 
vile  intention  was  attributed. 

They  depreciated  Jiis  works,  in  which  are  to  be 
found  «ueh  admirable  and  varied  tyjjes  of  women 
characters,  that  they  even  sHrpass  in  beauty  those  of 
Shakespeare  (AngiuUna,  Myrrha,  Aniiah)  :  they  ^lid 
that  Faliero  wanted  interest,  that  Sardiinupalus  was 
tt  voluptuary;  that  S^tJin  in  'Cain'  did  not  speak 
as  a  theologian  (how  could  ho?),  that  titerc  were 
irreverent  tendencies  in  his  sacred  dnimas  —  and 
finailv  that  his  declanitiun  — 
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"  Mj-  nllMii  ntf  tlio  oonnUin*  niid  tlie  cicran. 
Kiiili,  Hir.  Uan, — all  dial  sprin;ia  frinu  lliu  f:ntt  Whole, 
Wild  hnth  pnxluon],  nnd  will  rvccivu  llic  umil," 

fOB    hazardous,    and    almost    Uiat    of  on    atlieitft. 
^Atheist !  he !  who  considered  atheists  foole. 

On  leaving  Venice  for  Ravenna,*  where  hu  had 
Epent  a  few  months,  only  hy  way  of  distraction  in  the 

*  pftli  K1711,  "  It  WW  ia  llie  cuime  of  tlie  pwaa^-  to  tliu  ialnwi  oS  '/ttt, 

twltne  be  w«s  pnl  (in  ahutv,  ttuit  one  of  thi-  mnt  cm|ilislic  iiiriilriitu  a( 

llif*  fit*  otdtrmj;  u)  hiciilMit  irhicU  tlironn  a  rwinfirhnble  jdviiui  inr»tbn 

I'^ttap  aivl  inUkactcH  of  bla  clumcUr,  mor«  i«rlin{ia  Uiui  aujiiiiii};  nhich 

Iku  rel  bern  ii>iTiitk>ual.    One  dnj,  H  li<-  wu  ivnlUin^  t\u;.  (inftrlrrdfcb,  Iw 

llifinl  ail  ftiu^lmii  (it  iiii>;1ii  Iv  one  at  t\w  lujiLyli^iiUK'n'i  WF]i|>onii),  uiid 

ttDlbnUllltix  It,  Mid,  voukOlplMicg  Uie  binde, '  /  lioiild  Ukr  U  Aikuu  tiour 

a  /mm  frtU  afttr  comnitliny  ntunlrr.'     Bv  liiCMi  wbo  )iftic  iiiLjumiigly 

itotlctO  llie  cxInoKliii&Ty  o»t  i-f  liin  tii(^Iu]ili} sIl'uI  unuvintioiis,  thin  '3.ii;in.'r 

•cene  niunt  Iv  rcpnnM  •«  )«lii  iinpmuve  and  lolrtnci ;  llir-  wtrii  10  knoir 

iunr  n  iMii  fail  nliar  G(ilBUiUtln)>  munlcr  du«B  tiut  Imply  *ny  liaurv  W 

|<<-rpt1ra[e  lL«  orluw,     Tlw  fotJing  mi^il  Ik  ■fivrvciivliKl  by  exiwriciicinK 

I  MBj  actual  dcfina  of  gmllt ;  far  it  ii  not  tho  dcnl,— the  acntimonc  nliick 

IfoQiNre  It  iDAkiM  Uio  horiur.    FluL  il  is  iluiu=  iiijuitiw  to  tuppuoe  the 

i^xpnaiMm  ofmidi  n  n-uli  diclalnl  by  ili^iiv.     1««1  Ityron  hut  been  hrjtrd 

I  esfnvM,  IB  till'  tcccnlricity  nf  convrri.tlixn,  witbm  for  n  tnoiv  liiTt'ii80 

kuiwMgf  of  nmorar  lluin  niuntvr  Itself  cuuM  ;;ive.    I'licro  U,  howwcr, 

a  wWe  antl  wiIJ  liilTi-tpnci:  bFlwem  the  cutiowly  that  {iramptc  tlie  "irii  to 

ktHVT  l)ir  Fiacliluiio  of  my  forlini;  ci  idea,  aiid  tba  <Unirtil  ptwicms  that 

imi'  ilty  KrallfiuHk'Ut,"— '«nte,'  162, 

111-  .  rr  WM  [ayclxilosiaal  uid  jiliitodipliioil,  UiatoCa  grctinriiitt 

wishing  (u  etplun  liic  bnu-t  ot  man  in  llx  darkful  drptiin. 

Ih  tl>c  «^e  nf  lit*  <]ep*riur«  (n-nt  T!ouie  ha  lUsiBted  at  Qie  Mtvuticm  6t 
llnaa  ■■— wiw^  msklning  to  llx)  imd,  bIUkhu^i  (bin  t]»ctacla  threw  him 
■•  ■■■  -  :-Tfc«  fercr, cau»iii£ uich  ihin*  ami  mnihtiag  Uiat  heoould  httnllf 

::Hi)]XT»-^l(iM. 

ill  ^  L'iriM  tie  jmimtil  lluhnie  BenrxnuV  cotiivrAatiait  to  that,  of 
Mflanic  Albruini,  hcvauw  flir  wu  IDoni  Ihonnnxlily  Vciii^Iiair,  aiul  u  (iicli 
mw  ihu  »loily  h'.-  uiali«l   Ui   ma][«  c(   imliuiiiil  luniinrni.     lie 

nfi  ,1   «rry*t>n(  in  lie  imrlfi  ovffit  lo  be  ttfn  i»m»,  snij  11  ig  to 

Am  aUntliai  "  i«lljalliil:<it<t  (kitupof  thcuM>iJi»  tuoajscraird 

atdl  M  niiidi  1  ...  irriini  hi»  abort  awj-  nt  Vuniwi  ''"'  '"  f<»I'ly  If 
hail  iiuuit  Dt  thiw  laaiM. 

1>iirr>'  KVV1,  -  I^ord  Hrran  liad  an  JMAltaMe  ciirioalV,  lio  nu  lbs  «rw 
mai  ^  oflil  r«H<atch«a.    He  vittioi  mc  (i>  reble  to  htm  nil  tbu 

inui  iiiiii.ij;  ,i,--.|''-  ■'!  ri'-  II'"  ill  AtDfTir-i.  V-r-^Ti--,  !"••}  raiiad*.'-r 
•  Piwry,"  l«o.  ' 
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midst  of  his  sorrows  and  serious  occupations,  he  was 
accused  of  dissolute  conduct ;  and  the  serious  nttacli- 
ment  which  he  had  wished  t<>  avoid,  but  which  had 
ma^itored  }iis  whole  hearty  and  induced  him  to  live  an 
isolated  life  with  the  person  he  loved  in  a  town  of 
Romagna,  far  from  all  that  could  flatler  Ids  vanity  and 
from  alt  intercourse  with  his  countrymen,  was  brought 
against  him  to  show  that  he  lived  the  life  nf  an  Kpi- 
ciirean,  and  brought  misery  into  the  heart  of  famitios. 
All  this,  no  doul>t,  might  have  again  called  for  his 
contempt,  but  on  his  way  from  Ravenna  to  Pisa  lie 
wrot«  the  ontpoiiringa  of  his  mind  in  a  poem,  the  last 
linea  of  which  are  : — 

"Oh  l^ni<-l  !r  I  ifurttnik  Jell^d't  in  IIit  [imtai«, 
Twiu  1»9M  for  Ihci  Mike  of  tliy  biiih->ouiKlin|t  pbrniicK, 
'riiBii  lOBM  llie  liriglil  nyni  of  ihc  flnaroTw  ilinoiivrr, 
'ITie  liiciuRhl  llial  1  was  not  uiiu/orlliy  lo  lov,-  lier. 

"  Thnt  oliiefly  1  nf/iislit  thi'p,  fWe  only  t  foiinii  I.lioc; 
llvr  ^taiio.'  wtw  till!  b<'*l  uf  ilic  rays  llmt  HUnuuiiil  tliw : 
Wlii'ii  ic  Biiiirklcd  oVr  augbl  liiul  wiMt  biit;l>t  in  my  «1ory, 
I  knew  il  WAX  bvc,  nnd  I  (ult  it  wni  ftlory." 

His  heart  was  wounded  by  the  i)ewecutioiis 
which  those  he  loved  were  subjected.  His  thoughts 
were  for  his  daughter,  who  was  gi'owing  up  in  the 
midst  of  her  father's  enemies,  and  for  his  beloved 
sister  who  was  praying  for  him.  He  contemplated 
in  the  future  the  time  when  he  conld  sliow  the  moral 
and  heroic  power  of  his  soul.  He  looked  forward  to 
the  great  deeds  by  which  he  was  going  to  astonish 
them,  and  perhaps  call  for  their  admiration,  instead 
of  his  writings,  which  had  never  reaped  for  him  any- 
thing but  pain. 

"If  I  live,"  he  wrote  to  Moore,  "you  will  see  that 
I  shall  do  Homcthing  belffir  than  rhyming." 
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Truth,  liowever,  when  told  by  such  men  as  Byron, 
■and  Iwwever  iingraciousK'  received,  must  guide  in 
the  end  tho  ste^ta  of  tliot-'e  who  w»lk  in  it»  wake. 

Thia  has  been  ilie  case  with  Byron's  ]>oetry.  Its 
uiulluence  over  tlie  miitds  of  Kiiglishmon  hm  been 
vory  salutary  and  great,  and  ts  one  of  the  principal 
causes  whici»  bmuglit  on  a  reform  of  the  rooted  pre- 
judices Hud  opinions  of  ihf  public  in  ICiigliind,  by  the 
neceeeity  under  wliich  it  placed  them  of  looking  into 
the  defecta  of  the  law  nnd  of  the  conHlitijtioD,  to 
whidi  they  had  hitherto  so  croucbingly  submitted. 
Since  then  the  feeling  of  good-will  towards  othor 
nntions  has  materially  iiicreaacd  in  that  great  country. 

Others  have  improved  tlie  way  which  Byron 
opened  up  for  reform,  and  thanks  to  liim  Kngland  at 
his  duath  begau  to  lo»e  her  excessive  suaoeptibility. 
She  bciiamc  ftcciwtiimcd  to  listen  to  the  trutii,  and 
tho)«e  who  now  proclaim  it  are  not  reqin'red  to  be 
exiled,  or  to  suffer  as  Byron  did  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  sufferings,  no  doubt,  paved  his  way  to 
everlasting  glory,  but  his  heroic  death  left  him  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemies  wtio  survived  him. 

h'l-vor  a  ])rcmiiturc  death  was  unfortunate,  Byron's 

;  was;  not  only  for  him,  becaui«e  he  was  on  the  point  of 

giving  to  the  worbl  the  pniof  of  those  virtues  which 

Jiad  been  denied  him,  but  also  for  humanity,  by  the 

loss  of  various  treasures  which  will  probably  never 

[  be  found  again. 

The  epoch,  however,  of  faint  words  and  unbecoming 
loe  has  gone  by  even  in  I'^ngland.  Already  one 
'the  greatest  men  of  Ivngland  has  claimed  a  monu- 
ment  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  had  Iwen  denied 
(o  bis  memory  by  the  bigoted  rancour  of  the  man  who 
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was  Dean  at  the  time  of  Byron's  deatb,  denied  to  that 
poet  whom  another  great  Englieh  statesman  has  called 
"  a  great  writer,  but  a  still  greater  man." 

There  remains  a  still  more  imperious  duty  to  be 
fulfilled  by  those  who  have  been  able  to  appreciate  his 
great  quahties.  That  duty  is  to  proclaim  them  and 
to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  falsehood  and  error 
as  to  his  real  character. 

This  is  a  very  long  letter,  my  dear  Count,  but  you 
know  how  long  all  letters  must  be  which  are  intended 
to  refute  opinions  and  to  rectify  judgments.  M.  de 
Ijamartine  has  the  excellent  habit  of  listening  to  your 
advice,  and  that  is  why  I  have  had  at  heart  to  let 
you  know  the  truth  about  Byron.  The  present  work 
will  adduce  the  proofs  of  the  appreciations  contained 
in  this  letter.  I  know  that  you  do  not  require  them, 
but  also  that  the  public  does. 

Pray  accept,  &c. . 
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Portrait  of  Lord  Bybox. 

HB  following  letter  wiw  aildressed  to  AI.  do  Lamar- 
ine,  who  had  asked  ihe  author  of  llicse  pages  to  give 
him  the  "  portrait  physique"  of  Lord  Byron. 

tY  DKAR  MON'SIKCR  OV.  LaMARTIN'B, 
Being  on  tlie  point  of  departure,  Ineverthclese 
wish  to  Bend  you  a  few  explanations  which   must 
^faenre  as  my  apology.     You  have  a^kecl  me  to  draw 
the  p(jrlrail  of  Lord  Byron,  and  1  have  promiHed  yon 
that  I  would  do  so.     I  now  see  that  my  promise  was 
iniptuous.    Every  time  I  have  endeavoured  to 
it,  I  have  had  to  put  down  my  pcD,diHCoumged 
I  was  by  tho  fact  of  tny  always  discovering  too 
iiy  ohetaclcs  between  my  reminiscences  and  the 
ability  of  expressing  them.    My  attempts  appeared 
me  at  times  to  be  a  profanation  by  the  smallness 
their  character  ;  at  others,  they  l>ore  the  mark  of 
extreme  enthusiasm,  which,  however,  (denied  to 
ly  very  weak  in  its  results  and  very  ridieuioos  ia 
itB  want  of  jmwer.     Imager  which  are  preserved  in 
thoti^t  to  a  degree  which  may  almost  be  considered 
Hiif^;ruatural,  arc   susceptible   of  too  much   change 
;  the  short  transit  of  the  mind  to  the  pen. 
Almighty  has  created  beings  of  such  harmo- 
tnd  ideal  beauty  that  they  defy  description  or 
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analysis.    Bucli  a  one  was  Ijord  Byron.     His  won- 
derful beauty  "f  cxpresnioii  has  never  been  rendered 
either  by  the  brush  of  the  painter  or  the  sculptor's 
chisel.     It  tmmtncd  up  in  one  magnificent  type  itie 
highcBt  cxpro*ision  of  every  possihle  kind  of  beauty. 
If  hie  genius  and  his  great  lieart  could  have  chosen  a 
human  form  by  wliich  they  could  liave  been  well  repre- 
8f-nted,  they  could  not  have  chosen  another  [     Gening 
shone  in  his  ver^'  looks.    All  tlic  elfectd  and  emotions 
of  a  great  mouI  were  therein  reflected  as  well  aa  tboM 
of  an  eminently  good  and  generous  heart,  and  indeed 
contrasts  were  visible  which  are  scarcely  ever  united 
in  one  and  the  same  person.     Mis  eyes  seized  and 
betrayed  the  sentimmts  whicli  animated  him,  with  a      i 
rapidity  and  transparency  such  as  called  fortli  from  H 
Sir  Walter  Scott  the  remark,  that  the  fine  head  of  his 
young   rival    "was  like  unto  a  lieautiftil    alabaster 
vase  lightened  up  by  an  interior  lamp."    To  see  him, 
was  to  underst«ntl  thoroughly  how  really  false  were 
the  calumnies  spread  about  as  to  his  character.     The 
ma-s8,  by  llieir  obstinacy  in  identifying  him  with  the 
imaginary  types  of  his  poems,  and  in  judging  hiui  hy 
a  iew  eccentricities  of  early  youth,  as  well  as  by 
various  bold  thoughts  and  expressions,    had    repre- 
sented to  tliemselves  a  factitious  IJyron,  totally  at 
v;iriance  with  the  real  num.     Calumnies,  which  un- 
fortunately   he    passed    over    in    disdainful    silence, 
have  circulated  as  acknowledged  facts.    Time  has  de- 
stroyed many,  but  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  iJiat 
they  have  all  entirely  lieen  destroyed.     Lord  Byron 
was  silent,  because  hu  depended  upon  time  to  silence 
his  calumniators.     All  those  who  saw  him  must  have 
experienced  the  chaiTn  which  trarrounded  him  as  n 
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kind  nf  aympathetu;  atmosphere,  gaining  all  licarls  to 
htm.  What  can  lie  said  to  thtwe  who  oever  saw  hini  ? 
Tell  them  to  look  nt  the  pictures  of  him  which  were 
pninted  by  Sannders,  by  l*hilli]>s.  by  Hoimca,  or  bv 
We*tJil!  ?  All  these,  although  the  works  of  great 
artists,  are  Bill  of  faults.  Saunders'  picture  ruprp- 
aents  him  with  thick  lips,  whereas  his  lips  were 
harmoniously  perfect:  llolmeit  almost  giveR  him  a 
large  insieod  of  bis  well-proportioned  ai»d  elegant 
bead !  In  FhillipR  picture  the  expression  is  one  of 
haughtiuess  and  affected  dignity,  never  once  visible 
to  those  who  over  saw  him." 

"  Theae  portraits,"  says  Dallas,  "  will  certainly 
present  to  the  atrrtnger  and  to  posterity  that  whicli  it  is 
poemble  for  the  brnsb  to  reproduce  ao  lar  as  the  features 
concerned,  but  the  charm  of  speech  and  the  grace 
)f  movement  must  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  those 
who  have  bad  no  opjiortniiity  to  observe  them.  No 
^knuh  can  paint  these." 

^B  The  picture  of  Byron  by  Westall  is  superior  to  the 
Htrthers,  but  does  not  come  up  to  the  original.  As  for 
^Vie  copies  and  engravings  which  have  been  taken 
from  these  pictures,  and  circulated,  they  are  all  ex- 
aggerated, and  deserve  the  appellation  of  caricatui-es. 
^Can  his  portrait  lie  found  in  the  desciiplions  given 
*  Aniiwic  Uic  bnd  pottroibt  of  Loid  Uyion  •jinod  ovor  lUe  world,  there 
amv  UiiU  aurpoMis  aii  olhcra  in  iinlinow,  wliicli  h  often  piit  up  fnr  nlr, 
il  whMi  ■  nensnlilf  vptril  wiahm  (o  [AMotT  (or  »  pMMl  UkMiMa;  it 
WW  dMiH  hj  nn  Adifnan,  Mr.  Wait, — oti  i^xoctlaiit  ui&q,  bui  a  very  tod 
|H{ttt«r.  Till*  i«j[lT«il,  «bloh  Amurici  i»r]iif»t«i  to  hnvp  takm,  «nd  n-hidi 
t»inl  Byron  ixuiwiiteii  to  ait  fcir,  mii  bt-jun  s(  Moiiti'iii^ni.  n«ai'  l<-*lioni; 
^nl  Loril  itymo,  Wiat  ablii;<)il  t»  Icnrn  Montcnaro  niiliWiIy,  could  tmly 
vg  Mr.  Wnit  t*'o  or  three  siltiuga.  Il  wdm  IhcD  finiiihcii  from  mcuiory, 
1,  fill  Ivam  bcins  at  kU  like  ImvA  Byroti,  la  a  rrightful  cftriMturr,  wbieh 
r  taitll;  or  rri«i*>1«  ■■ne''*  todMrnv. 
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by  Ilia  biojrrapherB  ?  But  bit^raphera  eeek  far  mnre 
to  aranse  and  aHtontHh,  in  order  tliat  their  writing* 
m»y  bo  read,  tban  to  adhere  to  the  simple  truth. 

It  cannot  lie  <leni(;d,  however,  that  in  the  portraits 
which  several,  encb  as  Moore,  Dallas,  Sir  Walter  Soott, 
Disraeli,  in  London,  the  Counte»<  Albrizzi  at  Venice, 
Bcylc  (Stendhal)  at  Milan,  Lady  Ble»wing1on  and  Mrs. 
Shelley  in  Italy,  have  drawn  of  LoM  Byron  there 
is  miich  truth,  accompaDiod  by  certain  qnaliScalions 
which  it  is  well  to  explain.  I  shall  therefore  give  in 
their  own  words  (preferring  them  to  my  own  impre»- 
sioni^)  the  nnanimouH  te»tiiuimy  of  thoee  who  saw  him, 
be  tlioy  friends  or  beings  for  whom  he  wa«  indifferent. 
Here  are  Moore's  words  : — "  Of  his  face,  tlic  beauty 
may  l>e  pronounced  to  have  been  of  the  hig^hest 
order,  as  combining'  at  once  regularity  of  features 
with  the  most  varied  and  interesting;  expressiou. 

"  His  eyes,  thoiigli  of  a  light  gray,  were  capable 
of  nil  oxtrcmcB  of  expression,  firom  the  most  joyous 
hilarity  to  the  deepest  sadness,  from  the  very  siiuahine 
of  benevolence  t^i  the  moHt  eoneeiitrated  scorn  or 
rage.  Itnt  it  was  in  the  mouth  and  chin  that  the  great 
benuty  as  well  «b  expression  of  his  tine  countennnec 
lay. 

"  His  head  was  rcniarkablv  small,  so  much  so  as  to 
be  rather  out  of  proportiun  with  las  face.  The  fore- 
head, lliougb  a  little  too  narrow,  was  high,  and  ap- 
peare<l  moi-c  so  from  his  having  his  hair  (to  preservo 
it,  «8  he  said)  sltaved  over  the  temples.  Still  the 
glossj'  dark  brown  curls,  clustering  over  his  hca«l, 
gave  the  finish  to  its  Ijeauty.  Wlieii  to  this  is  added 
llial  his  nose,  though  handsomely  was  rather  thickly 
sliaped,  that  his  teeth  wore  white  and  regular,  aud  hin 
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>mplexioa  colourless,  as  good  an  idea  perhapti  a^  it 

.  in  tbo  power  of  mere  words  to  convey  may  be  ooft- 

ceived  of  \m  features. 

^    "  In  height  be  was,  aa  bo  birasclf  bat;  informed  uk, 

"^five  feet  eiglit  incbes  and  a  half,  and  to  the  length 

of  his   liaibs   he   attributed  liiu  being   such  a  gixnl 

Primmer.  Itis  hands  were  very  white,  and,  acoord- 
g  to  his  own  notions  of  the  «ize  of  hands  as  indi- 
ting birth,  aristocratically  small." 
"  What  I  cbieiiv  rememlMjr  to  have  remarked," 
adds  Moore,  "  when  I  waa  fir«t  introduced  to  him, 
|,waD  the  gentlenei^  of  bi»  voice  and  manners,  tJie 
lobleuess  of  his  air,  IiIs  Wauty,  and  biH  mnrkod  kind- 
ness to  myt«elf.  Being  in  mourning  for  h'm  mother, 
colour  a»  Wf.Il  of  bin  dictis,  an  of  his  glot^y, 
curling  and  picturesque  hair,  gave  more  effect  to  the 
^p>are,  Bpiritimt  pnlencss  of  his  feittureii,  in  the  cxpi-4>B- 
^^on  of  which,  when  he  sjmke,  there  was  a  perpetual 
play  of  lively  thought,  though  melancholy  was  their 
habitual  character  when  in  repose." 

I  When  ifoorc  aaw  him  again  at  Venice,  some  eight 
earn  after  the  fii-st  impressions  which  Byron's  beauty 
ad  pnMluu'd  n)x>n  him  in  Ijondoii  (1812),  henoteda 
change  iu  the  cbaj-acter  of  that  beauty. 

'  He  bad  grown  fatter  both  in  person  and  face, 

jd  the  latter  hiid   most  Riiflered    by  the  change — 

irittg  lost  by  Lbe  enlargcmcut  of  the  features  some 

that  re6ned  and  spiritualised    Ux>k    that   liad    in 

ther  times  distiugniahed  it Ho  waa 

ill,  however,  emiiienth-  handsome,  and  in  exchange 

)r  whatever  bis  features  might  have  lost  of  iheir 

b  romantic  character,  they  bad  become  more  fitted 

the  expretwion  of  that  arch,  waggisli  wisdom,  tliat 
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epicurean  pLiy  of  Immonr,  wliic)i  lie  had  sliown  to  be 
equally  iuiiorent  in  his  various  and  prodigally  gifted 
nature ;  while  by  the  somewhat  increased  rotmdnc«8 
of  the  contours  the  resemblauce  of  his  finely-formed 
mouth  and  diiu  to  tliose  of  the  Belvedere  Apollo  hod 
become  still  more  striking,"  • 

Hore  are  now  tlto  words  of  Lady  B ,  who 

saw  him  a  few  weeks  only  l>efore  his  last  departure 
for  Grooce.  This  lady  had  eouceived  a  totally  dif- 
ferent idea  of  Byron.  According  to  her,  Bjtou 
would  liave  appesired  affected,  triste,  in  accordance 
with  certain  portJ-aite  and  certain  tj-pes  in  his  pocins. 
But.  if  in  oi-der  not  to  cause  any  jealousy  among 
the  living,  she  dared  not  reveal  all  her  admira- 
tion, she  at  least  suffered  it  to  appear  from  time  to 
time. 

"  There  arc  moments,"  she  saya,  "  when  Lord 
Byron's  facu  i«  shadowed  over  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought,  and  then  his  head  might  serve  as  a  model  for 
a  sculptor  or  a  ]>ainter  to  represent  the  ideal  of  poeay. 
His  head  is  particularly  well  formed  :  his  forehead  is 
high,  and  powerfully  indicative  of  his  intellect:  hia 
eyes  aro  fidl  of  expression  :  his  nose  is  beautiftil  in 
profile,  though  a  little  thickly  shaped.  His  eyebrom 
are  perfectly  drawn,  but  his  mouth  is  perfection. 
Many  pictures  have  been  painted  of  bim.  but  the 
excessive  beauty  of  his  lijis  escaped  every  painter  and 
sculptor.  In  their  ceaseless  play  tliey  reprosentcd 
every  emotion,  whether  pale  with  anger,  curled  in 
dindain,  smiling  in  triumph,  or  dimpled  with  archness 
and  love." 

This  portrait  cMiinot   be  suspected  of  iMirtiaHty ; 

•  M;wf,  vol.  ii..  It,  w«. 
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'or,  whether  jmily  or  not,  she  diJ  not  enjoy  Lord 
lyron's  sympathy,  and  knew  it;  she  had  also  to 
forgive  him  various  UttJe  circumstances  which  had 
wounded  lier  "  amour  propre,"  ftiid  was  obliged  to 
aieasnro  lier  praise  in  order  not  to  create  any 
jealousy  with  cortaiu  people  who  surrounded  him 
and  who  had  gome  pretemtion  to  beauty. 

tHere  is  the  portrait  of  liini  which  another  lady 
thu  Comlesio  Albrizzi  of  Venice)  has  drawn,  not- 
ritliRtandiug  her  wounded  pridi:  at  the  refurud  of 
Lord  Byron  to  allow  her  to  write  a  portrait  of  him 
and  to  coutiuue  her  visits  to  him  at  Yuuice  : — 

"  What  werenity  on  his  forelicad  !     What  beautiful 

knbum,  silken,  Uritliant,  and  naturally  curled  hair ! 

What  variety   of  expression    in   his  sky-hluo  eyes ! 

teeth  were  like  pearls,  his  clieeks  had  the  delit»te 

bnt  of  a  pale  rose ;  Uis  neck,  whieh  was  hKniivs  hare, 

iras  of  the  purest  wbit«.     His  hands  were  real  works 

art     His   whole  fmme  want  faultily  and   many 

mad  rathur  a  particular  grace  of  muuucr  than  a 

Ciuh  in  llie  slight  undulation  of  his  person  on  enter- 

injf  a  room.    This  bonding  of  tlie  body  was,  however, 

so  slight  that  tlie  cause  of  it  was  hardly  ever  inijuired 

into" 

Aa  I  liave  mentioned  the  deformity  of  his  foot, 

in  before  cjnoting  other  tcutimouies  to  his  lieauty, 

Aall  wrry  awhile  and  speak  of  this  defect,  the  only 

ne  in  so  pre-eminently  favoured  a   being.     What 

thi»  detect,  Kinoe  all  becomes  illustrious  in  an 

lluKtrioUfiuvan?     Was  it  visible?     Was  it  true  that 

ird  Uyron  felt  this  imperfection  so  keenly?    Here 

in  the  truth. 

No  defect  existed  in  the  formation  of  his  limbs ;  hia 
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slight  iniinnity  waa  nothing  but  the  result  of  Wi 
uess  of  one  of  bis  anklcft. 

His  habit  of  ever  being  on  horseback  had  brought 
on  the  omacialiou  of  hiK  legy,  a«  evinced  by  tbe  post- 
mortem vxamiiiation ;  besides  which,  the  best  proof 
of  this  has  been  lately  given  in  an  Knglitih  uewapaper 
much  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Mrs.  Wildman  (the  widow  of  the  Colonel  who 
bad  bfiught  NewHtead)  lias  lately  given  to  tJiu 
Naturalist  Society  of  Nottingham  several  objects  i 
which  had  belonged  to  Lord  Byron,  and  amongst  ■ 
otbem  hiti  boot  and  shoe  trees.  These  trees  arc 
about  niue  inches  long,  narrow,  and  generally  of  a 
symmetrical  form.  They  were  accompanied  by  the 
following  statement  of  Mr.  Swift,  bootmaker,  who 
worked  for  his  Lordship  from  1805  to  1807.  Swift 
18  Rtill  alive,  and  continues  to  reside  at  HoutliwcU. 
Hia  testimony  as  to  the  gcuuiueness  of  the  trees,  and 
to  the  nature  of  Lord  Byron's  deformity,  of  which 
so  many  contradictory  ossertioua  have  circulated,  is 
as  follows  :— 

" '  William  Swift,  bootmaker  at  Southwell,  Notting- 
hiuiKhire,  having  bad  the  honour  of  working  for  Lord 
Byron  wheu  residing  at  Southwell  from  1805  to  1807, 
as^rts  that  these  were  ihe  trees  upon  wliicli  his 
Lordship's  IxKitfl  and  shoes  were  made,  and  that  iha 
last  pair  delivered  was  on  the  10th  of  May,  1807. 
He,  moreover,  affirms  that  his  Lordship  had  not  a 
club  foot,  as  has  been  said,  but  that  both  hia  feet 
were  equally  well  formed,  ouo,  however,  being  au 
inch  and  a  half  shorter  than  the  other.  Tbe  detect 
wan  not  in  the  foot  but  iii  the  ankle,  which,  being 
weak,  caiL^d  the  foot   to  turu  out   too  much.     To 
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remedy  this  bie  Lordship  wore  a  very  light  and  thin 
hoot,  which  was  tightly  lacod  jiuit  under  the  tule, 
and,  when  a  hoy,  ho  was  made  to  wear  a  piece  of 
iruu  with  a  joiut  at  the  anklt;,  whiclt  paaKed  Itehind 
the  leg  and  was  tied  behiud  the  ehoe.  The  caif  of 
tilts  leg  waa  weaker  than  the  other,  and  it  wan  the 
lefit  leg. 

(Signed)        "  'William  Swift.'" 

This,  then,  is  the  extent  of  the  defect  of  which  so 
much  has  been  eaid,  and  which  has  been  called  a  de- 
formity. A&  to  it«  being  visible,  all  those  who  knew 
him  assert  that  it  was  so  tittle  evident  that  it  was 
«vuu  im[H*i<Kiblu  to  diswver  in  whicli  of  the  legs  or 
feet  the  fault  existed.  To  the  testimoDies  already 
quoted  I  must  add  another : — 

"  His  defect,"  sayb  Mr.  Gait,  "  was  scarcely  visible. 
Ue  bad  a  way  of  walking  which  made  it  apjieai' 
almost  im[H.>rccptible,  and  indeed  entirely  so.  I  spent 
^pevcral  days  on  hoaid  a  ship  with  him  without  dis* 
^fcovering  thittdefect ;  and,  iu  truth,  bo  little  [wrceplible 
^kas  it  tliut  u  doubt  always  existed  iu  my  mind  whether 
^Bt  might  uot   be  the  effect  of  a  temponuy  accident 

ratlier  than  a  natural  defect." 
^ft  All  those  who  knew  him  being  therefore  agreed  in 
^Thia  opinion,  that  of  people  who  were  not  ac(|iiainted 
with  him  in  of  no  value.  But  if,  in  the  material 
appreciation  of  a  defect,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
^kr,  ueveral  have  erred  in  tlieir  moral  appreciation 
^^f  the  fact  by  pretcudiug  that  Lord  Byron,  for 
ary  reasotui,  was  exceedingly  seumble  uf  this 
lifect.  This  cxcofiiiivc  semubility  was  a  pure  in- 
veution  on  the  part  of  his  biographcra.     Whcu  he 
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did  eipcrieuee  it  (wluch  was  never  but  to  a  von- 
moderate  extent),  it  was  only  becanse,  phvsicallr 
fipeaking,  he  suffered  frfnn  it.  Under  the  sals  of  the 
weak  foot  he  at  times  experienced  a  painful  sensatiou, 
eBpecially  after  long  wallcB, 

"  Once,  at  Geuoa,"  says  Mmc.  G.,  "  he  walked 
down  the  hill  of  Albaro  to  the  seaside  with  me.  by  a 
ruj^ed  and  ruujrh  path.  ^Vhcn  we  had  roacluHl  the 
shore  he  was  very  well  and  lively.  But  it  was  an 
exceedingly  hot  day,  and  the  return  home  fati^ed 
faim  greatly.  When  home  I  told  him  I  thought  be 
looked  ill.  'Yes,'  said  he,  'I  sufler  greatly  from 
my  foot ;  it  can  hardly  he  conceived  how  mucli  1 
suffer  at  tinted  from  tliat  pain,'  and  he  oontiiiucd  to 
speak  to  mo  about  this  defect  with  great  Bimplicdty 
and  indifference." 

He  used  ofttm  even  to  laugh  at  it,  go  Biiporior  was 
he  to  that  weakness,  "Beware,"  said  Count  Gamba 
to  hira  on  one  occasion  whiU-t  riding  with  him,  and 
on  reaching  some  dangerous  spot,  "  beware  of  falling 
and  breaking  your  neck."  "  1  sliould  decitlodly  not 
like  it,"  said  Byron  ;  "  but  if  tliis  leg  of  which  I  dou't 
make  much  use  were  to  break,  it  would  he  the  same 
to  me,  and  i>erhaps  tlicu  1  should  he  able  to  procure 
myself  a  more  useful  one." 

The  sensitivone**),  thorcfore,  which  he  was  said  to 
experience,  and  which  would  have  been  childish  in 
him,  was  in  reality  only  the  occasional  experience  of 
a  phyMcal  pain  which  did  not,  however,  aiToct.  his 
(rtrrugth,  nor  the  grace  of  In's  movements,  in  all  those 
physical  exercises  to  which  he  was  so  much  attached. 
It  in  no  wise  altered  his  good  looks,  and,  as  a  proof 
of  this,  T  shall  again  bring  testimonies,  giving  first 
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lat.  of  M.  N,,  who   was  at  Constantinoplo  when 
Jvrou  aiTived  there  for  the  first  Ume,  and  who  thus 
ribes  him  in  a  review  which  he  wrote  of  him 
\er  Byron's  death  i — 

A  stranger  then  entered  the  hazaar.     He  wore  a 

carlet  cloak,  richly   t^mbroidered  witli  gold  in   the 

tylc  of  an   Kuglish  aidc-de-oamp'e  drei^i^  nniforni. 

He   WB8  attended   by  a  janissary  attached  to   tlio 

Englieh  Embaswy  and  by  a  cicerone :    he  appeared 

to  be  ahotit    twentj'-two.     His  features  were  of  so 

exquisitti  a  delicncy,   tliat  one   might   almost   have 

given  him  a  feminine  appearance,  but  for  the  manly 

expresMioQ  of  his  fine  blue  eyes.     On  entering  the 

inner  shop  ho  took  oflf  his  hat>  and  showed  a  head  of 

curly  auburn  hair,  which  improved  in  no  Mnall  degree 

the  iinixmimon  I>eauty  of  his  face.    The  impression 

118  whole  appearance  made  npon  my  mind,  was  such 

that  it  has  ever  remained  most  deeply  engraven  on 

it;  and  although  fifteen  yeai's  liave  since  gone  by, 

the  laptio  of  tiuic  has  not  in  the  least  impaired  the 

H^hnem  of  the  recollection."     Then,  speaking  of  his 

^■nanner,  he  goes  on  to  say  : — "  There  was  so  irre- 

Hnstihle  an  attraction  in  his  manner,  that  only  those 

Hsrho  have  been  so  fortunate  aa  to  be  admitted  to  his 

intimacy  can  have  felt  its  power." 

Moore  once  asked  Lady  Holland  whether  she 
believed  that  Lady  Uyron  had  ever  really  lavtd 
Lord  Byron.  "  Could  it  bo  otherwise  ?  "  replied  Lady 
Holland.  "  Was  it  possible  not  to  love  so  loveable 
ft  creetore  V     I  eee  him  there  now,  surrounded  as  it 

Keie  by  that  gieat  light;  oh,  how  bandwrne  he 
aa!" 
One  of  the  most  ditlicult  things  to  define  was  the 
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colour  of  Ilia  eyes.  It  wae  a  mixtare  of  bloe.  ^^v> 
and  violet,  and  Ihene  various  colours  were  each  npper^ 
most  according  to  the  thought  which  occupied  bis 
mind  or  his  heart.  "Tell  me,  dear,"  said  the  littlo 
Eliza  to  liur  tustcr,  whftse  entliusi:uiin  for  Byron  ^he 
shared,  "tell  me  what  in  the  colour  of  his  vjca'i'' 
"  I  cannot  nay  ;  I  lieheve  th«n  to  be  dark,"  answered 
Mite  Eli^sa,  "  but  all  I  know  is  that  tbey  have  quite  a 
fiupemattiral  splendour."  And  one  day,  having  looked 
at  llieiu  with  greater  attention  in  order  to  ascertaiti 
their  colour,  she  said,  "  They  are  the  finest  eyes  in 
the  world,  but  not  dark,  as  I  had  at  first  believed. 
Thuir  hue  is  that  of  the  eves  of  Marv  Stuart,  and  his 
long,  black  eyc-iaslies  make  Uiem  appear  dark.  Never 
did  I  before,  nor  ever  again  shall  I,  )«ee  such  eyee! 
As  for  his  hands,  tbey  are  the  most  beautiful  handi^ 
for  a  man,  I  ever  saw.    His  voice  is  a  sweet  melody."  • 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  enchanted  when  he  ootild 
dilate  on  the  extraordinarj'  beautj-  of  Byron.  One 
day,  at  Mr.  Home  Dnimmond's,  he  exclaimed  . — '*  As 
for  poets,  I  have  seen  the  best  that  this  country  has 
produced,  and  although  Burns  had  the  finest  eyes 
that  can  be  imagined,  I  never  thonght  that  any  man 
except  Byron  could  give  an  artist  the  exact  idea  of  a 
poet.  His  portraits  do  not  do  him  the  least  justice ; 
the  varnish  is  there,  but  the  ray  of  sunshine  is 
wanting  to  light  them  up.  The  beauty  of  Byron,** 
he  added  "  is  one  which  makes  one  di-eam." 

Colonel  Wildman,  his  colleague  at  Harrow,  and  ■ 
his  friend,  was  always  wont  to  say,  "  Ijoi-d  Byron  is 
(be  only  man  among  all  those  I  have  seen,  who  may  be 
calk-d,  without  rcHtxiction,  a  really  handsome  man." 
■  lliM  K.  SouUi. 
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Dismoti,  in  liis  novel  entitled  '  Venetia,"  6|)eak« 
thus  of  the  beauty  of  Hiiljert  (who  is  Lord  Byron) 
wheu  Venetia  Bndshis  portrait:  — 

*'  That  being  of  supernatural  beauty  is  hor  father. 
Vonng  as  he  ^vas,  command  aticl  geiiins,  the  pride  of 
nolile  pa»<ion0,  all  the  glory  of  a  nroative  mind, 
■eemcd  stamped  upon  tiiii  brow.  AVith  all  his  luarvet- 
lons  hfanty  he  seemed  a  being  bom  for  greatness,  .  . 
I  Ui  reulity  exceeded  the  wildest  dreams  of  her  njtiutnce. 
Iter  brightest  visions  of  grace  and  loveliness  and  genius 
seemed  personilied  in  thisfonn.  He  wan  a  man  in  the 
Tory  spring  of  sunny  yuulh  and  of  radiant  beauty.  He 
.was  above  the  middle  height,  yet  with  a  form  that 
layedexquiHite  graee.  .  .  U  was  a  countenance 
of  singidar  loveliness  and  power.  The  lips  and  the 
moulding  of  the  chin  resembled  tJie  eager  and  ira- 
p:u»ioned  tendcrneBS  of  the  sliapo  of  Anttnous ;  but 
in^ttead  of  the  effeminate  snltenne-ss  of  the  eye,  aud 
the  narrow  smoothnetts  of  lliu  forehead,  i^hone  an 
e][pres»ion  of  profound  and  piercing  thouglil.  On 
,ch  stdo  of  the  clear  and  Ojwn  brow  de.scended,  even 
the  ahoulderB,  the  clualering  locks  of  golden  hair; 
wiiile  the  eyes,  lai-ge  and  yet  deep,  beamed  with  a 
spiritual  energy,  and  shone  like  two  wells  of  crystal- 
inc  water  that  i-efleet  the  ti  11- beholding  heavens." 

M.    Ik^yle    (Stendhal)     writes    to    Mr.    rfwanton 

Belloe:— "It  wa»  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  I81tt 

tlint  I  met  Lord  Byrou  at  the  theatre  of  the  Scala, 

at  Milan,  in  the  box  of  the  Uremon  MiniKti>r.     1  waa 

stmck  wiih  Lord  BjTon's  eyes  at  the  lime  when  he 

^nrag  listening  to  a  sestetto  in  Mayer's  opera  of '  Klena. 

^B  BdTcr  in  my  life  »aw  anything  more  beautiful  or 

^piore  expressive.    Even  now«  when  I  think  of  the  ex- 
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prcsmoti  which  a  great  paiuter  should  give  to  genius, 
I  always  liave  before  me  that  ma^ificont  head.  I 
had  a  moment  of  enthnaiAitm.''  And  fiinher,  li«t  adda 
ttiat  one  day  he  saw  him  listeiiiup-  to  Monti  wliilst 
the  latter  was  singing  his  first  couplet  in'  the  'Ma»- 
cheroniana.'  "  I  shall  never  forf^et,"  laid  he,  "  the 
divine  expreieion  of  hin  look  ;  it  was  the  serene  look 
of  genius  and  power," 

I  might  multiply  these  testimonies  of  people  who 
hare  seen  him,  and  611  many  [>age8;  their  [uiriicular 
character  is  their  unifurm  resumhlanco.  This  proves 
the  wundneitt  of  the  grroimd  on  which  their  truth  is 
based.  I  will  add  one  more  testimony  to  the  others, 
that  of  Mi-s.  rtlielh'y,  whicli  is  even  nearer  tlie  trutli. 
ami  oondensea  all  the  others  : — "  Lord  Byron,"  iiaid 
tliii^  distingaifihed  woman,  "  was  the  first  geniua  of 
his  age  and  tho  handsomest  of  men." 
'  In  all  theso  portraits  there  is  much  truth,  h«t 
they  are  not  sufficiently  complete  to  give  those  who 
never  saw  him  any  bat  a  feint  idea  of  his  snule,  or  of 
his  month,  whicli  seemed  to  be  not  suited  to  malcrial 
purposes,  and  u»  be  pm>Jy  intellectual  and  divine;  of 
Ilia  eyes,  which  chauged  from  one  colour  to  another 
according  to  tho  varioua  emotions  of  his  soul,  but  the 
habitual  expression  of  which  was  that  of  an  infi- 
nite and  intense  softness;  of  his  sublime  and  noble 
brow;  of  liis  melodious  voioc,  which  attracted  and 
captivated ;  and  of  tliat  kind  of  supernatural  light 
which  seemed  to  surround  him  like  a  halo. 

This  inability  on  the  part  of  artints  and  biogm- 
piiers  to  render  exactly  Byron's  features  and  looks, 
is  not  to  bo  wondered  at,  for  although  perfectly 
regular,  his  features  derived  their  principal  beauty 
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km  the  life  whicli  his  soul  ingtillod  into  them.  The 
otions  of  his  heart,  the  changw  of  his  thoughts, 
appeared  ho  variously  upon  hit;  countenance,  and 
gave  the  latter  so  changeable  a  cast,  that  it  sufKoetl 
not  for  the  artist  who  Iiad  to  porttny  him,  to  gaae 
at  and  study  him,  as  one  generally  doe«  )f«B  gifted 
Bfcr  pilevated  organisations.  The  reality  waa  more 
likelv  to  be  well  interprettsl  when  it  stood  a  prey  to 
the  various  emotions  of  the  bodI  ;  in  his  leisure  hours, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  life  and  lovt?,  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  knowledge  that  he  waa  young,  hand- 
some, beloved,  and  admired.  Then  it  was  that  his 
beauty  beeame,  as  it  were,  radiant  and  brilliant  like 
^-a  ray  of  sunshine. 

^^  The  time  to  see  bint  was  when,  under  the  inflaenoe 
^Bf  genius,  his  houI  wha  tormented  with  the  desire  of 
^^ponring  out  the  numberless  ideas  and  thoughts 
which  flooded  his  mind:  at  sueh  moments  one  twircely 
dared  approach  him,  awed,  as  it  were,  by  the  feeling 
of  oneV  own  nothingnefia  in  comparison  with  his 
gn?alnes9.  Again,  the  time  to  see  him  was  when, 
coming  down  from  the  high  regions  to  which  a  mo- 
ment befoi-e  be  hail  soared,  be  became  once  more 
the  dimple  child  adorned  M-ith  goodness  and  every 
grace;  taking  an  interest  in  all  things,  as  if  he  were 
?■•  .Ity  a  child.  It  was  impossible  then  to  refrain 
hum  the  contemplation  of  this  placid  beauty,  which, 
without  taking  away  in  the  least  from  the  admira- 
tion which  it  inspired,  drew  one  towards  him,  and 
made  him  more  accessible  to  one,  and  more  familiar 
by  lessening  a  little  the  distance  which  separated 
one  from  him.  But,  above  alt,  ho  should  have  Itetm 
Man  daring  the  last  days  of  bis  stay  in  Italy,  when 
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his  soul  had  to  sustain  the  most  cruel  blows;  when 
heroism  got  t}ie  better  of  his  afleclionH,  of  his  worldly 
interests,  and  even  of  his  lovo  of  eaee  and  tranquil- 
lit^'' ;  when  bis  health,  already  ehaken,  appeared  lo 
fail  him  each  day  more  and  more,  to  the  loss  of 
liis  intellectual  powers.  Had  one  seen  him  then  as 
we  saw  him,  it  would  scarcely  have  lieen  possible  to 
]Miint  him  as  he  looked.  Docs  not  genius  require 
genius  to  be  its  interpreter  ?  Thorwaldsen  alone  has, 
in  bis  marble  hunt  of  him,  been  able  to  blend  the 
regular  beauty  of  his  feattu-es  with  the  sublime  ez-  fl 
preteion  of  hit<  oountenauce.  Had  the  reader  seen 
liim,  he  would  have  exclaimed  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  h 
"that  no  picture  is  like  him."  V 

Not  only  would  he  have  observed  in  his.  handsome 
face  the  denial  of  all  the  absurd  statcnienU  whidi 
had  been  made  about  him,  but  he  would havo  noticeil 
a  soul  greater  even  than  the  mind,  and  superior  to 
the  act«  wliieh  he  pcrfoimcU  ou  this  earth ;  be  would 
have  read  in  uumistaka-ible  diaracters,  not  only  what  fl 
he  was, — a  good  man, — but  tJie  promise  of  a  moral 
and  intellectual  (xirlcctiou  ever  iucreasiug.  II'  this 
progreaisive  march  towards  perfection  was  at  one 
time  arrested  by  the  trials  of  his  life,  and  by  the  con> 
sequences  of  undeserved  sorrow,  it  was  wcU  proved 
by  his  whole  conduct  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  in  the  laet  {locms  which  he  wrote.  His  poems 
from  year  to  year  assumed  a  more  perfect  beauty, 
and  increased  constantly,  not  only  iu  the  splendour 
of  their  conception,  but  also  in  the  force  of  their  ex- 
prcHtiions,  and  their  moi-al  tendency,  visible  especially 
in  his  dramas.  In  them  will  be  found  types  surpase- 
tng  in  purity,  in  delicacy,  in  grandeur,  in  heroism. 
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without  ever  being  untrue  to  nature,  all  that  ever 
was  conceived  by  the  beet  poets  of  England.  Shake- 
speare, in  all  his  master  creations,  has  not  conceived  a 
more  noble  soul  than  that  of  Angiohna,  or  a  more 
tender  one  than  Marina's,  or  even  one  more  heroic 
tiian  Myrra's.  As  his  genius  became  developed,  his 
Boul  became  purified  and  more  perfect.  But  the 
Almighty,  who  does  not  allow  perfection  to  be  of 
this  world,  did  not  permit  him  to  remain  on  earth, 
when  once  he  had  reached  that  point.  He  allowed 
him,  however, — and  this  perhaj^  as  a  compensation 
for  all  the  injuries  which  he  had  suffered, — to  die  in 
the  prime  of  life  a  death  worthy  of  him ;  the  death 
of  a  virtuous  man,  of  a  hero,  of  a  philosopher. 

Excuse  this  long  letter,  for  if  I  have  ventured  to 
speak  to  you  at  such  length  of  the  moral,  and — may 
I  say  the  word  ? — "  physical "  beauty  of  the  illoatriouB 
Englishman,  it  is  because  one  genius  can  appreciate 
another,  and  that,  in  speaking  of  so  great  a  man  as 
Lord  Byron,  there  is  no  fear  of  tiring  the  listeners. 
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"I  RCR  that  tltc  gTMUr  i«rt  o(  the  nuta  ol  my  Uim  ifndeRVOiir 
tiluiniali  tlio  "loijr  of  the  gvniTOiis  aiiJ  fiui!  outioiiB  of  oldcD  ilors  bj 
gifing  to  tliein  »omc  vile  InUrpniatlon,  or  Iiy  finding  Mtn*  vaIti  caiim 
or  oonnon  trhicb  praduood  tli«m  —  rciy  claTw,  iadMdl  I  *tuUI 
uan  A  aimiUr  lio«Do<>,  and  tske  tht  (nmc  iTwihla  to  ondtttToar  to  nier  Umw 
grmt  niuni:*,"— MOVTAIOSB,  elinp.  "Olorj-." 

Thk  portrait  of  Lord  iiyron,  in  a  moral  poiDt  of 
view,  \b  still  to  be  drawn.  Many  caumtH  have  con- 
spired to  make  the  task  difticult,  outl  the  portrait 
onlike.  Physitally  speaking,  on  account  of-  his 
matchless  beauty — mentally,  owing  to  bin  genius — 
and  monilly,  owing  to  the  rare  qualities  of  his  squJ, 
Ixird  Byron  was  certainly  a  iibenomenon.  Tba 
world  agrees  in  this  opinion ;  but  is  not  yet 
agreed  n])on  the  nature  and  moral  value  of  the 
phciiomouon.  But  as  all  phenomena  liavf,  besides 
a  primary  and  extraordinary  caiUBe,  some  secondary 
and  accidental  causes,  which  it  is  ueoessary  to  exa- 
mine in  order  that  they  may  be  understood ;  so,  to 
explain  Byron's  nature,  we  must  not  neglect  to 
observe  the  cauHea  which  have  contributed  chiefly 
to  the  formation  of  bis  individuality. 

His  biograpliers  have  rather  considered  the  results 
than  the  causes. 

Kven  Moore,  the  best  among  tbem,  if  not.  indeed, 
the  only  one  who  can  claim  the  title  of  biographer, 
grants  that  th<>  iiatnn>  of  Lord  Byron  and  its  opciii- 
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tions  were  inexplicable,  but  does  not  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  understand  tliem. 

Hero  are  his  own  words  r— "  So  various  indeed,  and 
contradictory  were  his  attributes,  bolh  moral  and 
intellectual,  tliat  he  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been 
not  one,  but  many :  nor  would  it  be  any  gr^t  exag* 
geration  of  tlie  truth  to  eay,  that  out  of  tlie  mere 
partition  of  the  properties  of  his  single  miud,  a 
plurality  of  cbanictern,  all  difl'erent  and  all  vigorous, 
might  have  l«en  famished.  It  was  this  multiform 
aspect  exhibited  by  him  that  led  the  world,  during 
his  short,  wondrous  career,  to  compare  him  with 
tlie  medley  hoMt  of  porsonngca,  almost  nil  differing 
from  each  other,  which  he  playfully  enumerates  in 
one  of  hie  journals. 

"  The  object  of  so  many  contradictory  oomparisona 
must  prolrably  bo  Uke  something'  different  from  them 
all ;  hut  what  f/iai  is,  in  more  than  i  know,  or  any* 
body  else." 

But,  while  merely  explaining  the  extiaordinary 
richneee  of  this  nature  by  the  analyni»4  of  its 
reBults,  by  his  changeable  character,  by  the  frank- 
nesei  which  ever  made  his  heart  sjwak  that  which 
it  felt,  by  his  excessive  sensitivoncss,  which  made 
him  the  slave  of  momentary  impressions,  by  hia 
almost  childlike  delight  and  astonishment  at  things, 
Moore  does  not  arrive  at  the  true  causes  of  the  phe- 
Domeuon,  He  registers,  it  is  true,  certain  eSecta 
which  beoorac  causes  when  they  draw  upon  the  head 
of  Lord  Byron  certain  falAo  judgments,  and  open  the 
door  to  every  calumny. 

Without  adopting  the  system  of  the  influence  of 
racea  on  mankind, — which,  if  pushed  to  ita  extreme 
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oonaequencee,  muet  lead  to  the  di«uitroiig  and  rlf,pIoi^ 
able  doctrine  of  fatalism,  and  would  make  of  man  n 
mere  machine, — it  la,  liowever,  impiHiMibto  to  douy 
that  i-accsand  tlteir  amalgamation  do  exercise  a  greuC 
influence  over  our  opeclcs. 

It  is  to  Ibis  vary  influence  of  race,  whicli  was  so 
evident  in  Lord  Byron,  tliat  we  attribute,  iti  a  measuro, 
the  exceptional  nattu-e  of  the  great  En^litib  poet. 

Aa  tbe  reader  knows,  Lord  Byn>n  watt  descended, 
by  hia  father,  from  the  noble  race  of  the  Birons  of 
France.  His  ancestors  accompanied  William  tliu 
Conqueror  to  Gngland,  aided  him  in  the  couqiieat 
(jf  tliat  country,  and  distinguished  tbeminelveH  in 
the  various  fields  of  battle  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
total  subjugation  of  tJie  Uland. 

In  hia  family,  the  sympathies  of  the  original  race 
always  remained  strong. 

Hit)  fatlier,  a  youtliful  and  brilliant  oflicer,  was 
never  happy  except  in  France.  He  was  very  inti- 
mate witJi  the  Mai-e'chal  de  Biron,  who  looked  upon 
him  am  a  connexion.  He  even  settled  in  PariH  with 
ht9  first  wife,  the  Marcbionesa  of  (J^rmarthen.  Soon 
after  hm  becond  miu-riiige,  hu  brought  bin  wife 
over  to  France,  and  it  was  in  France  tliat  she  con- 
ceived  the  future  poet.  When  obliged  to  return  to 
England  to  be  confnied,  she  was  so  far  advanced, 
in  pregnancy  that  she  could  not  reacli  London  in 
time,  but  gave  birth  to  Lord  Byron  at  Dover.  It 
was  in  France  that  Byron's  father  died  at  tbirty-6ve 
years  of  age.  Through  his  mother — a  Scotch  lady 
connected  with  the  n»yal  hinise  of  Stuart — he  had 
Scotch  blood  in  bis  veins. 
,.  'I'lie  powerful  influence  exercised  by  the  Norman 
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CouqlIU8^  in  tlie  mndification  of  all  tlie  old  habits  of 
Great  BritaiD,  and  in  making  the  English  that  which 
they  now  are,  hits  descended  as  an  heirloom  to  some 
old  aristocratic  faniili«s  of  the  kinp^oni,  where  it 
diecovers  itself  at  different  times  in  different  indivi- 
dualfl.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  did  this  influence  show 
itself  more  clearly  than  in  the  person  of  Lord 
Ryron. 

His  doplicate  or  triplicate  origin  was  already 
visible  in  the  east  of  his  features.  Without  any 
analugy  to  the  tj'pe  of  beanty  belonging  to  the  men 
of  his  country  (a  beauty  SL-Ulom  found  apart  from  a 
kind  of  cold  reserve),  Loni  Byron's  beanty  appeared 
to  unite  the  enei^-  of  the  w<'8t«m  witli  the  HpU-ndour 
aod  the  mildness  of  the  southern  climes. 

The  influence  of  this  mixture  of  racea  was  equally 
visible  in  his  moral  and  intollcciual  character. 

He  belonged  to  the  Gallic  race  (modified  by  the 
Latin  and  Celtic  elements)  by  his  vivacity  and 
moWlity  of  cliaractcr,  as  well  as  by  his  wit  and 
Ilia  keen  appreciation  of  the  riHiciiIous,  by  those 
miiles  and  aarcasms  which  hide  or  discover  a  pro- 
(bond  philosophy,  by  his  perception  of  humour 
without  malice,  by  all  ihose  amiable  qualities  which 
in  the  daily  interconr&e  of  life  made  of  him  a  being  of 
wich  irresistible  attraction.  He  belonged  to  that  race 
likewise  by  bis  great  sensitiveness,  by  his  expansive 
good  natiire,  by  bis  politeness,  by  his  tractableneee, 
by  his  universal  character  which  rendered  every 
cipeciea  of  succesa  easy  to  him ;  by  his  great  gener- 
osity, by  his  love  of  glory,  by  his  passion  for  honour, 
his  intuitive  perception  of  groat  deeds,  by  a  courage 
which  might  have  appearetl  rash,  had  it  not  been 
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iK'txtio,  ttiul  wliicb.  ID  presence  of  the  greatest  perils 
Aihl  t-vou  of  vleatli.  ever  preserved  for  him  that 
(vtviiitY  i,>t'  iuiikI  which  nllowed  him  to  laugh,  even  at 
»tK'ti  iimt-<$;  bv  his  euergy.  and  also  hj  his  nnmerous 
tuetttifti  *nd  Uxiily  requirements ;  and  by  his  defects, — 
whi\*h  wviv^  «  sligliT  tendency  to  indi^^retiuti.  a  vant 
vM*  (tttxWtxv  iujurivMis  10  his  interests.  impatieDce,  and 
a  tiiU  ^*:  i:'.vna:::e:;i  atiJ  apjareni  ficblene^u 

Hy  IvSi»1'j:^  u^  tee  western  race  bv  his  vast  intel- 
kxl,  l-y  tis  iriKtival  o.^oiaHSi  sense,  whith  fbnued 
ihv-  i^^  -.•:"  his  i:itel*rt.  *ni  whk^  uevvr  a&>ved 
ti:*i  V  li-.wj-.v  #ucv.3»e  v'v'ixvptiocs  firom  xrsii  seoaa. 
.vtvi  j:>\\t  :\««.i^ — t'fcv  fskhws.  ia  thrc  wkaah  so 
,2^'v%-<'\\i  >  s  -32:*;*,=*:?."^  **  '■-■  =iiic  re'.'cie  «t  be 
K*v-  ■vv  «.->  ,  ;>  TJv  Ji-^ci.  ,■;  "rit  >eeiiz^s..  ^e  extent 
,.  >^  *<■•«-;"-■  Vi^i  ^»  ;■«««."■-  for  i:ioe»si£fliiie.  his 
-v-.., ../^  .V  .iMiCv  r.3#  iiiirsx  f^ir  the  iimuoe.  and 
;'\  ,:.i,  X--^;  •■*!"  »K4»i»clK>ly  which  t^^mei.'u  ^Uow 
^■^  inn*  ilw'  mi%i*t  of  every  \AeafmTe.  ill  sibeae 
ii^t;>»kv»,  ,'J,'»K«»ts.  which  l-eloDged  sephsxeEv-  to 
it<o:\  tt^v^K  in  France,  in  Englatid,  and  zxi  vansas 
^%'UiitHv'a^  Iviut;  united  in  Lord  Byron,  jvufiued  a 
kuttl  ^U  tttK^uutly  whii-li  £XarUe<i  cystcmaat  arGiBB, 
*ud  «'\oH  h>'m>si  bic^rrapbcrs.  The  a^»z«sio»tn- 
vUt)t»t  i^'  a1)  ihes)e  qualities  caased  his  oida  Co 
kuKi  (h^iv  i^syohological  compaa:  in  their  cMtn^te 
y\i  Uia  vhuvming'  nature,  and  jnsritt.  loseUMr  with 
MUlh,  »ulVoi\sl  by  the  rvsuli.  Thus  a  pcraait.  dtawn 
iiMU'  itusl  v'ver  air.*iii.  siili  reaiajus  lo  W  painted. 

The  m\x*i  im:i^;iiary  ponraii.  however,  of  T/>H 
U\  ron»  tuid  ivrtainly  the  ^oast  H&e  him.  is  that  wiiich 
hui.  i^v'iu'mj  I'unvuoy  in  Krar^v  :  not  only  has  that 
|Hiili'ttil  not  Kvn  >lniwn  tn^n*  ivatuiv-.  r.oi  onlv  is  it  a 
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caricatiii-e,  but  it  ir  aUo  a  calumny.  Those  who  drew 
it  took  romajice  for  history.  They  charged  or  ex- 
a^^ratad  incidents  in  his  life  and  peculiarities  of  his 
character  ;  thuH  the  tmnnouy  of  the  totii  rnMinbk  wtve 
ioel.  Ugiiuebs  and  eccentricity,  which  aiuunc,  suc- 
ceeded beauty  and  truth,  which  are  sometimeB  weari- 
some. 

TfaoBO  who  knew  and  lo\'ed  Lord  Hyron  even  more 
as  a  man  tliau  a  ^uius  (and,  after  all,  these  are  those 
who  knew  him  permnally)  HufTer  by  this  injustioe 
done  to  him,  and  fevl  the  absurdity  of  making  bo 
{>rivil<^^l  a  being  act  so  whimsical  a  part,  and  one 
HO  contrary  to  his  nature  as  well  as  to  the  reality  of 
Ills  life. 

If  this  imaginary  portrait,  however,  were  more 
like  tliom  which  liis  be£t  biographcre  have  dran-n  of 
him,  juiitice  to  his  memory  would  become  bo  difficult 
a  task  as  to  l>e  almoHt  impossible.  Happily  it  is  not 
so;  and  those  who  would  cousclcutiously  consult 
Moore,  Parry,  and  Gamba,  must  at  least,  give  up  the 
idea  that  thiti  admirable  geniuH  was  the  eccentric 
and  miamiablu  Iwiug  he  ha«  been  represented.  To 
reach  this  point  would,  perhaps,  require  a  gi-eater 
respect  for  truth. 

Even  in  France  there  are  many  stiperior  persona 
who,  struck  by  the  force  of  fadu,  have  at  limes 
endeavoured  to  seize  certain  features  which  might 
le«d  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  have  attempted 
to  dhow  that  Lord  Byrou's  noble  cliaracler  and 
beauty  of  soul,  aa  well  as  his  gcuiutt,  did  honour 
(o  humauity.  But  their  efforts  have  been  vain  in 
presence  of  tlie  absurd  and  contradictory  creation 
uf  fancy  which  ha»  been  styled  '*  Lord  Byrou,"  aud 
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wliicli,  witli  few  mcKlification!<;,  cootinues  to  be  called 
ao  to  tluH  (lay. 

How  hns  this  oocun'cd?  what  ^vo  riae  to  itP 
ignorance,  or  carelessness?  Both  causes  in  France, 
addi-'d  to  revetigiu  in  Kagland,  which  fouud  its 
expreesiou  in  caDt,-— a  species  of  scourge  which  is 
becoming  quite  the  tiisliion. 

The  first  of  thu»u  French  biographers  (I  mean  of 
those  who  liave  written  upon  and  wislied  to  chap  i 
raetenze  Lord  Hyron),  without  knowing  the  man 
they  wei'e  writing  about,  set  to  work  with  a  ready- 
made  Hyi-on.  This,  no  doubt,  they  found  to  be  an 
e:isicr  method  to  follow,  and  one  of  which  the  i-esutts 
must  prove  at  least  original.  Hut  wbei-e  lia<l  they 
found,  and  from  whoae  hands  did  iJiey  receive  this 
ready-nuidu  poet,  who)«  features  they  reproduced 
and  offered  to  the  world  ?  Probably  from  a  few 
line^  not  without  ni(<ril.  of  Lamnrtine,  who  by  the 
aid  of  his  ricti  imngiuution  had  idcutiflcd  Byron 
with  the  types  winch  he  had  conceived  for  \m 
Oriental  poems,  mixing  up  the  whole  with  a  heap 
of  calumnies  which  had  just  been  circulated  nboQt 
him. 

PerlmpB  also  from  certain  critics  who  believed 
in  the  statements  of  various  calumniators,  and  who 
tbuiusflvoH  had  probably  not  had  luiy  better  authority 
than  It  few  articles  in  badly  informed  papers,  or  in 
news]Mi])erR  politically  opposed  to  Loi-d  Byron.  We 
all  know,  by  what  we  see  daily  in  France,  bow  little 
we  can  trust  the  moderation  of  these,  and  the  justico 
they  render  to  their  adver>uiricg ;  what  must  it  not 
have  been  in  England  at  that  time,  when  pttfisions 
ran  m  high? — Perhaps  also   from   the  jealousy   of 
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(iethroned  rivals! — the  echoes,  perliaps,  of  the  revenge 
of  a  womau  equally  ilifltinguidhed  hy  her  rank  and 
by  her  talent,  but  whose  pansioii  approached  the 
l>niindaries  of  madness,  or  of  the  implacable  hatred 
of  a  few  fanatics  who,  substituting  in  the  most  shame- 
less mamier  their  worldly  and  sectarian  inter^jstH  for 
the  Gospel,  denounced  him  as  an  atheist  because 
be  himself  had  proclaimed  them  hypocrites.  Finally, 
perhaps,  from  a  host  of  absurd  niraonrs,  equally 
odious  and  vague,  caused  by  bis  neparation  from  his 
wife,  and  by  the  articles  published  in  newspapers 
printed  at  Venice  and  at  Milau. 

For  Byron's  noble,  «implo,  and  sublime  person  was 
therefore  substituted  an  imaginary  Iteing,  formed  out 
"  tbe«e  prejudices  and  tlicso  contradictory  elements, 
too  outrageous  even  to  be  believed,  and  by  dint  of 
sbeer  malice. 

TbuM  enveloped  in  a  dense  ntmosphere,  n-hich 
became  an  obstacle  to  the  disclosure  of  truth  as  the 
donds  are  to  the  rays  of  the  aun,  his  image  only 
apjieanKi  in  fanlafitlcal  ontlinet;  borrowed  from  '  Con- 
the  Corsair,'  or  '  Childe  Uarold,'  or  '  L»ra,"  or 
Manfred.'  or  indeed  '  Bon  Juan.'     Analogies  were 

ught  which  do  not  exist,  and  to  the  poet  were  at- 
tributed the  sentiments,  and  even  the  acts,  of  these 
imaginary  buingM,  albeit  without  any  of  the  great 
qiKilities  which  constituted  his  gi'eat  and  noble  soiii, 
and  wliich  he  has  not  imparted  bo  any  of  his  [H>etical 

cations. 

Upon  him  were  heaped  every  possible  and  most  con- 
ctory  accusation — of  sc^pticitun  and  pantheiMm, 
of  deism  and  atheism,  of  superstition  and  enthu- 
siasm, of  irony  and  pussion,  of  sensuality  and  ideality, 
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of  generosity  niid  avarice.  These  went  to  form  liis  por- 
trait, pretseuting  every  contraflt  and  every  autagonian, 
which  God  Himself,  the  FaUier  and  Creator  of  all 
thiiige,  hilt  also  Uiu  Author  of  all  harmony,  could  not 
liave  assembled  in  one  and  the  same  being  utileM 
He  made  of  lilm  a  species  of  new  Frankenstein,  in- 
capable of  treading  the  oixlinary  paths  of  ph\irical, 
moral,  or  intelleRtua),  nay,  of  the  moet  ordinary 
exititeucc. 

Al'ter  thus  protliicing  such  an  eocetitric  character, 
— the  more  extraordinary  tJiat  they  entirely  forgot  to 
consult  the  true  and  moitt  simple  history  of  his  life, 
whin-e  if  some  of  the  ordinary  excusable  faults  of 
youth  are  to  be  found,  "some  remarkable  qualiticB, 
however,  must  be  noticed," — these  wonderful  bi<^rs- 
pliem  exclaim,  astonished  as  it  were  at  their  own 
eoiichiaionn : — "  This  is  indeed  a  moxt  singular,  extra- 
ordinary, and  not-to-be-defined  being!" 

I  should  think  80 :  it  is  their  own  work,  not  the 
noble,  amiable,  and  sublime  mind,  the  work  of  God, 
and  which  he  always  cxkibittid  in  hiniKlf, 

"  I'tr  (AT  (II  oo1hii4  frde  fm  noi."— rBTUBCB. 

Happily,  if  to  paint  the  portjait  of  IJyron  has 
become  impossible,  now  tliat 

"  Poca  icrta  t  rimaato  il  nio  beWUn," 

it  is  easy  to  describe  his  moral  character.  H5" 
invisible  form  is,  it  is  true,  above,  but  a  consden- 
tious  examination  of  his  whole  life  will  give  us  an 
idea  of  it.  He  knew  this  so  well  himself,  tliat  a 
few  days  before  his  death  he  begged,  as  a  favour, 
of  his  frieud  Lord  Harrington,  then  Colonel  Stan- 
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dope,   at   MisBoionghi,   to  judge    hiui    only    hy   hift 
deeds.     "  Jodge  me  by  my  deeds." 

All  l)oinl>a8tic  exproanoiiH,  all  syKtematic  views 
should  1k!  dificRrded,  and  attention  j>aid  only  to 
iactH,  in  ordor  to  discover  the  fmu  inteliectuiil  figure 
of  Lord  Byrun  ho  completely  lost  sight  of  by  liis  de- 
tnictora. 

Since  the  imaginary  creations  of  his  pen  in 
moments  of  exuhod  pnstiion  ahould  not  lie  taken  ils 
tlje  real  loanifetitation  of  bi»  cbai'acter,  the  latter 
ia  to  be  found  in  his  own  deeds,  and  in  the  lesti> 
mony  of  those  who  knew  him  personally.  Heroin 
shall  we  seek  truth  hy  which  we  are  to  deal  with 
the  fanciful  statements  which  have  too  long  been 
received  aa  facta.  Let  us  consider  the  opinions  of 
iboee  who  by  their  authority  have  a  right  to  portray 
him,  whiJHt  we  study  the  various  causes  which  have 
conlrilmted  to  lend  the  public  into  errors  which  time 
has  nearly  consecrated,  but  whicli  shiill  he  corrected  in 
France,  and  indeed  in  every  conntry  where  passion 
and  nniroosit}'  have  no  iutereBt  in  maintaining 
them. 

"  I'ublic  opinion,"  says  M.  Cousin,  "  has  its  cnrora, 

but  thuiM!  cannot  be  of  long  duration."     Tliey  lasted 

,  a    long    time,    however,    im    regards    Lord    Byron ; 

Ibat,  tliauks  to  God,  they  will  not  bo  eternal.    He 

l'ilti])euded  upon  this  himself,  for  he  once  at  ilavenna 

wrote  these  prophetic  words  in  a  memoranduia  t^ 

"  Never  mind  the  wicked,  who  have  ever  jwo 
scented  me  witli  the  help  of  Lady  Byron :  triumph- 
ant justice  will  he  done  to  me  when  the  hand  which 
writes  this  is  as  cold  a»  the  hcBrt«  that  have  wounde<l 
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Id  Knglaud,  Lord  Byron  triumphed  over  many 
jealous  eueinies  whom  Itin  fimt  satire  earned  for  liim, 
no  leae  thai]  the  rapid  and  wonderful  rise  of  his 
gvnius,  which,  tntitead  of  appearing'  by  depTP**, 
burst  forth  at  once,  as  it  were,  and  lowering  over 
many  established  reputations.  The  prestige  which 
be  a(M]uii-ed  was  such  tliat  every  obstaole  Tttx 
surmounted,  and  in  one  day  he  saw  himself  raised 
against  him  will,  and  without  his  having  ever  sought 
tlm  honour,  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fasUioa  and 
literary  fame. 

In  a  country  where  success  is  all,  his  enemies,  and 
those  who  were  jealous  of  his  name,  were  obliged 
to  iall  hack  ;  but  they  did  not  give  up  their  wea{x>Ds 
itor  their  spite.  One  curious  element  was  introdoced 
in  the  national  veneration  for  tbe  poet.  It  wu 
agreed  that  never  bad  sucli  an  accumulation  of 
varioiw  gifts  been  heaped  upon  the  bead  of  one 
man  :  he  was  to  be  revered  and  honoured,  but  on 
one  condition.  Ho  was  to  be  a  mysterious  being 
whoso  genius  should  not  tran!<gTe^  the  boundaries 
of  the  Kast ;  who  was  to  allow  himself  to  be  identified 
with  tho  imaginary  beings  of  his  own  fancy,  how- 
ever disagreeable,  nay,  even  criminal  they  might 
be  in  realitj*.  IVue,  his  personal  conduct  (at  twenty- 
four)  was  to  be  above  all  human  weakness ;  if  not, 
he  was  to  be  treated,  as  certain  siijiemtitious  votaries 
treat  their  idols  if  tbey  do  not  obtain  at  once  the 
miracles  tbey  ask  for.  Mis  secret  enemies  pcr-| 
fith'ously  made  use  of  tbesc  stupid  demands  of  tbe] 
public. 

Insinuating  and  giving  out  at  times  one  caluinny! 
after  another,  tbey  always  kept  behind  the  scenes,! 


Ived,  tiowever,  to  ruin  iiiin  in  )Jic  piiliiic  cslcom 
the  first  opportunity,  whicJi  tliey  knew  they 
would  not  have  long  to  wait  for  fi'om  one  so  o])cn, 
80  passionate,  so  generous  as  Lont  Byron.  The 
greatest  misfortuui:  of  ii)«  life — hiM  mamnge— gave 
them  their  opportnnity.  Then  they  came  forth, 
threw  down  the  mask  which  they  had  hithei-to  worn, 
to  put  on  one  more  hideous  still ;  overinrned  tlio 
ittaliie  from  the  pedestal  upon  which  the  puhlic  had 
raised  it,  and  tried  to  mutilate  itB  remuinti.  But 
au  the  stuff  of  which  it  wa.<*  made  was  a  marble  which 
could  not  be  broken,  they  only  defiled,  insulted, 
id  outlawed  it. 

Then  it  was  that  France  made  acquaintance  with 
ord  Byron.  She  saw  him  first  mysteriously  en- 
veloped in  the  romantic  Hemblunce  of  a  Corsair,  of  a 
flccptical  Harold,  of  a  young  lord  who  had  dcsiiiaed 
id  wounded  his  mother  country,  from  which  bo 
almost  been  obliged  to  exile  himwlf,  in  oonee- 
juenco  of  a  series  of  eccentricitie*,  faults,  and — who 
tnowH? — of  crimes,  perhajw.  ThusiSiuglit  in  a  jjer- 
iious  net,  Lord  Byron  loft  England  for  Switzerland. 
He  found  Shelley,  whom  he  only  knew  by  name,  at 
unuva,  where  Lo  stopped.  ShcUey  was  another 
siim  of  English  fanatical  and  intolerant  opiniouH; 
but  he,  it  may  be  allowed  at  least,  h»d  given  canse 
for  this  by  Bome  reprehensible  writings,  in  which 
he  bad  declared  himself  an  athciftt.  Nu  allow- 
auce  had  been  made  for  btu  youth,  for  he  was  only 
iieveiitecn  when  he  wrote  'Queen  Mab,"  and  he  found 
liimeclf  expelled  not  only  from  the  university  but 
also  from  his  home,  which  was  to  him  a  real  eauae 
of  iwrrow  and  niisfoitime. 
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tVtw-i^vti  th<«e  two  great  minds  there  existed  a 
wkU-  ^ult"  -tluit  which  exists  between  pantheism  and 
sjtittnirtlism :  but  they  had  one  great  point  of  re- 
s^'iiiL'i;i:k¥.  uwir  aiutrial  paaeionate  love  for  justice 
»iul  'i>i[rui:i;rv.  their  haired  of  cant  and  hypocrisy, 
tri  !iK-!.  .iil  riio  ek'X'Tttvd  ^iennments  of  the  moral  and 
Mvi:u  ■tiii:i.  With  Lord  Byn.ia  these  noble  dispoai- 
■loiisi  ^'i"  ::k'  -K-iirt  la-l  mind  were  oatnrally  the 
,-\'nn«,\niv>in.v  -.T  "lis  :astes  and  ojHnions.,  which  were 
^i«*'.'  '.iiU  si-.r-i'ial-sapA*.  Wiih  Shetley.  tboagb  in 
.■^■a,(Hvi!c(ioii  i»t1i  ::»  -ji.. taphyac*.  they  were  not- 
*»'i!i»i».iv:::tu:  '"  'M.-0''ny  wirh  the  be«atifal  senti- 
■i;,^i;».  ,'i  ?:>  >».iii.  ■»!;».■■.;.  'vz^n.  2.e  was  only  twenty- 
■.ij<v  *tA;t  •'  fo;'.  '-ati  ilrviiiCj  ■eiperr-enced  the  nn- 
X  ^^i^^■»*. -i  tin. I.  l*'ivir--sc«:'.T:v»  iucLi^  wounded  and 
I  .  .  'v  -K-  vt  ^i^•^^in1i*  >n-i  --JTrsts-v  '>f  the  world, 
».i  -K-.i^i..*-.  V  i:',r*.-.t.-d  X'  ^m:h.  -:-cbfr.  A  real 
■!.v..,:x!  ;•  -»;■.•>-;;  ;;■  .vc^-.-err  Taem.  Tfc-ey  saw  one 
t..v'.K;  .•.■\.i.  *..i:  .  *T»5i  :!  -.It?  ■.tc^r^rioos  which 
■ivx  tv.i;  i.x'i  "■>■'  >■  '-•-*  ~mi;  :iac  5^.^^  seed  was 
■«,«  »'!..■  >iiii-.;  »-:»  -'•  rr-.tfiiutf  "Eit?  works  of 
j^c.-us  w  i.v-:   '•'-~^;  :■-•  :fce   -jr    s%"  ir  "a*  &w«  of  the 

AU'vj.:;,:'---  Ia'c-i  B'jT:n-r  .i^i—  wrfcjr  DKtrtally 
\wtiv.%wv;.  «:..  ::■:  ii^.izj^  -.z  ^irrvi  A'ttli  find  its 
wax  -.v.v  •:.  Tl'i  siTT-iTs-  T_.;-:i  \^  njOi  i^^  painfbl 
kuv>x\  Uvii-e  w^:.:=.  ^e  ia.:  --'  :r::,el  jajl  jvrfidioTis 
\M\»v.jrs  i:-^  ■:■:  z:^:^  '^-  r&iz.  ;:  fzi^rLc  oot  the 
limixUiy  ■::  ^z-xr^^i:  ir  ':!<  zri-rz.'^  *zji  tte  rccolleo- 
lion  oi  t'.e  eazj  Tizjraseril  I'errl-r  ::  whom  he  was 
the  vieiini,  a.,  ani  ^ac::  ■::  :,.:HStr  ^tr^szoents  fonnd 
their  tvho  ir.  tiie  -  Pris-iirr  .:'  •;:-.■::??.,"  in  the  third 
nuito    of    'Ch'.U-     H;ir\-:.i."    i:.    ■  M.-»iift¥d.'   in    the 
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,  pathetic  etaiusas  ad<lres8ed  fo  his  sister,  iii  tite  adniir- 
Lable  and  sublime  monody  on  tlie  death  of  Sheridan, 
I  and  ill  tJic  '  Drearn,*  which,  accoi-ding  (o  Mwire,  iie 
'  must  have  wi-itteu  whiUst  filjoddiiij;^  many  liitter  tears. 
I  According  to  the  same  authority,  the  latter  poem  is 
the  most  melaticlioly  and  pathetic  history  that  over 
I  came  forth  from  human  pcu. 

I  shall  not  mention  here  the  persecution  to  which 

jBjTon  was  siihjecied  then,  nor  the  ever-manly,  dig- 

luified,  hut  heartrending  words  wliich  it  drew  forth 

from  the  oohle  poet  in   the  midst  of  his  retire*!, 

MiudiouB,  reffular,  and   virtuous  existence.     I   shall 

speak  of  it  elsewhere;  hut  I  will  say  now  that  so 

iinexamplwl,  atrocious,  and  foolish  was  this  pei-aecu* 

tiou,  that  his  enemies  must  have  feai-ed  the  awakening 

of  the  public  conscience  luid  the  effects  of  a  reaction, 

which  might  make  them  lose  all  the  fruits  of  their 

victory,  if  they  tarried  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  it. 

The  most  cruel  aiuoug  them  was  the  poet  laureates 

.  Ill  whose  eyes  Byron  could  have  had  but  one  defect— 

^ihat  of  being  auperior  to  hiui.    True,  Byron   had 

iiueqtiQued  him  in  the  famous  satire  which  was  tJie 

I  work  of  his  youth;    but   he   had  moat  geuerously 

expiated  his  crime  by  confessing  it,  in  buying  up  the 

ftfth  edition  so  as  tii  aniiiliilato  it,  and  by  deularing 

tliat  he  would  have  willingly  suppit-ssed  even  the 

memory  of  it.    This  noble  action  had  gained  for  him 

Lhu  foTgiveoesti  and  even  the  frtendtJup  of  the  most 

'  generous  among    them ;    but  the   revengeful    poet 

laureate    was  not,    »a  Byron    oaJd,    ''of   tlnxie   who 

furgive." 

This  man  arrived  at  Geneva,  and  at  once  set  about 
)itii  lialeful  work  of  revenge.     This  was  all  the  ensier 
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i>n  ».ivmir  of  the  spirit  of  cant  which  reigned  in 
tliat  <.x>iiiwrv.  ami  owHng:  to  the  intimacy  which  he 
ti'uiul  U'  I't?  ciistiQg:  between  Byron  and  Shelley, 
tVif  wlu'm  t-kewise  he  had  conceived  a  mahgnant 
litittx'U.  U  uiueit  be  sui'l.  however,  that  the  laureate 
littvri;;  a>  iKWUUC  d.^r.  amongst  other  works,  his 
'  W.ii  l'v\'r"  I  wiiicti  had  been  pronounced  to  be  an 
iHiiu^'i-Hi  iKvk.  wad  had  been  prohibited  on  that 
.K\vuiu\  rather  -rjfiwd  to  his  hypocrisy  to  regain 
•\H  :iiiti  '.Uv'  ti.'r-ut.'r  -Tedir  he  en^yed. 

Hk-  iictm^wv  ^er-v^n  B«T«i  and  the  spurned 
iiiu'tsi  >lioik'v  -^>t:v^««fDced  :&  t.'apical  opportunity  for 
■.tiijs  -luui  -o  tsiicv  bis  r»vi;n£«.  He  circulated  in 
v.;iMKv»  ul  ill'  ;ti!?w  rticons  which  had  been 
.tti'ttu  11  ■.of'.w'it.  imt  iewribed  Byron  under  the 
**^-iHt  «i^Mt>.  >*vi3(fraad  -iras  at  that  time  over- 
■.,-1  •*  lit  -vif'su.  ^'I'^oi  the  recently-signed 
Amv  Kwi  -.!•--«.■«*.«  ■»•  'ae  CcacriwBt.  The  laureate 
■  v>v  '  :k  t  :it;  I  :K-^ft^  "«->.<  ttted  to  make  the 
i^.s.si  'in  •.■^'it.:  -o-fn?  'c  ^;«BeTa  lielieve  in  all 
■iv  ■■',:».-;»  v  k;7i-'<«  "^t— a  wfeicfa  was  passed 
tAvr  .<  !..tiii<:t.  t;itr  ;t.T*-Rhi^  ;&nempted  to  make 
A  >i.\v-v;;*  .'i  !  ^  ■  •■i">  -rsajovv  in  their  town. 
W>^f.    .V    -.■***,■••,  tif    ^rrwis^   sbey   stopped    to 

ASfcr*.-  ii  :v.',  ",te»,n;-:i --!•' ,  ■.iirT^iy:  Ti»  their  glaaaes 
lo  •.":■:■'•:  ;■>■;•>.  'i':'-:^  -:•■  ••»;  ii::^.  id  his  rides; 
iho\  ;\y>.-ni^;  ',:j,z  :.-.  -v-ws  *\rii.-ta:r  s»ll  the  girls 
ill  ih(-  "Kw  iUi^t-  ^c-i,  -  &«,.  although 
his  htf  w^\s  ^-.ru-vfl^v  1  -'"3  >;>N,  ."oe  w>puid  have 
wiid  ihai  :.i#  jri-ft-.uv  v>k<  s  o.CRwrion.  Having 
found  i:,  ;i  :niv-.".'.;rs"  r^-^sv:  :;■,■;■  r^aaie  of  Shelley, 
accomi^rtiiied  ly  u.c  .;:»:  r,^-a::.>r!  of  -atheist!" 
wh'uh     Ilyn^T)     h:i.l    an-.-sf-iv    -tr'vU    »mii    with    his 
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pen,  the  lanreale  caught  at  this  and  gave  out  that 
I  tlie  two  friendH  had  declared  thctrnKelvrn  t^  he  atheists. 
He  attributed  their  friendship  to  inramous  motives; 
hf>  spoke  of  incest  and  af  otlior  ahoniitmtions,  so 
odious  that   Byron's  friends  deemed  it  jirudent  not 

I  to  speak  to  him  a  word  of  all  this  at  the  time.  He 
only  Icamt  it  at  Venice  later." 

Wbta  jwUtical  tnatU  obliged  Count  Gftmha  lo  quit  Romt^na,  lia 
ongbt  ■!  Gntt   ot  goics  witli  liU  r&iuily  to  tiike  up  liis  uhoiv  nt 

Lotd  Bjrtrm,  oD  Icnrning  llii»,  liimtigb  »  leU«r  fnim  lJi«  CcunlCNs 
Guioci'iii,  nlio  iiaii  n:J»iiic<l  licr  fntiiilj  M  Ploivnct,  r1itai>|irovixi  o(  tlmn 
iaagfi,  KoA  bf^nl  Shvlley— llii'ii  dii  a  vinii  to  liciii  nt  Rav«uiiH~lo  Hijinai 
for  bim  hi*  dii«]i{«robniiati,  aoA  aiatv  thu  reatriiM  of  it.  Slidlcy  aJijfnwed 
ll»  (i>ll<>vin)[  tclUr  in  lulUii  to  the  CoaalK»,  tint)  tbn  project  waa 
ktittniloiwil : — 

"MuiAM, — Al  the  n^iuml  o(  loy  friitwl.  Lord  Bynm,  I  oonrid<T  it  niy 
dtUJ  to  oSm  f «  Boiat  coiMidcntioiui  rcUtivR  to  the  [itirpowid  jniiriiR;  io 
Omu'vii,  ao  i«  lu^tvu  juH  nil  iiliji  of  tin'  umlcfli ruble  r(«iilu  tlkuly  lo  I'i'llow. 

I I  fbHct  mjraelf  Ikal  you  will  wcfjit  this  rcjuttil  of  liii^  toyotluT  *itti  the 
liHtfiTM  IcwlinK  BID  Id  noqiitcvcc.  lu  on  rxcuiv  for  the  librrtf  lakrn  hj  n 
total  itnuigiT.  Ill  nctiit'^lhii]!,  ihii  nolo  <>bj->ct  I  bara  Id  viuw  it  luy  rrnMiil't 
|mao  of  Iniud,  and  tliitt  uf  t)iOM  in  whoui  lit-  a  no  ilKc[)1y  intcrvsCcd.  I 
liAvn  no  othrr  motirr,  nut  con  eoUTUiin  any  oihort  and  Irt  it  i<iif!ifc,  in 
jiwofof  my  perfect  tincraily,  to  aanire  joii  that  I  also  bavn  sufltrvl  fruiii 
Ml  iii'.'>ltn(it  cltrey  al  tion;*,  nm!  from  tj-iauby,  uiid  iLai  I,  bkr  yuur 
fomily,  have  mrt  «ith  ]ienircati<iD  und  flaluniuy  m  my  nvlc  nrwurd  for  bvu 
(if  cpMDtfy. 

"Allow  DM-,  iiuilntn,  loBbilc  tlii  rtaaona  for  wliich  it  *ocinii  to  mn  tliat 
'0«Di-va  would  not  be  an  njiyirgjiriato  rratdrncc  for  jonr  fftrnfty.  Tout  dr- 
i3inwUiica  uffur  aooM  auak^  with  lliow  exbiics  batwecn  my  family  aud 
[j^rd  llyron  in  tbi;  fuicmcr  of  1813.  Our  dwnlHuj^  ivcrc  clone  tagcthrr; 
onr  mode  of  life  whs  I'lirt  and  n^ind ;  it  would  be  liii]:oaBlble  Io  !n>;i;-i]i(! 
aa  cxiMoioe  vinplcc  tlksa  oim,  less  calcuUtol  lo  dtaw  duwu  the  ncjicrnoiiii 

"Tlime  calnmniea  wero  of  tbe  mgat  unhcaid-of  nature,— mJly  loo  in- 
bnimi  til  fcrniit  n*  Io  tiuat  tbmi  vith  diodajn.  Botli  UcocTaiw  mid  Kii£li«h 
■atAbllttbu.)  at  GcMivii  nftinncil  tliAl  im  wnn  Ipadjnt;  a  lifo  of  ihi;  moat 
tinl)lii*biii<;  f(<>lli^iii:y.  Tlicy  wiid  llrnl  ire  bad  iiiadi^  a  coni[aoL  tu;^tli0r 
(gr  oitnginfi  all  held  moil  mcrvi  lu  liiunan  wddi .  IVdini  mc,  mmium, 
if  I  ifare  yon  (he  doUti*.  I  will  only  say  ibat  iixrif,  nl&rum,  luid  mnoy 
otiMr  tliinga  tqnally  rUlicnlou.*  or  horrible,  vm  Iropnjwi  M  "«.    llio 
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Loadeci  with  this  very  creditable  amount  of  false- 
hoods, iiioet  of  whicti  were  beli«vod  in  Geneva,  the 

EnglUi  ii«wKiKi{>rr«  ntrr  not  slow  in  {iropaKntin^  Uw  tcuulil,  and  the 
nation  lent  mtire  bitli. 

"Uardlj  uiy  mode  oC  nnuuyiiis  tu  mu  bqjUiclod.  I'cnoiM  liriog  <n 
ih*  hitAtn  of  tlin  Ukn  oi>pc«itv  l.on1  Bjrroa'a  lioiuc  mkda  iu#  cl  ulevoopw 
to  wpf  out  all  bis  BiovMneDtt.  An  Etoglidi  Wy  bloled,  or  pntoidad  to 
fnbt,  with  borrar  an  Mwlng  Um  mtUx  a  kUuoo.  llw  uMtt  oiUr^aow 
c«ric<ttuK«  of  him  and  liu  fri«ada  irw*  cireulatcd ;  and  all  ibU  took  plK» 
in  lli«  ihurt  jvriod  of  lliret  moultis. 

"The  ulTcct  of  tlii*,  im  Lord  Byron'*  niiud,  ura«  moat  tintuppj.  Bis 
iiatiunl  gaioljr  abandonod  him  almost  cntirrlj-.  A  nun  mutt  be  mon  or 
luu  tluu  a  ctoic  tA  btar  rach  tojuncs  with  jiatieLce. 

"Da  DDi  flaitcr  yoimat^  madam,  with  the  id«a,  that  bccann  EktgUA- 
mcD  acknowlodice  Lotd  ByiDu  aa  th«  gccatnt  poK  of  Uw  day,  they  nroold 
tbenfora  alauin  from  annoying  bim,  and,  a*  &t  u  It  dependtd  on  Uwm, 
from  jienrculing  htm.  Th^lr  ddmiraiion  for  hi»  worka  is  Dawfllingly 
mxtaUA,  and  the  {ilaataro  they  cxpericaec  in  itiadlDg  them  dot*  not  allay 
pnjudice  nor  slop  calomny. 

**  Alt  to  the  Omevaiu,  they  woold  not  diDtiirli  him,  if  th«r«  w«t«  not  a 
wlony  of  Rngliah  wtahlithRd  in  the  town, — prmxk  n-hu  bare  tvried  with 
tbcm  a  hoat  o(  meaa  [ffcjudlcea  and  hatred  agaiual  all  thun  who  cxorl  or 
avoid  them ;  and  a*  tluM  cauan  would  cootinuc  to  oxist,  the  aame  ttteett 
would  doubllosa  follow. 

"Th*  Enjcliah  are  about  aa  tmmO'OOa  at  Ooien  w  the  natiTCs.  and 
Iheir  riolue  C&ius  ihrm  to  bo  wnght  after  i  for  the  GcnoTana,  oomiwcd 
to  Ibeir  Knc«ta,  are  like  valeta,  or,  at  beat,  like  botel-fceepeta,  h^nif  let 
tbeir  vhole  tmrn  to  ror«lgnera. 

"  A  otroniiislanco,  pcnKoioIly  known  to  me,  may  nilbrd  proof  of  wbat  is 
to  he  cxpoct«d  at  Odnovn.  The  only  inhabitant  on  irlioae  atlachmcbt  and 
hocoui  Lord  Ityran  thought  be  had  erery  rcMon  to  count,  tumod  ont  ons 
of  those  who  invonUd  the  most  tnlamous  caliironic*.  A  friend  of  mine, 
d«X<ivod  hy  huu,  Ini-olunUiily  unveiled  alt  hi*  wickulncaa  t«>  mc^  and  I 
WW  thercbre  obliged  lo  inform  my  friend  of  the  hypoeii^and  pprrwsity 
we  bad  difoovcred  Id  tliit  individual.  You  cannot,  modan,  ooqobItc  tbe 
exoMttve  tiolmice  with  «hich  KnHliKiim#D.  of  a  otrtafn  oUm,  delM  iSmb 
wbose  conduct  and  opini'.nii  anr  uoi  exactly  framed  on  tba  mad«>1  of  tbeir 
own.  Iliii  aystcm  of  id«iia  forma  a  aupemltticni  unotMnngly  dmanding 
?lccimn,  and  imoowinitly  finding  them.  Bat,  howcrer  attung  tbcok^c*) 
hatred  iiuiy  bcamon^t  tbsm,  it  yields  in  iniooaity  to  social  batrad.  This 
aysicm  is  quit*  llic  order  of  the  day  at  Oeuova ;  and,  baring  osoe  bam 
brought  into  pUy  for  the  dia^uiul  of  Ixmi  tlyroft  and  bia  (Hcndi,  I 
mueh  fiar  that  the  aamc  cxuHt'H  would  wnn  firoduoe  ihc  suae  efflee^  if  Ibn 
lnt*iidnd  journey  took  jJncc.  Acciieiuuied  na  you  arc,  madaiB,  to  tbe 
)(ent1er  mannors  of  Italy,  you  will  soam-Iy  ho  able  lo  eoncnivo  to  what  a 
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laureaUi  returned  to  Loudon  to  spread  them  in 
Eoglaud,  80  as  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  heatitiiiil 
and  touching  pdenw  wliich  were  poured  forth  from 
the  great  and  wounded  eoul  of  Ityron,  and  which 
might  have  rctrtored  him  to  the  e»t«eni  of  nil  Uio 
honest  and  just  minda  of  hi#  country. 

Meanwhile  I^ady  C.  L.,  having  failed  to  discover 
any  one  wlio  would  accept  the  reward  she  offered 
to  the  pei-son  M-ho  would  take  Byron's  life,  had 
reooursu  to  luiothcr  moans  of  injuring'  him — to  a 
kind  of  moral  assassination— which  she  effected  by 
the  publication  of  her  revengeful  sentiments  in  tho 
three  volumes  entitled  '  Glemirvon."  Such  a  work 
might  juHtify  a  hiogra[)her  in  paaaing  it  over  with 
ooutempt  without  even  mentioning  ii;  but  as 
enemies  of  Lord  Hyn)n  have  made  capital  out  of 
this  book, — aa  it  found  credence  even  with  some 
eoperior  minds,  such  as  Goethe's, — as  the  intimacy 
which  prefaced  tliis  revenge  caused  great  Hcnsation 
all  over  England,  and  was  a  source  of  oonthiual 
vexation  and  pain  for  Byron — it  muttt  not  be  piuieed 
over  without  comment,  a«  Moore  did  to  spare  the 
triuoeptibility  of  living  personages 

[«icli  ll>i<  w^l  burol  i«  carriul  in  k-M  tivourol  rvpnii*.  I  linT«  Uiiii 
iorotil  to  pia*  through  ihi»  liaid  «xporicnc«,  uid  to  we  al!  di-atnt,  lu  mi- 
f9la]i|[l«d  in  incxtric>blt>  aisuden,  tij  pcaltioii  hore  ■drib  Kocnibiniicn 
to  ibst  of  ro"*  bniibcr,  and  it  i*  Tor  thnt  tmm  I  bn*len  M  writo  joii, 
in  odkr  to  <p«ro  yon  wnl  your  fasiily  tlx  ovil  I  to  fttiJIy  cxpcri* 
fK«d.  [  rehsiu  tinai  siMiuK  otlivr  rvaMiiB,  aiiil  I  |iray  you  U>  excuse 
Om  (mIoid  with  wbioh  I  bavu  wriU^n,  anet  it  i*  <!iclAt«I  by  rioo«i«iit 
muttTM,  mid  tuMlJ&til  i'y  my  riintiii'it  requi<«t.  To  liiin  I  l«uve  lli«  air  of 
MBsrinf;  yon  of  ay  Jt-votioii  to  hl«  iiiltrr«lt,  nnd  to  all  those  linir  lo  him. 
**lMgn,ni*iim,  to  (iccrjit  (ba  cxfinvion  of  my  bijhnit  mtccm. 
"  Yoiit  »inorre  anil  hnnib!«  MTVut. 

"Pesct  p.  Smn-IJIT. 
"  fS. — ^Von  will  foi^'ivp  a  Jarborinn,  tiuulvn,  for  Ibe  Vtui  Italian  in  whidl. 
tbe  tworat  amllliwnla  uT  bU  Iftlirr  kiv  unuvheil."  ' 
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Lady  C.  h (afterwards  Lady  M )  Iieloiiged 

to  the  higli  anBlocracy  of  England.  Young,  clever, 
and  fasliion»b)e,  but  a  little  occi^ntricv  she  had  been 
married  some  years  wlien  ehe  fell  »o  dosponitoly  in 
love  with  Lord  Byron  that  she  braved  everything 
for  him.  It  was  not  Byron  who  made  the  first 
advances,  for  his  powers  of  seduction  were  only 
the  atti-actiona  with  wliich  nature  had  biidowed  him. 
His  person,  his  voice,  his  look, — all  in  him  waa  irre- 
sistible. In  presenting  himself  anywhere,  he  couid 
very  well  say  with  Sliakcspoare,  in  '  Othello,* — 


■■  This  only  i«  the  wiiclicnft  I  haT«  n»<6.' 


Lord  Byron,  who  was  then  only  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and  not  married,  was  flattered,  and  more  than 
pleased,  by  this  preference  shown  to  him.     Although 

Lady  C.  L 's  lieauty  was  not  particubirly  attrao- 

tive  to  Iiim,  and  although  ber  character  was  exactly 
oppofflte  to  the  ideal  which  he  had  formed  of  what 
woman's  character  should  ho,  yet  she  contrived  to 
interest  him,  to  captivate  him  by  the  power  of  her 
love,  and  in  a  very  short  time  to  persuade  him  that 
he  loved  her. 

This  sort  of  love  could  not  last.    It  was  destined  to 

end  in  a  catastrophe.     Lady  L 's  jealousy  was 

ridiculous.  Dressed  sometimes  as  a  page,  sometimes 
in  another  costume,  she  was  wont  to  follow  him  by 
means  6S  tlicso  dieguises.  She  quarrelled  and  played 
the  heroine,  &c.  Byron,  who  disliked  quarrels  of  all 
kinds  (and  perhaps  evun  the  lady  heraelO,  besides 
being  intimate  with  all  her  family,  was  too  much  the 
siifTercr  by  this  conduct  not  to  endeavour  to  bring  her 
Ijack  to  a  sense  of  reason  and  of  her  duty.     Ho  waa 
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iniiiilfring  in  the  hope  that  lie  had  Bucccoded  in  these 
iiidcavours  when,  at  a  ball  given  bj  Lady  Heathcot«, 

ly   L ,  after   vain  efforls  to  attract  Byrou's 

ition,  went  up  to  hiui  and  aslii;d  liiin  wliether 
she  might  waltz.  Byron  replied,  haif-absontly,  that 
saw  no  reason  why  she  should  not;  upon  wliich 
!ier  pride  and  hur  passion  Itecame  so  excited  that  she 
rBciz-ed  hold  of  a  knife,  and  fuigned  to  commit  suicido. 
[Tho  ball  was  at  once  at  an  end,  and  all  London  was 
filled  with  accounts  of  tim  incident.  Lady  L- 
scarvely  recovered  from  theah'ght  n-otmd  she  liad 
Knflietcd  on  bcrsolf,  when  she  wrote  to  a  young  peer, 
ind  made  him  all  kinds  of  extravagant  promi^a,  if 
would  consent  to  call  out  Byron  and  kill  him. 
lis,  however,  did  not  prevent  her  calling  again 
ipon  Lor«l  BjTon.  not,  however,  says  Medwin,  with 
lie  inleutioQ  of  blowing  his  brains  out;  as  he  was 
lot  at  home,  ahe  wrote  on  one  of  his  books 

**  KoiMdubcr  mo.'' 

On  retaming  home,  Byron  read  what  she  had  written, 
Mid,  Hlled  with  disgust  and  indignation,  he  wrotu  the 
famous  UncH 

"  lltnuirabor  tbi«  |    Sf,  doubt  it  noi," 

id  sent  her  back  several  of  her  letters  scaled  up. 
'Glenarvon'  was  her  revenge.  She  painted  Byron 
iu  fieudisli  colours,  giving  heriiclf  all  the  tiualities  he 
1,  so  as  to  appear  an  angel,  and  to  him  all  the 
sions  of  the  '  Giaour,"  of  tlto  '  Corsair,"  and  of 
'  Cliilde  Harold,'  so  that  he  might  be  taken  for  a  demon. 
In  this  novel,  the  result  of  revenge,  truth  asserts 
its  rights,  notwithstanding  all  the  contradictions  of 
'  which  tlie  book  is  full.    Thus  lady  L cannot  help 
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depicting  Byron  under  some  of  his  real  cfaaj-acteristics. 
She  was  asked,  for  instance,  what  she  thought  of 
him,  when  she  met  him  for  the  first  time  after 
hearing  of  his  great  reputation,  and  she  answers, 
whilst  gazing  at  the  soft  loTeliness  of  his  smile, — 

"What  do  I  think?  I  think  that  never  did  the 
band  of  God  imprint  upon  a  human  form  so  lovely, 
so  glorious  an  expression." 

And  further  she  adds : — 

^  Never  did  the  sculptor's  hand,  in  the  sublimest 
product  of  his  talent,  imagine  a  form  and  a  &ce  so 
exquisite,  so  full  of  animation  or  so  varied  in  expree- 
sion.  Can  one  see  him  without  being  moved  7  Oh ! 
is  there  in  the  nature  of  woman  the  possibility  of 
listening  to  him,  without  cherishing  every  word  he 
utters  ?  and  having  listened  to  him  once,  is  it  possible 
for  any  human  heart  ever  to  forget  those  accetnts 
which  awaken  every  sentiment  and  calm  every  fear?" 

-Again : — 

"  Oh  better  far  to  have  died  than  to  see  or  listen  to 
Glenarvou.  When  he  smiled,  bis  smile  was  like  the 
light  of  heaven ;  his  voice  was  more  soothing  from 
its  softness  than  the  softest  music.  In  bis  manner 
there  was  such  a  charm,  that  it  would  have  been  vain 
to  affect  even  to  he  offended  by  its  sweetness." 

But  whilst  she  was  obliged  to  obey  the  voice  of 
passion  and  of  truth,  she  took  on  the  other  band  as  a 
motto  to  her  novel  that  of  the  '  Corsair,'  which  even 
applied  to  the  '  Corsair '  is  not  altogether  just,  for  he 
was  gifted  with  more  than  "  one  virtue : — " 

"  He  left  a  CorBur'd  name  to  otber  times. 
Link'd  wilb  oi>e  rirluc  ami  a  thousaud  chnii«.'* 

It  ih,  however,  fair  to  add,  that  this  revenge  became 
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tbe  puui&hm«ut  of  tho  beroiiie;  hIio  never  again 
found  any  rest,  Btniggleil  against  a  troabled  mind, 
and  never  succeeded  in  forgetting  her  love.  It  is 
even  said  that,  diseased  in  raiud  and  body,  she  was 
one  day  walking  along  one  of  the  alleys  of  her 
beautiful  place,  on  the  road  to  Newetead  Abbey, 
when  she  saw  a  fnneral  procession  coming  up  the 
,road  io  the  direction  of  Newstt'ad.  Having  inquired 
rhose  funeral  it  was,  and  being  told  it  waa  that  of 
the  great  poet,  whose  mortal  remains  were  being  con- 
veyed to  their  last  resting-place,  she  fainted,  and  died 
a  few  days  alierwards.  iiis  name  was  the  laet  word  alio 
uttei-ed,  and  tJiis  ebe  did  with  love  and  despair.  In 
London,  and  wherever  the  authoress  was  known,  the 

Hbook    liad    no   KucceiiM,   but   the   case  wag    different 

^kbroad  and  in  the  provinces. 

^m    Attracted  as  he  always  was  towards  all  that  is  good, 

^KToat,  and  sincere,  Byron  waa  wont  to  break  the 
monotony  of  his  retired  life  in  the  villa  Diodati 
by  frequent  visits  t^)  Madame  de  Stael  at  her  country- 
soat,  "  Coppet."  She  was  the  firet  who  mentioned 
'Glenarvon'  to  him,  and  when  Murray  wrot*  to  him 
on  the  subject,  Byron  simply  replied, — 

"  Of  Glenarvon,   Madame  de  StaSi  told  me  (ten 

^daya  ago  at  Coppet)  marvellous  and  gn'ovoua  things; 

Bbut  I  have  seen  nothiug  of  it  but  the  motto,  which 
promises  amiably  '  for  us  and  for  our  tragedy '    .   .   . 

^'a  name  to  all  succeeding,'  <&c.    The  generous  mo- 

^ment  selected  for  the  publication  is  probably  ite 
kindest  accompaniment,  and,  truth  to  say,  the  time 
ifoe  well  choacn."  • 

'.  have  not  even  a  gueas  at  its  oontentu,"  said 

*  MujTc,  Tol.  ii.  {vlt. 
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he,  and  he  really  attached  no  importance  to  its  pub- 
lication. But  a  few  days  later  he  had  a  proof  of  the 
had  effect  which  its  appearance  had  produced,  for  all 
this  venom  against  him  had  ho  poisoned  the  mind  of 
a  poor  old  woman  of  sixty-three,  an  authoress,  that 
on  Lord  Byron  entering  Madame  de  Stael's  drawings 
room  one  afternoon,  she  fainted,  or  feigned  to  do  so. 
Poor  soul!  a  writer  of  novels  herself,  and  probably 
most  partial  to  such  reading,  she  had,  no  doubt,  from 
the  perusal  of  '  U-lenarvon '  gleaned  the  idea  that  she 
had  betbre  her  eyes  that  hideous  monster  of  seduction 
and  perpetrator  of  crimes  who  was  therein  depicted ! 

At  last  Lord  Byron  read  this  too  famous  novel, 
and  wrote  to  Moore  as  follows  on  the  subject : — 

"  Madame  de  Stael  lent  me  '  Glenarvon '  last 
autumn.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  author  had 
written  the  truth,  and  noticing  but  the  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth,  the  novel  might  not  only  have  been  more 
romantic  but  more  funusing.  As  for  the  likeness,  it 
cannot  be  good,  I  did  not  sit  long  enough  for  it." 

Prom  Venice  Byron  wrote  as  follows  to  Murray,  in 
consequence  of  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared 
in  Germany,  where  a  serious  view  had  been  taken  of 
the  novel  of '  Glenarvon  :' — 

"  An  Italian  translation  of  *  Glenarvon  *  was 
lately  printed  at  Venice.  The  Censor  (Sgr.  Petro- 
lini)  refused  to  sanction  the  publication  till  he 
had  seen  me  on  the  subject.  I  told  him  that  I  did 
not  recognise  the  slightest  relation  between  that  book 
and  myself;  but  that,  whatever  opinions  might  be 
held  on  that  subject,  I  would  never  prevent  or  oppoee 
the  publication  of  any  book  in  any  language,  on  my 
own  privute  account,  and  desired  him  (against  hb 
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luclination)  to  permit  the  poor  translator  to  ptiUisli 
bia  labours.  It  is  going  forward  in  coiieequentie. 
Yon  may  say  this,  with  my  ooinph'mwnts,  to  the 
author."  * 

r  Madame  de  Stael  had  a  gruat  affection  for  Ijord 
By)*on,  biit  hifi  detractors  had  foimd  their  way  into 
Iier  hoiHif.l  Among  ihuse  was  a  distitigiiiiihcd  lawyer, 
who  had  never  been  injured  by  aiiy  spocoh  or  wort! 

f  Lord  Byron,  but  who,  setting  himself  up  fls  au 

mattur  enemy  of  the  pout,  had,  under  an  anony- 
'faious  designation,  been  one  of  his  bitterest  detractori) 
in  the  'Edinburgh  Review,'  on  the  occasion  of  the 
publication  of  his  early  pocina.     This  same  lawyer 
ideavoured  to  gain  Madame  de  Stael  over  to  hit) 

piuiou  of  liyron'tj  merit,  probably   on   account  of 
the  very  knowledge  that  he  had  of  the  harm  he  had 

lone  him;  hatred,  Hko  nobility,  has  its  obh'gations. 


*  Vrivat  lliol  cxtravi^ul  U«k  'Gloiiamiu'  a[ipi«Ril,  Hooro  wrote  > 
inic  rcriow  ou  il,  hjhI  wit  tlio  pupr  to  Ji'lfn^/,  wlii.  Ilioiijilit  Jl  a  gixxl 
imare,  tttd  •Witfd  to  publish  It  in  Uus  "Ediuburj-h  Idtviuw,*  But  Uie 
utibonnlfaor  of 'GktMTvon'iulerrcj^  toMidi  |<ur[)OM  tbftl  Jnllivjr 
up  llie  it!«a  of  niciiliontne  lt>v  iiuvvl  at  nil,  wUioK  wiu>  aln  npiimvvil 
Lcnl  Byrua'*  fHi-Dib  u  lliu  bul  muuis  uf  iirvvui^',  by  Eileace,  Uiu  cuti- 
Hioh  a  book  ottriti-d. 
iUduse  Ae  StacI  >iu<i  ono  Aaj  nt  Coppct,  nith  on  air  of  toyttnry,  "  Vou 
u'len  tm^i  M  nighl,  Lcnl  Ityixin,  in  ,voiir  bark  ii[>on  tliu  kko,  acvoui- 
by  a  ^ihibB  phKutom."  '•  Urt,"  uiavirrvd  Uv,  "'li*  my  clog."  M«- 
i$aim  dc  SImI  thqak  Im  licml,  not  at  a11  muviuixiJ  ilmt  he  kept  Mich  iniu>- 
it  oouii«fiy.  tut  liiT  lii^  bivl  bvvn  lilkil  with  rimiiistju  la.\vr  »ni  iwa 
i  turn.  In  tliM  insUucr,  bowuVRr,  ihi:  wiui  tomuwhat  right ;  Tor  tlia 
lite  |riiautoiii  wan  not  only  his  do;!:,  but  ol  ton  H>a.Shi<U*y,and  ovenaom*- 
tkoM  ■  youiitt  wotjian  iulinule  «iih  W.  'I'liin  Indy,  with  whom  b«  liful, 
aad  wwld  bare,  nothing  to  do,  wu  beat  oq  runnittg  a(U-t  hiiu,  although 
lio  jy  all  ii>  ht»  pow<>r  to  avoid  hdr.  She  auoowdtil  somciimc*  m  i[><tUng 
into  tiio  boat  vilh  lli«  Sbell«yB,  aud  lUus  mailu  ioquiiilivi^  |r>op1ii  talk. 
But  l^iii  Hymn  wu  rpry  iimooent  ia  it  all,  mii]  it-ni  victiuiiiH"),  I'ur  ilio 
nnai  II  oiiwol  him  inwli.'  tiiiu  iiuiC  Switlvrbuiil  snd  tlio  AljB,  liu  lov«d 
«^  hdutv  tbu  atiLXOu  «m  ei-cn  in«i. 
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Bnt  Madame  do  StacI,  wlm,  on  reading  *  Farewell,' 
was  wont  to  say  that  alio  is-iehed  almost  she  bad  beea 
OB  iinforttmate  as  Lady  Uyroo,  was  too  elevated  Id 
mind  and  too  noble  id  cliaracter  to  listen  quietly  to 
tlie  abase  of  Byron  in  which  his  enemies  indulged. 
She,  however,  tried  to  induce  Lord  Byron  to  become 
recoucilod  to  his  wife,  on  tbe  ground  that  one 
should  never  struggle  against  the  current  of  public 
opinion.  Madame  de  Stael  actually  succeeded  in 
obtaining  his  permission  to  endeavour  to  effect  this 
reconciliation ;  but  the  lawyer  before  mentioned  uecd 
every  nrgument  to  prevent  her  pursuing  tliis  project 
of  mediation. 

Lord  BjTou's  biographers  have  told  how  Lady 
Byron  received  this  proposal;  which,  afler  the  way 
in  which  he  had  been  treated,  appears  to  have  been, 
on  the  part  of  Byron,  an  act  of  almost  superhuman 
generosity.  Such  an  offer  should  liave  moved  any 
being  ^fted  with  a  heart  and  a  soul.  But  I  will  not 
hei'e  syxak  of  her  refusal  and  of  its  consequences ; 
all  I  wixh  to  state  is,  that  the  calumnies  put  foi^ 
ward  against  him  being  too  absurd  for  Byron  to 
condewend  to  notice,  asHumetJ  a  degree  of  coo- 
sislency  which  deceived  the  public,  and  even  made 
dupes  of  superior  men,  who  in  tlieir  turn  contributed 
to  make  dupe«  of  othei's.  At  this  time,  then,  when 
tlie  war  and  the  continental  blockade  were  at  an  end, 
when  each  and  every  one  came  pouring  on  to  the 
continent,  did  the  star  of  Byron  begin  to  shine  on 
the  European  horizon ;  but,  instead  of  appearing  as  a 
sublime  and  bountiful  star,  it  Hp[>eared  mirroundod 
by  dark  and  ominous  clouds. 

Laniartiue,  who  wae  then  travelling  in  Switzerland, 
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-was  aUe  to  find  in  tliis  sad  state  of  lliitigH  materials 
for  his  fiue  poem  '  Meditfttion,'  and  for  doubts  wlictlier 
Uvroti  was  "an  angel  or  a  demon,"  apcording  to  the 
anuer  in  which  he  was  viewed,  be  it  as  a  poet  or 
a  man  ;  and,  as  \f  all  thiR  were  not  enough,  a  boat 
bad  writings  were  attributed  to  his  pen,  which 
irought  fortli  the  following  expreaeinus  in  a  letter 
Murray,  liis  publialter: — 

"  I  had  hoped  that  some  other  Ho  would  have 
placed  and  succeeded  to  the  thousand  and  one  falso- 
looda  amassed  during  the  winter.  1  can  forgive 
all  tbut  is  eaid  of  or  against  me,  bat  not  what  I  am 
made  to  say  or  sing  under  my  own  name.  I  have 
quita  enough  to  answer  for  my  own  writings.  It 
would  be  too  much  even  for  Job  to  liear  what  he  has 
not  said.  1  l>elieve  that  the  Arabian  patriarch,  when 
III!  wifihed  his  enemies  had  written  a  book,  did  not 
^KO  so  far  as  to  be  willing  to  sign  liis  name  on  the 
^KrGt  page." 

^  But  tUo  public  mind  was  eo  disposed  to  look  at 
'  Byron  in  the  light  of  a  demon,  as  traced  by  Lamartine, 
I  that  when  some  young  HcattereU-brain  youth  published 
out  of  vanity,  or  ijorlmps  for  speculative  rootivea, 
auother  monstrous  invention,  in  the  hope  of  passing 
it  off  as  a  work  of  Byron,  he  actually  succeeded  for 
tuxav  time  in  his  object  without  being  discovered. 

"Strange  destiny  both  of  books  and  their  authors!" 
exclaims  the  writer  ofthe'Essaisur  Lord  Byrou,'  pnh- 
linhed  in  1823,— "an  evidently  apocryphal  produc- 
tion, which  was  a(  once  seeu  not  lo  be  gciiuiue  by  all 
persons  of  taeic,  notwithstanding  the  forgery  of  the 
title,  has  contributed  as  much  to  make  Byron  known 
iu  France  an  have  Iiir  liest  poems.     A  certain  P 
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had  impudence  enough  to  altribnte  indirectly  to  the 
loUe  loi-d  himself  the  absurd  aud  di«guating  tale  of 
the '  Vampire,'  wliich  Galignaui,  in  Paris,  hastened  to 
piihli«hasan  aclcnowlcdgtid  work  of  Byron.  Upon  this 
Lord  BjTon  hastened  to  renaonstrate  with  Messieurs 
Gatignani ;  hut  unfortuiialely  too  late,  and  after  the 
reputation  of  the  book  was  already  widespread. 
Our  theatres  api)roi>riuted  the  subject,  and  the  story 
of  Lord  Ruthven  i-wclied  into  two  volumes  which 
created  some  sensation  ."• 

'  Ooethe  also  licliiived  the  novels  to  be  true  stories, 
»nd  was  especially  impressed  with  'GlenarvoD/f  It 
is  reported  that  ho  liecame  jealous  of  Byron  on  the 

'■)appearaiice  of  the  poem  of  'Manfred.'  If  he  were 
not,  it  ifl  at  least  certain  that  the  pagan  patriarch 
never  could  sympathlw;  with  the  new  geucratioa  of 
Christian  geniuses.  a 

On  the  7th  of  June,  however,  of  tlic  year  1820," 
BirTon  writes  as  follows  to  Murray,  ftxpm  Kavenna : — 
"Enclosed  ie  wmetliing  which  will  interest  you, 
•to  wit^  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  man  of  Gcrmauy,X 

■  "perliaps  of  Kiu'ope,  upon  one  of  the  gi-eat  men    ol^ 
your  advcrlisL-mcntw  (all  '  famous  hands,*  as   Jacobs 
i'orison  used  to  say  of  his  ragamuffins) — in  short,  S^ 
critique  of  Goethe's  upon 'Maufred.'     There  ia  the 
original,  an  English  translation,  and  au  Italian  one ; 


■  ■  Emm  aur  txml  Byron,'  p.  177.  ■ 

,f  Lord  Byron  wiolc  to  Mowc  in  November,  1S20: —  ^^ 

"  Pray,  wliiro  did  yoti  itet  hold  of  Oueihu's  '  t'lorvutiiitf '  liuftluiiHl-kiJIiDg 

•lorjrV    Viaa  midi  luaticrs,  in  gcm-ral,  1  nuiy  *ny,  with  Ikiiii  Cliuker,  la^H 

toply  tv  I'ltmui's  wtfc;—  ^| 

" '  Olii  llie  vitlaiii,  li»  bath  iitutdiTi-d  my  jroor  I'iiuulliy  t ' 

"  tlinkrr. — '  Dftmn  your  Tiaiolliy !    1  teli  yoii,  wonmn,  your  hiulnud, 

bi*  mnrdsrad  m<>— l>e  hiu  cnrrict)  nwny  my  Hue  jubilee  cIoiIim.'" 
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eep  thera  al!  ia  your  arctiives,  for  the  opinions  of 
^Hicli  a  man  a»  Goethe,  whether  favourahle  oi-  not, 
^Bk^  always  iutfireatitig;  and  this  more  so,  as  l)ein^ 
Javoarable.  His  'Fanst'  I  never  read,  for  I  don't 
,  Iciiow  Gorman;  but  Matthew  Monk  Lewi?,  in  1810, 
L^t  Geneva,  translated  most  of  it  to  mo  t'ivA  t;oct%  and 
^K  waa  natiinilly  much  strtick  witli  it;  but  it  was  the 

N'  Steinhoch,'  and  (he  '  yungfrau,'  and  something  else, 
^uch  more  than  '  Fati^us,*  that  made  me  write 
''  Maufred.'  The  firat  miene,  however,  and  that  of 
'  FauBtiis  *  are  very  aimilai'." 

One  can  scarcely  conceive  how  bo  great  a  mind 
as  that  of  Qoethc  could  have  been  du;KKl  by  such 
mystifications.  And  yet  this  is  what  he  wrote  at 
that  time  in  a  Germnn  j)aptr  relative  to  Ityron's 
'  Manfred ' : — 

^.."We  find    in   this   tru^wly  the   tiiiinteesence  of 

the  most  aetonisliing  btlcut    born  to    he   its   own 

I      (Drmentor.     The  character  of  Lord  Bvron's  life  and 

I      poetry  hanily  permit^  a  just  and  equitable   appre* 

I     ciation.     Ho  has  often  cnoug'h  confe8»ed  what  it  ia 

ttiat  torments  him.     lie  has    repeatedly   portj-ayed 

I  pi,  and  scarcely  any  one  feels  compiissiou  for  thia 
Intolerable  suffering  over  which  he  is  ever  laboriously 
ruminating.      There    are,   properly    speaking,    two 
jbmalw  wlio^  pliaiitous  for  ever    haunt  him,  and 
which,  in  this  piece  also,  perform  principal  parts,  one 
under  the  name  of  Astarte,  tlio  othc-r  without  form 
ijr  actual   prewnce,  and   merely  a  voice.      Of  the 
irrid  oocuiTence  which  took  place  with  the  former 
«  following  i»  reUted.     When  a  hold  and  enter- 
Tirising  young  man,  he  won  the  affections  ofa  F'loren- 
o  lady.     Her  Inwband  discovered  the  amour,  and 
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murdered  liis  wife ;  but  the  murderer  was  the  same 
night  found  de«d  in  the  irtreet,  and  there  was  no  oti' 
it)  wliom   any  Ktispicion   could  be  attached.      Lo; 
Byron    removed    from    Florence,   and    these    Bpirils 
haunted  him  all  hia  life  after. 

"  This  romantic  incident  is  rendered  highly  pro- 
bable by  innum<!ral>lb  alhiinons  to  it  in  his  poems."     i 

And  Moore  adds  : — "  The  grave  «)ufidc»cc  witlt 
whicli  the  venerable  critic  traces  the  fancies  of  lii» 
brotlier  poet  to  real  persona  and  cvenia,  making  ao 
difliculty  even  of  a  double  murder  at  Florence,  to 
fnniish  f^ronudM  for  his  theory,  affords  an  amusing 
instance  of  the  disposition,  so  prevalent  tlinjugliom 
Kurope,  to  picture  Byron  as  a  man  full  of  marvels 
and  mysteries,  as  well  in  hts  life  as  his  poetry.  To 
these  exagg(rat*;d  or  wholly  false  notions  of  him,  the 
numerous;  Bctions  palmed  upon  the  world,  of  his 
romantic  tours  and  wondcrtiil  adventures  iu  plaoee 
he  never  saw,  and  with  persons  who  never  existed, 
have,  no  doubt,  considerably  contributed,  and  tlie 
consequence  ib,  so  utterly  out  of  truth  and  nature  are 
the  ropiTSuiilatione  of  his  life  and  characttr  long 
current  upon  the  Continent,  that  it  may  Ite  ques- 
tioned wbetiier  the  real  'flesh  and  blood'  hero  of 
thewe  pages  (tho  social,  practieal-minde<l,  and,  with 
all  his  faults  and  eccentricities,  English  Lord  Bvron) 
may  not,  to  the  over-exalted  imaginations  of  most 
of  bis  foreign  admii-ers,  appear  only  an  ordinarv, 
imromantic,  and  prosaic  jiersonage." 

Then,  quoting  some  of  the  falsehoods  which  were 
spread  every wlioru  about  Byron,  Moore  says: — 

"Of  this  kind  are   the  accounta,  filled  with   all 
sortd  of  circumstantial  wonders,  of  his  residence  in  the 
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island  of  Mytileoe ;  his  voyages  to  Sicily,  to  Ithaca, 
■with   the  Countess    Guiccioli,    &c.      But  llie  most 

plwiiffl,    perhaps,  of  all    these    lahricatioiis  are   the 

B^riee  told  by  Pouquevillc,  of  the  poet's  religious 
conferences  in  the  cell  of  Father  Pant,  at  Athens; 
and  the  still  more  uucoiificionablo  fiction  in  which 
Uizo  has  indulged,  in  giving  the  details  of  a  prc- 
tdnded  theatrical  scene,  got  up,  (according  to  this 
poetical    hiflturian)   between  Lord    Byron  and   the 

■iLrclihishop  of  Arta,  at  the  tomb  of  Bot^aris,  at 

^HisBolonghi." 

^V  As  tbe  numerous  causes  which  led  to  the  talee 
judgment  of  Byron's  true  chai-aoter  never  oeaaed 
to  exist  daring  his  lifetime,  ouo  conoequenco  has 
been  that  those  who  never  knew  him  have  never 
been  able  to  arrive  at  tbe  irutli  of  matters  con- 
cerning him.  The  contrast  which  existed  between 
the  real  and  imaginary  [wrsonage  was  tfuch  as  to 

^Bause  the   greatc«t  astonishment  to  all  thoae    who, 

^^laving  hitherto  adopted  tlie  received  notions  about 
him,  at  last  camo  to  know  him  at  Eavenua,  at  Pisa, 
at  Genoa,  and  in  Greece,  up  to  the  very  last  days  of 
hiB  Ufe.  But,  before  quuting  some  of  tltew)  fort^inate 
travellers,  1  must  transcribe  a  few  more  passages  from 

^iloore: — 

^B  "  On  my  rejoining  him  in  town  thia  spring,  I 
found  tlje  enthusiasm  about  his  writings  and  him- 
eelf,  which  I  had  left  so  prevalent,  both  in  the 
world  of  hterature  and  society,  grown,  if  anything, 
fltill  more  genuine  and  intense.  In  tlie  immediate 
circle  perhaps  around  him,  familiarity  of  inter- 
ooorse  mufat  have  begun  to  produce  its  usual  dis- 
enchanting eftect." 
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**'Eh  own  liTcIincse  and  unreserve,  on  h  mora 
intimate  aoiqiiaintanw,  wniild  not  l»o  long  in  Hie- 
pelling  that  charm  of  poetic  sadness,  which  to  the 
eyes  of  distant  observers  hung  about  him;  while 
the  romanlie  notions,  connt-cteti  by  «nme  of  his 
lair  renders  with  tho&c  past  and  nameless  lovw 
aliuded  to  in  his  poemfi,  ran  vxrnio  rink  of  ahnte- 
mcnt  from  too  neitr  au  aciiuaintanoe  with  the  snjv 
posed  objects  of  his  fancy  and  fondness  at  present." 

"But,  whatever  of  its  first  romantic  impreasaoti 
the  personal  cliaracter  of  the  poet  may,  from  such 
fMum^s,  have  Io«t  in  the  circle  he  most  fre^jUKnted, 
this  disappointment  of  the  imagination  was  fiir 
more  than  compensated  by  the  frank,  social,  and 
engaging  qualities,  Itotli  of  disposition  and  manner, 
which,  on  a  ne:trer  intercourse,  ho  disclosed,  M  M 
well  as  bv  that  entire  aWnce  of  anv  lit^rarv  " 
aKxumptioii  or  pedantry,  wliich  entitletl  him  ftdly  to 
the  praise  bestowed  by  Sprat  upon  Cowley — tliat 
few  Could  ever  discover  he  was  a  great  poet  by  his 
dist^oinve." 

Wliilc  thus,  by  his  friends,  he  was  seen  in  bia 
true  colours,  in  his  weakness  and  in  his  strength, 
to  strangers,  and  such  as  were  out  of  this  imm^ 
diate  cin:le,  the  sternness  of  his  imaginary  per^ 
eoiiagea  were,  by  the  greater  nnmber  of  them, 
supposed  to  l>eIoiig,  not  only  as  regarded  mind,  but 
manners,  to  him&elf.  $o  pre'valent  and  persever- 
ing has  been  this  notion,  that,  in  some  disquisitions 
on  his  character  published  since  Ins  deatli,  and 
containing  otlierwtse  many  just  and  striking  views^ 
!we  find,  in  the  portrait  d^i^vn  of  him,  such 
features  as  the  following ;  — "  Lord   Byron   liad  a 
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stem,  direct,  severe  miud  ;  a  sarcastic,  disdainful, 
gloouiy  temi>or.  He  hsul  no  8_vi»l»itliy  ^'*li  ^ 
fiippaiit  uheerlulness :  upon  tlie  surface  was  eour- 
uesH,  diiMOiiteiit,  ditijtlfaeuru,  ill-will.  Of  this  sort 
of  double  a8]>ect  which  he  presoutcd,  tiio  aH|>eot 
which  ho  was  viewed  by  tiie  world  and  by  hia 
rieiida,  he  was  hiuiscif  (My  awaio ;  and  it  not 
only  amuacd  him,  but  indeed,  to  a  certain  extuni, 
Qatittred  his  pride." 

"  And  if  there  was  ever  any   tendency   to    do- 
Fraugeinent    in     his    mental    conformation,    on    thia 
point  alone  could  it   be  pronounced  to  have  mani- 
fested itself.      Id   the   early  part  of  my   acquaint- 
ance witli   him,  when  he  mcwt  gave  way  to  this 
lumonr,    I   have   known  him   more  than  ontsi,  na 
re  liave  sat  tt^ther  after  <liiiner,  to  fill)  seriously 
into   this    sort    of   dark    and    self-accuBing    uioud, 
and    throw   out    hints    of   his    past   life   with   an 
ur   of  gluoii\  and    mystery   dutigued   evidently    to 
Lwukcn  curioftity  and  tntert^t     ....      It  has 
8oii\etimes  oocwred  to  me  that  the  occult  cause  of 

PS  lady's  se{>anitiou  from  him,  round  wliich  her- 
If  and  her  1«^1  adviser  have  thrown  such  formid- 
ile  mystery,  may  have  l>een  nothing  m(»re,  after  all, 
an  some  im|xisture  of  this  kind,  inteudod  only  to 
mystify  and  surprise,  while   it  waa  taken  in  sober 

.■riuusnesB."    .p;   ,    ,,„ 

I  ha\u  mentioned  elsewhere  how  Moore,  whilst 
ly  uppreciatiiig  the  consequeutMjs  of  this  youthful 
eccentricity, — of  which  later,  but  too  late,  Byron  cor- 
^■pcted  himiMjlf, — does  Dot  equally  appi^eciate  the  mo- 
^K^'QS,  or  rathur  the  principal  uiotivii,  which  gave 
^^»ie  to  it.  As,  however,. .he  judgj<*.Tigbtly  of  the 
PART    I.  I 
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resiilto,  T  shall  coBtinue  to  quote  him  lor  the  teader's 
benefit. 

'**  SI.  GjiligTtani,  having'  expreesed  a  wisli  to  bo 
fiirnislieJ  witli  a  short  memoir  of  Lord  Byrou  for 
the  purptjee  of  prefixing  it  to  the  Krench  edition  of 
his  worlcH,  I  had  a»id  jestingly,  in  ft  preceding' 
letter  to  Ilia  lordship,  that  it  wyidd  but  be  a  firir 
satire  on  the  dispiwilion  of  tho  world  to  *  remonRter 
liln  features'  if  he  would  «Tite  for  the  public, 
EJnglish  as  well  a«  French,  a  »ort  of  mock  heroic 
account  (if  himself,  outdoing  in  horrore  aod  wonders 
all  tlKit  had  l»een  yet  related  or  believed  of  him, 
and  leaving  even  Goethe's  atoiy  of  the  double  murder 
at  Florence  far  behind.""  --'t  if:lv  ,f,ii.f  ,;..,  u-ihk] 
'Lord  llyron  replied  from  Pisa,  on  the  12tb  of i 
December,  1831: —  "  What  you  say  about  Oalig- 
nani'a  two  biographiee  is  very  amusing';  and,  if  I 
were  not  lazy,  I  would  certainly  do  what  yon  desire. 
But  I  doubt  my  present  etock  of  faoetioumegs— th»t 
is,  of  good  Bcriouw  humour — so  as  not  to  let  the  o»t 
out  of  the  hag.  I  wish  you  would  nndcrtake  it,  I 
will  forgive  and  indult/e  you  (like  a  pope)  before* 
haml,  for  auytJitng  ludicrous  that  might  keep  thoM 
fools  in  tlieir  own  <lear  belief  that  a  man  i»  a  toap-ganm, 
"I  supjMjso  I  toid  you  ihat  the  'Giaour'  storv 
had  actually  some  foundation  in  fact.  .  .  I  should 
not  like  marvels  to  rest  njion  any  account  of  my 
own,  aod  shall  say  nothing  about  it.  .  .  Tho 
worst  of  any  real  adventures  is  that  tboy  involve 
Jiving  peojile." 

■   lie   at    last   tired  of  alwavR  api>earing  in    tlie 
guise  of  n  corsair,  or  of.  a  myatcrious  criminal,  or  of  i 
a  hero  of  melodrama,     'l^iesc  varioiu  disguises  had 
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aflbrdcd  hhn  too'  ranch  pain,  And  one  dhy  he  aiid 

Mr.  Medwfli  : — 

"Wlwn  Galignftiii  thought  of  pubUfihing-  a  fresh 
edition  of  my  works,  he  wTx>f«  to  Moore  to  ask  him 
tfl  give  him  some  anecdotes  respectm;;  me :  and  wa 
thooght  of  oomposhig  a  narrative  fiUod  with  the 
most  im(K)SKihle  and  incredible  adventures,  to  amuse 
the  Parisiajip.  But  [reflected  that  there  were  ah-cady 
too  many  ready-made  etorica  about  me,  to  puzzle  my 
^raiu  to  invent  new  ones." 

Mr.  Medwiu  adds  : — 

■The  reader  will  Inogli  when  he  hears  that  one 
of  my  friends  assured  me  that  the  lines  to  Thyrza, 
pubHsIied  witli  the  lirst  canto  to  'Childe  Harold,' 
were  addressed  by  Byron    to    his   bear!      Tliere  is 

f  thing  too  wicked  to  he  invented  by  hatred,  or 
Ueved  by  ignorance." 
Moore  often  refers  to  the  wonderful  contrast  wliich 
CTnisted  between  the  real  and  imaginary  Byron. 
I'huA,  in  speaking  of  his  incredibly  active  and  euih 
lime  geniuB  at  Venice,  he  ways : —  ''"I 

^V"  WlriJe  thus  at  this  period,  more  remarkably-  than 
^W  any  other  during  his  life,  the  unparalleled    ver- 
^Btititity  of  his  genius  was  unfolding  itself,  those  quick, 
^huunt^leon-like  changes  of  wbich  bis  character,  too, 
JPlras   capable,   were,    during    the    same    time,    moHt 
vividly  and  in  strongest  contrairt,  drawn  out.     To 
the    world,    and   more  esjioeially    to   England, — the 
scene  at  once  of  his  glories  and    his  wrongs,— he 
preaented  himself  in  no  other  aspect  than  that  of  a 
stem,  haughty  mimnthrope,  self-banished  from  the 
feilowebip   of  men,  and   roost   of  all  from   that  of 
Gi^)ilhinen"'iQ  »    ^-..  .-*...  -1 
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'  How  totally  all  tliia  Ji'fferecl  from  the  Byron 
of  the  social  hour,  they  who  lived  in  faiaili&r  inte>  ■ 
oonree  with  him  may  he  safely  left  to  tell.  Tbe 
reputation  which  ho  had  acquired  for  himself 
ahn)ad,  prevented  numliers,  ofoourae,  of  hia  country- 
men, whom  he  wouH  most  cordiallv  hare  wel- 
romed,  from  seelcing  hip  acfinaintance.  But  as  it 
WM.  110  *'  Biiglifih  gentleman  ever  aiiproached  him, 
wth  the  common  forms  of  iiitrodnction,  that  did 
not  come  away  at  once  ptirpriped  and  charmed  by 
tho  kind  coiirtei?y  and  facility  of  hia  mamiers,  llie 
unpretending  play  of  his  conversation,  and,  on  a 
nearer  intcronirsp,  the  frank  youthful  spirits,  to  the 
(low  of  which  ho  gtive  way  with  ouch  a  »L'«t  as  even 
to  deceive  some  of  those  who  hest  knew  him  into 
the  impression  that  gaiety  w»8,  after  all,  the  tme 
Itent  of  his  diHpositioii."  r 

I  must  confine  myself  to  these  quotations,  as  it 
19  not  in  my  power  to  reproduce  all  tliat  Moore  has 
Kiid  on  the  suhject.  His  ittatententit,  however,  prove 
two  things  ^ —  I 

First,  tliat  Lord  Byron,  instead  of  being  a  dark 
and  gloomy  hero  of  romance,  was  a  man  full  of 
amiability,  goodnosa,  gi-aco,  eociahility,  mid  livcli- 
nesK.  Of  the  impression  prodiicod  upon  all  those 
who  luiew  him  in  these  romhined  qualities,  I  sliall 
have  occiHioii  to  Hpeak  lien-aftcr.  ' 

'  Secondly,  that  since  even  after  Byron's  death  the 
fantastical  notions  ahout  him  were  entertained  even 
hy  so  impartial  and  so  eiiiighteiicd  a  person  as  Sir 
Kdwaid  Brydges,  it  is  not  surprising  (nor  should 
tther  be  blamed  for  it)  tltat  Frenchmen,  and  all 
foreigners  in  general,  and  even  a  great  portion  of 
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Englitiiiuien,   aliould   have   believed   in  Uiia  fallacy. 
Thore  was  no  means  nt  that  tiino  of  clearing  up 

Eie  mystery,  nor  can  one  see   in  this   belief,  how- 
,'or  exaj5<,'cratcd,  especially  in  France  and  on  the 
ontinent,  Jiny   spirit  either  of  direct  IioBtility,  or 
even    ill-irill    towards   him.      The    error   was    ex- 
ported from  Euglaud,  and   npon    it  tliey  rctiHoned, 
log^icaliy  and  oftentimeB  wittily.      But  surely  those 
^^iinot   he   aluiolved   who   utSll  adhered    to   tite   old 
^prrors.  after   the   true   stato   of   things    had    been 
disclosed   at  the   poet's  <leath    in    the    writings  of 
sucb   biographers  as    Moore,    Parry,   Mcdwin    hira- 
BcIF,  Count  Gainba,   and  others  who   feuew   Byron 
jsersoually. 

^B  That  a  portion  of  the  British  public  should  main- 
^■nin  oeriiin  prBJudices,  and  prosorve  a  certain  ani- 
^Tnoaity  against  Byron,  is  not  matter  of  astonishment 
to   Ihoee    who   have    at    all    studied    the    Engliish 
character.     The   spirit  of  toleranco  which  exists  in 
film  laws,  is  far  from  pen-ading  the  habits  of  tlic 
^Tople  ;  cant  is  on  the  decrease,  but  not  quite  gone, 
and  may  jitill   lead  one  to  a  very  fair  social  posi- 
tion.   There  still  live  a  host  of  enemies  whom  Byron 
bad  nia-le  during  his  lifetime,  and  tlio  number  of 
whwu  (owing  to  a  bonS  fide  treachery,  by  tlio  Ju- 
^^iacreet  publication  of  a  corrcspondettce  which  was 
Bflt-sUuud    to    be    kept    secret    and    in    tJie    dark), 
increased  greatly  after  his  death  from  the  number  of 
people  whose  pride  lie  had  therein  wounded. 

He  may  bo  liable  to  the  punishment  due  to  his 
liaviug  tnw|»fi(«cd  on  certain  exclusively  English 
notions  of  virtue,  as  intimated  in  the  condemnation  of 
le  iuuujinary  immorality  of  some  of  his  works.     He 
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.in»7  be  aoouwd,  with  fioiiie  truth,  of  having  hooti  loo 
'Wveru  towards  several  persons  antl  things.  But  not 
■one  of  tbesc  reasons  haa  any  heux  utatuU  in  ]''ranoe, 
< — a  nouniry  which  miglit  claim  a  certain  sliare  in 
Itio  honour  of  having  heen  his  mother  country. 
-Besides  h&vit^;^  »  iFrouch  turn  of  mind  in  many 
.ireapecte,  Byron,  deecended  directly  from  a  French 
stock,  had  heen  conceived  in  Franc*,  and  liiid  long 
lived  in  ita  neighhourhood.  If  thotM),  therefore, 
may  he  ahsolved  who  falsely  apprednted  Byron's 
citaracter  IwtJ)  hefore  and  luuncdiatoly  after  his 
death,  the  same  indulgence  cannot  be  extended  to 
ihoee  who  pt'rvist  in  their  unjust  ooncluxions.  Such 
men  were  greatly  to  blame;  for,  in  writing  about 
Byron,  they  were  hound  in  oonficience  to  consult 
the  hiogrsplwrs  who  had  known  him,  and  having 
nwgleotoil  to  do  so^  either  from  idleness  or  from  party 
spirit,  they  tailed  in  their  duty  as  just  and  honourable 
loen. 

L  JBefoFO  6niBhing  this  chapter,  wo  must  add  to  these 
pugw,  wliieh  \vere  written  many  years  ago,  a  few 
romnrks  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  a  recent  work 
which  hat)  (atused  great  sowtation  by  the  talent  which 
pervades  it,  by  ita  holdnoNi,  and  original  writing. 
1  allude  to  the  work  of  M.  Taine  u|)oii  EngliKh  litenb- 
turo ;  therein  he  apprcciaten,  in  a  manly,  Bue  stylo, 
all  the  loftane«H  of  Lord  Byron's  ])oetry,  but  always 
under  the  influence  of  a  received,  and  not  self-formed, 
opinion.  Ue  likewise  deserves,  by  his  appreciations 
and  conclusions,  the  reproaches  addre!»K.-d  to  the 
other  critics  of  the  illustrious  and  caluninialed  poet. 
in  UiLB  work,  which  is  i-atlier  magnificRnt  tiian  solid, 
and  which  contains  a   whole   psychological  sysluu. 
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lone  note  ia  ever  uppermost, — tlint  of  diwlaio.     Cun- 
tempt,   however,  is    not  liis  object,  liiit    only   his 
Bteaus.     All  muHt  be  eaeiHfioetl  to  tbe  ti-iumph  of  \m 
'  OpiniiiiiK. 

The  gloiy  of  natioos,  groat  tsouls,  gi^eat  miii<]H, 
their  works,  tlieir  deed«^  all  must  serve  to  ooiupiomoDt 
his  victory.  Ikxwuet,  Newton,  Dante,  Sbakesiware, 
Comoillo,  Byrou,  all  have  cnx-d.  If  lie  dBSpisea 
tiiem,  if  ho  blames  them,  it  is  only  to  show  that  they 
P)»4ve  not  been  able  to  disun'er  the  logical  conclusions 
which  M..  Taine  at  la^t  reveals  to  lu, — couclutdonB 
rhich  are  to  tran^ifonn  and  change  tbe  eoul  a«  well 
tlie  understanding.  This  doctrine  ha^  hitherto 
!D  bui  a  dream,  mid  sooiety  ba*s  "P  to  the  pres«Jjt 
ftime,  walked  in  darkneBs. 

Thie   pfailoHophioal    dystera  is  so   beautifully   net 

'f<H~th,  that  it  can  only  he  compared  to  a  «kc■lL■tot^ 

npon  which  a   profusion   of    lovely-soenfed   flowere 

»nd   {H^cious   jewelti    have   boon   hea|)ed,   so   that, 

notTriihtttanding  the  horror  it  inspires,  one  m  unable 

leave  it.  ;        ,  ; 

Here,  then,  we  find  that  M.  Taino  comes  forth 
llulely,  by  tlie  help  of  a  vigorous  understanding 
ad  a  KUTpnasing  talent,  to  review  all  that  England 
produced  in  a  literary  ^nse, — authon<  as  well  as 
Itbeir  works.  The  type  wbich  be  has  conceived  alone 
his  censure.  This  type  mu«t  be  lliv  result  of 
ihree  primeval  causes,  vi2.,  raoe,  oontre  and  time, 
iry  must  prove  its  oorrectnees.  History  and 
logic  uiiglit  in  vain  claim  bts  indulgence  on  beltatf 
>f  other  t-y]x».  He  has  concfived  his  system  in  liis 
3wn  mind,  and,  to  eKta1>liHh  it,  facts  and  cliaractera 
are  made  subtiervieut  to  it;  bistorj-'s  duty  is  to  prove 
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thoir  correetiioss.     Indiiigencc  can  be  shown  to  one 
tyiKS  only. 

All  he  says  is,  however,  »o  well  raid,  that  if  be 
ofTended  triitli  »  littlo  Inas,  if  he  only  «jM»ko  for  beings 
in  another  planet,  and  above  all,  if,  nnder  these  beau- 
tiful mirronndingB,  one  failed  to  notice  the  gloom  of  a 
lieavcn  without  God,  the  work  would  enchant  one. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  charms  of  truth  arc 
*lti!l  to  l)c  preferred ;  we  must  tlwrefore  bo  allowed  to 
say  a  few  words  about  M.  Taine's  system.  It  can 
only  be  in  one  sense;  not  on  account  of  any  phito- 
Bopbical  pretension,  nor  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
nature  to  its  rij*hts,  however  much  we  may  grieve  at 
seeing  it  reduced  to  a  mere  animal,  nay,  a  vegetable, 
and  alas!  may  be,  a  mineral  system. 
"  Many  able  pens  will  repeat  the  admirable  words  of 
one  of  the  cleverest  men  of  the  day,  who,  in  his 
criticism  npon  M.  Taino's  iKtok,  has  so  thoroughly 
esamincd  how  far  a  phygiological  method  could  be 
applied  to  the  comprehension  of  mora)  and  intet- 
icHitual  jihenomcna,  and  has  shown  to  what  fatal  con- 
sequences snob  a  method  must  lead.  The  aual_\*8ia  of 
the  moral  world,  tiie  study  of  souIh  and  of  talent, 
of  doctrines  and  of  charaetera,  become  in  M.  Taine's 
inind  only  a  branch  of  zoology,  and  psychology  ends 
'by  being  only  a  part  of  mitural  histori'. 
'■  Many  other  ahio  writers  will  echo  the  noble  words 
of  M*.  Caro,  and  will  not  fail  to  point  out  the  nnme- 
Iroiis  contradictiona  which  exist  between  the  work 
itself  and  history  projicr,  )iclween  it  and  natoral 
hintory,  and,  finally,  Ixitween  it  and  the  author 
himself. 

Thus,  men  who  have  never  allowed  that  a  thirtle 
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cotild  produce  a  r*we,  will  qtirstjoii  also  wlietlier  ihoeu 
young  Knglislimen,  whom  M.  Taiiie  depicts  in  such 
<^lowing  coloum, — "So  activt;,"  nays  he,  "juHt  like 
han-iers  on  the  bent,  flaring  the  air  in  the  midst 
of  tl»e  hunt,"  can  be  transformed  in  a  few  yearn 
"  into  buinga  resemhling  auimala  good  for  slaughtei', 
with  ap|x;aranoes  ©qnally  anxions,  vacant,  and  sinpid; 
g;entlemen  six  feet  high,  with  long  and  ^ifout  Genimn 
Ixtdies,  issuing  from  their  forests  with  savagt;- looking 
whifikcra  and  rolling  eyes  of  pate  earthenwarc-bluo 
colour." 

■  Such  critics  will  question  whether  the  "pale 
enrtlienware-bliie  eyca"  of  ttiene  ugly  Hires  can 
jios^ihly  be  those  of  the  fathers  of  the  candid-eyed 
girls,  the  fairest  among  the  fair  treasures  of  tlittt 
eartb,  whom  M.  Taint-  describes  in  such  exquisite 
IS : — 

Delightful  creatures,  whose  freshness  and  in- 
nooedco  cannot  bo  conceived  by  those  who  have 
never  seen  them!  full-blown  flowers,  of  which  a 
morning  rose,  with  its  delicious  and  delicate  adour, 
with  ilx  petals  dipped  in  dew,  cau  alone  give  an 
idea." 

Critics  will  deny  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
snch  a  phciKtmouou,  so  contrary  to  the  laws  of  crea- 
tion does  it  seem  to  be.  Such  airy  like  forms  cannot 
1)6  pnnliicod  by  such  heavy  brutes  as  he  descrilx-a. 
Say  what  he  likes,  nature  cannot  act  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  M.  Taine.  Nature  must  ever  follow  the 
nunc  track. 

We,  however,  shall  confine  ovirselves  to  oppose  the 
real  Lord  Byron  to  the  fanciful  one  of  M.  Taine ; 
and  wo  «iy  that,  the  portrait  of  the  poet  drawn  by 
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Uk  latter  is  drawn  AysteiuatJcalty,  iii  such  a  inannef 
AS  to  contribute  to  the  KvDeral  hiinmmy  of  hift 
work.  But  truth  cannot  be  ((ubservieiit  to  systems. 
Ae  M.  Taine  views  l,c>rd  Uyron  frt'ni  a  faJse  starting 
point,  it  folbwH  tlmt-,  of  courtiu,  tli»  wbolo  portrait 
of  hira  J8  equnlly  uoreal. 

; .  All  the  coloure  in  his  iMcture  ato  too  dark.  What 
he  says  of  ths  poet  is  not  so  false  as  it  is  txnfrgeratcd. 
This  is  a  metltod  peculiar  to  him.  FTe  tk^cidedly 
perceives  the  real  |>ervon,  hut  exaggerates  him,  aiid 
tliUM  fails  to  realize  the  original. 

.,,  If  the  fiictfl  are  iK>t  alwayH  entirely  faltte,  his  cnn- 
iJuHions,  and  the  conecqueDCes  suggested  to  him  by 
them,  are  nlways  eminently  so. 

VPlien  the  facts  eeem  ever  so  little  to  lend  tliem- 
aelvea'to  hi»  reasoning,  when  tJie  proportions  of  Im 
victim  allow  of  their  btinjj  plaowl  in  tlie  ftni  of 
PyoiTtmles,  the  magnificent  draperies  of  which  do  not 
hide  the  at locioiis  torture ;  tlien,  indeed,  does  M.  Taine 
rea]iect  history  more  or  less;  when  this  i«  not  the 
vase,  his  imagination  s^ipplics  the  deficiency.  On 
this  principle  he  gives  ub  his  dolails  uf  Ivord  Ityron'e 
paronta  and  of  the  poet's  childhood. 

lie  maizes  use  of  Lord  Uyron  as  an  Hrtist  mokes 
tiM)  of  a  miichiiie  :  ho  placeu  him  in  tW  position 
.whieli  he  lias  chdnen  himself,  gives  him  tlie  gesture 
lie  pleases,  and  the  exprewuon  he  wishes.  The  jxtr- 
,trait  he  shows  us  of  Kim  may  be  a  little  like  Lord 
Hyron  ;  but  a  very  distant  likeness,  one  eiu'rouudetl 
by  a  world  of  capritx?  of  Jiiiicy  and  eccentricity  wliieh 
serve  to  make  up  a  powerful  picture.  It  is  tJie  effect 
of  a  well  posed  manikin,  with  its  very  flexible 
articulations,  all  plaoud  at  ihi-  diH|iot>al  of  M.  Taiiie's 
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nystem,  Tlie  features  may  l>e  elif^htly  thone  of  Lord 
Byron,  but  tlie  proKtiires  and  tlie  general  pliy«ir^iomy 
are  the  clever  creations  of  the  urtist. 

This  h  how  he  proeeoda,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
tnnmph  of  his  viewg  : —    '     ' 

He  selects  some  ijitiirter  of  nn  hoar  fimn  tlie  life 
of  a,  man,  probably  that  durinj^  which  ho  obeyed  tlie 
itnpiilBCS  of  nntiire,  und  jiidjsree  bis  whole  existence 
and  character  by  this  sJiort  «|iaco  of  time. 

lie  takes  from  tbe  antlior's  cnreer  one  page,  per- 
ImpH  that  which  he  niny  Itnve  written  in  a  momeot 
<>f  hallacJnaliou  or  of  exti-oine  passion ;  and  by  this 
siup:Ie  p«gc  be  judges  the  aatbor  of  ten  volumes. 

Take  Lord  Bynm,  for  ini«tance.  With  regard  to 
his  inthncy,  M.  Tains  takes  care  to  set  a^ide  all  thai 
he  knows  to  be  admirable  in  the  boy,  and  only  notices 
one  instfinoe  of  enorj^y,  one  fit  of  heroic  pawiton.  into" 
which  tlto  unjust  reprimand  of  a  maid  bad  driven  hiin. 
The  toncliing  tears  which  the  little  Byron  sheds 
when,  in  tbe  midst  of  his  playmates,  he  i»  iniurmed 
that  ho  haft  been  raised  to  the  dij^nily  of  a  jiocr  of 
the  realm,  are  no  sign  to  M.  Tairie  of  a  clia- 
racter  equally  timid,  fiensltive,  and  good,  hot  tlie 
reealt  of  pride.  In  this  trait,  alone,  M.  Taine  sees 
almt)^  miflicient  gnumd  to  lav  thereon  the  fnunda* 
lions  of  his  Work,  and  to  show  nn  in  the  boy  what 
tbe  man  was  to  he.  A  similar  process  is  need  in  tlie 
examination  of  Byron  as  nn  anthor.  He  analvHcs 
'Manfred,'  which  is  meet  decidedly  a  work  of  pro- 
di^pouw  power,  and  all  he  says  of  it  is  certainly  both 
rme  and  wortliy  of  his  own  groat  talent;  but  is  it 
fair  to  say  tliat  the  poet  an«l  the  man  are  entirely 
revealed  in  this  work,  and  tA  dismiss  all  the  other 
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creations  of  the  poet,  wherein  miWcr  quiilitii«,  sucb 
rui  fecliiig,  ttiii(]cme88,  and  f^ooc)ne»8  arc  revealed,  and 
shine   forth   most  prominently?    'Manfred'  is  the 
cry  of  an  uk«rat*d  heart,  still  struggling,  with  at! 
the  cncrg)'  of  a  most  powerful  soul,  against  the  hmtal 
decrees  of  a  recent  persecution.      Lord  Byron  felt 
hiitisxdf  Ui  he  the  victim  of  the  relentlcsa  conduct  of 
Lady  Byran,  and  if  his  mind  was  not  derang-ed,  at 
leaiil  his  Houl  wan  wounded  and  ill  at  ease,  and  it 
was  tliia  spirit  tJiat  diotated  *  Manfred.'     Did  be  imt 
clearly  confcHS  it  himself?     Wlien  he  sent '  Manfred  * 
1u  Murra)',  did  he  not  eny  tltnt  it  was  a  drama  a»  mad 
as  the  tragedy  of '  I^e  Bedlant,' in  twenty-five  acts, 
and  a  few  comic  scenes, — his  own  being  only  in  thrco 
acts  ? 

-    Did  he  not  write  to  Moore  as  followa? — 
'      '*  I  Tivrotc  a  sort  of  mad  drama  for  the  sake  of 
intniducing   th<3   Alpine   soenery.       Almost  all    the  ^ 
tlramalis  persutue  are  spirits,  ghosts,  or   magicians;  B 
and    the    scene   ia    in    the    Alps    and    the    other 
wnrld,  »(>  you  may  HUp[>ose  what  a  Bedlam  tragedy  ^ 
it  must  be         .......         .  " 

The    third   act,    like    the    ArcliHshop   of  Grenada's 
homily  (vhicli  savoured  of  the  palsy),  has  the  dreg« 
of  my  fever,  duriiij^  wliieb  it  wiia  written.     U  must  on 
no  account  be  pubhehed  in  its  present  state    .... 

The  f)[>eech  of  Manlred  to-  the  sun  is  the  only  part  of 
this  act  I  thought  gooiL  myiielf ;  the  rcfit  in  certainly 
as  had  as  Imd  can  be,  and  I  wonder  what  the  devil 
pnficessud  me." 

But  let  Byron's  idca«  take  a  different  turn,  as  the 
lovely  blue  Italian  sky  and  the  refreshing  breezes 
from  iJie  Adriatic  waters  contribute  to  quicken  his 
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blood,  and  other  tones  will  bo  heard,  whcroiii  no 
longer  sbati  the  excesses,  but  tlie  beauties  only  of 
encncy  be  disceniihle. 

Wliat  does  M.  Taine  say  then?  This  new  aspect 
does  not,  evidently,  sati-sfy  liitn !  but  what  of  tlmt? 
He  goee  on  to  eay  that  Byron's  genius  i«  falling 
off.  If  the  poet  takes  advantage  of  a  few  momenta 
of  mehuicboly  comniou  to  alt  {loetical  and  fueling 
f»ala,  M.  Taine  declares  that  tlie  melancholy  Euglisfb 
nature  ta  nlwayn  utuwciatcd  with  the  Kpicurcau,  \Vha( 
ifl  it  to  him,  that  Kngland  thinks  diflercntly  ?  that  in 
lier  opinion  Lord  Byron's  grandest  and  noblest  con- 
ceptions are  tlie  poeinH  which  he  wrote  iu  Italy,  and 
*veu  on  the  eve  of  his  death?  and  that  slie  finds 
his  livehnew  "  too  rual  and  too  ultramontane  to 
suit  hor  natioua)  tastes  "  ?  Nothing  of  this  troubles 
M.  Taine. 

Is  it  quite  fair  to  judge  eo  powoiTuI  a  mind,  so 
fat  and  yet  BO  simple  a  being  as  Lord  Byroo, 
mly  by  his  '  Manfred,'  or  by  some  other  paaogee 
of  his  works,  and  «?«ptMiiaUy  of '  Don  Jnan '?    Can  lii» 
acuiahlc,  docile,  tender,  and  feeling  nature  honestly 
i«  fc'eeu  in  tlie  child  of  three  years  of  ago,  who  tears 
Jiis  clothes  because  hia  nurse  has  punished  him  iia- 
fairly  ?     No ;   all    that    we   see    is    what   M,    Taine 
^wishes  na  to  see  for  the  purpose  ho  has  in  view, 
itJiat  is,  afJniil-ation  of  the   Lord   Itynm  he  hau  con- 
ved,  aitd  who  is  iiecettsory  to  his  cause, — a  Byrou 
only  to  bo  likened  io  a  furious  storm.    ,..,,■    a  <•  -ii- 
Wishing  Byma  to  apjiear  fls  the  typo  of  energy, 
,  Taine  i-xhibita  him  to  our  eyes  in  tho  light  of 
defying  all  powers  on  etirth  and  in  lieavca. 
The  better  to  mould  him  to  the  form  he  has  cboseo. 
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Iw  begins  liy  disfigoHng  him  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother,  whom  with  his  Tfttbcr  and  hia  family  he 
Hcnipk's  not  to  calumniate.  Storms  having  thctr 
origin  in  tlie  nipturc  of  the  e)emcnt!i,  and  a  violent 
c1ianu!tor  being,  according  to  M.  Taine,  the  recnlt 
of  »ieveral  forces  acting  internally  and  mechanically; 
it  follows  that  its  primary  cause  is  to  be  found  m 
the  di«turbcJ  momi  condition  of  those  who  have 
given  birth  to  him  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  child  was  born,  And  in  the  inflnence  ander 
which  he  has  been  bronght  up.  Hence  tlie  necesaihr 
of  supplemeniinp  from  imagination  the  historical  and 
l4.>git»t  facts  which  othorn'i^  might  he  at  fault. 
'•'  As  for  Lord  Byron'e  »c»ftnei»  of  manner,  and  aa 
to  that  tendomcBfl  of  character  which  was  the  bane 
of  hia  existence, — as  to  bis  real  and  great  goodness; 
wlu'cb  made  him  loved  always  and  everywhere, 
and  which  caufte<l  such  bitter  tears  to  be  shed  at 
the  news  of  his  death,— thest?  qualities  are  not  to  be 
sought-  in  the  strange,  fanciful  being  who  is  styled 
llyron  by  M.  Taino.  These  qualities  wmild  be  out  of 
place;  tbey  would  be  opposed  to  the  i^lt-a  upon  which 
his  entire  system  is  founded.  They  roust  be  merged 
in  the  i^ergy  ar.d  greatness  of  intelleet  of  the 
poetical  giant.  :  ui  ^d 

Unfortunately  for  M.  Taine,  facts  speak  too  fbrcifcly  " 
and  too  inopportunely  against  him.  Not  one  of  the 
causes  which  be  mentions,  not  one  of  the  conclosione 
which  he  draws  in  respect  to  Lord  Byron's  character 
as  a  poet,  and  as  a  mere  mortal,  are  to  I*  relied 
npon.  He,  who  a)ntend8  that  he  jwssesses  pre- 
eminently the  power  of  comprehending  the  msoi 
and   the  author,   inasts  that   Lord   Byron  waa  tio 
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deception  to  th©  rule,  thong'h  dis  Itest  btograplK*r, 
Moore,  raost  distinctly  opposc-a  lliis  opinion  : — 
■"•'In  Lord  Myron,  however,  this  sort  of  pivot  of 
diaractor  wa»  almost  wliolly  n'aiitiog'  .  .  ,  ,  Ro 
various  iudewl,  and  contradictory,  were  his  ftttri- 
huiea,  both  moral  aiid  iutollcclual,  tlmt  he  may  l>e 
pronounced  to  have  been  not  one,  bat  many;  nor 
wnnld  it  he  any  gfreat  exafrj^eration  of  the  tnitli  (o 
my  that  out  of  the  more  partition  of  the  pi-o|X!rtioM  of 
Ilia  single  mind  a  plurality  of  characters,  all  different 
and  all  vigorous,  mi^lil  l)a%'0  been  furniiihed." 

On  the  other  hand,  SI.  Taine,  who  {^nerally  pays 
Kltlu  attention  to  the  opinion  of  otliurs,  givea  an 
Lord  Byron's  predominant  characteristic  that  which 
pbrenotogiiits  denominate  " combatniite"  Which  of 
tlie  two  is  likely  to  bo  rig-ht?  If  Moore  is  ripht. 
Lord  Hyron  must  Lave  been  almoet  wanting  in  con- 
«£tency  of  chai-acter ;  if  Taine  is  correct,  then  Byron 
wu  really  of  a  mort  |)Ai«ionato  nature.  But  as  we 
have  proved  that  liord  Byron  waa  not  inconnutonti, 
as  Moore  declnrwi,  excitpt  iu  Gisah  where  thi^  want 
of  consiatenc)'  did  not  interfere  wilJi  hie  character 
as  a  man,  and,  on  the  Other  hand,  that  no  one  had 
a  lea  combative  diopotntion,  we  are  forced  to  arrive 
at  the  ooncliKion  that  if  Byron  had  one  dominant 
pasiiion,  it  \va»  nio6t  decJdodly  not  that  of  "■eom- 
batimt^r  It  iK  impossible  to  deny  that  if  ia  bis 
early  youth  si^is  of  retuHtance  may  Iiave  appeared 
in  ilia  diaiacter,  yet  these  hud  ^o  completely  ditt- 
appeoi'ed  with  the  development  of  his  intellect  and 
o£  bis  moral  sentimunto  tliat  no  one  more  than 
ItjiiiMiilf  bat«d.  oontroverBios  and  disciMsions  of  atl 
lands;      In  &ct,  no  one  was  more  obedient  to  the 
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call  of  reason  and  of  friendship;  and  hU  whole  lii^ 
is  an  illiutratiou  of  it 

, . .  In  order  that  Lord  Byron  shonld  represent  the 
Bl)<^liBh  iy\K,  even  if  we  atlopt  M.  Taine's  pliilosuphy, 
he  should  have  had  a  deal  of  Saxou  hlood  in  hia  veiuB. 
liut  IlitR  was  not  the  caee.  It  ig  the  Norman  blood 
which  predotninatOB.  Hu  luay  be  i»id  to  have  been 
uhnoHi  born  in  France,  and  to  be  of  French  extraction 
by  hiti  fatlier,  and  of  Scotch  orif^a  thn)U)i;h  his 
motlier.  The  total  absence  of  the  Saxon  element, 
which  was  so  remarkable  in  him,  was  equally  notice- 
able in  hiH  tastos,  mind,  sympnthies,  and  inclinations 

Ho  loved  France  very  dearly,  and  I'ouquoville 
tells  a  story,  tlmt  when  AU  Pasha  had  got  over  the 
fright  caused  by  the  annouDcement  that  a  young 
traveller,  named  Byron  (his  name  had  K-eu  prw- 
liounoed  Bairon  which  made  the  £*asha  believe  he  was 
a  Turk  in  digguise),  wished  to  see  him,  he  recetvod 
tlie  young  lord  very  cordially.  Ae  he  had  just 
con(]uei-ed  Preveza  from  the  French,  AU  Pasha 
though  he  should  he  pleasing  the  Englishman  hy  an* 
nouiicing  the  fsict  to  him.  Uynm  replied — "  But  I 
am  no  enemy  of  Frauco.  Quite  the  contnu'y,  I  love 
Fi-auee." 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  he  was  (|uite  the 
opposite  of  what  a  Snxou  sl)ould  be.  Lord  Byron 
oould  not  remain,  and,  actually,  lived  a  very  short  time, 
in  England.  liis  habita  were  not  English,  nor  Itis 
mode  of  living.  Far  from  over-eating,  a8  the  Eng^ 
lisb,  according  to  M,  Taine,  are  said  to  do,  Byron 
did  not  eat  enougli.  He  was  as  soUor  as  a  monk. 
Uis  favourite  food  was  v^^tablts.  His  abstineuoe 
iiom  meatdated  from  liis  youth.     Ili^budy  w.is  little 
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•Atptcd  to  the  tnntemi  wanto  of  liis  country.  Tliin 
reinAi-kablo  Bolirioty  was  the  effect  of  taate  and 
principle,  and  waa  in  no  vrays  broken  by  excesses 
winch  niijfht  liave  acted  an  compensations.  The 
escemcK  of  which  M.  Taiuo  «pcf>kK  muut  liave  l>ecn 
I  at  the  utmost  some  slight  deviations  fi-om  the  real 
'^'tliagurcan  abstinence  which  he  bad  laid  down 
as  the  rule  of  his  tifc.  Abroad,  where  he  Uvt-d 
almcwt  all  hi»  life,  he  hud  nou<>  of  the  habits  of 
^his  ODUDtr^inen.  He  lived  everywhere  as  a  cosmo- 
I'politan.  All  that  his  btidy  craved  ibr  was  eleaH- 
linesB,  and  this  only  sorvod  to  improve  bia  health 
'Omd  the  manrellons  beauty  with  which  Uod  had 
gifted  him. 

Lord  llyron  was  so  little  |xirtial  to  the  characteristic 
features  and  customs  of  the  countJ'y  in  which  he 
was  bom — "  but  where  he  would  not  die  " — that  the 
then  fo  susceptible  nmour-prapre  of  his  eountryni(>ii 
reproached  him  with  it  as  a  most  unpardonable  fault. 

It  was  not  he  who  would  have  platXiil  Kuj^latid 
and  iho  EngUfih  above  all  foreigners,  and  Frenchmen 
in  particular ;  nor  was  it  Im  who  would  have  dccbu'ud 
than  to  be  the  prinoes  of  the  human  race.  Justice 
and  truth  forbade  his  committing  hinuiolf  to  ouch 
stattsmuntM  in  tlie  name  of  national  pride. 

Are  the  animal  rather  than  moral,  and  moral 
rather  than  intellectual  instincts  of  energy  aud  will, 
which  Jh[.  Taiuo  so  much  admires  in  the  Saxon  race, 
defects  or  qualities  in  his  eyee  ?  It  is  diftlcult  to  eay, 
for  one  never  knows  when  he  ia  praising  or  when 
be  ia  condenming.  Judging  by  the  very  material 
causes  from  which  he  derives  this  energy, — namely, 
(he  constitittioft  of  the  people,  their  climate,  their 
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freqtiout  craving  for  food,  their  way  of  cookiog  the 
f(XKl  they  eat,  tlicir  drinks,  aud  all  the  oonseqnenoes 
of  tlic«!  neceeeities  vim'ble  in  the  ah»encc  of  all  aenet 
of  (IpJieicy,  of  all  appreciation  (if  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  comprehension  of  philosophy, — he  must  evidently 
intend  to  depreciate  them,  • 

But  as  regards  Lord  Byron  in  particular^  it  i» 
equally  certain  that  he  ha*!  no  intention  of  depre- 
eiatiug  hiin.  For  him  alone  he  finds  cxpretaions  of 
great  admiration  and  real  sympathy.  He  allows 
him  to  represent  the  whole  nation,  and  to  be  the 
incarnation  of  theEoglish  character;  but  on  one  con- 
dition,— that  of  ruling  it  as  its  aovercign.  Thanks  to 
this  supremacy,  tlio  |x>et  escapes  more  or  lt»«  Um; 
cxigoncies  of  M,  Taine's  theories, 
■  M.  Taine,  however,  is  not  subject  to  the  weakness 
of  eiithimiasm.  Judging,  as  he  does,  in  the  light  of 
a  lover  of  nature,  Uith  of  tlie  merits  of  virtue  and 
of  the  demerits  of  vice,  which  to  him  are  but  fatal 
results  of  the  constitution,  the  climate,  and  the  ecul — 
"in  a  like  manner  will  sugar  and  vitriol" — why  care 
about  Lord  Byron  doing  this  or  the  other  ri^My  or 
wron^b/  rather  than  any  one  else?  Nature  follows 
its  necessary  track,  seeks  its  equilibrium,  and  ends 
by  finding  it. 

What  pleases  him  in  Lord  Hyron,  is  the  facility 
which  is  offered  to  him  of  proving  tlte  truth  of  this 
fetalist.  philosophy  which  appears  at  every  page  of 
his  book. 

No  one  more  than  Byron  could  serve  the  purpose 
of  M.  Tjune,  and  become,  as  it  were,  the  baniw  of  liis 
philosophical  operations. 

Hia  powerful  geiiius,  his  short  but  eventful  existp 
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cnce,  whidi  did  not  give  time  for  tlic  oouling  ilown  of 
the  ardour  of  youtli,  to  Iiarmonize  it  with  Uio  tempered 
dictates  of  maturo  age-, — Uio  universality  of  his  mind, 
which  can  furnish  argiifuenta  to  every  species  of 
critic, — all  contributod  wonderfully  t"  the  realisation 
■f  SI.  Taiiio's  object, 
Tbiitt,  tlianks  to  the  deceptive  hnt  generally  re- 
ceived ])ortrait.  which  h  said  to  be  that  of  Ix)rd 
iyron,  and  to  bii;  idi-ntiBc;:ttion  witJ)  the  heroes  of 
lis  poems,  and  lu  particular  mth  *  Manfred '  and 
Childe  Harold,'  aided  by  tbe  impoesibih'ty  which 
the  hmnau  mind  finds  iu  cstirnuting  moral  sub- 
as  it  would  a  proposition  of '  Euclid,'  M.  Tuino 
been  able  to  make  uso  of  a  gieat  niune,  and  to 
make  a  fine  demoni^Etration  of  his  system,  to  call 
(yroD  the  interpreter  of  the  Drittsh  genius^  and 
is  poetry  Uic  exprcsiion  of  the  man  hinuself. 
Iu  many  respects,  however,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  act  in  this  ^vay  without  violating  historical 
fuctii.  This  is  what  I  hope  to  point  out  in  these 
^wf^s,  the  object  of  which  is  to  dtscribe  Bynm  as 
he  watt,  and  to  substitute,  n-ithout  any  derogation  to 
Ills  sublimity  of  character,  the  reality  for  the  fiction 
rented  by  M.Taitie.  To  refute  so  briUlaut  and  eu 
'Werful  a  writer,  my  only  means  is  to  proceed  in 
this  work  with  the  help  of  positive  proofs  of  tlio 
statcmeutu  which  I  make,  and  by  invoking  unimpench- 
ahle  testimonies.  Thew  alone  coosiitute  weighty 
Ergiimentfi,  siuoc  tliey  all  contribute  to  produce  the 
me  impi-eesion.  In  order  that  Irulli  may  be 
red  to  history,  I  shall  adopt  a  system  diametri- 
ly  opposed  to  that  of  M.  Taiue,  or  rather  I  shall 
abstain  from  all  systems,  and  from  all   pretensions 
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to  literary  merit,  and  confine  myself  entirely  to  feets 
nnd  to  respon. 

•■  The  reader  will  judge  whether  I  ghall  lie  able  to 
WccompHali  this  ohject;  he  wil!  me  how  really  iin- 
imijortant  are  tho  causes  whieh  cast  a  fihado  upon 
tlio  mcmoiy  of  Byron,  and  how  careful  one  should 
he  not  to  give  credit  too  implicitly  to  tlio  Bincen'ty  of  H 
that  hypocritical  praise  which  eeveral  of  his  bio-  ™ 
gmpherR  ha%'o  hcslowed  upon  him.  Thuy  have,  as  it 
wore,  generally,  taken  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  dwelling 
ujKin  liis  ago,  his  rank,  and  other  extenuating  circum- 
stances, as  a  cover  to  their  ceuwire,  just  as  if  Byron 
ever  retiuirud  their  foi-givencss.  Fn  thus  searching 
into  the  secrets  of  Iuh  heart,  and  analysing  his  Itfo, 
the  reader  will  soon  bo  obliged  to  iulmit,  that  if 
Byron,  in  common  with  otlrei-s,  had  a  few  of  the 
faults  of  youth,  he  in  return  had  a  host  of  virtuos 
wliich  belonged  only  to  him.  In  aliort,  If  Byron  is 
received  in  the  light  in  which  he  was  esteemed  by 
tliofle  wlio  knew  him  personally,  he  will  still  consti- 
tute  one  of  the  finest,  most  amiable,  and  graudeat< 
characters  of  htx  tsnturj-.  As  for  ourselves,  in  ama- 
ining  up  the  merits  of  this  very  humble,  but  very  oon- 
soientioua  work,  we  can  only  repeat  with  delight  the 
beautiful  words  in  which  Mooro  sums  up  his  own 
estimate  of  Lord  Byron's  worth:  "Should  liie 
effect  of  my  biunblo  kibours  be  to  clear  away  some 
of  those  mists  that  hmig  round  ray  friend,  and  show 
him.  in  most  respects,  as  worthy  of  love  as  he  vraa, 
in  all,  of  admimtioii,  then  will  the  chief  and  sole 
aim  of  this  work  iiave  been  accomphslied.*'  * 

"  MiMwr,  viil,  ii.  ji.  TS?, 
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"  WbMt  Um  UiuEDpli  of  A  eauM  of  such  JmjKirtAooa  to  buaunli^  ■■  in 

quMtioii,  tbcr«  ncror  »u  bu  too  uuuiy  iiilvixwtt« 

But  It  Ifl  Dot  cDou;s)i  to  oront  up  the  vola ;  Iboir  i^ue  must,  abave  a!l, 
bB  wileM.'— Simm. 


Tub  struggles  between  heart  and  roafton,  in  itligioiw 
marten?,  l»egaii  almost  with  Lord  Byron's  infjiTn^y. 
H«  desire  of  (jconciling  tlieni  was  siioli,  tliiit,  if 
nnmiocowifiil,  his  mind  was  jjerplexed  and  reatlesB. 
He  was  not,  an  it  were,  out  of  the  cradle  when,  in  tlie 
midBt  of  his  childish  play,  the  great  problems  of  life 
alTMwly  fill«H  his  yonthfnl  thoughts ;  and  his  good 
iiurgo  May,  who  was  wont  to  wng  psalmn  to  him 
when  n>cking  him  to  sleep,  had  also  to  answer  que»- 
tioas  which  showed  the  dangerous  ciirioBity  of  hw 
mind. 

"Auioii^  the  traits,"  sjiys  Mnoi-e,  "which  rfioiiM 
bo  recorded  of  his  earlier  yeai-s,  I  should  mention, 
(hat,  aowmling  to  the  character  given  of  him  by 
hut  first,  nurse's  husbmd,  he  was,  when  a  meiu 
chikt.  *  particularly  inquiMtive  and  pnxzling  uboiit 
religion.' " 

At  ton  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  school,  at 
Dulwiph,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Glennie, 
who,  ill  (he  account  given  by  him  to  Moore,  and 
after  speaking  of  (he  amiable  qiudities  of  Hyron, 
wills :  that  *'  At  tliat  age  he  ulrwidy  poswusscd  an 
inlimafe  acquaintance  with  the  historical  facts  in  the 
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Soi-iptHres,  and  wn«  i»articularly  deliglited  when  be 
could  speak  of  tlicin  lo  him,  c!M|K.-cia]ly  ou  Sunday 
eveuiuga  after  wonJiip.  He  was  wont  then  to 
reason  upon  all  the  facts  containetl  in  the  Bible,  witli 
every  apjiearanco  of  faith  in  the  doctrine  v-hich  it 
teaches. 

Hut  while  hiH  heart  was  thus  drawn  towards  its 
Creator,  the  power  of  hie  reason  l>egau  imperiously  to 
asst-rt  its  riglits.  As  long  as  he  remained  sheltered 
under  Iiia  father's  roof,  under  the  eyes  of  his  mother, 
and  of  young  ecclesiastics  who  were  liis  first  teachers, 
and  whoi^e  practice  agreed  with  their  teaching', — as 
long  aa  his  reason  had  not  readied  a  certain  dcgi'oc 
of  development, — he  remained  ortho<lox  and  pioni*. 
But  when  ho  went  to  college,  and  particularly 
w!)en  he  was  received  at  Cambiidge,  h  vast  field  of 
eontnidictions  opened  hefore  his  observing  and 
Jiinliiiig  mind.     His    reflectionfi,  togetliur  with    (he 

lldy  of  the  great  pc<yuhological  questions,  soon 
clouded  his  mind,  and  threw  a  ehado  over  his  ortho- 
doxy. If  Lord  Itynin,  therefore,  had  really  the 
misfortune  to  Iohg,  at  an  earlier  ago  than  ordinary 
children,  the  simple  faith  of  bis  childhood,  the  fact 
is  not  to  he  wondered  at.  By  the  universality  of 
hii<  genius  he  added  to  the  faculties  which  form 
the  poet,  those  of  an  eminently  logical  and  practical 
mind ;  and  heing  precocious  in  all  things  he  was 
likewise  no  in  his  powers  of  rclleotion  and  reasoning'. 
"  Never,"  says  Moore,  •'  did  Lord  IJyron  lose  sight  of 
reality  and  of  common  practical  sense ;  bis  geniuc, 
however  high  it  Moarud,  ever  preserved  upon  eartli 
a  support  of  some  kind." 

His  iutellcctiial    iiKpiitiitiveness  was  likewise,  with 
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him,  a  precocious  passion,  and  circuxostanccs  litooil  do- 
well  iu  the  way  to  serve  this  craving',  that  when 
fiAeea  years  of  agu  (includible  as  it  seems),  ho  Imd 
alrwidy    jieruaeJ    two    tiiousand    vohimes,   amongst 
which   hiii  powerful  aud   vivid   iiilellc-ct  had  bouu 
able  to  weigh  tJie   contradictions  of  all   the  prin- 
■eipal   modem   aud   aucient  systems   of   philosophy. 
Hft'his  tliiixt  for  knowledge  (anomalous  according  to 
^Kbe  rulcii  of  both  tichuul  and  odluge)   was  tlie  more 
fextmordinary  that  it  existed  in  him   together  with 
a  passionate  love  for  boyitdi  play,  and  tlie  inchilgence 
Kin  all  the  bodily  exercises,  iu  which  be  excelled,  aud 
^Kdd  wliieh  he  prided  himself.     Ihit  as  lie  stored  his 
mind  after  the  usual  college  hours,  aud  apart  from 
he  influences  of  tluit  n>i)tine  diHcipline,  which,  with 
Uton,  Pope,  and  almost  all  the  great  minds,  he  no 
irdiidly  hated,    the    real    progress  of  his   intellect 
uiiied  uuobwrved  hy  his  masters,   nnd  oven  by 
liis  fellow-sttidcnts.      This   mistake,  on  the  i>art  of 
men  little  gifted  with   quickness  of  perception,  was 
not  sliared  by  Disraeli,  who  could  so  justly  appre- 
ciate genius  ;  and  of  Byron  he  spoke  as  of  a  stntlioiu 
boy,  who  loved  Ut  hide  this  quality  fi'om  bis  comrades, 
tliiuking  it  more  amiable  on  his  part  to  appear  idle 
in  tJicir  eyes. 

Whilst  tbo  young  man  thus  strengthened  bis  intel- 
lect by  hard  though  irregular  study,  bis  meditative 
and  impassioned  nature,  feeling  iu  the  highest  degree 
the  necessity  of  confirming  its  impret^ions,  expe- 
rienced more  imperatively  than  a  youth  nf  dftoeu 
geuentily  docs,  the  want  of  examining  the  tradi- 
tional teacbings  which  bad  been  transmitted  to  him. 
Byron  felt  the  necessity  of  inquiring  on  what  irrevoc- 
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Able  pronfn  t]M>  dognvis  whtoli  be  was  cnlted  upon 
to  believe  were  based.  Holy  Writ,  Aided  by  the' 
infitlliliility  of  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  Ac,  were 
nddttced  R^  the  proofs  ho  nrquired. 

JIi-  was  wont,  therefore,  tn  read  witli  aviJity  a 
nuinl>er  of  hooks  trenting  on  T«ligiou9  mattcrB ;  and 
ho  {K'nteed  tbeni,  both  ivith  artlem  ingenuity  and 
in  the  lH>iyt  of  their  ittTci^:tfaBiuog-  his  faith.  But, 
rtnilil  \w  inily  fiud  faith  in  th«r  pages  ?  Are  not 
mvh  tnKikti  rather  dangerous  than  ocherwise  for  some 
mimlH  ? 

"The  trotli  is,"  say»  the  author  of  the  'EsbojV 
"ihttt  a  mind  which  ha*  never  entertained  a  doubt 
in  revelation,  may  conceive  Mrae  doubts  by  reiidtng 
books'  written  in  ite  defence."  And  he  adda  cli»- 
where,  in  speaking  of  the  writera  of  nich  contro- 
%'ersia!  works,  that  "  imfotient  of  the  least  hefntatinn, 
thc-y  deny  with  anger  the  value  of  their  adversary's 
argumentB,  and  betray,  in  their  way  of  getting  over 
difficulties,  a  humour  which  injures  the  effects  of 
their  reasoning,  and  of  the  proofs  they  make  ase 
of  to  help  their  aigument*)."  Al\cr  readinfj  several 
of  these  books,  he  must  have  found,  as  did  the  great 
Kit,  "  that  such  readings  provoke  many  more  doubts 
than  they  dispel;"  and,  in  fact,  they  rather  didquteted 
and  shook,  timn  strengthened  his  faith.  At  the 
eame  time,  he  was  alive  to  auother  striking  oontni- 
dictioD.  He  noticed  that  the  men  who  taught  the 
doctrines,  too  often  forgot  to  make  these  and  their 
practice  agree ;  and  in  losing  his  rcepect  for  his 
masters,  he  still  further  doubted  the  sincerity  of 
their  teaching.  Thus,  whilst  remaining  rehgionslv 
inclined,  he  must  have  felt  his  feith  bccoming-raore 
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»ii<l  more  sbakon,  and  in  ike  mcmoTttiidiim  of  lu8 
OArly  ilayH,  after  enumerating  the  books  trcatingujMii 
roK^us  mibjocts  wliicli  he  bad  re:ul,  bemya:  "All 
very  fedioiis.  I  hate  books  trt-athig  of  religious 
Hubjecta ;  nltbougli  I  adore  and  iovc  God,  freed  from 
all  absurd  and  blaspheoiouB  uotions."  ->> 

In  this  fltate  of  mind,  of  which  one  especially  finds 
a  proof  tu  htH  earlier  poeniH,  tb(;  philosophy  of  Locko, 
which  is  ihat  professed  at  fHiobridge,  and  which  he 
had  alreiuly  Hkimmed,  as  it  were,  together  with  otJter 
philosophical  systems,  bc«nine  liia  study.  It  only 
added  an  ©normons  weight  in  the  way  of  contratiic- 
tions  to  the  already  heavy  weight  of  doubt. 

(Viold  it  be  otherwise  ?  Does  not  Locke  teach  that 
ail  ideas  being  the  creation  of  the  scnacs,  the  notion  of 
God,  nnleJB  aided  by  tradition,  has  no  other  bnsis  but 
onr  wnses  and  the  sight  of  the  external  world?  If 
lliis  be  nut  (he  doctrine  profcwied  by  Iiocke,  it  is  tlio 
reading  which  a  logical  mind  may  give  to  it. 

Ho  believes  in  God ;  yet  the  notion  of  God,  as  it 
.ippeare  from  his  pliitosopbical  teaching,  is  not  tliat 
wkidi  is  taught  hy  Ohrif<tinn  doctrine.  According  to 
hitn^  God  is  not  even  proclaimed  to  he  the  Creator  of 
the  Cniveree.  But  even  were  He  proclaimed  such, 
what  would  be  the  result  of  this  philosophical  ixm- 
deHcciurion,  unlewt  it  be  that  Gf>d  is  distinct  from  tl>e 
world  7  Wuuid  (iod  {XNiHess  then  all  those  attributes 
which  reason,  independently  of  all  philosophy,  points 
to  in  the  Divinity?  "Would  power,  goodnaa,  in- 
finiiti  perfection,  be  God's?  Certainly  not:  as  wo 
are  unable  to  know  Him  except  tlin>ugh  a  world  of 
iraiwrfccUoiw,  where  good  and  evil,  order  and  coa- 
lilfiioD,  are  niixud  togeilier,  and   not  hy  Hie  ooocep' 
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lion  of  tlie  iofinite,  whicli  alone  can  give  us  a  true 
nod  perfect  idun  of  God,  it  follows  tliat  (lod  woald  l« 
tiiucli  superior  to  tbe  world,  but  would  not  be  abeo!^ 
lute  ])erfection. 

After  tliia  depreciation  of  the  Orantpotenl^  wli;it 
KiyB  this  philosophy  of  our  soul?  It  does  away 
iiltogwther  with  one  of  the  essential  proofe  o^  its 
Hpintiml  nnture,  and  thereV>y  coniproniieos  the  soul 
ihielf,  decliiring  as  it  does,  that  "  it  is  not  unlikely 
ihnt  umttcr  in  copable  of  thought."  itut  tlieu  of  what 
itws^wily  would  the  uoul  I>c,  if  the  body  can  think  ? 
How  Ih>iw  for  immortal  ity,  if  tliat  whicli  tbinlfs  i« 
tiuhj^oct  to  dissolution  and  tn  death? 

As  fiu-  iiur  liU'rty,  it  would  be  annihitatrd  as  a 
coiiswuK'Hco  of  such  doctriiics;  for  it  is  not  supposed 
lo  derive  it«  eawuce  from  the  interior  activity  of  the 
aoul,  but  would  «.-cm  to  be  limited  to  our  power  of 
moving-.  Yet  we  are  hourly  experitncinj^  what  our 
wettkn(>ss  is  in  ooniparisnn  with  the  power  of  tbe  laws 
of  nature,  which  rule  us  in  every  sense  and  war. 
In  making,  lliereforc,  all  things  derivable  from  aen- 
Hjtions,  Locke,  fell  fi-oui  one  error  into  another,  and 
nearly  arrived  at  that  point  wheo  duty  and  all  priu- 
ciplca  of  justice  and  morality  might  bo  altogether 
denied.  Being  himFKnH'.  however,  both  good,  bouost, 
liK'ral,  and  Chriiitian -minded,  he  coidd  only  save 
liiniailf  from  the  social  wreek  to  which  he  exposwd 
others,  by  stopping  on  tlie  brink  of  the  abyss  whieli 
ho  had  himself  creatj&d,  und  by  becoming  in  practice 
iuconsiiitent  with  bis  speculative  notions.  His  suc- 
oesBors,  such  as  CondiUae  and  Ciibauis,  fell  by  follow* 
iug  his  system  and  by  carrying  it  too  far. 

A  doutriim  wbicli  denies  the  right  of  discoveiiug, 
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■r  of  oxplaiuJug  the  religious  truths  which  arc  the 
groondB  of  all  mora)  tcachiug',  and  which  aIIows 
traditioii  tho  privilege  only  of  bestowiiig  faith ;  a 
system  of  metaphysics,  which  cjinnot  avoid  the 
daogerB  in  wliicli  morality  must  perish,  owiu^  to 
its  contnidictious  aiiil  its  iiicoiitdtitencies,  must  he 
perilous  for  all  but  those  happily  ixiuBtituted  miiids 
for  whom  simple  faith  and  submission  arc  a  (»art  of 

Itimr  essence,  who  buUove  on  hearsay  and  seek  not 
to  understand,  hut  merely  glance  at  the  KUrfaco  of 
tlio  difiicult  and  vcnturemme  c][i]estion8  which  are 
discii!<sed  before  them,  cither  because  they  feel  their 
wcjikueas,  or  because  the  light  of  revelation  shines 
ni>on  tJiem  so  Ktrougly  as  to  make  Uiut  of  reuiioii 
pale.  For  more  logical  mindi),  however,  for  such 
who  are  inquisitive,  wIidhu  reason  is  both  anxious  and 
uxaetiug,  who  want  to  understand  before  they  believe, 
for  whom  the  ties  which  linked  them  to  tradition  liave 
been  iuoeeued,  owing  to  their  having  reflected  on  a 
number  of  contradictions  (the  least  of  n-hich,  in  tlic 
case  of  Lord  Byron,  watt  decidedly  not  that  of  teeing 
SDch  a  philoiJO|)hy  professed  and  adopted  in  a  clerical 
uuivcrsity)  ;  for  minds  like  these  such  doctiiucs  must 
necessarily  had  to  atheism.  Though  Lord  Byron's 
mind  was  one  of  these,  he  e»:aped  the  fearfid  results 
by  a  still  greater  effort  of  his  reason,  wliich  made 
him  reject  tlie  precepts  of  tlie  sonsuatists,  and  com- 
prehend their  inconsistencies, 
^K  His  protest  against  the  doctrines  of  the  »ensuali»ts 
^*18  entered!  in  his  mcmonindum,  where,  after  naming 
all  the  authors  of  the  philosophical  systems  which  he 
had  read,  and,  coming  to  tlie  head  of  that  school, 
he  exclaims  from  Uie  bottom  of  his  heart — 

"  Hollo  T  I  lUiwI  biml" 
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And  notwitiifitanding  the  reajwct  with  which  the 
good  and  great  Locke  must  individtuitly  have  in- 
spired him,  be  evidently  must  have  repudiated  hia 
pi-ecepts,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  strong  enough 
to  uproot  from  hiH  mind  the  reh^^ouH  linithH  whicli 
reason  proclaiina,  nor  prevent  either  his  coming  out 
of  Ui^  philosophical  stm^le  a  firm  believer  in  all  the 
doj^jis  which  arc  imperiously  upheld  to  the  human 
reason,  or  his  proclaiming  bis  belief  in  one  God  and 
Creator,  in  our  Irec  will,  and  in  the  immortality  of 
the  KDul. 

This  glorious  and  noble  victo  y  of  his  mind  and 
ti-uc  religious  tendencies  at  that  time,  is  eviuctid  in 
his  'Pj-ayer  to  Nature,'  wi-itten  when  he  had  not 
yet  readied  his  eighteenth  year.  In  this  beautiful 
prayer,  which  his  to'called  orthodox  fricnda  succeeded 
in  liaving  cut,  out  of  the  volume  containing  hiscartieet 
poems,  we  find  liotli  groat  power  of  contemplation  and 
Iiiimility  and  confidence  in  prayer — a  soul  too  near 
the  Creator  to  doubt  of  His  Omnipotence,  but  also  fl 
too  far  fiom  Jlitn  for  bis  faiili  and  confidence  in  the  " 
divine  mercy  not  to  !.«  mixed  up  witli  a  UttJo  fear; 
iu  fact,  all  the  ciweutial  elements  of  a  noble  prayer 
witioh;  is  not  orthodox.  Though  written  on  tbe 
ilireshold  of  Hfe,  li»  might,  with  few  modifications, 
have  signed  it  on  tlie  ove  of  his  death ;  when,  etill 
young,  fate  had  spared  him  notliing,  from  the 
sweetest  to  the  bitterest  feelings,  from  every  deserved 
pleasuFO  to  every  undeserved  pain. 
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P*Timi<irti)[htl  gTMt  CSnl  or TIntvon  1 
Uoar'il  than  Hit  Koanls  ufdiapurT 

Cm  fpiiit  tike  niui'ii  he  cVr  ferfpvon  7 
C«ii  Tine  nlimo  for  crimM  by  (irayKT? 

Pnlhitf  nf  Light,  on  thcc  I  cill ! 

Hxni  Meat  roj  *oal  la  ditik  within  ; 
Tliuu  who  wktt  imA  Um  a^arruvi'ii  (hII, 

Awrt  fiwn  mc  ibe  dntli  oT  •bi. 

No  alirltie  I  RM-lt,  to  wct«  nnVn-ini ; 

Ob,  iniat  to  iDo  Ibc  )ulh  u[  irulii  I 
llij'  ilreiul  omnipolotM  I  owu  ; 

8{arr,  yel  uomnd,  tb«  LkiIih  uf  jrnuUi. 

Ijit  UgnU  mr  k  filooniy  fttna, 

T<(1  suivntiliou  liail  thu  |>iIo, 
Lol  phVklH,  Ui  ipRKul  tlivir  mlila  twiga, 

Willi  Ulw  of  iiiyBtic  ric^a  twKuilc. 

SImII  idmi  oonfioo  hi»  Ifaknr^  iimiy 
ToGwhic  liomiimof  mouUluringntonp? 

'llty  iMnple  i*  Uio  face  of  day ; 
Rorth,  ooenii.  bvavuii,  tby  boiindlow  Uirone. 

i%al1  mau  cuu>lvniij  hiD  nco  to  k'U, 
UiiImb  lliry  licnil  ill  ihiri|niiui  fomiT 

Trll  lu  tluU  nil,  for  une  whu  fell, 
MimI  p«iMh  in  tli<  iiiingliii}:8lonn? 

Hh*II  Mch  pntniiil  lo  imch  ilw  ckien, 

Ti!f  .loom  111*  broiher  lo  ejjAf, 
Wlioor  Boxit  *  diffenrnt  lioiw  suppIlM, 

Or  Ji<tr)ncii  Inn  rrvcn;  inxtitnt? 

NikH  iheto,  b}-  tandti  they  cnn't  cxpnuntl, 

rntiMro  a  haaitA  Ml«s  or  wou? 
8I111U  lefitiUi^  GioTvlliiig  oo  tbe  sroiuu), 

Tbcir  iptnt  Cn«loT'«  iduikbu  kuow  ? 

Rhall  thoM^  vlw  Iitc  fcr  Mrlf  aIow^ 
Wlio<*  r#iit«  flMil  on  in  tidily  erimt — 

8ImIJ  iImi  by  Failh  for  guill  ft)uui>. 
And  livo  beyowl  the  IxiUuHa  of  'rinipt' 

FolbcrS  00  pnijJint'*  low*  1  tctk, — 

1  own  iiiyHcirarrui*  auil  wak, 
Td  will  r  pmy,  liir  tlioa  rilt  htt  1 
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'llioii,  wlin  canst  giitilci  the  wonilcring  >IM 
Thruugh  tnioklitts  n«lift8  "( tKtha^a  ifaai; 

Whu  calm'st  the  i^lemLtitiil  wnr, 

Wliow  burn]  Ironi  tolc  to  {<ilv  I  Inue: 

Tbou,  wbo  j«  wiidnin  i-laord  mo  licre, 

WboL,  «lii![i  tbijii  will,  can«t  lufcp  mn  briiM^ 

All  I  whilirt  [  ircaii  ihiii  eorllily  ■Ill»^ns 
Eilciiii  lo  in«  ihy  wiilo  .iofmoc. 

Tu  Tbte,  my  (Jod,  to  tlicc  I  cotl ! 

Whstevtr  wml  or  woe  bvtiilo, 
Ity  thy  oaranutul  I  rue  or  hll, 

ill  llif  pn-ilcctuni  I  conliilr. 

ir,  fhni  tlijfl  ilnot  toiliMt'*  mKTitl, 

M)'  will!  Hliall  Hiiiit  I.II1  nrry  ivitv:. 
How  *hnil  thjr  glDrJotiit  uutitu  n/liiit^ 

lns[iiM  bn  focblo  voicv  to  niqi  I 

tint,  if  ihin  ficrting  nrriril  ilmrn 

Willi  cUiy  ill*  |pT>ve'»  elrriiiil  hvi, 
Whilf  lifr  yrt  llnoIiB  t  raise  my  prnvor, 

TbiuU^  d<iuni'd  no  inora  to  quit  itir  dcAi). 

To  Thw  I  lin»ll)p  my  bumble  slrein, 

rimtcful  for  nil  thy  moroien  put, 
AiiJ  boiw,  my  fl»!.  lo  llieo  sj^Lin 

Thin  wring  lifn  inny  fly  M  IsM. 

Z)«cisini^29,  IflOe,    [Finl  |RiMi>hRl.  1830.i 

As  much  may  be  said  of  another,  poem  wliirli  ho 
likewise  wrote  iti  his  youth ;  when,  very  dangcroudy 
ill,  anrl  believing  his  last  end  to  be  near,  lie  turned 
all  his  thonj^hts  to  the  other  world,  and  conceived 
the  touching  poem  which  ended  in  the  lines : — 

"  FOTBiM  tliis  vforid,  my  n»ll«i  liiirilo ; 
Titm,  tnrn  t!iy  Ihini^hts  to  Heaven; 
Tlirn-  mimt  Ibuu  wkiii  dim:l  tby  flight 
If  «Tor»  an?  Corsivcn." 

But  if  Lord  Byi-on  did  not  adopt  Locke's  phi!osoph;i 
lie  at  least  paid  the  greatest  tribute,  of  regard  to  hia 
goodness  by  following  ever  more  closely  his  host 
precept,  which  is  to  the  effect  tliat  io  love  tnitii  for 
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the  sako  of  trut.1i  ii<  an  csseittial  part  of  hiunan  )>er- 
fectioii  in  this  world,  and  tlio  fertile  soil  on  u'liich 
Bjs  (town  the  seed  of  every  virtue, 
^ft     While  hiti  mind  thiiK  wavered  betweeu  a  thousand 
■cantradictory  opinions,  and,  6uding  part  of  the  truth 
^Knly  in  every  phihisophical  eystem  which  he  examined, 
^bnt  not  the  whole  truth — which  was  what  his  soul 
thirsted  for;  calling'  himself  at  times  sceptic,  because 
he  hesitated   in  adhering;  to  one  school,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  numerous  errors  and  iuoonsistoncicM 
cmnmou  to  all  (the  great  school  wliich  lias,  to  tlie 
Klionoiir  of  France,  harmonized  them  all  wat;  not  yet 
Bdiwii);    but   not    losing  sight  of  tlie  great  eternal 
^(truths  of  which  he  felt  inwardly  the  proofs,  ho  made 
B^lhe  aoquaintance  of  a  young  mim  who  had  just  oon^ 
pleted  his  uujvemty  education  with  great  Buccesa. 
This  young  man,  who  exercised  a  great   influenoo 
iver  all  liis  fellow  studeute,  owing  to  his  superior 
itcUect,  influenced    Byron    in    a   similar   manner. 
>Id,  logical,  inflexible,  li«  wa^i  not  swaycil  by  the 
igcrs  which  tJie  eensualistic   teaching    pronQUted 
all  logical  minds;  dangi'rn  which  had  frightened 
|hu  chief  of  that  school  himself,  and  wlto,  in  wishing 
'  oppose  them,  had  not  boeu  able  to  do  bo  &xcept 
t>y  contradictions.     This  young  man,  by  a  noble 
inoonsistency,  drew  back  in  prencnc*}  of  tlie  moral 
^jxinclusious  of  that  metaphysical    doctrine,  but  not 
Brithout  culling  tirom    the    master's  thoughts  con- 
^fclnsions,  such  that  they  leavo  all  that  is  spiritual 
and  iounortal  without  defence,  together  with  all  the 
!^itimate  inferences  to  be  derived   from  the  j»rin- 
pipleg  he  taught,  hpwever  impious  or  abeiurd. 

Among  the  Germans  he  had    likewise  met  witli 
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8GveraI  IwM  doctrineBt  bnt,  merely  to  Kpenkliereo: 
the  concliiRioim  to  which  the  scUool  he  belonged  ihh 
cessarily  brought  him,  he  arrived  at  those  conclus'ons 
hy  a  series  of  d<Hltictionn  from  the  study  of  those  great 
qiiextioiiH,  which  experience  alwaj-B  ends  by  referring 
either  to  reason  or  to  revelation.  Cwnpelled  by  the 
'tenets  of  that  school,  to  solvo  alt  these  problems  by 
'means  of  the  sensations  only,  he  was  naturally  I  d  tn 
the  conclusion  that  no  such  thin;;  exii^ted  as  the  Bpiritu- 
nlity  of  tho  bouI,  and  hence,  that  it  had  neither  tlie 
■gift  of  immortality  nor  that  of  liberty,  nor  any 
principles  of  morality.  Finally,  obliged  to  seek  in 
tradition  tho  conviction  that  a  G*>d  existed,  and  that 
He  can  only  be  perceived  through  a  maze  of  im- 
perfections, and  not  as  reason  conceives  Him  cleaHy 
and  simply  with  all  His  necessary  attributes  of 
perfection,  he  was  even  led  to  the  necessity  of  losing 
sight  of  a  Creator  altogt-thcr. 

The  fatal  precipice,  which  this  yofong  student  him- 
wlf  avoided  by  the  practical  conclusions  by  which 
!ho  abided,  Byron  likewise  escaped  both  by  his  condu 
'sions  and  his  theoretical  notions.  He  even  bated  the 
Dftme  of  atheiBt  to  that  degree,  that  at-  Harrow  lie 
rished  to  fight  his  companion  Lord  Althorpe,  because 
'he  had  written  the  word  atheist  under  Byron's  name. 
This  is  so  true  that  Sir  Uobert  Dallas,  of  whose  judg- 
ment no  interpretation  can  ever  be  given  without 
making  allowance«i  for  the  intolerant  spirit  and  the 
■exaggeration  required  by  his  notions  of  olhodoxy 
and  by  hiw  jwirty  prejudices,  after  regretting  that 
Loi-d  Byron  should  not  have  had  a  shield  during  his 
minority  to  protect  him  against  his  comrades,  "  proud 
free-thinking,  and  acnte  sophists,"  as  he  calls  iht-m 
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adds  that,  if  surprise  must  be  expreesed,  it  is  not  that 

Bjron  nhould  have  erred,  but  that  he  should  have 

lierced  the  clouds  which  surrounded  him,  and  have 

ispcrsed  them  l>v  the  sole  rays  of  his  genius. 

So  many  strugj^Ios,  however,  »o  mnny  cojitradi<y 

Sons,  m  many  atrains  upon  the  mind,  while  leaving 

its  heart  untouched,  could  not  but  multiply  the  doubta 

hich  he  conceived,  and    more   or   Ickm   mcxlify  his 

ind,  and  even  give  to  it  a  tiuge  of  scepticism. 

When  he  left  England  for  the  first  time,  his  mind 

as  in  this  transitory,  suffering  state.    Tl»e  various 

'untries  which  be  visited,  the  various  creeds  with 

hich  he  l3ec!ime  acquainted,  the  intolerance  of  the 

e,  the  laxity  in  others  in  direct  opposition  to  their 

soperetitions    and     irrational     practices ;    the    truly 

ucbing  pietj'  which  he  found  in  the  Greek  monji*- 

"teries  (at  ZytK.i  and  at  Athens),  in  the  midst  of  which 

,nd  in  the  silencw  of  whose  cloialcre,  he  I()ved  to  share 

peace  and  even  the  nustcritiee  of  a  monkish  life  ; 

his  transition  from  the  Western  countries,  where  reason 

placed  above  imagination,  to  the  East,  wliere  the 

posite  is  aimed  at — ^all  contributed  to  prevent  what 

.■was  vacillatiug  in  his  mind  from  becoming  settled. 

eann'hile   endli^st)  disapgiointmcnts,  bitter  sorrows, 

,nd  bnikon  illufaons  contributed  thetr  slwirc  to  the 

in  which  bis  mind  experienced  at  every  stage  of 

philriBophieal  inquiry,  and  contributed  to  give  bim, 

the  loneliness  of  his  life,  a  tinge  of  misanthropy 

>poeed  to  his  natural  character,  whicli  suggested  tho 

ther  philosophical  and  generous  than  prudent  con- 

'ption  of  '  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,'  where  ho 

ipicte  his  hero  as  intellectually  imbuc«l  with  philtwo- 

iliical  doctrines  whieh  letid  practicnl  minds  to  scep- 
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tiiUHin  Hud  mnterialism!  These  doctrineB  resulted 
in  muRing  *  Childe  Harold*  to  lose  that  traditional 
I'lutli  wliich  gives  peace  to  the  soul  by  ensuring 
ttntvictioii  tA  the  mind.  The  poet  shows  the  im- 
[KMKiliility  of  withdrawing  himself  irom  their  disas- 
Umiim  nwtilts  when  arrived  at  the  age  when  passions 
KiwM'rt  tlioir  rule,  and  when  in  a  certain  social 
iKwilion,  thoy  must  l>e  carried  into  practice.  Nature 
not  Imvinj;  j^itW  him  with  a  sufficiently  generous 
lu>ttvl  to  chivk  tho  disease  of  his  mind,  Childe 
Hin\'ld.  ,/(«;t*.<?rti  tcith  tht  sins  of  his  youih,  no  longer 
NiH'ki*  iho  i\«d  to  virtue,  but  begins  to  experience 
with  Sv>lv»UKm  tho  vanity  of  human  things,  becomes 
n  ph'V  li>  wvtioiy.  ounui.  and  to  insensibility  to  both 
|)hvwt'«l  Slid  moral  worth. 

Uvt\tn.  who  uuidc  tho  intellectual  education  of  bis 
d«v  i\»mk»nail'lo  for  Childe  Harolds  faults,  had  con- 
(I'ivoil  ihif  clumieter  in  his  earhesi  days  at  Harrow. 
U  wan  in  uuy  case,  be  said,  a  characteristic  of  the 
,Youlh  uf  those  days,  although  idealised  and  drawn 
|i-()in  his  own  imagination.  His  enemiea  and  his 
ri%ftls  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  wished  to 
deacrihe  in  this  poem  the  state  of  bis  own  mind. 
They  made  capital  out  of  a  few  historical  and  local 
circumstances,  to  give  to  their  falsehood  some  ap- 
pearance of  truth.  But  only  those  who  did  not 
know  him  personally  could  be  ignorant  how  im- 
probable it  was  that  any  resemblance  between  the 
poet  .ind  his  hero  could  be  maintained. 

Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  remark  that  Lord 
Byron,  instead  of  personifying  his  hero,  personifies  no 
one  but  simply  the  poet.  Let  us  add,  besides,  that 
in  no  case.could  Lord  Byron  be  made  responsible  for 
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the  consequences  of  the  doctrioea  of  the  materialirtH, 
.Bs  held  hy  his  hero.  Not  only  beoaose  of  his  nature, 
which  was  totally  opf>OKe(l  to  thetu,  but  sl^o  and 
e*IK«ially  because  of  h'w  teiidiinciw,  which  were 
emiricDtly  and  pereiHteittly  those  of  a  Bjii ritualist,  and 
vhicb  clung  to  him  tbrou^hout  bis  life  even  nt  tlie 
time  whun  lie  was  accused  of  socpticitini.  ThtH  wafi 
at  Uic  time  wbeu  he  wrote  the  Hecond  canto  of 
*  Childe  Harold."  Thoughle.  little  tn  unison  with, 
if  not  entirely  op[K)6ed  to  his  intimate  oonvictionH, 
sprang  Irom  his. sick  heart  to  hia  hood:  his  mul 
became  dejected,  and  his  copious  tears  so  obscured  bis 
eyes  aa  to  veil  from  thoiii  for  a  time  the  exiKtenoe  of 
the  Ahnighty.  which  he  seemed  to  quoetion  ;  and  he 
appeared  to  think  that  if  the  Cambridge  philosophy 
was  right  iu  doubling  the  soul's  sinrituality,  its  im- 
mortality migltt  be  eqnally  questioned.  Thepe  donbta 
having  been  expressed  in  his  own,  and  not  in 
bin  bero'ti  tiame,  at  the  outt^  of  the  oeoomi  canto  of 
'  Childo  Harold,'  led  to  hia  being  al^  accused 
of  scepticism. 

But  ii'  pain  actually  paralyzed  for  n  time  the 
ohudcity  of  bis  mind,  tlic  latter  very  soon  recovered 
its  natural  vigour  and  sbowed  itself  in  all  its  glowing 
energy  in  thu  eighth  and  ninth  stanzas,  which  are  most 
delicate  oniaiiations  from  a  beautiful  soul.  The  tirst 
•tanxaa  atone,  however,  «]iitinued  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  some  orlhodox  and  over-scrtipulous  minds: 
jioetry  not  necessarily  being  a  mode  of  teaching 
pliiloMophy.  We  must  besides  remark  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  lines  is  purely  liy|>otheticaL  In  »at/utf} 
that  the  soul  might  not  hit  immorlnl,  is  it  not  saving 
much  thb  mme  as  was  t«tid  by  T.ocke  in  t)ie  words 
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t/ie  eo*ti  is  perhaps  t^tritual  ?  In  uot  that  perisliable 
which  is  capable  of  dissolution  aooordiuj^  to  the  Iswb 
of  ttie  world  ?  Lord  Byroti,  though  a  stanch  spiritu- 
alijit  at  heart,  derived  his  doubts  frum  other  much  leas 
exalted  aiithoritiefl.  Believing  implicitly  in  the  om- 
nipotence of  the  Creator,  could  he  not  modestly  fear 
that  God,  who  had  made  his  soul  out  of  nothing, 
might  cause  it  to  return  to  nothing?  Might  he  not 
imiigiue  ihat  the  contrary  bcliuf  waa  rather  the  result 
of  our  wishes,  of  our  pride,  and  of  the  importance 
which  we  love  to  attach  to  ouraelvps  ?  Can  the  con- 
victiou  of  the  cxtBtonoe  of  immortality,  unless  founded 
upon  revelation,  be  anything  el»e  but  a  hope  or  a 
sentiment?  Pantheists  alone  find  immortality  to  be 
the  fatal  consequence  of  their  presumptuou*  doctrine. 
But  what  an  immortality !  One  to  lie  laughed  at, 
as  a  philfMUiplier  of  our  days  so  well  expresses  it. 

Accused  of  seepticisin,  Byron  replied  by  explaining 
the  meaning  of  hla  lincH  in  a  note  wliicfa,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Dallas,  he  also  consented  to  suppreea 
with  his  habitual  good-nature,  and  in  which  he 
endeavoured  bj  show  that  the  spirit  whidi  pc'i-vaded 
the  wUule  of  the  poem  was  rather  one  of  discourage- 
ment and  despair,  than  raillery  at  religion,  and  that, 
after  all,  the  effect  of  religion  ujion  tlie  world  had 
been  less  to  make  men  love  their  cquaU  than  to 
exeite  the  various  .sccIk  to  a  hatred  against  one 
another,  and  thus  give  rise  to  those  fanatical  wars 
whicli  have  caused  so  much  bloodslied  and  injured  so 
deeply  the  cause  which  they  were  intended  to 
defend. 

In  reading  this  note  n^u,  one  can  with  difficulty 
make  out  what  Dallas'  ubfections  were,  aiid  why  he 
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tritfd  90  hard  to  Imve  it  siippreeswl ;  for  it  savoiii's 
mach  more  of  a  spirit  of  toleration  ftii<l  charity  than  of 
Bcepticism.     Iiord  BjTon  nevcrthelesfl  withdrew  it. 

But  this  was  not  enotigh  to  satisfy  the  British 
straight-laced  noes.  A»  the  accusatioim  agaiiiat  his 
scepticism  were  on  the  increase  daily,  Mr.  GifTord, 
for  wlioftc  enlightened  opinion  Ityron  ever  ha<l  great 
respect,  advised  him  to  be  more  prudent,  whereujwn 
Byron  replie<l : — 

"I  will  do  a«  yoti  advise  in  regard  to  religious 
rantters.  The  best  would  perhaps  be  to  avoid  them 
altogether.  Certainly  the  pos&ages  already  pnbHshotl 
lire  rather  too  rigorotwly  interpreted,  I  am  no  bigot 
of  incredulity,  and  T  did  not  expect  that  I  should  l>c 
accused  of  denying  the  existence  of  God,  becan»e  1 
bad  cxprcBscd  eomo  doubts  as  to  the  immortality  o ' 
the  8on1  *.  .  .  .  Affer  all,  I  believe  tny  douhta 
to  bo  hut  the  cffecto  of  (tome  mental  itIneGB." 

It  is  clear  from  this  letter,  the  tone  of  which  is  bo 
honest  and  sincere,  that  if  in  the  Btan7.as  which  bis 
rivals  blamed  there  was  renlly  more  rtepticiffln  than 
can  be  gathered  from  the  consideration  of  man's 
littleness  and  God's  greatness,  yet  it  was  not  hia 
rCtt!  conviction.  Perhaps  it  was  only  a  kind  of  cloud 
overhanging  the  mind,  produced  by  the  great  grief 
which  weighed  on  his  heart.  These  sentiment^  how- 
ever, mu«t  have  been  really  liis  own  for  some  time 
longer.  In  his  journal  of  1813  he  expresses  himself 
thm: — 

"  My  restlessness  tcIlM  me  I  have  something  within 
tliat  *  passetli  Hhow.'  It  is  for  him  who  made  it  to 
prolong  tliat  spark  of  ccleslial  fire  which  illuminates 
yet  boms  this  frail   tenement-     ....     In  the 
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mean  time  1  am  j^^raU^ful  for  some  good,  and  tolcr- 
Ably  patient  under  certain  evils,  ynoee  a  Dieu  et  a 
nion  fton  tfmpSranumt." 

But  all  this,  as  we  have  &iid,  amounted  to  the 
opinion  that  an  omnipotent  God  is  the  author  of 
onr  Roul,  which  is  of  a  totally  difiereot  nature  to  that 
of  our  body,  and  that  tlie  soul  being  spiritual  and 
not  subjected  to  the  law8  which  rule  tlie  botly,  tlte 
soul  must  l»e  injiiKirtai.  That  ho  who  made  it  out  of 
Dothiug  can  cau^  it  to  rettirn  to  nothing.  The 
orthodox  drjctriuu  does  not  teach,  as  pantheism  does, 
tJiat  our  aonl  cannot  perish.  It  givea  it  only  an 
individual  inimortality. 

Notwillielandiiig  tliiM,  and  indeed  on  account  of 
it,  he  was  actaincd  of  being  an  atheist,  in  a  poem 
entitled  '  Anti-Hyron.'  This  poem  was  the  work  of 
a  clever  riva,!,  who  made  himself  the  echo  of  a  jrarty. 
Murray  hesitated  to  publish  it,  but  Byron,  who  was 
gdways  just,  praised  the  poem,  and  adviHcd  ita  pub- 
lication. 

"  If  the  iiuthor  tliiiilcB  that  I  have  written  poetry 
with  such  teudeucies,  he  is  quite  right  to  contra- 
dict it" 

But  having  done  so  much  for  others,  this  time, 
at  least,  he  fulfilled  a  duty  towards  hiioself  by 
adding: — 

"The  author  is  however  wrong  on  caio  |)oint; 
I  luu  not  in  the  Icatit  an  atheist;"  and  ends  by 
saying,  "  It  is  very  odd  ;  eight  lines  may  have  pro- 
duced tijght  thousaud,  if  we  calculate  what  has  been 
4jiud  uia,y  still  be  said  on  the  subjecl." 
,  He'8])eakM  of  the  same  work  to  Moore,  in  the  same 
t^e  of  pleasantry  : — 
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"  Oil,  by-tlie-bye,  I  had  nearly  forgot.  Thero  i«  a 
long  poem — an  'Anti-Byron ' — coming  out,  to  prove 
tliat  I  have  formed  a  connpimcy  to  overthow  by 
rliyine  all  religion  and  government,  and  ha\'e  already 
made  great  progiofti !  It  is  not  very  wnirriious,  but 
aorious  and  ethereal,  I  never  felt  myeolf  imfiorhtnt 
till  I  saw  and  heard  of  my  being  such  a  little  Voltaire 
aa  to  induce  sudi  a  pi-oductioD." 

He  therefore  laugbcd  at  these  accusations  as  too 
absard.  As  for  scepticism,  he  did  not  defend  himself 
&um  a  touch  of  it ;  for  not  only  did  he  feel  that  the 
suspicious  stanza  coidd  ])arlly  justify  the  lieliefi  but 
also  becaUHe  there  did  exist  in  him  a  kind  of  religious 
scepiicism  which  proceeded  far  more  from  meditation 
aitd  observation  llian  &om  a  {Xission  for  it.  Sucli  a 
scepticiraiL  is  in  troth  a  sigh  for  conviction,  a  painful 
viuun  which  appears  to  most  rcfiectivo  minds  in  a 
more  or  less  iniUstinct  and  vague  manner,  hut  which 
appeared  more  forcibly  to  him,  inasmucli  as  it  sought 
to  bu  expressed  iu  words. 

**He,"  says  Montaigne,  "who  analyses  all  the 
circumstances  wliich  have  brought  about  uialhrs, 
liud  all  the  consequences  which  have  been  derived 
firom  them,  debars  himself  from  having  any  choice, 
BOid  remains  sueptical." 

This  scejiicism  of  Lord  Byron,  hou-evcr,  did  not 
overstep  the  boundaries  of  permissible  doubt,  as 
jire-scribcd  by  an  intelligeuce  desirous  of  improver 
inent.  This  privilege  he  exercised ;  and  one  might 
tmy  that  be  remained,  as  it  were,  suspended  bt'twoon 
beaven  and  eartli,^  ever  looking  up  towards  heaven, 
&om  whence  be  felt  that  Ught  must  come  in  the  end, 
— a  light  ever  on  the  increase,  which  would  daily 
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nUiady  liim  in  the  great  prlDciplcs  which  form  tlio 
fundameutal  basis  of  truth, — one  6od  the  creator, 
Ihe  real  immortality  of  our  soul,  our  liher^  and  oar 
respouaibility  before  God. 

Tired,  however,  of  ever  being  the  butt  of  the 
invectives  of  liin  enemies,  and  of  tlie  clergy,  whom. 
he  had  roughly  handled  in  his  wntings,  Lord  Byron 
preferre<l  n;iiminiiij^  «ilent;  and  until  his  arrival  in 
Switzcrlaud  he  ceased  making  any  allumous  in  his 
writings  to  any  philosophical  doubts  wliieb  he  may 
have  entertained.  The  heroes  which  he  selected  for 
his  Orientjil  poems  were,  moreover,  too  passionato  to 
allow  the  mysterious  voices  from  heaven  to  silence 
the  cries  from  their  heart.  These  celestial  warnings, 
however,  Byron  never  ceased  to  hear,  although  ab- 
sorbed himself  by  various  passions  of  a  different  kind  ; 
he  wae  at  that  time  ahnost  surrounded  by  an  idolizing 
public,  and  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  suoccbb  and  popu- 
larity. This  is  bnt  too  visible  whenever  he  ceases  to 
talk  the  laiiguuge  of  hin  hi^nies,  and  expresBea  merely 
his  own  ideas  and  his  own  personal  fechngs.  It  was 
at  this  t'i»e  that  he  %vrote  those  delicioits  '  Hebrew 
Melodies,'  in  which  a  belief  in  spirituality  and  im- 
mortality is  everywhere  manifest,  and  in  which  is  to 
be  found  the  moral  iiidiuation,  if  not  the  metaphysical 
proof,  of  the  working  of  his  mind  in  a  nJigious 
point  of  view,  as  be  matured  in  years.  IVo  of  the^ 
Melodies  esjiecially,  the  third  and  the  fifteenth,  con* 
tain  HO  {Hisitive  a  profeseion  of  faith  in  the  spiritualist 
doctrines,  aud  carry  with  them  the  mark  u(  bo  ele- 
vated a  Christian  sentiment,  that  I  cannot  fijrl>ear_ 
quoting  tl»em  in  ea^enno. 
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Ip  that  high  world,  whi^  tin  bejind 

Our  Mni,  imnrivin;!  Love  oni^mra; 
U  itwre  Ute  chitridiM  hcwt  br  land, 

Th*  eya  tli«  sune,  esoqrt  !□  wsn — 
Mow  wrlcnmc  tlioM  ntitro(Me[j  •plionut 

How  awed  tliig  vpty  bo'ir  lo  A\v  I 
To  tou  (rvm  «uth  md  fiud  nil  tw-n 

Lgcl  in  thy  light — Ekimilyl 

n. 
It  mtM  bo  (0 !  't  i«  not  for  iwlf 

ThAt  «-r  M  tri-mtilr  on  the  brink ; 
AuJ  rtririiiB  to  o'crlc«p  ihn  pilf, 

Iftt  clhig  to  IldC}!'»  •ercrUig  liuk. 
Oil!  in  tiuLi  TutuK  Ih  ii>  tliiiili 

'I'll  bold  cnch  hmrt  llic  hrarl  tliiit  iluire* ; 
VTtlh  them  ttio  imniDiiitl  wnlvni  drink, 
'  Andsoul  tDwal  gn>w<)enth1#iwibdral 
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Wbeo  «u)dn«M  wrfti*  tbia  suffering  cUy, 

Afal  (rliitfaeT«lnt}»  tha  immortal  miuJV 
U  CAiiDot  die,  it  cnniiot  sUy, 

Rut  kftvniUikrkcii'lJduit  behind. 
TIk^h,  unnnbodiid,  dulh  Ic.  Iran 

Bjr  Mtp*  cocii  plauct'*  Imireiily  way  ? 
Or  All  at  Mice  ttie  TtinXmt  of  «pMr, 

A  tltinitoroyM,  iliAt  mil  turrvy  Y 

Rlemal,  bouodleai,  undeOLyM, 

A  tkouKht  unmcn,  but  vccing  ■II, 
All,  111]  ill  mrtli  ur  »Vic8  ili«p!ay'd, 

Rli»ll  it  imrvoy,  nhnll  it  rwnll : 
Boch  laiikl«r  inicc  that  mnnoir  bolila 

So  dkikly  of  (tiinrUil  >»*«, 
In  MIL-  briKul  'iil'uuw  the  noul  buboids, 

Aul  all,  ilal  WH.  U  voix  tppMn. 
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Bt'fore  Crention  peoplecl  earth. 

Its  eye  shall  roll  through  chaoe  back; 
And  where  the  furtbeat  heaven  had  Urth, 

The  spirit  tmoc  its  riaing  track. 
And  where  the  future  mars  or  nukea, 

Itfl  glsooe  (filat«  o*ut  all  to  be. 
While  son  ia  quench'il  or  STBtem  breatu, 

FU'd  in  ito  own  eternity. 

IT. 

Above  or  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear, 

It  livcB  all  posskinles  and  pare: 
All  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year; 

Ito  years  as  moroeDts  shall  endure. 
Away,  awny,  without  a  wing, 

U'er  all,  through  all,  its  thought  shall  fly, 
A  nameless  and  eternal  thing. 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die. 

Tliei-e  18  no  passage  in  Plato,  or  in  St.  Auguetin, 
or  ill  PaBca],  which  can  equal  the  sublimity  of  these 
stanzas. 

It  waa  iu  this  painful  state  of  mind  that  he  spent 
the  unfortunate  year  of  his  marriage.  Having 
separated  from  liis  wife,  he  came  to  Geneva.  Here, 
at  the  same  hotel — Hotel  de  Secheron — Shelley  had 
also  arrived,  who  some  yearn  previously  had  offered 
Byron  a  copy  of  his  poem  entitled  'Queen  Mab.' 
Here  they  became  acquainted.  Although  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  Shelley  had  already  ex- 
perienced much  sorrow  during  his  short  existence. 
Born  of  rich  and  aristocratic  parents,  and  who  pro- 
fessed very  religious  and  Tory .  principles,  Shelley 
had  been  sent  to  Eton  at  thirteen.  His  character  was 
most  peculiar.  He  had  none  of  the  tastes  of  the 
young,  could  not  stand  scholastic  discipline,  despised 
every  rule  and  regulation,  and  spent  hia  time  in 
writing  novels.      Ho   published    two   when  fifteen 
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yeani  old  uulj,  which  appeared  bi  lie  far  alwve  what 
could  be  expected  from  a  boy  of  liis  a^,  hut  which 
deserved  censure  from  their  immoral  tone.  Owing 
to  tliu  nature  of  his  mind,  and  especially  at  a  lime 
wiicQ  reading  has  much  itiAuence,  Slielley  had  con- 
ceived a  great  taate  for  the  hooks  which  were  dia- 
appnivud  of  at  college.  Coiuiuqucntly  the  doctrines 
of  the  materialist  school,  which  were  the  moat  in 
fmhiou  theu  both  iu  France  and  in  EngL-uid,  eo 
poisoned  bis  mind  as  to  cause  him  to  become  an 
atheiiit,  and  argue  as  such  against  eeveral  theo- 
Ic^iaos.  He  even  puhlii^hed  a  pamphlet^  ho  exag- 
gerated in  tone  that  he  entitled  it,  *On  tlie  necessity 
of  Atheism.'  To  crown  thin  folly,  .Shelley  tient 
roond  to  all  the  bishops  a  copy  of  this  work,  aud 
signed  it  witli  his  own  name. 

Brought  before  the  authoritiea  to  auawer  the  charge 
of  this  audacious  act,  he  persisted  in  his  doctrines, 
and  was  actually  preparing  an  ansn'er  to  tlie  jn<]ges 
iu  the  same  sense,  when  he  was  expelled  from  the 
tmivei'sity. 

For  ])eople  who  know  Kngland  a  little,  it  is  easy 
tu  conceive  what  an  iin[)rcs>aon  such  conduct  must 
have  produced  on  the  part  of  the  eldest  sou  of  a 
fiuuily  like  his,  of  Tory  principles,  Ix'longing  to  the 
arisltkcracy,  intimate  with  the  Prince  Uegent,  and 
utauch,  oriJiodox  and  severe  in  their  religious  ttjueta. 
Gxpellcd  from  college,  be  was  likewise  sent  nwuy 
from  home;  and  when  hts  indignant  father  consented 
to  see  iiim  again,  Shelley  was  ti'cated  with  such 
oolduet»  that  he  was  eurugcd  at  lieiug  received  as  a 
Btranger  in  the  bo^ni  of  a  family  of  which  hu  was  the 
oliimi  sou.    Thiti  was  not  all :  even  the  young  lady 
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for  wlioni  Slietlcy  liad  already  conceived  an  ftffedion. 
deemed  it  right  to  cast  liim  off.  Overwhelmed  by 
all  these  hut  too  wull  merited  mitifortiiiipA,  he  t-ook 
refuge  in  an  inu,  where  lie  tried  to  poison  himself. 

As  he  was  struggling  Ixstween  life  and  death,  a 
young  girl  of  fifteen,  Miss  Westhrook,  took  care  of 
him.  Believing  himself  1o  be  post  recovery,  and 
having  no  other  means  of  rewarding  her  altt^ntitm 
except  by  marrying  her,  he  did  so,  in  the  hope  thai 
atVer  his  death  Iiis  family  would  provide  for  her. 
But  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  die,  and  he  did  not  die. 
Hia  health,  however,  was  completely  broken,  and  all 
tliat  remained  to  liim  liesidett  whh  an  ilt-ni«orted 
marriage.  After  the  Gretna  G-reen  oeronKHiy,  Sholley 
went  to  reside  in  Edinburgh.  His  marriage  m 
exasperated  hin  fatlier,  that  troni  that  time  be  ceased 
to  have  any  Jtiterconree  with  him. 

Vrom  Scotland  Shellev  went  to  Ireland,  which  <vas 
then  in  a  very  disturbed  slate.  His  metaphysics  led 
him  to  conceive  the  most  dangeroua  aocia!  tlieorieRi 
Conquered  by  a  very  real  love  of  humanity,  which 
he  hoped  to  son-e  by  the  realisation  cif  his  chimerical 
views,  he  even  believed  it  to  bo  bin  duty  to  make 
propclytos.  Whilst  recommending  the  obeerrance  of 
peace,  and  of  a  spirit  of  moderation  on  the  one  hand, 
he,  on  the  other,  published  pamphlets  and  «|H>ke 
at  raet'tings  %vit]i  a  tlegree  of  talent  which  earned 
for  him  a  certain  amount  of  reput-ntion,  if  not  of 
feme.  Then  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  admira- 
tion for  Iho  English  school  (wlled  "  Lockisfe,"  and 
devoted  himeclf  to  poeliy  by  way  of  giving  a  literaiy 
exprpitsion  to  his  metaphysical  reveries,  and  to  his 
social  thc'oriGM,    Thus  he  wrole  '  Queen  Mah^'  a  poem 
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full  of  talent  and  itni^nation,  but  which  is  only  the 
frame  vrhJch  encircles  his  meet  deplorable  fancies. 
He  aeut  a  copy  of  it  to  alt  the  noted  literary  men  of 
Eni^laiid,  and  ainmi;^  theui  to  Lord  Byron,  whow 
titar  had  riKcu  since  the  publication  of  '  CbiJdo 
Uarold.*  Lord  Bynjn  declared,  as  may  he  seen  in 
a  note  to  llic  *Due  Foecai-i,'  that  tlic  metaph^'sical 
portion  of  the  poem  was  quite  in  opposition  with  his 
own  opinions;  but,  with  liis  u&iiat  iiu|>artiality  and 
justice,  be  admired  the  jtoetry  which  ie  noticeable  in 
thia  work,  agreeing  in  this  *'with  all  those  who  are 
not  bbndtid  by  bigotry'  and  baseness  of  mind." 

Shelley's  inarriat^j,  contracted  as  it  was  under  such 
strange  auspices,  was  of  course,  very  unfortunate. 
By  his  acquaintance  with  Godwin,  one  of  the  greatest 
literary  characteni  of  bis  day,  Shelley  came  to  know 
Mary,  bis  dangbtcr,  by  his  marriage  with  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Woolstrtncraft.  Each  fell  in  love  with 
tile  other,  but  Shelley  was  not  yet  IVee  to  marry 
Mkb  Godwin.  He  separat-ed  from  the  wife  ho  bad 
chosen  only  fn>m  f;ratuful  motives,  attbou^b  he  bad 
two  children  by  bor,  and  he  left.  England  for  the 
first  time,  where  he  had  become  the  object  of  per- 
aeciUious  of  all  kinds,  and  of  a  hatred  which  at  a 
later  period  culminated  in  taking  away  his  right  to 
the  guardiansbip  of  bis  children. 

Sach  was  bis  position  when  Lord  Byron  arrived  in 
Switzerland,  and  alighted  at  the  Hotel  Secheron.  To 
make  .-jcfiuaiutance,  therefore,  with  the  author  of 
'  Queen  Mab,"  and  with  the  daughter  of  Godwin,  for 
whom  lie  eiilurtaincd  great  regard,  was  a  natural  con- 
■eqnuncoon  the  partof  tbeaiitborof 'Childe  Harold.' 

Notwithsfcmding  their  difference  of  cliaracter,  tliejr 
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ilivtiniity  <if  taste,  and  their  cItfFerent  haliite,  owing;  to 
tJie  very  oppoedte  mode  of  living  wliich  they  bad 
followed,  tiie  two  poets  felt  drawn  to  one  another  by  fl 
lliiit  irrGHiHtible  sympathy  which  sprinps  up  in  tbo  ^ 
sonfs  of  two  persecuted  beings,  however  jnst  tltat 
jwrseoution  may  have  been,  as  regards  Shelley,  but 
wliid)  was  wholly  luijust  as  regards  Byron.  Here 
we  must  allow  l£oore  to  speak  :— 

"  The  convcrsiition  of  Shelley,  from  the  extent  M 
bis  [)oetio  reading,  and  the  strange,  mytitic  specula- 
tions into  which  his  i^'gtems  of  pbilomphy  led  him, 
was  of  a  nature  strongly  to  inti-rusl    tlio  nttcntiou 
of  Lord  Byron,  and  to  turn  hira  away  from  worldly  ^ 
associations  and  topics  into  more  aUitrnct  and  an- 1 
trodden  ways  of  tJiought.     As  far  as  contrast  indeed 
is  an  enlivening  ingredient  nf  such  intercourse,  it  M 
would  bo  dillicntt  to  6nd  two  jiersons  more  formed  H 
,to  whot  each  other's  faculties  by  discuadon,  as  on  9 
few  points  of  common    interest  between  them  did 
their  Opinions  agree:   and  that  tJiis  difierence  badfl 
its  root  deep  in  Ihe  conformation  of  their  respective^ 
minds,  needs  but  a  glance  thi'ough  the  ricli,  glitter- 
iug  labyrinth  of  Shelley's  pages  to  assure  us.  | 

J  ff  lu  Lord  Byi-on,  the  real  was  never  forgotten  iu 
the  fancifiil.  However  Imagination  had  phice*!  her 
whole  leattn  at  bis  disposal,  lie  was  no  luiu  a  man  uf 
this  world  than  a  ruler  of  here :  and.  accordingly, 
through  the  airiest  nud  most  subtle  creations  of  htsfl 
brain,  still  the  life-blooc]  of  truUi  and  reality  ciitni- 
latcs.  With  Shelley  it  was  far  otherwise:  his  fancy 
was  the  medium  through  which  he  saw  all  things, 
liis  facts  as  well  as  his  theories;  and  not  ouly  tbefl 
greater   part  of  his   poetry,   but  the  political  and 
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philosophical  speculations  in  wliich  he  iiidulgi-d, 
were  all  distilled  throngli  the  same  over-refiuiiig  aud 
uui'caliziiig  ulembic.  H»\'Lng  started  as  a  t«^aclier 
and  reformer  of  tho  world,  at  an  agu  when  he  could 
know  iiotliing  of  tite  world  but  fmrn  ftiucy,  tliu  [wrse- 
cutioa  he  met  with  on  the  threshold. of  tliis  hoyisli 
eatcrprise  only  confirmed  Inm  in  his  firxt  paradoxical 
viewH  of  human  iU^.  and  their  remodioi.  Inst^nd  <d' 
waiting  to  take  tetwontt  imm  those  of  greater  ex- 
perience, he  with  a  courage,  admirahte,  hail  it  be(4i 
but  wisely  directed,  made  war  upon  botL  .  .  With 
a  mind,  hy  nutiire,  fervidly  pious,  he  yet  refused  to 
acknowledge  a  Supremo  I'rovidence,  and  substituted 
some  airy  abtttraction  of  '  Um'vereal  Love'  in  its 
place.  An  aristocrat  hy  birth,  and,  a»  I  understand, 
alw  in  »p[)eaniuce  and  manners,  he  was  yet  a  leveller 
iii  ]K}liticN,  and  to  HUch  an  Utopian  extent  a.<t  to  be  the 
eerions  ivdvocate  of  a  community  of  goodi*.  Thoiigb 
bunevalent  and  generous  to  an  extent  that  seemed 
to  exclude  all  idea  of  ^jlluhneas,  he  yet  scrupled 
not,  in  tiie  pride  of  svHtom,  to  disturb  wantonly 
tlie  ftiith  of  IiJM  ilillow  men,  and,  without  snbftitnting 
auy  equivalent  good  in  its  place,  to  rob  the  wretched 
of  a  hope,  which,  even  if  faUe,  would  be  better  IIiad 
ail  thiii  world'H  l)C«t  truths. 

•*  Upon  no  jjoint  were  the  o|»[)OBite  tendencies  of  tlie 
two  friends  more  observable  than  in  their  notions  on 
philoet^hical  snbjects :  Ijnrd  Uyron  being,  with  the 
great  bulk  of  mankind,  a  bidiever  in  the  existenuo  of 
toatter  and  evil,  while  Shelley  so  far  refined  upon 
Uie  theory  of  Berkeley,  ae  not  only  to  resolve  the 
whole  of  creation  into  spirit,  but  to  add  al»o  to  this 
immaterial  systtrn,  some  pervading  principle,  some 
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abstract  nonenti^  of  love  and  beanty — of  which, 
Rft  a  HuliHtiliite  at  leaNt  for  Dt;ity— the  philosophic 
bialiop  had  |xever  dreamed." 

The  difference  existinp  I>etween  their  phjiosophioal 
doctriuee  was  that  which  exii;lod  hetweeii  Ihu  two 
most  opposed  sveiems  of  spirituahsm  aud  pantheism, 

I  eaid  that  Shelley,  iiotwithHtanding  his  orip'uaKty 
of  mind,  was  destined,  through  the  mohility  of  his 
imprcssioiu.,  to  be  easily  in6iK-ncod  by  what  be  rcsd. 
The  Htudy  of  I*iato  and  of  Spinoza  had  already  given 
to  his  -metiipbyeical  views  a  different  bout.  But  be- 
fore his  transition  from  atheism  to  a  mystical  pan- 
theism, iK'fore  findinj^  God  iu  all  thinjjv,  after  having 
sought  him  in  vain  everywhere,  before  considering 
himBcIf  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  choeen  existence,  and 
before  shutting  himself  up  in  a  kind  of  tuysticidm 
which  <lid  actimlly  absorb  him  at  a  later  period,  ho 
coufinod  himself  to  a  positive  worship  of  nature, 
which  spiKMired  to  him  then  in  the  glorious  shape  of 
the  mountains  and  lakes  of  Helvetia.  Woi-dsworth 
was  his  Oracle,  and  thus  cultivating  a  poetry  which 
Deified  nature,  Shelley,  in  reality,  remained  at  heart 
an  atheist,  and  doubtless  tried  to  imbue  Byron  with 
his  enthusiaiim  and  with  his  opinions. 

Him«elf  greatly  delighted  with  the  b(!anties  of  tho 
Scenery  in  the  midst  of  w>iich  they  lived,  and,  afl  ho 
waa  wont  to  say  in  lavighter,  having  received  inany 
large  doses  of  Wordsworth  from  Shelley,  Lord  B3nx)n 
wrote  eeveral  stanzas  in  which  the  snmc  enthitriaton 
may  he  met  with,  recorded  in  terms  almost  of  adoration. 

It  was  only  a  poetical  form,  however,  a  poetical 
illusion,  which  was  succeeded  by  stanzas  in  which 
God  himself  as  our  creatr)r,  was  loudly  proclaimed. 
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If  in  the  seventy -Hecond  and  JbllowiDg-  stanzas  of  tbo 
tbiixl  canto,  opinious  were  exprowed  whicli  savcjured 
of  pftntheistic  tendeDcde-s,  tliey  were  at  ooco  followed 
by  aomo  such  as  these  : — 

"  All  h(*mi  Anil  fVth  are  »till— thonKli  not  in  rImt;^  ' 

But  btoiitlvtcH,  M  m  grow  vilim  (^■\iuf  uiuM ;  I 

AndiUrnt,  aa  v.-i:  nUnd  in  tho<i::bt  looilrvp;  — 
Alt  hettrm  anil  earth  tirr  still :  from  the  hisitt  hoat  ' 

VI  tUn  U>  Ui«  luU'U  tuk«  uid  momiUin-ouui, 
All  ii  cubocohri)  in  u  life  iutciuc  .  j 

Wlwr*  rmt  a  t-raiti  Dor  air,  utir  leaf  ia  loal. 
Bill  hath  a  )iart  oi  being,  and  a  aDnae  '' 

Of  Ibat  wbicJi  tt  i>f  all  (TrvoCfT  and /V*>K«." 

Lnd  again,  on  \-iewing  the  Alps,  he  writes  the  poem 
of  '  Manfred,'  in  which  his  belief  in  a  One  God,  and 
Creator,  is  expressed  in  Rtibh'nie  lines.  His  repugn 
nance  to  atheism  and  to  materialism  is  testified  not 
tmly  in  bis  poetry,  but  also  by  his  own  actions. 

On  reaching'  Montanvert  with  his  friend  Ilobhanw, 
and  on  the  point  of  ascending  Mont  Blanc  with 
him,  he  found  Shelley's  name  in  the  register  of  the 
tiBvellem,  and  under  it  the  qualifiaition  of  "atheist" 
written  in  Shelley's  own  hand.  Lord  Byron  at  once 
scratched  it  out.  But  on  reading,  a  little  below,  a 
remark  by  another  traveller,  who  had  justly  rebuked 
Shelley's  folly,  Byron  added  the  words,  "The  appel- 
lation is  well  deserved."  ' 

Ho  soon  after  left  the  Alps ;  and  came  to  Italy, 
without  his  views,  either  philnsnphicfil  or  religious, 
being  in  thi>  Ieai<t  altered  by  tlio  scducliona  of  "  thai 
sarpeDt,"  as  he  jokingly  denominated  Shelley.        "   ' 

i\'e  phall  now  follow  hin»,  step  by  step,  until  thle' 
end  of  hib  life,  and  we  shall  hl-c  whether  he  will  not 
sbow  himself  stanch  in  his  adherence  to  great  prin- 
ciples.    Lunl  liyron  had  t-nuugh  of  systems,  and  w&n 
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disgusted  witlt  tbeir  absurdity,  tlieir  proud  do^^ma^ 
ticttl  viowa,  taid  their  intolerant  spirit  Whcuevor  f 
tho  great  qtiestioiu)  of  life  and  the  dictates  of  tbe 
ootit  octnipy  iiis  llioughtej  either  in  the  silenoe  t^ 
the  night  or  in  die  aheonco  of  inutaion,  we  shall  see 
him  tfet  himself  roeoliitcly  to  the  examination  of  hiit 
own  couBcienoe,  for  tlio  purpose  of  arriving  at  truth 
and  justice.  Tho  answers  which  his  [lowerftil  reason- 
inj>^  HUjz^tiBted  to  him  served  to  determine  and  confirm 
his  faith  in  God. 

On  leaving  Gene\'a,  Lord  Byron  proceeded  to 
Milan.  "One  <Uy,"  says  Mr.  Sten»lhall,  who  laietc 
Uml  Byron  nt  Milan,  in  1817,  and  snw  a  fprtat  deal 
of  him  there,  "some  people  alMeil  to  a  couplet  from  i 
the  '  Aminbi'  of  Taiiao,  in  which  the  poet  appears  to  ■ 
take  ci-edit  to  himself  for  heing  an  unbeliever,  and  ex- 
presses  it  in  the  lines  which  may  tbu8  be  Imnshited  i 

^LiaKo,  O  my  wju.  to  tiio  thmi'tcr  w  it  redi. 
mii  *»•  -iButnbat  ia  H  to  as  Mtiat  Jupiter  data  np  tbamt 
Let  U»  rrjoiou  dowrn  luirn  if  betroaUul  aUira ; 
Ixrt  tlic  oommnti  licnl  n(  monait  <1ivm1  bis  Uowi : 
An>1  brt  th«  tmrlil  go  ft  nidi.  I  iHIt  ooly  think 
or  wliiit  ijIcKiaM  iiw;  nu>!  if  1  bccaue  >laM  atpuD, 
I  iludl  only  be  wlmt  I  linra  already  Uvn.' 

Lord  Byron  says  that  these  lines  were  written  uni 
the  inflnencu!  of  splueu.  A  belief  in  the  existence  of ' 
a  superior  Being  was  a  necessity  for  tbe  fiery  und 
^nder  naUu^  of  Taseo.  Ho  was,  b^des,  iax  too 
Platonic  to  try  to  reconcile  such  <-onlrafy  optuioDB. 
When  ho  wrote  those  lines,  ho  probably  was  in  want 
of  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  niitstrgss." 

Ixird  Byron  reached  Venice,  and  there  his  nnist 
agreoabio  hours  and  days  (wero  spent  witli  Tadra 
Paequale,  in  tlie  convent  of  tho  Armenian  pricsta. 
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He  also  vroto,  at  this  time,  tlie  sublimely  moral 
poem  ontiUed  '  Manfred,'  in  which  he  renders  joatico 
to  the  existence  of  Ood,  to  tho  free  will  of  man,  the 
abuAO  of  which  has  resulted  in  tho  loss  of  '  Mftiifrod,' 
and  rctracea,  in  splendid  tinea,  all  thediitief!  incumbent; 
upon  man,  together  with  the  limits  which  ho  is  not 
allowed  to  pass.  Tho  apparition  of  IiIh  lovely  and 
yoUHf^  victim,  tho  unocrfciinty  of  hur  happiness,  which 
causes  ilanft'cd's  g^reatcat  grief,  and  Bnally  his  sup- 
plication to  her  that  ho  may  know  whether  she  is 
enjoying'  eternal  bliss, 

.....    >' tliaL  I  i)o  boar 
Tltit  potiMhrnont  Tot  bot!^— Uitt  Ibon  wilt  bo 
One  oir  Ibe  Muis«l — " 

e  whole  bears  the  impress  of  a  truly  religious  Hpirit. 

He  ehortly  aftonvards  visited  Rome,  and  finding 
himself  in  presence  of  ^St.  Peter's,  ho  again  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  religious  sentiments,  in  the  admirHblu 
iburtb  canto  of  '  Cliilde  Harold/  which  Englishmen 
do  not  hesitate  to  acknowlc<lge  m  the  fineet  poem 
which  over  came  from  mortal  hands. 
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"  Chriii.'B  mighty  iihriue  slnvo  hU  nmrtjV*  tc«iib ! " 

Stanta  1&4. 
"But  Ifaou,  oftMiipU'.HoM,  cif  ultorn  rn-w. 
SlmdM  alone,  with  iK-thins  liko  to  thot. 

I'owcr,  j(kiry,  ntHTiii^li,  «nd  bmuty  kI)  are  uslc] 
fn  Uib  «(cnn1  mi  of  Wflmhip  imdofilcd."'  I 

Venice  ho  went  on  to  Ravenna.  The  pei^ 
ftcctrtion  to  which  he  was  subjected,  on  the  ground  of 
rtUgion  and  morality,  on  account  of  the  publication 
rvrfte  two  first  cantos  of  '  Don  Jnan,'  was  then  at  its 
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licipht,  nnd  he  wae  tomicntoil  iti  every  poamble  \tny. 
It  was  iig«lee9  for  him  to  proteet,  in  vortio,  in  prose, 
by  letter,  or  l>y  wordw,  ngniiist.  the  AcoiiNition   of  liM 
Iwing  nn  nthetst  and  a  wicptic.     It  wtu  Aemrtpd  fhnt 
'  Manfred '  watt  the  expression  of  his  doiibtn  upon  the      ! 
dispenwlion  of  Providoin*,  and  thjit  his  otlier  poeiuB, 
all  more  or  less  imbued  with  passion,  had  teiHlencies  J 
of  an  irreverent  nature  in  respect  to  the  Divinit)*.  H 
I'|i»  two   fiimous  stanzas  in  'Childe   Harold'  were 
atwa^'s   held  op  to  him  by  the  innmnenthlo  army 
of  liypocritee  and  wicked  poople  who  iwsailed  him. 

All  were  not  hypocrites,  however;  some  were  his 
enrroits  in  good   faith,  hut  were  Minded   by   boo- 
tarian  prejudices.     Among  these  wae  an   Irishman  H 
of  tlie  name  of  Mulock,  author  of  a  work  entitled  ™ 
'Atheism    AiiBWored.*     Lord    Ilyron    one   dav    at  j 
Ravenna  received  n  paper  from  the   editor  of  the  fl 
*  Bi>Iogna  Telegraph,*  with  extracts  from  tliia  work, 
in  which  "there  is  a  long  eulogium  of"  his  '*iK>otry, 
and  a  great  compatimaUo  for  "  his  "  misery"  on  account 
of  his  being  a  sceptic  and  an  unbeliever  in  Christ; 
"although,"  says  Mr.  Mulock,  "his  bold  sceptictsra  is 
far   preferable  to    the    phnrisaical  parodista    of  the 
i-eligion  of  the  Gospel,  who  preitch  and  i^rsecnle 
with  an  equally  intolerant  spirit." 

Lord  Ryron,  writing  that  day  to  Mun-ay,  Hay8>— 

'*  I  never  could  imduraland  what  thoy  mean  by 
aociiHing  me  of  irretigion.  'I'hey  may,  howovcr, 
have  it  their  own  way.  Thin  gentleman  aec-ms  to 
be  my  great  admirer,  so  I  t»ke  what  bo  nays  in 
good  piTt,  as  ho  evidently  intends  kindoesst  to  which 
I  can't  accuse  myself  of  being  insenfliblc." 

In  the  eveui.ng  he  talked  ^  ^uftj,  |a^|;ic4  ^  good 
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with  the  CoiinU'^  Ouiceioli  alionl  this  gnat 
<:t>utpatimenio,*  treating  it  as  a  great  oddity.  A  few 
mouthii  littt-T,  Mooro  haviii);  written  to  him  about  this 
same  Mr.  Muiock,  and  told  him  that  that  gentleman 
-nruH  giving  lectui-os  upon  niligioii,  Lord  Byron,  whiltut 

riding  with  tliu  young  Count  G in  the  forest  of 

Uavenna,  made  his  profession  of  faith,  and  finding  his 

youthfal  companion  not  qoite  orthodox,  said  to  him  : 

^K'The   nature  of  clai^sical  and  philoeophical  studies 

Hgenemlly  paralyser  all    logical   mindij,  and   tliat  {» 

Bwhy  many  young  heads  leave  college  unbelievers: 

fyou  are  oven  still  raoi'C  »o,  becaiuto  yon  mix  up  your 

reii^ous  views  with  your  political  auti])aUueA.    As 

for  me,  in  my  early  youth,   when   I    left  college, 

where  I  had  to  l>ow  to  very  superior  and  Htronger 

minda  who  themselves  were  under  various  evil  infln- 

euces  of  college  and  of  youth,   I  was  more  than 

■heterodox.     Time  and  reflection    have  changed  my 

^BDind  upon  these  nubjccts,  .tnd  1  consider  Atheinm  as 

Hb  folly.     As  fur  Cathuliciatu,  so  little  is  it  ulij^ction' 

ahl43  to  me,  that  I  wisli  my  daughter  to  l>e  brought 

Dp  in   that    religion,  and   some   day   to   marry    a 

Gvthulic.    If  Catholicism,  after  all,  suggests  difficulties 

^jj(a  nature  whirh  it  is  diflieult  for  reason  to  get  (iver, 

^Pm^  these  loss  great  than  those  which  Protestantism 

crwitefi?   Are  not  all  the  mysteries  common  to  both 

creeds?    Catliolioism  at  least  ofiV-rs  the  consolation  of 

^.Furgutory,  of  the  Sacraments,  of  al)»olnlion  and  for- 

^Q^veoeM ;  whereas  Protetituntism  is  barren  of  oonso- 

hition  for  the  soxiL" 
^^   This  open  profession  of  faith,  expres^  by  such  a 
^^aa  as  Jx>rd  Ryron,  in  a  cnhn  and  dispassionate  tone, 
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pruducud  >i  f^Toat  iiuprcwioa  upon  the  young  Count. 
It  had  beeu  ho  much  the  fitshioD  to  consider  him  as 
irreligiouti,  tlmt  one  vrould  uay  tlial  eveu  hiu  friL-uda 
wore  of  the  same  opinion.  Soino  timo  had  elapeod 
uiuce  Bjroii  had  sent  v.  translation  from  the  Arme- 
Qiua  of  one  of  tho  Kpiatlos  of  St.  Paul,  M-hich 
Murray  delayed  in  pnblishiDg.  Bather  snuoyed  by 
this  dylay,  Byron  wrote  to  him  on  the  9th  of  October, 
1821,  from  Itiivouna  : — 

*'The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul,  which  I  trauriated 
fi'om  the  Armenian,  for  what  reason  have  you  kept 
it  bnok,  though  you  pubiiebed  tlmt  Ktuff  wliieii  gave 
riac  to  the  '  Vampire '  ?  Is  it  because  you  arc  afraid 
to  print  anything  in  opposition  to  the  cant  of  the 
MQuartc  y'  about  ManiohcismP  Let  me  have  a 
[proof  of  that  Kpiiitle  directly.  I  »m  a  better  CUria- 
tian  tlian  tliose  ])artioiuj  of  youro,  though  not  paid  fo^ 
being  bo."  1 

If  Byron  hatod  fanatical  and  pentecuttng  clergy- 
men, bo,  on  the  other  hand,  entertained  great  regard 
for  priests  of  eveiy  denomination,  when  he  knew  Uiat 
tbuy  exercieod  their  fmictionti  without  fanaticism  and 
in  a  tolerant  spirit.     Among  bis  dearest  aud  carlioBt 
friends  be  placed  two  young  clergymen,*  both  dis- 
tluguished    in  their   profession    by  their    piety  and 
tlieir  Httaiimtenti;.     At  Itavenna,  bis  alms  in  fa\x>urM 
of  cbmdies  and  monnHtories  were  very  liberal.     Ii| 
the  organ  were  not  in  order,  if  the  steeple  wanted 
rupaini.  Lord  Byiou's  |)ecuniary  a^istance  was  aidcedM 
for,  and  be  over  gave  liberally  though  it  waa  for  thd 
benefit  of  the  Catholic  commimitj'.     He  was  always 
indignauL  at  bis    writings,   uspednljy   if  oouuccted 
*  The  Kcv.  Mt.  UixI^jkiu  nuU  Uic  Itcv.  Mr.  IJarncBs. 
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witli  Felijyifni,  being  aeut  back  to  him  "by  Murray 
ivil-li  altelTitione  lo  which  he  was  no  party.  On 
UII6  occasiuu  he  reproached  him  in  the  followiug 
tonnii : —  ■ ' ' 

"  III  referring  to  tlio  mttitake  in  AtAnsca  132,  I  take 
ttiu  uppitrtiinity  to  dcsiro  that  in  future,  in  nil  {tftrts 
of  my  writings  referring:  lo  religion,  yon  will  be 
more  careful,  and  not  forgot  that  it.  is  pndaible  that  in 
adJrawing  the  Deit^'  a  blunder  may  b«oomo  a  blatH 
phtiiny  :  iiud  I  do  not  ch(K)«c  to  finiTcr  oiicll  infamnni^ 
per\'erftioD8  of  my  wor<l8  or  of  my  intentions.  I  Haw 
the  canto  by  accident." 
Hill  deerevt  paternal  care  was  the  religioiw  ednca- 
^Kon  to  be  given  to  bia  natural  daughtt-r,  Allegni, 
^^^wOH  with  him  at  Kavcnna.  In  writing  to  Mr. 
PHH  Mnt.  Hoppnor,  to  give  them  tidings  of  hi»(  dear 
AUegra,  whwn  he  hml  sent  to  a  convent  in  Komagna 
bo  ednctited  there,  he  declarer  that  in  presence 
the  politicnl  disquietude  which  reigned  in  tlm 
omagna,  lie  thimght  he  could  not  do  lietter  than 
ud  his  cliild  lo  that  convent.  Here  "uhe  would 
loeive  0  little  instniction,  and  some  notions  of  mo- 
ity  and  the  priniriplcs  of  religion." 
Mooro  nddfl  to  thifi  letter  a  note,  which  runs 
lU: — 

**  With  such  anxiety  did  he  look  to  this  f^ecntial 
of  lu»daughter'n  education,  that  notwithtrtanding 
many  advanlnges  shcwnB  8Uro  to  derive  from  the 
ind  ttDil  feminine  superintendeuco  of  Mr«.  Shelley, 
inapprebenmons  lent  her  feelings  upon  religions  sub- 
might  bo   dixturbod   by    the  conversation   of 
lelley  himsolf  prevented    him  fi^m  allowing   her 
remain  under  liia  friotid's  roof." 
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The  Bible,  »s  is  wrII  known,'  bonititiVted  Ws 
favourite  readiiif;^.  Often  did  he  find  in  the  magni- 
ficout  poetry  of  the  Bible  matter  for  inapiration.  His 
'Hebrew  Melodies'  prove  it,  and  as  for  the  Book 
of  Job,  he  used  to  say  thnt  it  was  far  too  sublime  for 
him  even  to  attempt  to  translate  it,  as  he  wonld 
have  wished.  Ton-ardH  the  end  of  his  nt»y  nt  Ra- 
venna, wh<in  his  gttuius  was  moet  fertile  and  almost 
superhuman  —  (he  wrote  five  dramas  and  many 
other  adminiblo  pocnui  in  fifteen  montlifi,  that  w  to 
aay,  in  less  time  than  it  requires  to  copy  them) — two 
biblical  sobjeots  inspired'  his  muse :  '  Oaiiif'  and 
'  Heaven  and  Earth.'  Both  wore  admirably  duite<l 
to  hlg  pen.  lie  nattunlly  treated  them  as  a  philoso- 
pher, but  without  any  preconcei\X'd  notion  of  making 
any  reliji^ous  converts.  His  enemies  nevertheless 
seized  hold  of  these  pieces,  to  incriminate  him  and  im- 
pugn liin  religious  belief  I  have  spoken  clsowliere* 
of  that  truly  scnndalous  persecntion.  I  will  only  add 
here  that  Muore,  timid  a»  he  uBually  was  when  he 
had  to  face  an  unpopularity  wliich  came  from  high 
quartern,  and  alarmed  by  all  the  cries  proceeding 
from  jtarty  spirit,  wrote  to  approve  the  beauty  of  the 
poem  in  eiit)iu»ia8tic  terms,  but  disapproved  of  the 
)innn  which  some  doubts  expresaed  therein  might 
produce,     Byron  replied  : — 

"  There  Ik  notluiig  against  the  immortality  of  the  «oiil 
ill '  Cain,'  that  1  recollect.  I  hold  no  such  opinions  ; 
but  ill  a  drama  the  firbt  rebel  and  the  firxt  mui-derer 
must  be  made  to  talk  according  to  his  character." 

And  in  another  letter  he  sayB,  with  regard  to  the 
same  subject : — 

*  Article  oil  bia  We  in  Ititly  aiuI  at  PIm, 
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"  With  respect  to  religion,  can  I  never  convince 
on  thitt  I  have  no  such  npinions  as  the  characters  in 
that  drama,  which  seem  to  have  frigtitetied  every- 
body ?  Yet  tliey  are  nothing*  to  the  exprewions  in 
Goethe's  'F»ust'  (which  are  ten  times  hardier),  and 
not  a  whit  more  hold  tlian  thowe  of  Milton's  'Satan.' 
My  ideas  of  character  may  run  away  with  me :  like 
all  imaginative  men,  I,  of  course,  embody  myself 
with  the  character  while  I  draw  it,  hut  not  a  moment 
af^er  tlie  pen  is  from  off  the  paper. 
^  "  1  am  no  enemy  to  relig-ioti,  but  the  contrary. 
HAsaproof,  I  am  educating  my  natural  daughter  a 
strict  Catholic  in  a  convent  of  It^jraagna,  for  I  tiiink 
people  can  never  have  enough  of  religion,  if  they  are 
^to  have  any.  I  incline  myself  very  much  to  the 
^■Catliolic  doctrines;  but  if  I  am  to  write  a  drama,  I 
^Bbust  make  my  characters  speak  as  I  conceive  them 
"ikely  to  argue." 

^H    Tho  Hympathy  of  persons  sincerely  rciigioufl  was 
PKrtremely  agreeable  to  him.     A  short  time  after  he 
I    ^lad   left  Kavenna  for  Piua,  a  Mr.  John  Sheppard 
^knt  bim  a  prayer  ho  had  found  among  the  pa{>cr8 
^Tjelonging  to  his  yonng  wife,  whom  he  had  lost  some 
^^wo  years  before.     Lonl  Byron  thanked  him  in  a 
^B^eauliful  letter,  in  which  he  consoled  the  distressed 
liushand    by   assuring  him  of  his  belief  in  immor- 
tality, and  of  his  confidence  that  he  would   again 
set;  the  worthy   person  whom  himself  he  could  not 
but  admire,  for  her  virtues  and  her  pure  and  simple 
piety. 

1  am  obliged  to  you,"  he  added,  "  for  your  good 
Tnshes,  and  more  than  obliged  by  the  extract  from 
the  papers  of  the  l>eluvcd  object  whose  qualities  yo(i 
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have  so  well  described  i&  a  few  woi^.  I  oftn  nsstue 
you  that  all  the  iame  which  ever  cheated  hnmanily 
into  higher  no>>on8  of  ite  own  importanoe,  wonW 
never  weigh  in  my  mind  against  the  pore  and  pioni 
interest  which  a  virtnons  being  may  be  pteaaed  io 
take  in  my  welfare.  In  this  point  of  view  I  wonld 
not  exchange  the  prayers  of  the  deceased  in  my 
behalf  for  the  united  glory  of  Homer,  Csesar,  and 
Napoleon,  could  such  be  accumulated  upon  a  living 
head.    Do  me  at  least  the  justice  to  suppose  that 

'Video  meliom  proboque,' 

however  the  deteriora  seqiwr  may  have  been  applied 

to  my  conduct. 

"BmoK." 

Not  only  did  Lord  Byron  prevent  his  reason  being 
influenced  by  the  arguments  of  others,  but  even  by 
the  dictates  of  hia  own  heart.  Both  his  mind  and 
his  heart  were  perfectly  independent  of  one  another, 
nay  often  took  different  directions.  It  was  to  him 
unquestionably  painful  to  see  such  a  division,  but  it 
was  the  fatal  result  of  the  excessive  development  of 
the  powers  of  each.  In  the  same  letter  to  Mr. 
Shoppard  which  we  have  quoted,  and  which  ia  foil  of 
gratitude  for  the  prayers  which  the  young  wife  had 
addressed  to  heaven  to  obtain  his  conversion,  Byron 
adds ; —  ' 

"A  man's  creed  does  not  depend  upon  himself: 
who  can  say, '  I  will  believe  this,  that,  or  the  other '  ? 
and,  Icaat  of  all,  that  which  he  least  can  compre- 
hend." 

"Walter  Scott  once  told  him  in  London  that  he  was 
convinced  he  would  daily  become  more  aud  more 
religious. 
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^     ^'What!"  vebemenily  replied  Lord  Bjron,  "do 
^^rou  b(>lit!VO  that  I  aiuld  bccoiui:  bigutud  ?  " 
Pr  "  No,"  said  Walter  Scott,  "  I  only  think  Ibat  tho 
influeace  of  some  great  mind  might  modify  your 
Jieligious  views.'*  I 

Gait  eayn  the  Bame  thing  ; — 
"A  mind  liku  Byron's,''  ^y^  be,  "was  little  su^ 
oeptibto  of  being  impressed  by  the  reasonings  of 
ordinary  men.  Truth,  in  visiting  him,  most  como 
tiooom{>auied  by  every  kiml  of  solemnity,  and  pre- 
ceded by  res|>ect  and  reverence.  A  marked  sjipo- 
I  riority,  a  rucoguiecd  celebrity,  wero  indispensable  to 
command  his  sincere  attoution." 
^  Without  tiiking  implicitly  for  granted  the  rather 
^■exaggeniied  opinion  of  Qalt  with  reupccl  to  Lord 
^PByron,  we  must  allow  tlmt  tlie  great  poet's  attention 
oouid  not  be  captivated  by  reasonings  of  a  su)>or- 
;ial  kind,  but  could  be  influenced  only  by  g^roat 
rning,  and  powerful  argumunts  wliich  had  couvio- 
biou  for  their  batds. 

&at  he  might  have  found  at  Pisa  the  great  mtel- 
jtoal  influence  spoken  of,  for  he  found  Shelley 
loro.  Seeing  him  every  day,  in  the  quiet  iulimiicy 
rhicli  the  cleliglitful  sojourn  in  Tuwany  prooumd 
)r  them,  it  was  easy  for  both  to  forget  all  the 
troubtcH  of  an  agitated  and  political  existence,  and  only 
^^to  think  aWut  the  world  of  splrita.  Sliell«y  had  every 
^K(ip|K)rtuuity  or  iuctiloitiug  his  doctrines,  having,  or 
^PniUier  being  al>le  to  exercise,  the  most  exclusivu  in- 
fioenoe  upon  Byron's  mind.  Did  he  exercise  that 
iuSiionce,  and  if  he  did  not,  for  what  reason  ? 

We   liave  said  that  StielltiV)  notwitlist.inding  his 
original  views,  his  extreme  n3udiuci«  to  be  imprcssod 
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Iiv  <-von't1iiiig   tie    lieard  and    saw,  was   ofteii    the 
vh'liiu  of  hie  reaJing.    He  Iiad  read  a  great  deal, 
niiil  llunurh  siiKv  he  had  written  the  *  Apolc^y  for 
Ailu'i^tu'  he  had  n<^i  ohar.ged  his  mind  as  to   hia 
tuv  uiiV.vsii'a'.  :er.e:5.  "evrnhek-ss  the  study  of  the 
0»t-.;-.a::  -'J-.V-.'scvrv.  ai:-!  especially  of  Spinoza's,  had 
vr,\i'.x\v.    ?fi   V.'^  a  r^T.-'.urion  of  ideas.    From  a 
■i. -,r-j'.-!>c:u*   ir,^>friji:i.  "yhioh  denies  the  existence  of 
vi-.c    -■.  i-'f-  •■.■.:::z.  it  ii'--'-  r-^ne  over  to  a  kind  of 
u-^  i;  .ii:; -Lrisui.  -v-yxii  >.-yi':t?eti  God  to  be  every- 
*  ■.;■-.    »4i.-    11    .-'".'■■'■-aj-'::r     This  species  of  panthe- 
>iti    s    II    *;i.:i'    Mir  I   ::i*c*i:s->3  atheism,  but  which, 
.    ^,,       I    i;-,i.i     :t  Sitf!.':"'',    appeared  more   in   the 
ft.  .  ,,s    .      >  y.v   if  i    :»:r'~{.iinff  devotion  than  an 
!-    .   ■  .     >!«■.. f^ '  :' ■~-:t  si''rt:-d  all  that  isbeaa- 
■..     1.  :    ;    ■       yr'ci  ii.i?  it  followed  that 
^   .-■         1-^  Ti.-  ~  e:  1  ,r.«:--.~T.c  *o  be  the  result  of 
^^    ,,    ,         V  -  ■  -i't;-',  V  i-e  founded  upon 
<i-.-'-.  :• :  ■»:  -o  ■:.:■:  humanity-.    If  the 
^         -.      ■   ^  ?"    •    ri    :'y-:A   have  foQud  a 

.^    .  ,  >. -i .;    -.  r--i::-.-!ts.  and  an  excuse 

,    .  ._  ..-->!■  t:  1  v-.-v-'id  have  supphed 

.    -  -.  7>    '    ».'v-!.t^  Tuc'Te  or  less  egntie- 
^    -.-  ii;  i,.!.-   :t    ;>;;    word  f>'.  seemed 
.\-.i.s.-«"   I-'  t'Mst  w*ith   him:  one 
.    .    „....    -u.-   V  *>.;-wi  already  felt  hinuelf 
V.     ;.     -i..      ■    ^■-■'•>s»l   and   divine  sahFtance, 
,    .1.    y.vv-  ,■::  Svr.ii\T».     If  in  a  centurv  like 
,  ,  ,     ■  vw  ■;  \  .is  KvKvrioism  could  return  and 
.,,...•.   i  -.Ls.'Uw.aI  institution,  Shelley  might 
^:-   1,.!  M        III'  !md  so  sacrificed  his  indi- 

, >  "' ' '  ■'ui.»> .'('  Jill  killd^!.  that  he  appeared 

Ki  h'ui-A'ii  ;i  iiioiv  plieiiomenon,  and  to  look 
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upon  the  external  world  as  mere  fiction,  in  onler  thul, 
the  irnposxihle  aiid  never-to-be-fouiHl  divinity  of  his 
dreams  mig'ht  oucnpy  all  the  ^ipace. 

ITo  vraa  jterhafu  the  mccketit,  most  goncrous,  nnd  the 
most  modest  of  the  creatures  of  thwnie  God,  whom  lie 
yet  persistently  refused  to  i-ecognise  as  his  Creator. 

If,  however,  there  was  no  impiety  in  his  irre* 
lifpon,  no  real  pride  in  his  pride,  tht-i-e  existed  that 
weakness,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  jioculiiir  to  a  brain 
which  cannot  grasp  at  reality,  bnt  adheres  to  a 
chimera  as  a  Imikih  for  its  argumcutii. 

*'  His  works,"  sayg  Gait,  "  are  soiled  by  the  false 
judgments  proceeding  from  a  mind  which  miule  him 
look  at  everything  tu  a  fitkc  hght,  and  it  must  lio 
allowed  that  that  mind  was  either  troubled  or  defec- 
tive by  nature." 

If  this  opinion  is  too  nerere,  it  is,  howcvtr,  certain 
that  Shelley  hwl  so  exalted  an  imagination  that  his 
judgment  suffered  by  it.  As  he  is  in  his  works,  ro  was 
be  in  all  the  commonest  actions  of  his  life.  A  few 
anecdotes  M-ill  serve  to  make  him  still  letter  known. 

Onoe,  at  Pisa,  be  wont  to  see  Count  Gamba,  who 
expected  him,  for  some  cltan'table  pnqmse  which  they 
Were  lo  agree  upon  together.  A  violent  storm  burst 
forth  suddenly,  utiA  the  wind  tore  a  tile  from  a  roof, 
and  cautHxl  it  to  fall  ou  Shelley's  head.  The  blow  was 
vei^-  great,  and  bis  forehead  was  covered  with  blood. 
Tim,  however,  did  not  in  the  least  prevent  his  pro- 
ceeding on  his  way.  When  Count  Gamba  saw  him 
in  tliis  state  Ite  was  much  alarmed,  and  asked  him  how 
it  bad  occurred.  Sliulley  ivplietl  quite  calmly,  jjatw- 
ijig  bis  hand  over  his  head,  just  as  if  be  bad  forgotten 
all  about  it,  that  it  was  true  that  the  wind  had  blown 
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down  n  UIo  wliich  had  fallen  on  his  head,  but  tlmt  " 
ho  would  \re  taken  care  of  later  upon  his  return  homo. 
Shelley  was  not  rich,  but  whenever  he  went  to  hie 
biuikor't;  it  whs  ncccssaiy  that  no  one  tihould  require  M 
hiB  asaistanoe,  in  order  that  the  money  which  he  had  ™ 
gone  to  fetcli  hIiouM  oomc  home  untouched.    An,  nn 
one  oooasion,  lie  was  returning  from  n  visit  to  liis 
hanker's  some  one  at  the  door  of  hiB  house  asked  for 
attsistaiiieo.     Hhelloy  Imatily  fjot   up    the   htairs,  and 
throwing  down   his  gold  and   notce  on   the  floor, 
nishe*!  siiddeidy  away,  crying  out  to  Mrs,  Shelley, 
"  There  pick  it  all  up."     Thi«  the  lady  did  u4  well 
as  sho  could,  for  ehe  was  a  woman  of  oivler,  and  a^i 
much  attacliod  to  the  ritfdity  of  tilings  M  her  husband 
was  wanting  in  that  particular.   - 

I  shall  not  multiply  these  characteriirtic  instances  of 
the  man,  but  will  only  aild  that  biicIi  incidi-ntji  were 
l»y  no  means  uncommon,  nay,  that  they  were  mnttora 
of  daily  occiuTt-nw. 

There  n-as  almost  a  kind  of  analogy  in  his  life 
between  him  and  Spinoza.  Notwithstanding  their 
great  (}ualiti<.>s  and  merits,  both  were  hat4Nl  and 
poniccuted  for  sufEcicntly  just  motivesf — *50ciety 
V  having  the  right  of  repu<Uating  doctrines  which 
*  tend  to  its  destruction ;  but  botli  were  peraecnt'ed 
in  undue  and  unfair  proportions.  Roth  lind  weak 
and  Hickly  oonstitutiouB.  floth  \»u\  great  and 
generous  souls.  Iloth  endeavoured  to  underHtand 
the  l-iwH  which  govern  the  destiny  of  the  world;  with- 
out over  being  subject  to  their  mo  al  consequences,  ^ 
and  both  devoted  themselves  to  bo  praeticaHy  useful  ^ 
to  their  fellow-creatures — a  contradiction  which  wan 
the  effect  of  their  too  genemuH  inindK.        . "  y     /         H 
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v's  lic«rt  the  doniinaot  wish  waa  to  bm 

I'oly  reorganised.    Tliu   idglit  of  human 

iniirmilieiS  Jistrexstxl  him  to  the  p;'re»t»>>( 

too  luodeat  bintself  to  lielievc  tlmt  he  was 

to  take  the  initiative,  niid  inaiiguratio  a 

■^^kmI  ^oveiiiment  and  fresli  lawB  f()i-  thn 

Imrimnity,  he  would  have  hccu  pleased  to 

aniuH  as  Byron  tiike  the  initiative  in  thiH 

'*  Ho  can  !«  tho   regenerator  of  his 

3le  Shelley,  gpeaking  of  Byrou,  in  1818^ 


tliereforo  (Ud  liEs  best  to  influence  Lord 

iut  the  latter  hated  disciiseioua :  bo  could 

lering-  into  philoHOphieal   sjteculatiait  at 

his  soul  craved  the  consolatious  of  friend- 

a  mind  a  liltltt  nuit.     He  wns  (|uitu  iuHeu- 

jea«ouings,  which   often    appear    Hublime 

ley  are  olothinl  in  words  incomprebenBible 

Lwbo  havo  not  sought  to  underHtaiid  their 

But  be  mado  an  oxocption  in  favour  of 

Ho  knew  that  lie  oouid  not  fhake  hia  faith 

ino  founded  upou  illutdous,  by  bi»  incre- 

t  be  litttened  to  hira  with  pleasure,  not  only 

t  of  SbcUey'a  good  faith  and  sincerity  of 

ig,  but  ali*o  l>ecausc  he  argued  ujiou  lak«  data 

Bucb  talcut  and  mgiuality  that'  be  was  holji 

,tad  aad  amu^.    But  with  all  liiti  gieat  and 

jio  qnalilies  waa  it  to  be  expected  that  Lord  Byron 

Id  fall  into  the  doctrititct  pri>nWud  by  [lanthetBtd? 

,ea  rejected  by  reason,  which  wound  the  liesut, 

'ppoaed  to  the  most  imperative  neoeeaitica  of  our 

«,  and  only    ting  duHoIatiun  to  our  luindB. 

■d  Byrou  bad  examiaod  every  kind  and  spociee 
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of  philoflopliy  h_v  the  light  of  common  sense,  and  by 
the  instinct  of  his  genius :  the  result  had  been  to  make 
him  compaKmonate  towards  the  vain  waikneeses  of 
iho  bunmn  luiderslandiii};,  and  to  convince  liini  that 
all  sytttems  which  have  hypothesis  aa  ground-work 
arc  iUuHionH,  and  uontKrquently  likely  to  perish  with 
their  authors. 

PautheiBin  in  particular  vniB  odious  to  him,  and  he 
esteemed  it  to  be  the  great^ist  of  absurditio*;.  He 
made  no  difference  betvrcen  the  Pantlieiiini  "  abso- 
lute," which  mixes  up  that  which  in  iufinito  with 
that  which  is  finite,  and  that  which  etru^les  in  vain 
to  keoj>  dear  of  Atheism. 

la  an  age  like  ours,  when  the  common  tendency  is 
of  a  materialistic,  character,  such  as  almost  to  defy  the 
power  of  man,  niynticism  has  little  or  no  Iamh  standL 
Shelley's  opinionw,  on  acicomit  of  tlieir  a[i]>earance  of 
^ii'itualism,  were  moMt  likely  of  any  to  interest  Byron ; 
but,  founded  m  they  are  upon  fancy,  ootild  they  please 
him  ?  Could  he  poswibly  consent  to  lose  his  indivi* 
duality,  deuy  bis  own  freedom  of  will,  all  respond- 
Hlity  of  action,  and  hence  all  his  privilegt'u,  his  future 
existence,  and  all  pnncipleH  of  morality?  Could  be 
powibly  admit  that  the  doctrine  which  pre«cribed 
these  sacrificeH  was  lietter  than  any  other?  Kven 
with  the  best,  intentions,  conld  any  of  the  essential, 
moral,  and  holy  principles  of  nature  be  introduce<I 
into  such  a  system  ?  Byron  could  not  but  coudonm 
it,  and  he  attributed  all  Shelley's  views  to  the  aberr^- 
tions  of  a  mind  which  is  happier  wheu  it  dreams  th&a 
when  it  denies. 

Here,  then,  vens  the  cause  of  hts  lieing  inaeceiwibie 
to  Bbelloy's  urgumunta.     He  UBcd  tiomctimc«  to  ex- 
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claim,  "  Why  SWHoy  appears  to  me  to  be  mad  with 
his  metaphysics."  Tin's  he  one  day  repeated  to  Coimt 
abik  at  Pua,  as  Shelley  w-alked  out  and  he  came 
"  We  liiive  hcen  disciisMing  mct:i])hyRics,"  said  he  : 
'  what  imah  in  all  these  systems  !  Say  what  they 
will,  mystery  for  mystery,  f  still  find  that  of  the 
Creation  the  moat  reasonable  of  any." 

lie  made  no  di^iise  of  the  difHcuUics  which  he 
found  in  admitting  the  doctrine  of  a  God,  Creator  of 
the  world,  and  entirely  distinct  from  it ;  hut  he  added, 
["I  prefer  even  that  mystery  to  the  contradictions  by 
which  other  systems  endeavour  to  replace  it."  Ho 
certainly  found  lliat  in  the  my8t<?ry  of  Creation  there 
existed  the  proof  of  the  weakness  of  our  minds,  hnt 
he  declared  that  Pantheism  had  to  explain  absurdities 
far  too  evident  for  a  logical  mind  to  ndojjt  ita  t>--nets. 
"They  find,"  said  he,  "that  reason  is  more  easily 
satisfied  with  a  system  of  unity  like  theirts  in  which 
ail  is  derived  from  one  principle  only :  may  be,  hut 
what  do  we  ask  of  truth  ?  why  all  our  never-oeasing 
efibrta  in  its  pui-sm't  ?  Is  it  merely  that  we  may 
exercise  the  mind,  and  make  truth  the  toy  of  oiu- 
imagination  ?  Impofisihie.  At  any  rate  it  woidd  lie 
a  secret  to  which,  as  yet,  God  has  not  given  us  any 
cltre.  Hut  in  doing  this,  in  cnnBtantly  placiug  the 
phouomcna  of  creation  before  us  without  their  causes 
or  witliout  ever  explaining  them,  and  at  the  snme 
time  instilling  into  our  souls  an  iii»itia!>lc  thirst  for 
tmth,  the  Ahuiglity  has  placed  within  us  a  voiee 
which  at.  times  reminds  us  that  He  is  preparing 
some  surprise  for  us;  and  we  tnisl  that  that  snrprise 
may  be  a  happy  one." 

Poor  Shelley  lost  his  time  with  Byron.     Hut,  how- 
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ever  mncli  Byron  objected  to  his  doctriucs,  be  had  no 
similar  objuclion  to  Shelley  himeelf,  for  whom  he  pro- 
fessed a  gi'cat  respect  and  admiratiou.  He  grieved  to 
find  so  nohle  an  intellect  the  victim  of  halluciuatiou 
which  entirely  blinded  him  to  the  perception  of  tnitli. 
Shelley,  however,  did  not  despair  of  snccocding  to 
making  Byron  some  day  give  up  what  he  termed  hi* 
philosophioal  errors,  and  his  pcr»ii«tency  earned  for 
him  tlic  appellation  of  "serpent"  which  Byron  gave 
him  in  jest..  This  perBi«teney,  which  at  the  («me  time 
indicateti  the  merit  of  B^tou's  rceihiance,  has  ot^n 
l«en  mentioned  by  Shelley  himself.  Writing  from 
Fisa  to  a  friend  in  England,  a  very  tew  days  l»efore  his 
death,  and  alluding  to  a  letter  from  Moore  which 
Byron  had  shon'n  him,  and  wherein  '  Cain '  vas  attri- 
buted to  the  influence  which  he  (Shelley)  had  evidently 
exercised  over  Byrou,  he  said,  "  Pray  assure  Moore  that 
in  a  philowiphlcal  point  of  view  1  have  not  the  slightest 
inUueuce  over  Byron ;  if  I  had,  l)e  sure  I  should  use  it 
for  the  purpose  of  uprooting  his  delusions  and  his 
errors.  He  had  wnceived  '  Cain '  many  years  ago,  and 
he  had  ulmady  commenced  writing  it  when  I  saw  liim 
last  year  at  liavenna.  How  happy  I  should  be  could  I 
attribute  to  rnvHclf,  even  indirectly,  a  |>art  in  that 
imniort.il  work ! " 

Moore  wrote  to  Byron  on  the  same  subject  a  httlo 
later,  and  received  the  following  reply : — "  As  for  poor 
Shelley,  wlio  also  frightens  you  and  ttie  world,  he  is^ 
to  my  kuow](>dge,  tlie  least  egotistical  and  kindest  of 
men.  I  know  no  one  who  has  so  iracrificed  both 
fortune  and  sentiments  for  the  good  of  others ;  aa 
for  his  speculative  opinions,  we  have  none  in  common, 
nor  do  I  wish  to  have  any." 
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AH  Uic  poems  which  ho  wrote  at  this  time,  and 
which  admitted  of  his  ititrodiidng  the  reUgious  el&- 
ment  eitJier  purposely  or  accidentally  into  them,  ppo%'e 
one  and  ail  that  his  mind,  an  regard^)  religion,  was  as 
we  have  shown  it  to  \ye.  This  is  particularly  notice- 
.hle  in  his  mystery  called  '  Ileaven  and  Karth  ;'  but 
:he  same  remark  is  applicable  to  others,  such  hs  the 

*  Island,'  and  even  to  some  passages  in  *  Don  Juan.* 

*  HcHven  and  Earrh  '^a  poem  which  appeared  about 
this  time,  and  which  he  styled  'A  Mystery' — is  a 
biblical  poem  in  wliich  all  the  thoughts  agree  with 
the  Book  of  Geuesis,  and  "  which  wan  inspired,"  says 
Gait,  "  by  a  mind  botli  serious  and  ]jatriarchal,  and  is 
an  echo  of  the  oracles  of  Adam  and  of  Melchisedec." 
In  this  work  he  exhibits  as  mucli  veneration  for  sorip- 
toral  theology  as  Milton  himself.  In  the  'Island,' 
which  he  wrote  at  Genoa,  there  are  passages  which 
penetrate  the  soul  with  so  religious  a  feeling,  that 
Benjamin  Constant,  in  rending  it,  and  indignant  at 
liearing  Myron  called  an  unbeliever,  exclaimed  in  his 
work  on  religion,  "  I  am  assured  that  there  arc  men 
who  accuse  Lord  Byron  of  atheism  and  impiefy. 
There  is  more  reUgion  in  the  twelve  lines  which  I 

^BiiAv«  quoted  than  in  the   past,  present,  and   future 
^^  writings  of  all  his  detractors  put  together." 

Ei-eu  in  'Don  Juan,'  iu  that  admirable  satire 
which,  not  being  rightly  understood,  has  given  rise 
to  so  many  calumnies,  he  says,  after  having  s^wken 
in  the  fifteenth  canto  of  the  moral  greatness  of 
TarioQs  men,  and  amongst  others  of  Socrates : 


'■Aodlhoii,  PiHnor«ni. 
WbcMC  lot  it  is  hy  miin  to  be  roiituki-n. 

And  thy  pure  creed  mnik  lAiKtion  of  All  ill  ? 
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Btiltvniin^:  worida  lo  be  by  bignU  shakeo. 
How  WW  thy  toil  rewarded  ?" 

At  the  end  of  this  etanza  he  wrote  the  following 
note : — 

"As  it  is  ncoessarv  in  these  times  to  avoid  am- 
biguity, I  Rtv  that  I  mean  by '  Diviner  still,'  CtriBt 
If  ever  Goil  was  man — or  man  God — he  ■was  both. 
I  never  arraigned  his  creed,  but  the  use  or  abuse 
mado  of  it.  Mr.  Canning  one  day  quoted  Christianity 
to  sanction  ik^to  slavery,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  had 
little  to  say  in  reply.  And  was  Christ  crucified  that 
black  men  might  K>  scourged  ?  If  so,  he  had  better 
been  l>om  a  Mulatto,  to  give  both  ooIoutb  an  eqnal 
chance  of  freedom,  or  at  least  salvation." 

Notwithstanding  these  beautiful  lines,  which  were 
equally  professions  of  faith,  Ehigland,  instead  of  doing 
Byron  justice,  continued  more  than  ever  to  persecate 
him. 

Slwrtlv   afterwards  he  emborked  at    G«noa   far 

* 

tinxHV.  and  halted  at  Cephaloma.  He  there,  made 
the  a^>\uaiiitan<v  of  a  yoong  Scotchman^  named 
Keuuo\1y.  who  was  attached  as  doctor  to  the 
Greek  anuy.  Before  taking  to  medicine  this  yonng 
man  had  studied  law,  with  the  intentioD  of  going  to 
the  Edinburgli  bar.  He  was  so  deeply  convinced 
of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  so  ^miliar  with  its 
teaching,  that  he  would  fain  hare  imported  his  belief 
to  everyone  he  met.  From  his  position  he  found 
himself  among  a  host  of  young  officere,  mostly  Scotch, 
and  all  more  or  less  lax  in  their  religious  practices. 
Among  theBC,  however,  lie  met  with  four  who  con- 
HCiiled  to  listen  to  his  explanation  of  the  doctrines  of 
CliriKtianity.    As  their  principal   challenge  was   to 
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siiow  priMtfn  that  Ujc  liiMu  wiis  of  divine  origin,  he 
^^coepted  the  challeoge  in  the  lio]xt  of  luukiiig  Nome 
^conversions. 

One  uf  thciie  Dllicers  iiifortnod  Ijord  Uyron  of  this 

projected  raoettng,   and  Bymu,    from  Iho  Juterost 

which  ho  alwiL^ii  look  in  the  Hiihjcct  whicti  was  to  ho 

their    ground  of    diyeiissiouj    cxprossed   a   wisli    to 

^J«  present.     "  You  know,"  tmd  he,  "  that  I  am  looked 

^■^puu  ns  a  Uack  t>hcep,  and  yet  I  am  not  aa  black  as 

tlie  world  makes  me  out,  nor  worse  than  others," — 

^fc'ords,  which,  from  the  faet  of  his  rarely  doing  him- 

^fcelf  justice,  were  noteworthy  in  his  mouth. 

^K    Under  such  anxpieeii,  then,  was  Kennedy  fortunato 

enough  to   0[>on    his    diHcutwitm,  and   Iionl  Byron 

was  present  in  company  of  ihc  young  Count  tiumha 

and  Dr.  Bnnio. 

Mr.  Kcuneily  has  givou  a  detailed  account  of  this 
meeting,  a«  also  of  his  subsequent  conversations  wilh 

ford  Byron.  We  will  mention  some  of  them  here,  he- 
luse  iJiey  show  Lord  Byron's  rcligious  opinions  in 
le  latter  portion  of  his  life.  Afr.  Kennedy  had  made 
condition  that  ho  should  be  allowed  to  speak,  witlt- 
out  being  interrupted,  but  at  various  intervals,  for 
twelve  hours.  This  condition,  however,  was  soon 
Mt  aside,  and  then  I^ord  l^yron  joined  the  con- 
vefBation.  ^VTter  exciting  admiration  hy  his  jnitient 
wlouce,  he  astounded  every  one  as  an  interlocutor. 
If  Kennedy  was  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  Lord 

I  Byron  was  not  leas  so,  and  e^-en  able  to  correct  a 
Dusquotation  from  lioly  Writ.  The  direct  object 
pf  iho  meeting  was  to  prove  that  tho  Scriptures 
pontaiued  the  genuine  and  direct  revelation  of 
Uod's   will,     Mr.   Kennedy,    however,    bueoming    a 
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little  entangled  in  a  eeries  of  quotations,  which 
had  not  tlie  foroe  that  was  required  to  prove  his 
statements,  and,  seeing  that  a  little  impatience  he- 
trayed  itself  among  the  audience,  couM  not  resist 
showing  some  tem|)«r,  and  accusing  hia  hearers  of 
ignorance.  "  Strange  accusation,  when  applied  to  Lord 
Byron,"  says  GaU.  JmuI  Byron,  who  had  come  there 
to  he  interested,  and  to  learn,  did  not  notice  the  taunt 
of  Mr.  Kennedy,  hut  merely  remarked,  "that  all  that 
can  be  desired  is  to  he  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
Bihle,  as  containing  really  tlie  word  of  God ;  for  if 
this  is  sincerely  believed,  it  must  follow,  as*  a  necessary 
oonsequeiice,  that  one  must  believe  all  ibe  doctrines 
contained  iu  it." 

He  then  added,  that  in  his  youth  he  had  been 
brought  up  hy  his  mother  in  very  strict  relijjious 
principles ;  had  read  a  large  number  of  theological 
works,  and  that  liitrrow's  writings  had  most  pleased 
him ;  that  he  regularly  went  to  church,  that  ho  waa 
by  no  means  an  unlreliever  who  denied  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  wished  to  grope  in  atheism ;  hut,  on  the 
contniry,  that  all  his  wish  was  to  increaiie  his  helietj 
■a  hat f-eonvict  ions  made  him  wretched.  He  declared, 
however,  that  he  could  not  thoroughly  midcrstahd  the 
ScriptiircB.  He  also  added,  that  he  entertained  the 
highest  rcHpcct  for,  and  conHdence  in,  those  who 
believed  conscientiously ;  but  tliat  he  had  met 
with  many  wliose  conduct  differed  from  the  ptin^ 
ciplea  they  profusficd  simply  from  interceted  motives, 
and  esteemed  the  number  of  those  who  really  believed 
in  the  Scriptures  to  be  very  small.  He  asked  him 
about  his  opinion  as  to  various  writers  against  reli- 
gion, and  amongst  others  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Bel- 
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lamy,  and  Warburton,  who  pretend  that  the  Jews 
bad  no  uotioii  of  a  future  exiglunce.     He  confesacd 
that  the  sight  of  so  much  evil  waa  a  ditSculty  to  him, 
which  he  could  not  explaiu,  and  which  made  hira 
questi<Hi  the  perfect  goodness  of  the  Creator.      He 
dwelt  upon  tliiB  argument  a  long  time,  exhibiting 
as  much  tenderness  of  beart  as  force  of  reasoning. 
Keuucdy'ti  aiiKwers  were  weak,  an  must  lie  thotic  of 
one  who  denies  the  measure  of  cvU,  in  order  that  be 
may  not  be  compassiom»te  towards  it,  and  who  pro- 
mises a  reward  in  after  lifu  to  escape  tlic  uuce»uly 
4>r  its  lieing   bestowed   in   the  present.      In   re]>ly 
Xiord  Byron  |K)inted  to  moral  and  jihyiiieal  evil  which 
exists  among  eavagcs,  to  whom  Scripting  is  unknown, 
and  who  are  l>eret^  of  all  tbu  means  of  becoming 
civilized  people.     Why  are   they  deprived  of  these 
gtJ'IsofGodr  and  witat  is  to  be  tlic  ultimate  fate  of 
Pagans  ?     He  quoted  scvera)  ohjectioua  made  to  our 
liord  by  the  apostles;  mentioned  prophecies  which 
had  never  been    fulfilled,  and  spoke  of  the   conse- 
queiicefl  of  religious  wars,      Kcuucdy  replied  with 
much  ability,  and  even  with  a  certain  degree  of  elo- 
quence, and  prudently    made    uee   of  the   ordinnry 
theological  arguments.     But  to  influence  such  a  mind 
as  Byron's  more  was  requii-ed.     In  the  search  after 
trutli,  be  looketl  for  hard  logic,  and  ekKjueuco  whs  not 
ruqiiire<l  by  him.     Fcnc'lou  could  not  have  persuaded 
liim ;  hut  DcAcartes  might  have  influenced  him.    He 
preferred,  in  fact,  in  such  arguments,  the  method  of 
the  geometrician  tt>  tluit  of  the  artist ;  the  one  uses 
truth  to  arrive  at  truth,  the  other  makes  use  of  the 
Leuutiful  only,  to  arrive  at  the  same  end. 

The  meeting  lasted  four  hours,  and  created  much 
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t«iii«tion  in  the  island,  and  every  one  agreed  in  prais> 
ing  Lord  IJyron's  great  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
btree,  joined  to  his  modcratiou  nud  modesty.  Ken* 
nedy,  bowever,  a  little  irritated  by  the  superiority 
f^rauted  to  his  adverKury,  did  Ids  bert  tu  dissipate  the 
impresaoQ  produced  by  it.  He  went  so  far,  as  to 
reproach  his  friends  for  having  allowed  themselves 
to  be  blinded  by  the  rank,  the  celebrity,  and  the 
prestige  of  I/>rd  Byron.  "  His  theolo^cal  knowledge 
being,"  said  he,  "  in  reality  quite  ordinary  and  snper- 
ficial."  This  meeting  was  the  only  one  in  which 
Lord  Byron  took  a  i>art,  for  he  left  Argostoll  for 
Metaxata. 

The  meetings  eontinned,  bowever,  for  eome  time 
longer,  and  Kennedy  showed  a  zeal  which  deserved 
to  meet  with  better  success.  He  brought  before  his 
audience  with  talent  every  possible  reasoning  in  favour 
of  orthodoxy  ;  but  bis  audiumx-,  composed  of  young 
men,  were  far  too  engrossed  with  worldly  oocnpations 
to  be  caught  by  the  ardour  of  their  master's  s:eal. 
Disappointed  at  not  seeing  Lord  Byron  again  amon^ 
them,  they  all  dest;rted  Kennedy's  lectures  just  at  the 
time  when  he  wus  going  to  speak  of  miracles  and 
prophesies,  the  subject  of  all  others  upon  which  ho 
had  built  hiu  greatest  hopes.  Not  only  did  they 
dot^rt  the  hall,  but  actually  overwhelmed  the  speaker 
with  mockery.  Some  declared  they  would  put  ofl" 
their  conversion  to  a  more  advanced  age;  others 
actually  maintained  that  they  had  less  faith  Uian 
liefore. 

Meanwhile  Kennedy,  though  dissappointed  in  hiB 
religious  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand,  received  some 
consolation  on  the  other,  at  tlie  hands  of  Ixird  Byron, 
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wbo  had  not  Ibrgotten  liini,  and  who  often  enquired 
after  liina  tUotigh  Itc  had  not  been  convinced  hy  liis 
iiigiiinentH.  Kennedy  stiw  had  conceived  a  great 
lilting  for  Byron,  lie  admired  in  tlie  poet  all  his 
graceful  qualitioB  and  bis  unequalled  tak-nls.  He 
wislied,  but  dared  not,  yet  visit  Lord  Byron.  Meet- 
ing, however,  Count  Garaba  at  ArgostoH  on  one 
occasion,  and  hearing  from  him  that  Byron  was  on 
ihe  jwitit  of  departure  ff)r  Continental  Greece,  ho 
resolved  to  pay  biin  a  visit,  "as  much,"  said  he,  "  to 
show  the  re»pect  which  is  due  to  such  a  man,  as  to 
satiwfy  one's  own  curiosity  in  seeing  and  hearing  bo 
di^tiiiguitihed  a  |>erson." 

Byron  received  him  wltU  his  natural  cordiality. 
He  made  bim  stay  to  dinner  with  hint,  and  thua 
gave  hint  the  op|>ortunity  of  entering  Into  a  long 
conversation.  Kennedy,  wbo  never  lost  sight  of 
his  mission  of  proselytiRm,  brought  the  conversation 
round  to  the  object  of  bis  wishes,  and  prefaced  bis 
arguments  by  saying  that  he  was  prepared  to  talk 
nijon  tbe  matter ;  but  that  he  bad  no  doubt  lost  hia 
time,  ainco  it  was  not  likely  that  bis  lordship  would 
consider  tbeae  subjects  urgent  at  that  moment.  Byron 
emileil  and  rephed,  '*  It  is  true  that  at  the  present 
time  I  have  not  given  that  important  subject  all  my 
attention,  but  1  should  nevertheless  be  curious  to 
know  the  motives  wbicb  not  only  bare  con^'inced 
you,  as  a  man  of  sense  and  reflexion,  as  you  undoubt- 
edly are,  of  the  truth  of  religion,  but  also  have 
induced  you  to  profess  Christianity  with  such  zeal." 

"If  there  bad  been  men,"  said  Kennedy,  "wbo  had 
rejected  Christianity,  there  were  greater  men  still  who 
had  accepted  it ;  but  to  adopt  a  system  merely  because 
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otlici-u  luive  adopted  it  in  not  to  act  rationally,  unleoB 
it  IB  proved  lliat  the  grout  roiuds  which  adopted  it 
wore  mistaken." 

*'  But  1  have  not  the  slightest  desire,"  answered 
Uyrou,  "  to  reject  a  doctrine  without  having  investi- 
gated it.  Quite  the  contrary;  I  wish  to  believe, 
becoiMO  I  feel  extremely  unhappy  iu  a  state  of  uu- 
oertoiiity  as  to  what  I  am  to  believe."  - 

Kennedy  having  told  hihi  then  that  to  obtain  the 
gmuu  of  faitli,  he  should  pray  htunbly  for  it,  Byroa 
roplioil,  that  prayer  does  not  consist  in  the  act  of 
kuwlinfr  or  of  repeating  certain  words  in  a  solemn 
nmnnor:  "devotion  is  the  affection  of  the  lieart,  and 
ihikt  I  jKKeesH,  for  when  I  look  at  tlie  marvcla  of 
Ditiitiou  I  bow  before  the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  and 
whvn  I  experience  the  delights  of  life,  heiilth,  and 
Ituppiuess.  then  my  heart  dilates  in  gratitude  towards 
Ijtud  for  all  His  blessings." 

**  That  is  not  sufficient,"  continued  the  Doctor.  "I 
should  wish  your  Lordship  to  read  the  Bible  with 
the  greatest  attention,  having  prayed  earnestly 
before  that  the  Almighty  may  grant  you  the  grace 
to  understand  it.  For,  however  great  your  talents, 
the  book  will  be  a  sealed  letter  to  you  onlees  the 
TTtjIy  Spirit  inspiruH  you." 

"  I  read  the  Bible  more  than  you  think,"  said 
Byron.  "  I  have  a  Bible  which  my  sister,  who  is 
goodness  itself,  gave  me,  and  I  often  peruse  it." 

lie  tlien  went  into  Ins  bedroom,  and  brought  oat 
a  handsomely  bound  pocket  Bible  which  be  showed 
the  Doctor.  The  latter  advised  his  continuing  to 
reati  it,  but  expressed  his  surprise  that  Byron  ehouh) 
not  have  Ewllcr  understood  it.    lie  looked  out  several 
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if^es  in  wliicli  it  is  enjoined  that  we  should 
pray  with  humility  if  we  wish  to  imiienrtand  the 
tmth  t>f  the  Gospel ;  and  where  it  is  cxprCHsIy 
said  that  no  htiman  wimloiu  can  fathom  thc&o  truths; 
bnt  that  God  alone  can  reveal  them  to  H9,  and 
snlighten  our  undersitnding;  thftt  wc  must  not 
scrutinize  Hifl  act«,  hut  be  submissive  as  children 
to  His  will;  and  that,  as  obedience  thmngh  the  sin 
of  our  firat  piirenta,  and  our  owu  evil  iochnations, 
nas  become  for  U8  a  iJosilive  difficulty,  we  mast 
change  our  hearts  before  we  can  obey  or  take 
pleaaure  tn  obeying  the  commandments  of  our  Loi-d 
God ;  and,  finally,  that  all,  wliatcver  the  rank  of 
each,  are  subject  to  the  necessity  of  obedience. 

Byron's  occupations  and  ideas  at  that  time  were 

^Tiot  quite  in  accordance  with  tlie  nature  of  these  holy 

words,  but  he  received  them  with  his  usual  kind  and 

modest  mauuca-,  because  they  came  from  one  who 

was  sincere.     He  only  reptie<l,  that,  as  to  the  wicked- 

Iness  of  the  world,  be  was  quite  of  bin  opinion,  as  he 

had  found  it  in  every  class  of  society;  but  that  the 

,  doctrines  which  he  had  put  forth  would  oblige  him 

plunge  into  all  the  problems  respecting  the  Old 

Postament  and   original   sin,  which   many   learned 

[persons,   as  good    Cbristiaiis   as    Dr.  Kennedy,   did 

not  hesitate  to  reject.     He  then  showed  the  Doctor, 

ID  amtwcr  to  the  latter's  rather  intolerant  assertion 

[of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Bible,  how  convemwnt  he 

•■was  with  the  8ubj«:t  by  ([noting  several  Christian 

authors  who  thought  differently.     He  qnoted  Bishop 

W8t*wn,  who,  whilst  professing  Christianity,  tlid  not 

attribute  such  authority  to  the  contents  of  the  Bible. 

He  also  mentioned  tltc  Waldcnscs,  who  were  such  good 
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Ckristiaus  that  tlioy  were  called  "  ihe  trttc  ChurcU  of 
Chriat,"  but  who,  nevertheless,  looked  ujjon  the  Bible 
us  muruly  tlio  litatory  of  the  Jovvbl  Ue  then  showed 
that  iho  book  of  Genesis  was  couaidered  by  many 
Doctors  of  Divinity  im  a  mere  symbol  or  allegory. 
He  took  up  the  defence  of  Gibbou  itjraiiist  Kennedy's 
in^&iiatiou  tliat  tlie  great  iiistoriau  had  uialiciouaty 
and  intt:ntioiially  kept  back  the  truth  ;  he  quoted 
Warburtou  a^  a  man  whoee  iugeniouH  theories  lutve 
found  much  &vour  with  inauy  learned  persous; 
finally,  he  proved  to  the  Doctor  that,  in  any  case, 
be  oould  not  bim^lf  bo  accused  of  ig-uorancu  of  iJis 
subject. 

This  conversation  afforded  him  the  opportunity 
tiao  of  refuting  tbo  accusation  brought  against  him 
by  scHue  of  his  numerous  enemies;  namely,  tliat  of 
having  a  tendency  to  tlie  doetrinea  of  Manicheism. 
Kennedy  having  said  that  the  spirit  of  evil,  as  well 
as  tbo  angels,  is  subject  to  the  will  of  God,  Lord 
Byron  replied, — 

"  If  received  in  a  literal  mnm,  1  find  that  it  gives 
one  a  far  higher  notion  of  God's  majesty,  power,  and 
wisdom,  if  we  believe  tbat  tlie  spirit  of  evil  is  really  . 
subject  to  the  wiU  of  the  Almighty,  and  is  as  eaBily  fl 
controliod  by  Him  as  the  elements  follow  the  re-  " 
apeclive  laws  wliich  He  has  made  for  them." 

Byron  could  not  bear  anything  which  took  away 
from  the  greatnesi  of  the  Divinity,  and  his  words 
all  tended  to  replace  the  DiWnity  in  that  incom- 
prehoii«ibI(!  apace  where  He  must  be  silently  acknow- 
Icdsred  and  adored.  Their  convei-sation  exteudcd  to 
Other  points  of  religious  belief.  Whilst  the  Doctor, 
taking  the  Bible  to  be  tbe  sdvation  of  mankind. 
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indulged  in  exng^>nite<l  nnd  intolerant  condemna- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church,  wliich  he  cftUod  an 
alvtminfthlo  hienirchy  not  less  to  be  regrptt<*d  than 
Deism  and  Socininoisra,  Byron  again  dii^playcd  a 
spirit  of  toleration  and  moderation.  Though  h« 
disapproved  of  the  Doctor's  language,  he  did  not 
contradict  him,  behoving'  him  to  be   tnncerc  in  his 

I  recriminationR,  but    brought  buck    the  conversation 
that  point  from  which  eummon  eenKO  should  never 
depart.    He  deplored  with  liim  existing  hypocri^ea 

land  suiwrstitions,  which  be  looked  upon  as  the  cause 
of  the  niibelicf  of  mimy  in  the  existerict;  of  God ; 
but  be  added,  that  it  wa^  not  confined  to  the  Con- 

^tinent  only,  but  likeunse  exifit«<l  in  lOngland.  Instead 
of  resting  his  hopes  upon  the  Bible,  he  said  that  be 
knew  tlie  Pcriptunw  well  enough  "t«t  lie  sure  tliat 
if  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  goodness  wliich  the 
religion  of  the  Qospel  contains  were  put  into  practice 
by  men,  tliere  would  certainly  be  a  marvelloua  change 
in  this  wicked  world ;"  and  be  Bnisbcd  by  saying, 
that  as  for  himself  he  had,  aa  a  rule,  ever  respected 
those  who  heheved  couscicutiously,  whatever  that 
lelicf  might  be  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  he  deles^ted 
from  his  heart  hypocrites  (»f  all  kinds,  and  e«iJecially 
hypocrites  in  religion. 

He  then  changed  the  topic  of  conversation,  and 
tnmed  it  to  literature.  All  ho  said  on  that  subject 
is  HO  interesting  that  I  reserve  the  record  of  it  to 
another  chapter.  The  Doctor,  however,  soon  resumed 
the  former  subject  of  their  conversation,  and,  more  in 
the  spirit  of  a  missionary  than  a  phihwopher,  ho  went 
on  to  recommend  the  study  of  Christianity,  which  he 
said  was  summed  up  entirely  in  the  Scriptures. 


"But  what  will  you  have  me  do?"  said  Byron. 
"  I  do  not  reject  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  I  only 
ask  a  few  more  proofa  to  profess  them  sincerely. 
I  di)  not  Lflicve  myst-If  to  bo  the  vile  Christian 
which  many — to  whom  I  have  never  done  any  liarm, 
and  many  of  whom  do  not  even  know  me — streniH' 
ously  assert  that  I  am,  and  attack  me  violently  in 
consequence." 

The  Doctor  iiusiBtcd. 

'•But,"  said  Byron,  "yon  go  too  fast  There  are 
many  points  still  to  'l>u  cleared  up,  and  when  these 
shall  have  hecn  explained,  I  shall  then  examine  what 
you  tell  mo." 

"What  are  those  difficulties?"  replied  the  Doctor. 
"  If  the  Bubject  is  im]>ortanl.,  why  dulay  its  explana* 
tion?  You  have  time;  reason  upon  it;  reflect. 
You  have  the  meaus  of  disposing  of  the  difficulty 
at  your  conniiaml." 

*' True,"  answered  Byron,  "hut  I  am  the  elavo  of 
ctrcumetances,  and  the  sphere  in  which  I  live  is  not 
likelv  to  make  rae  consider  the  subject." 

As  the  Doctor  liecame  more  ut^ent,  Byron  said — 

*'  How  will  you  have  me  begin  ?" 

"  Begin  this  very  night  to  pray  to  God  that  be 
may  forgive  you  your  eins,  and  may  grant  you  grace 
to  know  the  truth.  If  you  pray,  and  read  your 
Bible  with  purity  of  intention,  the  lesidt  must  be 
that  which  we  so  ardently  wish  for." 

"  Weil,  yes,"  replied  Byron,  "  I  will  certainly  gtndy 
these  matters  with  attention." 

"  But  your  Lordnhip  muKt  hear  in  mind,  that  you 
should  not  be  discouriged,  even  were  yonr  doubt* 
and  difficulties  to  increase ;  for  nothing  can  bo  under. 
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stood  without  sufficient  time  aiiJ  pains.  You  must 
weigh  oonsdentioiisly  each  argument^  and  contiiine 
to  pray  to  God,  in  whom  at  leai»t  you  believe,  to  give 
you  the  necessary  uiidtirstandJng." 

*'  Why  then,"  askerl  Byron,  "  increa«o  the  diffi- 
cuUiea,  when  tliey  are  already  so  great?'* 

The  Doctor  then  took  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
Oft  an  example,  and  Rpoke  of  it  h»  a  man  who  has 
fiiith  and  aocepts  tlie  mystery  as  a  revealed  dogma. 
*  "  It  is  not  the  province  of  man,"  said  he,  "  to  eom- 
prclicud  or  analyse  t)ie  nature  of  an  exietoucu  which 
is  entirely  spiritual,  such  as  that  of  the  Divinity  ;  but 
we  must  accept  it,  and  believe  in  it,  because  it  has 
been  reveaic-d  to  u«,  being  fully  convinced  tliat  man 
io  liis  present  state  will  never  be  able  to  fathom  such 
myetcries." 

Ho  not  ouly  blamed  those  who  wish  to  explain 
all  thingw,  but  likewise  the  presumption  of  certain 
tkcologiaus  in  mixing  up  their  own  argiiments  with 
the  revelations  of  Scripture  in  order  to  prove  the 
unity  in  the  Trinity,  and  who  speculate  ujwn  the 
attributes  of  the  Dicty  to  aaoeiiain  the  relative  mode 
of  existence  of  each  of  the  three  persons  who  compose 
the  Trinity.  "  They  must  fall,"  lie  added,  "or  lead 
others  to  n  similar  end."  Hence  he  concluded  that 
mysteries  rIiouUI  be  Ixdieved  in  implicitly,  as  children 
beh'evo  fully  what  thour  parents  tell  them. 

**  1  therefore  advise  your  Lordship,"  eaid  he,  "  to 
put  aside  all  difiicult  subjects, — such  as  the  origin 
of  sin,  the  fall  of  man,  the  nature  of  the  IVinity, 
the  mystery  of  predestination,  &c., — and  to  study 
Christianity  not  in  books  of  theology,  wliich,  even 
the  beat,  are  all  more  or  less  imperfect^  but  in  the 
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careiWI  examination  of  the  Scriptures.  By  ooin- 
pariug  eadi  pai-t  of  it,  yoii  will  at  last  find  a  bar- 
mouy  so  fi^reat  io  all  its  constituent  parta,  and  eo 
much  wisdom  in  its  entire  whole,  tlwt  you  will  no 
longer  bB  able  to  doubt  it«  divine  origin,  and  lieuc*) 
that  it  contains  the  only  means  of  saivation." 

To  80  6nn  and  enviable  a  faith,  Byron  replied  oa 
follows : — 

"You  recommend  what  is  very  difficult;  for  how 
is  it  poeaible  for  one  who  is  acquainted  with  eccleei- 
ii«lical  history,  as  well  as  with  the  writings  of  the 
most  renowned  theologians,  with  all  the  difficult 
que«itionH  which  have  aj^itat«d  the  minds  of  the  mo9t 
lonmod,  and  who  eeea  the  divisions  and  sects  which 
abound  in  Christianity,  and  tlie  bitter  language 
which  is  often  usud  by  the  one  against  the  other; 
how  is  it  j>oesil>lc,  I  ask,  for  such  a  one  not  to 
enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  ductrineii  which  have 
given  rise  to  no  much  tlisciission  ?  One  Council  has 
pi-oiiounced  ngaiu><t  anotlier;  Po{)ee  have  belied  their 
predecessors,  books  have  been  wi'itten  against  other 
hooks,  and  sects  have  risen  to  replace  other  sects ; 
the  Pope  has  oppo&ed  the  Frott-iitant«  and  the  Pro- 
testants the  Po])e.  We  have  heard  of  Arianisni, 
Sociniiiuisni,  MetJiodiEan,  Quakerism,  and  numl)erlesB 
other  sects.  Why  have  these  existed  ?  It  is  a 
puzzle  for  the  brain;  and  does  it  not,  after  all,  seem 
safer  to  aay  'Let  us  be  neutral;  let  tJiotte  fight  who 
will,  and  when  they  have  settled  which  is  the  host 
religlcm,  then  shall  wo  also  begin  to  study  it?'" 

"I,  however,  like,"  he  continued,  "your  way  of 
thinking,  in  many  respectii ;  you  make  short  work 
of  decrees  and  councils,  you  reject  all  which  is  not  in 
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knrmoDy  witli  the  ScriptTires,  yon  do  not  admit  of 
theological  works  filled  with  Ijatin  and  Greek  of  both 
high  and  low  church,  you  would  oven  nupprcHs  many 
abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  church,  and  you 
are  right ;  but  I  fiue«tioii  whether  the  Archbishop  of 
Oanterhury  or  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  would  con- 
sider you  their  ally." 

As  for  predestination,  I  do  not  Iwlieve  as  S 

XI do  on  that  subject,  hut  as  you  do ;  for  it 

sears  to  mo  that  I  am  influenced  in  a  manner 
rhich  I  cannot  underetaud,  and  am  led  to  do  things 
whicii  my  will  does  not  direct.  If,  as  we  all  admit, 
there  is  a  supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and  if,  as 
you  say.  He  rules,  over  both  good  and  bad  spirits, 
then  those  actions  which  wo  perform  against  our  will 
are  likewise  under  His  direction.  I  have  never 
tried  to  sift  thiit  subject,  hut  satisfied  myself  by  be- 
lieving that  there  is,  in  certain  cvenUi,  a  prodostina- 
tioD  which  depends  upon  the  will  of  God." 

The  Doctor  replied,  "  Uiat  ho  had  founded  his  Iwlief 
upon  his  own  grouiids." 

The  Doctor  then  touched  upon  the  differences  which 
existed  in  religious  opinions,  aud  expruased  his  regret 
at  this,  whilst  showing,  nevertheless,  some  indul- 
gence for  those  Christian  sects  which  do  not  attack 
the  actual  fimdaiuenlal  doctrines  of  Christtaiiity. 
But  be  was  intoleiwit  as  regards  other  sects,  such  as 
Jlrianism,  Socinianism,  and  Swedciiborgiauism,  of 
which  he  s])oke  almost  with  pa-ssion. 

"  You  seem  to  hate  tJie  Socinians  greatly,"  re- 
marked Byron,  "hut  is  this  eharitablo?  Why  ex- 
clude a  S<x;iuian,  who  believes  honestly,  fixjm  any 
hope  of  salvation  ?     Dnes  he  not  also  found  liis  belief 
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apon  the  Bililc  ?  It  is  a  religion  which  gains  ground 
dniiy.  Lndy  nyroti  is  much  in  favour  with  ita  fol- 
lowere.  We  were  wont  to  discuss  religious  matters 
t^ifrethcr,  and  manv  uf  our  misunderstand  in  crs  ha\-e 
aiistu  frttm  that.  Yet.  on  tlie  whok-,  I  lUiiik  her 
religiou  and  uiin«  were  much  alike." 

Of  cour*«  the  Doctor  deplored  the  existence  of  such 
bold  d(«o(rincs. 

Lord  Byron  then  spoke  of  Shelley  : — 

"  1  wish."  he  said,  "  you  had  known  him,  and  that 
I  juight  hn^■v  got  you  both  together.  You  remind 
mo  of  him,  not  only  in  looks,  bat  by  your  manner 
of  speaking." 

IteKiiles  ph^'gical  appearance,  it  is  easy-  to  under* 
titaiid  that  there  existed  a  great  Ukoness  between  the 
two  minds,  different  thoi^h  their  moral  tendenciea 
might  have  beeo.  In  both  could  l«  traood  that 
d^rree  of  mystioian  and  expan^dveueita,  whicli  make 
the  poet  aud  the  missioDary.  Byron  praised  tlie 
virtues  of  Stielley,  and  styled  them  Christian,  aiid 
Bptike  mainly  of  his  grval  Wnevolence  of  character, 
and  of  his  generosity  above  his  meanit. 

"  Certainly,**  replied  the  Dixdor,  "  such  rare  rirtnes 
are  e6l««med  among  Cfari^tiaQs,  but  they  cannot  be 
called  Christian  ^-irtuea.  unless  they  spring  ftxjm 
Christian  prindple* :  and  in  Shelley  ihcy  prere  not 
so.  liis  virtues  might  deserve  human  praise,  they 
were  no  doubt  pagan  virtoee;  but  they  were  nothing 
in  the  eyes  of  God,  ainea  God  has  decUred  that 
nothing'  pleases  Ilim  but  that  whidi  spring  fmm 
a  good  motive,  esfpecinlly  the  lo>-c  of  and  belief  in 
Gfanst,  which  was  wanting  in  Shelley." 

When  Kennedy  had  charaetatiaed  Shuller  in  even 
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Stronger  terms,  Byi-on  natd  to  him  :  "I  see  it  is  ira* 
poflsible  to  move  your  bouI  to  any  sympathy,  or  even 
to  obtain  from  you  i»  common  justice  a  little  imhil- 
genoe  for  an  imforttinate  yomijf  man,  gifted  with 
a  lofty  mind  and  a  fine  imnglnatiou." 

Tbeee  remarks  reveal  the  tolerant  BjHrit  of  Lord 
Byron,  but  they  also  show  how  the  Iwst  natures  are 
spoiled  by  dogmatiaii. 

The  convenation  liad  lasted  eeveral  honrs.  Night 
■was  coming  on,  and  the  Doctor,  carried  away  by  liia 
zemi,  had  forgotten  the  hour.  Hio  host,  however,  did 
nothing  to  i-cmind  him  of  it,  and  when  Kennedy  got 
up  to  take  his  leave,  he  said  to  Hyron,  after  making 
exctiscs  t5-)r  remaining  so  long, "  God  fmving  gifted 
yo«,  my  lord,  with  a  mind  which  can  grasp  every  sub- 
ject, I  am  «mvin(;ed  that  if  your  loi-dship  wonld  devote 
youreelf  to  the  study  of  religion,  you  would  become 
one  of  its  ligltts,  the  pride  of  your  country,  and  tJie 
consolation  of  every  honest  person."- 

Lord  Byron  Toplied  : —  .t 

"  I  Certainly  intend  to  study  the  matter,  but  yoa 
must  give  me  n  little  time.  You  sec  thiit  1  have 
begun  well :  I  listen  to  all  you  say.  Don't  you  find 
that  my  arguments  are  more  like  your  nwn  than  you 
would  have  thonght  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  Doctor,  "  and  it  gives  mo 
great  pleasure.  I  have  far  butter  hopes  of  your  lord- 
ship's convRrgion  than  of  that  of  the  young  officers 
who  listened  to  nic  without  nnderslaiiding  tlie  muan- 
ingof  my  words.  You  have  shown  greater  iialience 
and  candour  tlian  I  could  have  imagined  you  to  be 
capable  of;  whereas  they,  on  the  contrary,  exhibited 
so   hardened    a  spirit   that    they  appeared  to   look 
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Upon  the  sultjcct  as  one  whioli  lent  itself  admirably 
to  ridicule  ami  laughter." 

"You  muKt  allow,"  said  BjTon,  "that  in  tbo  times 
in  which  we  are  now  living  it  is  difficult  to  !.>c8tow 
attention  to  any  serious  rehgioiu)  matter.  I  think, 
however,  [  can  promiite  to  reflect  even  more  on  tite 
subject  tlian  I  have  donu  hitherto,  withoul,  however, 
promising  to  adopt  your  orthodox  views," 

The  Doctor  tlieu  asked  hira  leave  to  present  him 

with    the  work  of  B ,  which  lie  commended   in 

high  terras.  Lord  Byron  said  he  wonid  have  great 
pleasure  in  reatling  it,  and  tt)ld  the  Doctor  that  ho 
should  alwa>-H  he  happy  to  aoo  liim,  and  at  any  time 
tliat  he  liked  to  come.  ''Should  I  be  out  when  you 
come,"  he  added,  "bike  my  books  and  read  until  my 
return." 

On  leaving  Byron  the  Doctor  reflected  over  all 
that  had  taken  place,  and  feared  that  his  zeal  had 
carried  him  too  far— that  his  long  converaalJon  might 
have  tii-ed  rather  tlian  interested  iJyron ;  but  on  the 
whole,  he  concluded  hy  saying  to  himself,  "it  ap- 
pears to  mo,  that  Byron  never  exhibited  the  least 
symptom  of  fatigue,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  continually 
ebowed  great  attt-ntion  from  beginning  to  end." 

Wo  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  too  much  in  oiur  report 
of  this  conversation,  bnt  we  wished  to  do  so  foi" 
several  reasons.  First,  because  it  shows,  better  than 
a  public  debate,  the  real  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
Byron  on  religious  matters,  next  the  rml  natnro  of 
his  religious  opinions,  and  finally  we  find,  in  Bvron's 
conversation,  virtues  such  as  amiability,  goodness, 
patience,  delicacy,  and  toleration,  which  have  not  been 
Bulhcientl}'  noticed. 
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The  sym|>alhy  which  Kennedy  had  conceived  for 
Byron  after  the  public  meeting  greatly  increased 
after  this  first  converBation.  The  candour  iiud  nitii- 
plicity  depicted  on  liie  liandsome  countenauoe,  nhowed 
that  his  lofty  intclli^nce  could,  better  thnn  any  one 
else,  grasp  tlie  theories  of  the  Doctor;  and  Oil*  latter 
fell  thai  if  he  oould  not  prevail  in  making  Byron  a 
believer  in  hin  own  orthodox  vicw»,  at  k-ast  he  eoidd 
prepare  the  way  for  the  acquirement  of  every  virtue, 
and  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  profit  by  the  perniinsion 
given  him  of  often  viriting  Uyron. 

Meanwhile,  the  young  officera  conlinned  their 
jokes,  and  pretended  that  Bynm  was  laughing  at  the 
Doctor,  and  making  use  of  him  in  order  to  study 
Methodism,  which  he  wished  to  iiiti-oduce  into  his 
poum  of '  Don  Juan.'  There  ij*,  however,  a  couinmnity 
of  Jeehng  between  two  frank  natures,  and  Byron 
felt  that  the  Doctor's  nineerity  oouminnded  resjiect, 
while  the  Doctor,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  that  Lord 
Byron  was  too  earnest  to  oondescenc)  to  a  mockery 
of  hira. 

"There  was,"  says  Kennedy,  "nothing  Highty  in 
hiB  manner  with  me,  and  uuthiug  which  showed  any 
desin:  to  laugh  at  rehgion." 

When  ho  returned  to  see  Ixinl  Byron,  )ie  fonnd  hhn 
more  tlian  ever  preoccupied  with  his  iijtpruaching  de- 
parture for  Continental  Gi-eeee,  and  engroesed  with 
a  mtlhitude  of  various  ocouiMitions  and  visile.  Byron, 
nevertht^less,  rca;ived  him  most  graciously,  and  main- 
tained that  jovial  humour  which  was  one  of  his  cha- 
racteristics in  conversation.  Byron  had  reflected 
a  good  deal  since  his  la«t  interview  with  the  Doctor, 
but  the  direction  which  his  thoughts  had  taken  was 
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■wot  precL-*ly  that  which  the  Doctor  had  aMlvised  him 
to  pursue.  Thev  JiJ  not  agree  with  the  tenets  of  the 
Di>?ti.>T'«  reli^oD.  The  laner  bad  not  advised  an 
unli^i^  ii£e  of  one'^  rea«>D,  but,  on  the  contnu^, 
h»Lt  rvcomiuviided  rtrliance  on  the  traditionaJ  and 
oniiK>it.'>x  t^obtngs  of  the  Charch.  To  reason,  how- 
ever. c«:-:i*ii!ui^  in  B*toq  a  positive  neoeseity.  He 
«>>uri  111  1  aoniit  that  G^i  had  given  us  the  power  <^ 
ifx^fZCf-t  ^v-t  to  make  use  of  it.  and  obliged  us  to 
i<el:eve  that  w'i.k'h  in  religion,  as  in  other  things, 
av.x-ATs  r:I;c"-.y:5  to  onr  reafOQ,  and  shocks  our 
sv'iii*:-  I.:  j-^;;ct.  "It  is  i3eJess  to  tell  me,"  he  said, 
A^c^r-w'tjeri?  ir:  Li»  njecion>^;da.  "  that  I  am  to  believe 
»r.u  ::-■;  :o  rtiistu  :  y.;a  x:gtki  jusi  as  well  tell  a  man, 
•AVaie  ::c^  ;.■-*>  sl-jv?-.'  Tbes  to  i:<e  threatened  with 
e:tfr:-.al  *-.:rtT;:i^s  Aiii  :onifc*:iuI — I  cannot  help 
tr.;:;ti:-.ir  ;l"^s  :**  '.iiitiy  devi^  so*  created  by  the 
thndt  o;  tteriial  pun^imjei^i.  &^  numberless  criminals 
arv  made  by  the  severity  of  liie  pecAl  lawg." 

Mysteries  and  di:^ma$.  however,  were  not  obieo- 
t;o:i:\Me  to  Byrv-n.  Tii:>  was  sh.wn  in  his  oonvei^ 
saiivni  w::h  Keiiae-iy  v^  the  sucjcrt  oi  the  Trinity 
and  of  p7«d«>iiua:i^>Q.  However  little  di^Kised  he 
may  have  U-en  to  i^lieve  in  mysteries,  he,  never- 
lholo,-*N  lowo'i  ia  siiV-aiiision  V-eiVtre  their  existence, 
and  rv^i-ticted  ti-e  rairh  wLich  they  inspire  in  minds 
moi«  luippily  co:;s:::uted  than  hi$  own.  His  partial 
jvepticism,  or  rather  tlutt  iu  him  which  ha»  been 
^t  doDominated.  was  hmuV-ie  aud  modest  in  com- 
pana>n  to  Montaigne's  scepticism.  Byron  admitted 
that  these  wore  mysieries  l^v^ause  the  littleness  of 
mail  and  tiie  grvatuoss  of  Uvvl  were  ever  present  to 
him.    He  would  have  agrwd  with  Xewton  in  saying 
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that  "he  was  like  a  child  playing  on  tbe  beach  with 

the    waves   which    bathed    the    eands.      The    wntcr 

with  which  ho  played  wsia  what  he  knew ;  what  he 

ignored    was   the   wide-spread   ocean    before  bim." 

-Surrounded  as  we  aro  by.  inyttteries  on  all  sides,  be 

^kronld  have  cciteeaied  it  presumption  on  his  part  to 

^*jt'ot,  iu  the  name  of  science,  all  the  niyeteries  of 

Tottgion,  when  Kcicuoc  it^^'lf  Ims  only  to  deal  with 

phenomena.       All    is   neoes^rtly   a  mystery    in    itu 

orif^^iu,  and  not  to  umlciKtauil  was  no  sufficient  reason 

til  the  oycs  of  Byron  to  deny  allogflther  tlie  existence 

of  malters  relating  to  the  Divinity.     Could  ho  reject 

religions  dogmas  under  ttie  pretext  of  not  being  able 

to  undenitand  them,  when  he  admitted  otheni  equally 

difficult  of  comprehension,  although  supported  by 

trical  proofs? 
Among  the  mysteries  of  religion  founded  entirely 
on  revelation,  there  ^vas  one,  however,  which  not 
only  weighed  upon  his  mind,  but  actually  gave  him 
pOctitive  pain.  This  was  the  dognm  of  eternal  piinish- 
mcnt,  which  be  could  not  rooonciie  with  Uie  idea  of 
an  omnipotent  Creator,  as  omnii>otence  implies  jwr- 
fect  goodness  and  justice,  of  which  the  ideal  ha»  I>een 
nnplantod  in  our  hearts.  IJere  again  his  objeelious 
sprang  from  kindness  <»f  diMjiotiition. 

Aftar  speaking  awhile  on  the  subject  of  prayer, 
Byron  said  to  Kennedy . — 

♦*  Tltere  is  a  Inxik  which  I  must  show  you,"  and, 

having  chosen  from  a  number  of  hooks  on  the  table 

in   octavo   volume,    entitled    'Illustrations    of  the 

[oral  Qovemmeut  of  God,    by   K,   Smith,    M.D., 

>ndon,'  he  showed  it  to  Kennedy,  and  asked  him 

irheUier  he  knew  of  it.     On  Kennedy  replying  in 
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tbo  negative,  nymn  naid  tliat  the  nutlior  of  tJie  book 
proved  tluil  hell  watt  not  a  placo  of  ctorual  puuisli* 
moot. 

'*  This  is  no  new  doctrine,"  replied  Kennedy,  "  and 
I  prcbiimc  the  author  to  Ins  a  Socinian,  who,  if  con- 
sisteitt  at  all  with  his  opinionti,  will  sooner  or  Utter 
reji-ct  tlie  Bible  entirely,  and  avow  himself  to  bo 
what  he  renlly  is  already,  namely  a  Duist,  Where 
did  your  lordsliip  find  the  hook?" 

"It  was  sent  to  me  from  England,"  replied  Byron, 
"  to  convert  me,  I  suppose.  The  author's  argumcuta 
are  very  powerful.  They  are  taken  from  the  Bible, 
and,  whilst  proving  that  the  duy  will  como  when 
every  inbjllectnal  being  will  enjoy  the  bliss  of  etenuil 
happiuc&B,  he  shows  how  imfiossihlo  Is  the  doctrine 
'  which  pretends  that  sin  and  misery  can  exist 
eternally  under  tlie  government  of  a  God  whose 
principal  attributes  are  Goodness  and  Love." 

"  But,"  said  Kennedy,  "  how  does  he  then  explain 
the  exlfitenoo  of  sin  in  the  world  for  upwards  of  (JOOO 
years?  That  is  equally  inconsistent  with  the  notion 
of  perfect  love  and  goodntsa  as  united  in  God." 

"  I  cannot  admit  the  soundness  of  your  argument," 
replied  Byron ;  "  for  God  may  allow  sin  and  mieory 
to  co-exist  for  a  time,  but  His  gofKlnestt  must  prevail 
in  tbo  end,  and  cause  their  existence  to  cease.  At 
any  rate  it  w  bcttur  to  believe  that  the  infinite  good- 
ness of  God,  whilst  allowing  evil  to  exist  aa  a  means 
of  our  arriving  at  perfection,  will  show  itself  stilt 
greater  isomo  day  when  every  intellectual  being  shall 
be  purified  and  freed  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
miserv." 

As  Kennedy  persiated    in  arguing   against   tjie 
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autbor'H  opinioDs,  Lord  Byron  asked  him  "  Why 
he  was  BO  de«iroits  of  proving  the  eteniity  of  bell, 
fiince  siich  a  d<wtriuo  was  most  decidedly  against  tlio 
gentJe  and  kind  character  of  the  teaching  of  Chriirt  ?" 
To    other   arguments  on    the   same    subject,  B^Toa 

plied,  that  he  could  not  det^>rinitie  as  to  the 
justieo  of  their  conclusions,  hut  that  he  could  not 
help  thinking  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  show 
that  in  the  end  all  created  Iwings  must  !«  happy, 
and  therefore  rather  agreed  with  Mr.  Smith  than 
with  the  Docti>r. 

As   Lord    Byron,   however,    had    always   allowed 

at  man  was  free  in  thought  and  action,  and  there- 
fore a  tSBponidble  being  made  to  jniitify  the  cuds  of 

'rovideooe,  he  believed  that  Provideneo  did  give 
florae  sanction  to  the  laws  implanted  in  our  natures,  "l^ 
Smners  must  be  punished,  but  a  merciful  God  must 
proportion    punishments    to    the   weakness    of   our 
uatiirea,  and   Byron  therefore  inclined  towards  the 

■tttholic    belief  in  Purgatory,  which  agreed   better 

ith  his  own  appreciation  of  the  guodness  and  mcrey 
of  God. 

I    Lord   Byron's  preference  for  CatholiciBm  is  well 
known.    His  Grst  sucosHses  of  oratory  in  the  House 
f  Lords  were  due  to  tlie  cause  of  Catholicism  in 

fluud,  which  he  defended;  and  when  he  wislied  his 
little  daughter  Allegra  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
Catholic  faith,   he   wi-ote  to   Mr.  Hoppner,  Hn'tish 

iQsul  at  Venice,  who  had  al^vays  taken  a  lively 

teretit  in  the  child,  to  eay  that : — 

"In  the  convent  of  IJagna-Cavallo  she  will  at  least 
have  her  education  advauccd,  and  her  moraU  and 
religion  cared  for.     ...     It  is,  besides,  my  wish 
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il,;.l  ^lii-  sli.'ul.l  Iv  a  Kv*m;m  Catholic,  which  I  look 
,...,..  TO  i:i.  :*»:  ■'.".i'-'".  a*  "  is  awurediv  iLe  oldest 
,.:  .1..  vf.,-.,.  t>  .v.*.-. -■--.■i.'*  .':  ».'lin<:ii\:uty,'" 

'  '1.^  M-,'    '.\C.i".    '-T  t.";i.:":oi.:--'U:ii ^^a*  c-;^  ti^  resnlt 

.?.      .■■  ■>      ■  c  -^•■.>  .-.rr::i«."L^>»  vr.'i'i.'ei  iTTQ,  the 

,.-     .Si.       >.  ■     :'.:  r -s*-.:  is  Ij*. ':ir  h-t  -mS- 

.,    _     ...     .^.    .»f.i     :.?■    -.'UIS  (-■    :;     .1;   T^TT.— -i    i_^  iiis 

,-  i,.:l.  "'  ".'.ui.'-ti'-':.--!::-  ri-i  ^Hn  '.vor;:  ■;  «■-.  ~  *  :iie 
■..  ~;  .i^i-ii-ii^  .i' W'.-siLi;-:  a:.'-i  sw  f'^r '.-;:  «vi  mp^. 
:  ...^i-.i.'';''-"'''''/  '^^■"■-  ■"■  ''"r*--'  -'-  ^"*'-'='    "^-Tii  ^.mpj 

\iii.j;'rv    witL     Hi-     ^'■-.' •::.-.■:-.-.       W;.-     -i.;    ?~> 
i ,..;,: L :  ^>i:i  j^-:.    ;:    -;  }.-— ./^^  ;,  '.rriiv:-     T;  ::i->fr- 

Vvi*.'    '■'■'"  «*-■-    '  "   '^'  ''^''  '■'-    '-'^"-'-'   "''^.'.    —   '^v  Z^~i   .■.'T'J>I 
KH.'    l*;''-"'''*"'    —    "■'•    ■-'-"   — ■  '    a. T'  ■_'-.-':. --r    i-rJiJiTi'Ieil  IT.tE 

"I  o::er.  rri-^-Tv*;-?:."  :.^  sail  f^  .—^e  :->.-.i^:=.  M 
l>^i,  "■::.n:  I  ■"";!'  ;.::  '•-■.•rz^  a  {.':*'. L.'.i'y.  PrrT.v"«."ry 
;s  a  i.\::.i»:l;:;^  ccTrii:-:-,  I  aia  :-iir.  H-^i  :l_i:  :« 
t;».'tor:i^<?'*  sra^i'  ■-  ^r-  <*r  '--'■>'  '■'•\^'  'i--'-  -'-■•  a:  leas: 
sul-e-;i;-;:v  :"  r  ::  r:iu-::vAi.i:  ^yiAV-y  •x-T.^AiVi-^.  I:  is.~ 
"a*.'  reiusrko-i  :■  ?i.'-ii-:v.  "a  r-.-ny.vme:i:  ■>:  T:.e  •!» 
u'iiu'  ot    :^o;.^niiir^ni.:- liiT.L'i.t   :  y  VMi-.r  tiuj-ivi  liiilu- 
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It  was,  therefore,  chiefly  this  itoctrine,  and  his 
alihorrence  of  CaU'tn,  wliich  attracted  Byron  towards 
CathoiiciKm.  A  coiuparison  was  made  heforc  him, 
on  one  occasion,  l>etween  Cstliolicisto  and  Protest- 
antiton.  "  What  iimttorii,"  said  Byroii,  "  that  Fro- 
testaDtism  has  decreased  the  niunber  of  its  obligations, 
Biid  reduced  it£  ai-ticles  of  fuith  ?  Both  rehgioiis 
pioetsod  from  the  Bame  origin, — authority  and  ex- 
MuinatioD.  It  matters  little  t)mt  the  measures  of 
cither  be  diflcreut;  but  why  doou  the  Protetilaut 
deny  to  the  Catholic  the  privilege,  which  he  claims 
more  than  he  nsee,  of  free  examination  ?  Cathoiica 
atao  claim  the  right  of  proviug  the  b0uudne)»  of  their 
be]i«f,  and,  therefore,  admit  likewise  the  right  of 
discufisiou  and  examination.  As  for  authority^  if  the 
Pfttjiolic  obeys  the  Church  and  considere  it  infallible, 
dpes  not  tli«  Protestant  do  the  yame  with  the  Bible? 
And  wliilst  rocogniiiiBg  the  authority  of  the  Chui'ch 
on  tlie  one  hand,  on  tJie  other  he  clatms  a  right  to 
free  examination,  does  he  nut  incur  tlie  liability  of 
bcicg  thought  inconsistent  ?  And,  after  all,  is  not 
the  authority  of  the  Church  llie  better  of  the  two? 
There  seomi^  to  bo  grt-atcr  peace  for  the  mind  who 
confides  in  it,  than  in  the  belief  in  the  authority  of 
a  Ux)k,  where  ouo  must  ever  seek  the  way  to  salva- 
tion by  becoming  a  tJieologian,  as  it  weiv.  And  10 
it  not  iairer  to  have  certain  books,  b-uch,  for  instance, 
as  the  '  Apocalypse,'  explained  to  us  by  the  Church, 
than  to  have  them  expounded  by  people  more  or 
leea  well  infurmud  or  pi-cjudiced?" 

Such  were  Byron's  views,  if  not  his  very  words. 
Before  Byron  left  for  Greece,  Kennedy  had  several 
other  conveiDatiouK  with  him;   but  as  the  limita  of 
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OiU  clmpter  do  not  allow  of  my  entering  into  them,  f 
1  will  merely  add  thai  tbey  all  prove  the  great  charm 
of  Bj-nVs  raiud,  and  the  gMitleness  of  his  nature 
in  jfafiWw  vitk  tieiJB—  of  contniry  opiaioos  to  his  _ 
bal  wto   i^MiMit  booeBtly  and  from   convio'  V 
Sbtil  «Ma»^*Kit  that,  althoug-h  the  tnoet  docile 
«f  Air  BtoaterV  papilK  he  refused   to  change  hia 
■town    •  f*-nial  punishment.     During'  one 

Q^  itM   '*««■    -    -•^-:inedy'8  visits  to  him,  ite  fomid 
guattmi   vymijf  lut-n  with  Lord  Byron,  and  among 

ijk:ri»   3*.  * »  *"**    ^-    ^ •      "J^    fonnor, 

■11*}  comer  of  the  tattle,  was  explaining 
<  uuba  certiin  views  which  wore  anytiiing* 

1,         -v.     Lord  Byron  tamed  to  the  Doctor, 

auddwU:—  M 

»>ii»ve  you  htsird  what  S ■  said  ?    I  assure  yon,  ~ 

-J,.    '■       'lot  made  one  step  towards  amversiun  ;    he  is 
1^  ii;ui  I  am." 

Id,  F having  joined  in  the  conversation,  and 

^Ul  thut   there  were   many   contradictions   in  tfaS' 
jiiilipture«,  Byron  replied: — 

"  I'tii^  is  utyiiig  too  much :  I  am  a  suniciently 
gyyd  Udiever  not  to  discover  any  contradictions  in 
ihu  Siuiptuivs  which  cannot,  upon  rellection,  be  ex- 
tibtiiK'd ;  what  most  trouhles  me  is  etenml  punisli- 
muiil  I  1  fiin  not  prepared  to  believe  in  so  terrible 
A  di>gii>»i  '*ikI  this  it)  my  only  difference  with  the 
IKH'ltii'fl  views;  but  ho  will  not  allow  that  I  am  an 
^V^liodox  (^liristian,  unJeGS  1  agree  with  him  in  that 
WalUT." 

TliiB  wiw  Miid  haU'-seriously,  half-jeetingly,  but  in 

f)  itniiiitilo  11  mitnner,  and  in  a  tone  which  wag  aa 

I  .  iViuii  nuwkery,  that  even  the  auiitere  Doctor  was 
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film  to  forgive  lii'in  for  entertaining  such  erroneoua 
views. 

When  Byron  left  for  Missolonghi,  he  carried  away 
with  him  a  re;il  regard  for  Kennedy,  notwithstauding 
tlieir  differences  of  opinion.  Kennedy,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  conceived  for  Byron  the  greatest  Uking, 
and,  indeed,  flhnws  it  in  liis  hook.  His  portrait  of 
Lord  Byron  is  so  good,  that  we  liave  thouglit  it  right 
to  reproduce  it,  together  with  hiii  general  improsKious 
in  another  chapter. 

EByron'a  death  phmged  Kennedy  into  the  deepest 
grief;  ami  it  was  thwn  that  he  gathered  all  his  con- 
versations which  he  had  had  with  Lord  Byron  into  one 
volume,  which  he  published.  Btit  his  friends,  or  so- 
called  friends,  showed  tlienu>elves  hostile  to  the  puhlica- 
tioo.  Sonic  feared  that  he  would  exaggerate  either 
Lord  Byron's  faith  or  want  of  it^  and  others,  less  disin- 
terested, apprehended  the  revelation  of  some  of  their 
own  views,  which  might  fail  to  meet  with  tJie  approval 
of  the  puhlic  at  home.  When,  therefore,  Kennedy 
appliud  to  several  of  these  who  were  at  Missolonglu 
to  know  in  what  religious  frame  of  mind  Byron 
died,  he  met  with  rebukes  of  all  kinds,  and  his  credit 
was  attacked  hy  articles  in  newspapers,  endeavouring 
to  Bbow  tiiat  B_VTx:in  had  all  along  been  laughing  at 
the  Doctor.  All  thesu  attacks  might  have  influenced 
Kennedy's  picture  of  Byron,  but  it  will  lie  seen  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  puritanical  touches,  tlie 
artist'H  picture  is  not  unwortliy  of  the  original. 

In  the  preface  to  his  hook,  the  Doctor,  not  knowing 
whether  he  should  make  use  of  tlio  conversation  he 
had  had  with  Byron  to  give  a  greater  intorest  to  hia 
work,  the  object  of  which  was  to  l>c  of  use  to  the 
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piilfliii,  aiiftworB  his  own  objections  in  the  fbllowio^ 
wiintK ; — 

"If  my  doinp  ho  would  injure  his  character  or 
liiiiin,  ilii-i'o  ('-t)uld  not  lie  a  momeut'B  hesitation  in 
dudidiiif;  tm  t}io  Imaeue^  of  the  meastu«.  But,  as  &r 
iM  ]  am  jud^,  a  tinie  statement  of  what  occurred  will 
|tlnco  hiH  lorduhip's  character  in  a  &iter  light  than 
he  liHH  liiiiutolf  dune  in  many  of  his  wriungs,  or  than 
am,  )H>rh»{is,  be  duue  by  a  friendly  biographer.  The 
bvijrhU'st  (Kirts  of  his  lite  were  ih<jee  which  be  spent 
in  (Vphaloiiia  and  Missokioghi.  sjid  the  &ct  <^  his 
witthiii)::  to  hear  Christianicy  «3,pliuned  by  one, 
Mni{\)y  Ux'auw  h^  l«iieved  hiiu  w  be  sincere.  ccadeaB* 
ii^^  t)-.Ai  lio  vWrtxvkl  no  bippineis  tjum.  his  unsettled 
Wi'-'iNvns  ^i«*,  rvikir.iu  *xpcw»iii^  a  deare  so  be  con- 
xTTswi.  *r>i  ?.3*  oeryiati:  widi  him  reliuioas  boc^ 
jt^M  S'f^'wMjt^ic  V  X'-V'i  thtt  subjetc  a  more  attentive 
w>uN  K-i.kc  w  <i.<)U  <«?r  oj-'De.  will  dii>}w  a  certain 
'ii.v^)' >>vts  uM  .itijivvt- «4de  ijf  bi»  ^une.  .  .  .  and  de- 
i^;\^   .ii«-.,»v  s\    iiM  ■'j;»is  of  '^ai>Gin)>:  Uim  as  a  cot^ 

IV  '  iWm.'  \  >.'i  V  Mf;iutiv-auc  litHriaraountik  coming  as 
u(^-\  v!<.>  iivtu  >>.>  >.vtiM.Heuaoa&  a  i.vtiev:er  :i»  Sennedj, 
I  ilk^ll  .thld  Uh}  itHcimoay  oc  a  few  pemunB  who  haTs 
ln,\-it  i.vu»picuouB  by  their  h/jKtViity  to  Bvron.  Mr. 
ViiiU  IS  oue  of  these,  aiid  y«t  li*;  «Ayfi  ;— 

"  I  am  penmaHwl,  uf-.vt^itf:]*^,  tViai  w  clau  him 
auK^ug  abeolab;  infitihln  wf-re  to  do  injnwace  to  his 
memory,  and  U«t  )»*;  \,hh  mHnrfA  iirtcbarnabLy  in  tiie 
opinion  of  thn  '  rifri'ljy  rifeUU:f,iiu,'  who.  Ivcaose  he 
had  mA,  nUsuilinti  hjrriiifdf  Ut  uny  particular  sect  or 
oonjarrfiffft'"".  wwjrncd  tiiat  bo  wa«  an  adversary 
to  rcliKioi),     To  clwiin  im  him  any  credit  as  a  piouB 
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mftn  would  be  absurd;  but,  to  suppoec  he  had 
itot  at)  deep  an  itttereKt  »«  c>tkier  men  'm  his  soul'a 
health  and  wcirarc,'  was  to  impute  to  him  a  uatura 

Rjrliich  camiot  exi«C 
^  And  obcwhere,  after  showing,  first,  what  Byroa 
Kd  not  believe  in;   secondly,  what  he  would  bavo 
lik«d  to  believe,  but  which  had  not  aufiicieiit  gi-oguda 
to  satisfy  his  reason ;    thirdly,  what  lie  did  actually 

NUiHeve,  Mr.  Gait  adds  : — 
k  *^*.  Whatever   was    the    dt^ree    of    Ix)rd    Byron'g 
Sn'biety  as  to  points  of  faith  and  doctrine,  he  could 
not   be  accused  of  gross  ignorance,  nor  described 

Iae  animated  by  any  hostile  feeling  against,  religion,'' 
I  The  same  bit>)^raphnr  says  elsewhere  : — 
L  **  Tliat  Byron  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  essence 
W  natnnil  piety ;  that  he  ofton  felt  the  power  and 
being  of  a  God  thrilling  in  all  iiia  frame,  and  glowing 
in  his  boBom^  I  declaixi  my  thorough  persuasion ;  and 
tliat  he    believed   tn   some    of  the   tenets   and   iu 
h^ie  philosophy  of  Cltristianity,  as  they  iuflueuce  the 
PVpirit  and  conduct  of  men,  I  am  as  little  disposed  to 
i     doubt;  especially  if  tlwse  portions  of  \m  works  which 
only  trencli  ti])on  the  subject,  and  wbich  bear  the 

tepresKiou  of  fervour  and  camestneBu,  may  be  ad- 
tted  as  evidence.     But  ho  was  not  a  member  of 
^any  particular  chiu'ch." 

^^  Medwin,  who  might  be  conaidcrcd  to  be  an 
■^authority,  before  his  vanity  was  wounded  by  the 
publication  of  writings  wherein  his  goo<l  faith  was 
questioned,  and  it  was  kIiowu  that  Lord  Byron  had 
luo  great  esteem  for  his  talents,  says, — 
^^  "  It  is  diHicult  to  judge,  from  the  contradictory 
i^uature  of  his  writings,  what  the  religious  opinions 
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of  Lord  Byron  were.  But  on  tbe  whole,  if  he 
wcro  ocawiotmlly  sceptical,  yet  his  wavering  never 
amounted  to  a  disbelief  in  the  divine  Founder  of 
Christian  ity.  '  I  always  t<jok  great  delight,'  observed 
he,  'in  the  English  Cathedral  Service.  It  cannot 
foil  to  inspire  every  man  who  feels  at  all,  with  devo- 
tion. NotwittiHtanding  which,  Clirititianity  is  not 
the  beet  source  of  inspiration  for  a  poet.  No  poet 
should  bo  tied  down  to  a  direct  profesaion  of  faith. 
Metaphysic  opens  a  vast  field.  Nature  and  hetero- 
doxy present  to  the  poet's  imagination  fertile  sources 
from  which  Christianity  forbids  him  to  draw;  and  he 
exemplified  his  meaning  by  a  review  of  the  works  of 
Tnsso  and  Milton. 

"*Hero  is  a  little  book  somebody  has  sent  me 
about  Christianity,'  he  said  to  Shelley  and  me,  'that 
has  made  me  very  tmcoiufortablc.  Tlie  reasoning 
seems  to  me  veiy  strong,  the  proofs  are  very  stxig^ 
gering,  I  don't  think  you  can  answer  it,  Shelley ; 
at  least,  I  am  sure  I  can't,  and,  what  is  more,  I  don't 
wish  to  do  so.'  " 

Speaking  of  Gibbon,  he  eays, — "  L B 

thought  the  question  set  at  rest  in  the  '  History  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall,'  but  I  am  not  ao  eaaily  con- 
vinced. It  is  not  a  matter  of  volition  to  unbelievf. 
Who  likes  to  own  that  he  has  been  a  fool  all  his  life, 
— to  unlearn  all  that  he  has  been  taught  in  his 
youUi?  Or  can  think  that  some  of  the  best  men 
that  ever  lived  have  been  fools?"     And  again, — 

"  YoM  believe  in  Plato's  three  prineipl«s.  why  not 
in  the  Trinity  ?  One  is  not  more  mystical  than  the 
Other.  I  don't  know  why  I  am  considered  an  enemy 
to  religion,  and  an  unbeliever.     I  disowned  the  other 
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day  iliat  I  was  of  Shelley's  sehool  in  metaphysics, 
thoHgli  1  tidmtrwl  his  prwitry." 

"  Altboujffh,"  says  Lord  Ilaninj^ton,  "  Byron  was 
no  Oliristian,  lie  was  a  firm  believer  iu  the  uxintcnce 
of  tt  God.  It  18,  tlicreforo,  u^uiiUy  remote  from  truth 
to  ropretwnt  tiitn  as  either  nn  atheist  or  a  Chriritinii. 
He  was,  as  ha  huH  often  toltJ  me,  a  confinned  Deist." 
Further  on,  the  same  writer  adds  :— 

"  Byroo  always  maintiiined  that  lie  was  a  gceptic, 
bathe  wasuot  so  at  all.  During  a  ride  at  C'ephaloiiia, 
wfaicl)  hutted  two  or  three  houra  almost  without  a 
paii>«.  ho  hegau  to  talk  about '  Cain '  an<l  his  religions 
opinioua,  aiid  he  condemned  all  atheists,  and  imiin- 
taiued  the  prindples  of  deieui."  Mr.  Finlay,  who 
used  to  see  Lord  Ityron  in  Greece,  says,  in  a  letter  to 
bis  friend  Lord  Hannngton  :• — 

"Lord  B.\Ton  liked  exceedingly  to  converse  upon 
religious  topics,  hut  t  ne\'er  once  heai'd  him  op^y 
ITofess  to  be  a  Deist,"  i 

ThcNO  quotations  arc  gudlciently  numerous,  and  all 
point  to  tlio  same  conclusion,  but  I  must  rjuoto  the 
words  of  (iTamlxi  before  I  conclude  this  subject.  Lie 
was,  as  it  is  known,  the  gifat  friend  of  Byron,  and 
alas  I  BacriBoed  his  noble  itelf,  at  the  age  of  tweniy- 
fmir,  Ut  the  «»nM)  of  Orct'oe.  To  KeniuidyV  inquiries 
re«I>ectinj;  Lord  Byi-on's  religious  tendencies  at  Mie- 
eolonghi,  P.  Ganiba  replied  as  followa  : — 

**  My  belief  is  that  his  religious  opinions  wero  not 
fixcl.  I  mean,  that  he  was  not  more  inclinod  towards 
one  than  towards  another  of  the  Christian  sects;  but 
that  Ins  feelings  were  thoroughly  religions,  and  that 
he  eutertainod  the  highc»it  res])ect  for  the  doctrines 
■of  Christ,  which  ho  considered  to  be  the  source  of 
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lionrd  liim  confirm  the  samo  sentiments,  and  he 
always  aeenied  to  me  to  be  deeply  convinced  of  their 
tnitli.  Last  year,  at  Genoa,  when  wo  were  pro- 
paring  for  our  jom-ney  to  Greece,  he  used  to  converfie 
with  me  alone  tor  two  or  tliree  honrs  every  evening, 
»^itecl  on  the  terrnco  of  liis  palace  in  Albano,  in  the 
fine  evenings  of  spring,  whence  there  opened  a  mag* 
nificent  view  of  thiit  nuperh  dty  antl  the  adjoining 
aoa.  Our  oonversation  turned  ahnoat  always  on 
Oreeoo,  for  which  we  were  so  soon  to  dejiart,  or 
religious  subject*!.  In  varioun  ways  I  hoard 
liim  confirm  the  sentiment*  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  you.  *  Why,  then,'  siiiil  I  to  him,  '  have 
you  earue<l  for  yonrself  the  name  oC  impious,  and 
enCTiiy  of  all  religious  Itelief,  from  your  writings  ? ' 
Ho  answered,  'They  are  not  understood,  and  are 
wrongly  interpreted  by  the  malevolent.  My  object 
is  only  to  combat  hypocrisy,  which  I  abhor  in  every- 
thing, and  particularly  in  religion,  and  which  now 
nnfortnnately  apjMiars  to  me  to  lie  prevalent,  .  .  . 
and  for  thiR  niono  do  thone  to  whom  you  allude  wish 
to  render  me  odious,  and  make  me  out  to  be  an 
impious  person,  and  a  monster  of  incredulity.' 

'•  For  the  Bible  he  had  always  a  particniar  respect. 
It  Waa  his  custom  to  have  it  always  on  his  study 
table,  particularly  during  these  last  months;  and  you 
well  know  how  familiar  it  was  to  him,  since  he 
nnetimes  knew  how  to  correct  your  inaccurate  cita- 
ions. 

"  Fletcher  may  have  inforined  }'ou  about  his 
liappy  Htate  <if  mind  in  bis  last  moments.     He  often 

ijicaled  subjects  from  the  Testament,  and  when,  in 
Iris  last  moments,  be  bad  in  vain  attempted  to  make 
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known  Ins  wishes  with  respect  to  his  daughter,  an 
others  most  doar  to  liini  in  life,  and  when,  on  acconnt 
of  the  wanderings  of  his  mind,  be  could  not  succeed 
in  making  himself  understood,  Fletcher  answered 
him,  '  Nothing  is  nearer  my  heart  than  to  execute 
your  wishes;  but,  unfortunately,  I  liaTe  scarcely 
heen  able  to  comprehend  half  of  them.'  'Is-  it 
possible  ? '  he  replied.  '  Alas !  it  is  too  late.  How 
unfortunate  I  Not  my  will,  but  the  will  of  God  be 
done.'  There  remained  to  bim  only  a  few  intervals 
of  reason  and  interruptions  of  delirium,  the  effect  of 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 

"  He  often  expressed  to  me  the  contempt  which 
he  felt  for  those  called  esprits  forts,  (a  set  of  ignorant 
egotists,  incapable  of  any  generous  action,  and  hypo- 
crites themselves),  in  their  affected  contempt  of  every 
faith. 

"  He  professed  a  complete  toleration,  and  a  parti- 
cular respect  for  every  sincere  conviction.  He  would 
have  deemed  it  an  unpardonable  crime  to  detach  any 
one  persuaded  of  the  truth  from  his  beKef,  although 
it  might  be  tinctured  with  absurdity,  because  he 
believed  it  could  lead  to  no  other  end  than  to  render 
bira  an  infidel." 

After  so  many  proofs  of  Byron's  religious  tenden- 
cies, is  it  not  right  to  ask.  What  was  that  scepticism  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said  tliat  it  has  heen  almost 
received  as  a  fact  by  tlie  world  generally  ?  Did  he 
not  believe  in  the  necessity  of  religion  ?  In  a  God, 
Creator  of  all  things?  In  the  spirituality,  and  there- 
fore immortality,  of  the  soul  ?  In  oiur  liberty  of 
action,  and  our  moral  resiwnsibility  ?  We  have  seen 
what  others  liave  said  on  each  of  these  subjects;  let 
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'in  now  Mpo  what  he  enid  himself  u]kiii  tJio  mihji'et. 
Bill  w))iic  will  object,  '  Are  you  goiug  tc  jmlfrfi  i-f 
his  vii-ws  from  his  poetry  ?  Can  one  attacli  iniicb 
biiportancu  to  opinionR  i.-xpre«Hed  in  verw  ?  Do  not 
|ioet8  ofleu  say  thnt  which  they  do  not  Ihinb,  hut 
which  freiiiuu  inupircci  them  to  write  ?  Are  ench 
ilit'tiiteti  to  Ix:  coiiJ<idere<l  aa  their  own  views?'  Such 
objections  may  bo  valid,  and  we  shall  ro  far  respect 
them,  tliereforc,  ns  to  dittmieii  Lord  Byi-ou's  poetry, 
aud  treat  only  of  thnt  whieh  ho  1i»8  written  in  prono  : 
we  will  not  consider  him  whim  under  the  intliienoo 
of  inBjiinitiou  and  of  genius,  but  when  jyiven  up 
uiitrrely  to  the  silent  examination  of  liin  coiu«Honce, 
Whut  did  his  thorough  good  mnec  tell  him  nl>oiit 
L'liginii  in  gf-nt^nd?  Tim  following  note,  in  which 
be  repels  the  »tupid  and  wicked  attaclcH  of  Smilliov, 
tho  mll«i  him  a  sceptic,  will  pi*ove  it : — 

"One  mo<lo  of  wont]ii|i  yietdn  to  another,  but 
khure  never  will  Ix;  a  country  williotit  a  ivomhip 
>f  «f)me  sort.  Homo  will  inntaiiee  Francft ;  but  tlio 
^arifiiaiirt  alone,  and  a  fanatical  faction  of  them, 
ittititaiiHMj  for  a  eUort  time  rheiilmnnl  dogma  of  tlieo- 
'philaulhropy.  If  tho  Knglish  Church  it*  upset,  it  will 
Ih)  by  the  hattdo  of  itM  own  »ectnri<?H,  not  by  tho»e 
^of  sceptics.  People  arc  too  wise,  too  well  infonno<l. 
submit  lo  an  impioiw  nnl»elicf.  There  may  exist  a 
aw  npeeiilatnra  without  faith ;  hut  thoy  are  smnll  in 
ilHtrs,  and  iheir  opinions,  being  without  enthu- 
Km  or  ap[KT:d  to  tho  patwiomi,  cannot  make  jiro- 
>lylce  unlcM  they  arc  porsccilted,  that  being  tho 
tely  mtauis  of  aiiguienting  any  Decla." 

I  am  always,"  he  writes  in  his  memorandum, 
(moKt  religions  ujKin  a  simshiny  d.-iy,  aH  if  there  wera 
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some  aesociatiou,  ^mc  iotcrual  approacb  to  greater 
light  and  purity  and  the  kiudler  of  this  dark  lautcrn 
of  our  existejioe. 

''The  iiigbt  had  also  a  religious  influence,  and 
even  more  so  when  I  %'icwcd  the  moon  and  stais 
lliniugh  Herschel's  telescope,  and  8»w  that  tltcy  vere 
worlds.'" 

And  what  Ihouglit  Bynm  of  the  esisteuco  of  Ood? 
"  Suppoaug  even,"  be  says,  "  that  man  existed  before 
Ood,  even  this  hii^her  pre-Adamite  supposititious 
ei-eation  must  have  liad  an  origin  and  a  creator,  for  a 
creatioti  is  a  more  natural  imagination  than  a  fortui- 
tous concourse  of  atoms ;  all  tliiugs  romouut  to  a 
fountain,  though  tbcy  may  flow  to  an  ooean. 

**  If,  according  to  some  sjwculatious,  you  could 
prove  the  world  many  thousand  years  older  than  the 
IkUisaic  chroufdt^y,  or  if  you  could  get  rid  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  and  the  apple,  and  serpent,  still  what  is  to 
be  set  up  in  their  utead?  or  how  is  the  dilticulty  re- 
moved ?  Things  muut  have  had  a  It^inning,  and 
what  matters  it  when  or  how  ?" 

If  Byrau  did  not  question  the  exiDtonce  of  God, 
did  he  doubt  the  spirituality  and  immortality  of  the 
soul  ?     Here  are  some  of  his  answers : — 

"  What  is  |K>Gtry  ?  "  he  asked  himself  in  his  inemi^ 
randum,  and  he  replied — "  The  feeling  of  a  former 
world  and  future.''  And  further,  in  the  same  memo- 
raudum : — 

**  Of  the  immortahty  of  the  soul,  it  apjware  to  mo 
that  there  can  be  little  donht,  if  wo  attend  to  iho 
action  of  the  mind  for  a  moment :  it  is  in  perpetual 
activity.  I  used  to  doubt  it,  but  reflection  has  taught 
me  Iwtter.    The  stoius  Epictetus  and  Aureliiis  call 
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tlio  prcBctit  sbite  'a  mul  wliicli  di'agfi  a  carcnss' 
— a  lieavv  cbaJn,  to  be  miro,  but  all  cimiiitt,  lieiiig 
mnturial,  uiay  bf.  shaken  off.  How  far  onr  fiitniw 
life  will  be  individual,  or,  rather,  how  far  it  will  at 
nil  rcrtemble  our  present  oxigteoce,  is  another  ques- 
tion ;  but  tliat  the  inind  is  eternal,  seems  as  probabia 
as  that  the  Ixxly  is  not  so.  Of  oounie,  I  here  venture 
niH»n  the  question  without  recurring  to  revelati(ut, 
wliicli,  however,  is  at  le««t  a«  rational  a  solution  of  it 
HA  any  other.  A  material  resurrection  seems  strange 
aud  oven  abaurd,  ox(wpt  for  purjxises  of  punishment : 
and  all  punishment  which  is  to  revenge,  rather  thaa 
correct,  must  he  morally  wrong:  and  when  the  world 
is  at  ail  end,  what  moral  or  warning  purpose  can 
eternal  tortures  answer  V  Human  iwiHsions  have 
probably  disfigured  the  Divine  doctrines  hei'c;  but 
the  whole  thing  is  inscrutable." 

And  again : — 

"  1  have  often  been  inclined  to  materialism  in 
pliiloflophy ;  hut  oould  never  bear  ite  introduction  into 
Chriutiauity,  which  appears  to  me  essentially  founded 
npon  the  Boul.  For  this  Tea«on,  Priestley's  '  Chris- 
tian Materialism  '  always  struck  mc  as  deadly.  Be- 
lieve the  resurrection  of  the  body,  if  you  will,  but 
not  without  a  soul.  The  deuce  is  in  it,  if  after 
having  had  a  soul  (as,  surely,  (he  mind,  or  whatever 
you  call  it,  ib)  in  this  world,  we  must  part  with  it  in 
the  next,  even  for  an  immortal  materiality :  and  I 
own  my  ]xirtiality  f<tr  spirit." 

It  has  alnmdy  been  se^n  that^  in  liis  early  youth, 
ho  WftB  intimately  convinced  of  the  immortality  of 
liin  soul,  by  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  his  conscience. 
But  it  u  tHiually  proved  that,  its  his  wul  became  more 
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perfect,  ami  nfsei  nioi-c  and  more  towards  all  that  is 
gjreat  and  virtuous,  his  conviction  of  the  iramortality 
of  tlie  mu\  became  xtill  more  oertain. 

Tlic  beantiful  words  winch  he  addroesed  to  Mr, 
Parrj',  a  few  lumrs  before  his  agony,  confirm  our 
aDHurtious  :~- 

*'  Eternity  and  gpace  are  before  me ;  hut  on  Uiis 
subject,  tliftiik  God,  I  am  Iiappy  and  at  case.  The 
thought  of  living  eternally,  of  again  reviving,  is  a 
great  pleasurB.  Christianity  in  the  piiR'cit  and  most 
liberal  religion  in  tlie  world ;  but  the  numerous 
teachera  who  are  continually  worrying  mankind  witli 
their  denunciations  and  their  doctrines,  are  tJie 
greatest  enemies  of  religion.  1  have  read,  with  more 
attention  than  half  of  them,  thu  Book  of  ChriHtianity, 
and  I  admire  the  hberal  and  truly  charitahle  prin- 
ciples which  Christ  has  laid  down.  There  are  qnefr 
tious  connected  with  tliis  subject,  which  none  but 
Almighty  God  can  solve.  Time  and  space,  who  can 
conceive  ?    None  but  God :  on  Him  I  rely." 

If  he  neither  questioned  the  existence  of  God  nor 
the  spirituality  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  did  ho 
question  our  liberty  of  thought,  and  honoe  our  moral 
responsibility  ? 

To  put  such  a  que«tion,  is  to  misunderstand  Byron 
completely.  Who,  more  than  Byron,  ever  believed 
in  our  right  of  judgment,  and  proclaimed  that  right 
more  strenuously  tliun  he  has,  in  prose  and  in  verse  7 
Let  any  one  who  has  read  '  Manfred,*  eay  whether  a 
poet  ever  clevel<>])ed  such  ChristL-in  and  philosophical 
views  with  greater  energy  and  power. 

Did  Lord  Byron  really  question,  in  his  ]Xtems,  the 
infinite  gtMHincss  of  G<xl,  as  he  luis  l>een  accused  of 
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loing?     Did  \m  doubte  aod   perplexities  of  mirnj^ 

mstd  by  tlie  terrible  knowieclfpe  of  tlie  extsteiico  of 

^evil,  ever  go  buyond  tJiu  limits  of  tlio  doubts  which 

at  tbe  minds  of  intellectual  men,  when  tJic  L'gbt 

of  fnitli  faiU  to  nid  tliem  in  tlieir  pbilosophical  re? 

eeorcbeti  nftci- truth  ? 

When  ho  publiHlied  his  drnmn,  *  Cain,  a  Myetery,' 
le  vns  attacked  by  uucmieH  in  tlio  moi4  violent 
manner.  They  selected  the  arguments  put  into  tlm 
^■Bnouth  of  Lticifer,  and  tlivir  inflnonce  upon  Cain,  to 
^K>rove  that  this  biblical  }X)cm  was  a  btai^phemous 
BcompoGition,  and  that  its  author  was  cnni^eqnently 
de«er\-ing  of  beinjif  outlawed,  jw  having  attempted  to 
question  tbe  supreme  wi&dom  of  Ood.  But  most 
certainly  Lucifer  gpeaks  in  the  poem  as  Lucifer 
^eboold  speak,  unluai,  indeed,  llio  Kvil  Spirit  ought 
speak  as  a  theolt^an,  and  the  first  assassia 
mwsk  orthodoK  Christian?  Kyron  gave  them 
till  tbe  language  logically  most  suited  to  their 
.respoctivo  charauk-i'H,  hh  Milton  did,  without,  how- 
Bver,  incurring  the  acciiaation  of  impiety.  It  was 
Fargued  that  Hyron  ought,  at  least,  to  have  inti'oduccMl 
Home  one  charged  with  llio  defuncu  of  the  right 
lotrincs.  But  was  not  the  drama  entitlwla  Mystery, 
nd  WHM  not  the  title  to  be  jtiHlitiud,  as  it  were  ?  Could 
w  have  done  otliorwine,  even  if  he  had  wished  it 
jver  so  much?  What  could  Adam,  or  even  God's 
Migol,  do  Ixvttur  than  reniain  eiluut  in  proseuco  of  t)ie 
juiitul  agony  of  Cuin,  and  only  advise  liis  bowing  to 
Jie  iiicorapreliensibility  of  tbe  mystery?  Again,  if 
liocuHfiioD  was  fruirfid  of  resuli^  with  Abel,  must  it 
|ifce  the  wuno  with  Cain  ?  Was  liord  Byron  l^i  turn  both 
tbvsc  peii«onageit  into  tboolcjgians,  roiidy  to  discuss 
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any  nnd  every  metaphyseal  question,  and  to  oxplain 
the  origin  and  effects  of  eril  ?  Had  they  done  m,  it 
in  not  verj-  likely  they  wonld  haTe  succeeded  in  per- 
Hiiatliu^  Cain  of  the  wlidity  of  their  argument,  or 
in  di«{>eiUug'  the  clouiia  which  olwcnred  hh  mind, 
and  both  cafau  his  despair  and  aatLsfy  so  inquisiti^-e 
a  mltoT.  tnBnencfnl  and  mastered,  as  it  was,  by  evil 
pMsiimti.  If  Lord  Byron  thought  lie  oould  explain 
the  cixiuukoe  of  evil,  he  would  not  have  entitled  his 
ptnn*ft  MjsterT.'  Bat,  above  all,  Lord  Byron  did 
wA  wish  to  outstep  tbe  limits  of  rea^n  to  prove  still 
luore  how  powvrieeB  ie  reason,  alone  and  unntded,  in 
its  Mkdettvonn  to  ooncitiUe  ccmtradictory  attributes. 
The  dniaa  w»s  cnlled  »  Myster)-,  and  Byron  wisi 
it  to  remain  eoA.  _ 

Were  sane  of  hie  fatogr^jben  right  in  atuerting 
that  be  bid  atiopted  Cnvier'a  system  ?  But  Cuvit-r 
n«T«r  detaied  the  exietHioe  of  tbe  Creator,  as  Moore 
«e«ws  to  lietieTe.  On  tbe  eootrarr,  he  endeavoured 
to  ihiyir,  evva  ttoce  forcibly,  the  admirable  work  of 
tbo  Creaticvt,  in  order  to  btin^  oat  still  more  in  relief 
iht>  ji«rfveli0B  of  its  Creator. 

I  n  ibe  end.  bowv '\-f  r.  Byton  eettsed  to  think  the  exi«t- 
HKo  vf  erfl  to  be  w  gr<eat  an  ii^iHike  to  the  infinitu 
jjoodnt-ss  of  God,  and  expressed  io  his  ntemoiandnm 
tlii>  opiuiuo  "  that  bifltorr  and  expetiettoe  «how  that 
g^wil  nnd  evil  are  eotml^iabuMed  on  earth." 

"  Were  1  to  begin  lifc  again,"  be  said,  in  the  nune 
meanorandnm,  "  I  don't  think  I  would  change  ony- 
thing  in  mine."  A  proof  that,  without  understanding 
why  f>r  wherefore,  he  felt  our  life  on  earth  to  bo  but  the 
Wginning  of  one  which  is  to  be  continued  in  aiintlicr 
sphere,  midcr  thv  rule  of  Him  whose  gentle  hurnl 
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can  be  traced  in  all  things  created.  For  tJic  same 
reason  lie  wao  reconciled  to  tim  injustice  of  mankind, 
believing  this  life  to  be  a  trial,  and  bearing  it  with 
noble  courage  and  fortitude.  This  mental  resigna- 
tion, however,  di<l  not  prevent  his  siifFering  bitterly 
in  a  moral  mnm.  All  plei^ure  became  a  pain  to  bim 
ftt  tlie  sight  of  the  eufferingB  of  others.  He  declared, 
on  one  occasion,  at  Cepbalonia,  that  if  everybody  was 
to  be  damnt'd,  and  be  alone  to  bo  saved,  be  would 
prefer  being  damned  with  the  rest.  This  excess  of 
generoKity  may  liavo  appeared  eccentric,  but  can 
scarcely  Beero  too  exaggerated  to  those  who  knew 
him.  Cert'iin  it  is,  that  to  witness  the  snfferingB  of 
othem  with  resignation,  appeared  to  liim  to  be 
cgotiBUi,  and  to  evince  a  cold-beartedness,  which 
would  have  been  unpardonable  in  his  eyes.  Bonio- 
times  even  the  energy  of  his  writings,  dictated,  as 
thoy  were,  by  bis  gi-eat  generosity  of  heart,  appeared 
as  the  revolt  of  a  noble  nature  against  tlie  miseries  of 
humanity. 

In  BUch  a  frame  of  mind  was  be  when  bo  wrote 
'  Cain,"  at  Ravenna,  in  the  midst  of  people  who  were 
for  tliC  most  pari  unjustly  proscribed,  and  in  Iho 
midift  of  sufferings  which  he  always  tried  to  allo%'iate. 

Did  be  deserve  the  appellation  of  sceptic,  because 
bo  despised  that  vain  philuN)]iby  wlu'ch  believes  it 
can  espUin  all  things,  even  God's  nature  itself,  by 
tlie  sole  force  of  reason  ?  or  because,  whilst  respect- 
ing the  dogmas  proclaimed  by  our  reason  and  our 
conscience,  he  preferred  to  follow  the  principles  of  a 
philosophy  that  argues  with  dillidence,  and  humbly 
owns  iU  inability  to  explain  all  things,  and  which 
cuu«ed  him  to  exclaim  in '  Don  Juan ' — 
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"  Fur  me,  1  know  nought ;  notbin;;  I  iltaiy, 

AdmiL,  rejt«t,  cdiilCTiin :  and  whftt  know  you, 
Exci.'pt,  perhnjw,  that  yon  were  born  to  die  ?  " 

But  to  whom  were  these  h'lies  addressed  ?  To  those 
metaphysicians,  of  course,  wliom  he  would  also  have 
denominated  "  men  who  know  nothing,  but  who, 
among  the  truths  wliicb  they  ignore,  ignore  their  own 
ignorance  most,"  —  to  those  arrogant  minds  who 
wish  to  fatliom  even  the  ways  which  God  has  kept 
hack  from  us,  and  who,  in  seeking  to  know  the 
wherefore  of  all  things  in  creation,  are  forced  to  give 
the  name  of  explanation  to  mere  comparisons, 
Byron  says,  in  '  Don  Juan,' — 

"Eiplain  mo  jour  eniUnation." 

He  addreiitsed  himself  finally,  to  all  hypocrites  and 
intolerant  men;  Byron  has  heen  called  a  sceptic,  not- 
withstanding. 

That  a  sincere  and  orthodox  Catholic,  who  holds 
that  the  negation  of  a  dogma  constitutes  scepticism, 
should  have  called  Byron  a  sceptic  because  he 
questioned  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  what  is  matter  of 
astonishment  is,  that  the  reproach  was  addressed 
to  him  by  the  writer  of  '  Faust,'  and  by  the  writer 
of  *  Elvire,'  and  the  '  Meditations.'  Yet  it  ia  so ;  and 
if  this  psychological  problem  is  not  yet  solved,  let 
others  do  it, — we  cannot. 

To  sura  up,  we  may  declare,  from  what  we  have 
said,  that  as  regards  Lord  Byron  there  has  been  a 
confusion  of  words,  and  tliat  his  scepticism  has 
merely  been  a  natural  and  inevitable  situation  in 
which  certain  minds  who,  as  it  were,  are  the  victims 
of  their  own  contradictory  thoughts,  are  placed,  not- 
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wiUistaiKling  their  wwh  to  boliove.  Faith,  bcinfi^  a 
part  of  poetical  feeling,  could  not  but  (ona  a  part 
lik(--wiHo  of  IJ^vroii's  nature,  but  tlicre  vxistwd  also 
ill  him  a  groat  t4.-ti(lcucy  to  woigh  t1i«  morite  of  the 
opipiotis  of  others,  and  coiisetiuctitly  the  deinfe  not 
to  arrive  too  hiuttily  at  coiiuIusiutiH. 

This  oombiiuition  of  instinctive  faith  and  a  philo 
sophicivl  mind  could  not  produce  in  hiin  the  behef 
io  thuiw  tliinp<  which  did  not  appear  to  him  to  have 
been  first  submitted  to  the  test  of  argument,  and 
proved  to  be  just  by  the  convictions  rcBuIting  from 
lliB  test  of  reasiming  to  wliich  ihey  liad  been  mib- 
jectcd.  It  produoed,  on  tlie  contrary,  u  speciw  rif 
expectant  doubt,  a  slate  of  mind  awaiting  some 
decisive  explanation,  to  reject  error  and  unibnice 
the  ti-uth.  His  scepticism,  thercfoi-c,  may  be  &uid  to 
luive  been  the  result  of  thought^>not  of  passion. 

la  religion,  however,  it  must  be  allowed  tliat  his 
scepticism  never  uont  so  lar  as  to  cauau  him  to  deny 
ilB  fundamental  doctrines.  'Vhene  he  proclaimed  from 
Iteartiult  ctuivicUons,  and  hia  modetit,  humble,  nnd 
uiunly  «oe|itdcUm  may  be  said  to  have  been  tluit  of 
great  mindf,  and  his  failings,  also,  thein.  Ik  a  day 
said  to  be  stonny  because  a  tew  clouds  have  obscured 
the  rays  of  tliu  sun  ? 

.'!«  it  necetwury  to  nay  anything  aliout  what  he 
doubted?  In  showing  what  he  believed,  Uhj  exce}>* 
tion  will  be  found  uuneceHeary.  He  lietieved  in  a 
Creator,  in  a  ttpiritual  and  coiuicquently  immortal 
soul,  but  which  God  can  reduce  to  nothing  ns  He 
created  it  out  of  nothing.  I[e  believed  in  liberty  of 
thought,  in  niir  responMibility,  our  privileg«.'S,  our 
duties,  aud  specially  in  the  ol>ligation  of  pinctising 
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the  great  prvcept  which  constitntes  Christianity; 
luiiuelv.  that  of  charity  and  devotion  towards  onr 
nt'iirhbour.  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  our  existence  for  his 
sake.  He  believed  in  everv  virtue,  but  his  experi- 
eiioe  torlftde  his  according  faith  to  appearances,  and 
irusting  in  fine  phrases.  He  often  found  it  wise  and 
prudent  to  arutinize  the  idol  he  was  called  upon  to 
wvirship,  but  when  once  that  idol  had  borne  the 
lesl  of  ATtniny  no  worship  was  so  sincere. 

"  Was  he  orthtxlox  ?"  will  again  be  asked.  To 
sKch  a  q^^est^on  it  may  be  jnstly  answered,  that 
if  ho  did  not  onierrain  for  all  the  doctrines  revealed 
by  the  :x'ripturws  that  foitti  which  he  was  called 
Hjvu  to  jvewiss.  it  was  :iot  tor  want  of  deraring 
SLV  fvw\:Tt'ul  an  aosiliary  to  his  reason.  He  felt 
that,  however  $crvm^  reason  might  be,  it  always 
n:Tai:t*  a  Iit:l<?  w-Averiug  an-l  ansione  character; 
ativK  tlx'Uirh  eissetitially  religious  at  heart,  he  could 
u..»c  uias>ter  that  bltud  taith  required  in  matters  which 
tsirtk-  the  effi-TTs  of  reasou  to  prove  their  truth 
K'^t-.-ally  and  delinitively.  This  is  to  be  accounted 
t».'r  by  the  i.vurii*.'t  of  his  conscience  and  his  phiio- 
s<.'('!ii\.ijil  turu  of  uiiud.  i'ouviciion.  lor  him,  was  a 
diiKvult  thiti^  to  a:ta;r'.  Henee  tVw  him  the  difficulty 
of  saving  ■■  I  l'eU.:v.-."  aud  hence  the  accusation  of 
!*.vj«iioisiu  to  whiea  hn-  ttvame  liable.  He  wanted 
j>r^K>fc  of  a  ^lecisive  oiuvnioier,  and  his  doubts  belonged 
to  ihat  a-h^il  which  auuie  IWon  confess  that  a  philo- 
s»>pher  who  can  doubt,  kuows  more  than  all  the  wise 
men  ti.yether.  Byrvui  would  never  have  contested 
alwiluiely  the  truth  of  aiiy  mvsterv.  but  have  merely 
statevi  that,  as  Iv>ng  as  the  tesiim«.mies  of  its  truth  were 
hidden  in  oliscuritv.  suoh  a  m^•s^erv  must  be  liable 
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Ui  bo  <|iie«UoncU.  Ho  waa  wont  to  add,  however,  timt 
the  mysteries  of  religion  did  not  appear  to  him  less 
oompreliensiUe  than  thone  of  5cii;ncu  nnd  of  rcation. 

Ah  for  miracles,  how  could  he  think  tliem  ahaurd 
and  impossible,  since  he  admitted  the  omnipotence 
of  Ood?  Hid  mind  ^vat:  fur  too  jiu>t  not  to  uiidur- 
i^taud  that  miracles  surround  us,  even  from  the  first 
ongin  of  our  race,  lie  ufleti  asked  hitnmilf,  whether 
the  firs!  man  could  ever  have  been  created  a  child  ? 
"  Reason,"  says  a  grostt  Christian  philosopher,  "  does 

,  not  rw[uire  the  aid  of  the  hook  of  Uence'is  to  helievo 
in  that  miraele." 

One  evening  at  Pisa,  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 

fCounteJw  i) f  where  liymn  wa^  woiit  lo  Bpend 

all  hiH  evenings,  a  gi'eat  diniUMsion  arose  respecting 

I  a  certain  miracle  whieh  was  said  to  have  taken  place 

I  at  Lucca. 

The  mii-acle    Jiad    been    accompanied    by   seventl 

'  i-ather  ludicrous  circumHtanceti  and  of  course  laughter 

[wfts  not  spared.  Shelley,  'vrho  never  lost  siglit  of 
his  philosophy,  treated  miracles  as  dephmible  tm- 
[tcrstiliomt.  Lord  Hyn»u  laughed  at  the  absurdity 
tif  the    histoiy    told,   without  any    malice  however. 

Madame  G alone  did   not  iaugh.      "  Do  you, 

then,  believe  in  that  miracle?"  ai^ked  liyron.  '*  1 
do  Dot  tay  I  exactly  believe  in  that  miroule,*'  she 
replied ;  "  but  I  Iwlieve  in  miracles,  since  I  believe 
in  Uod  and  in  His  omnipotence;  nor  could  I  be- 
lieve that  Gntd  can  be  deprived  of  Hib  iil«rty,  when 
I  feel  that  I  have  mine.  Wore  1  no  longer  to  believe 
in  miracles,  it  aecins  to  me  I  should  no  longer  hc- 

.  lievo  iu  God,  and  that  1  shotdd  lo»c  my  iaith." 
Ijord  Hyron  stopped  joking,  and  said — 
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*'  Well,  after  all,  the  philosophy  of  common  sen* 
IB  the  truest  aud  the  best." 

The  conversation  continued,  in  the  jesting  tone  in 

which  it  had  begun,  and  M.  M ,  an  esprii  fort, 

went  so  far  as  to  condemn  the  supemataral  in  the 
name  of  the  general  and  permanent  laws  which 
govern  nature,  and  to  look  upon  miracles  as  tiie 
legends  of  a  by -gone  age,  and  as  errors  which  affect 
the  ignorant.  From  what  had  gone  before,  he  pro- 
bably fancied  that  Byron  waa  going  to  join  issue  widi 
him.  But  there  was  often  a  wide  gulf  between  the  in- 
timate thoughts  of  Byron  and  his  expressions  of  them. 

"  We  allow  ourselves  too  often,"  he  said,  "  to  g^ve 
way  to  a  jocular  mood,  and  to  laugh  at  every  thing, 
probably  because  God  has  granted  us  this  faculty  to 
compensate  for  the  difficulty  which  we  find  in  be- 
lieving, in  the  same  manner  as  playthings  are  given 
to  children.  But  I  really  do  not  see  why  God  should 
bo  obliged  to  preserve  in  the  universe  the  same 
order  which  He  once  established.  To  whom  did 
He  promise  that  He  would  never  change  it,  either 
wholly  or  in  part  ?  Who  knows  whether  some  day 
He  will  not  give  the  moon  an  oval  or  a  square  shape 
instead  of  a  round  one  ?" 

This  he  said  smiling,  but  added  immediately  after, 
in  a  serious  tone  : — 

"  Those  who  believe  in  a  GroA,  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, cannot  refuse  their  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  miracles,  for  they  behold  in  God  the  first  of  all 
miracles." 

Finally,  Lord  Byron  determined  himself  the  limits 
of  what  he  deemed  his  necessary  belief;  and  remained 
throughout  life  a  stanch  supporter  of  those  opinions. 
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but  he  never  ceased  to  evince  a  tendency  to  8t«er 
clear  of  intolerance,  which  according  to  him  only 
iLrt)ught  one  Iwick  to  total  unl>elief. 

Let  us  not  omit  to  mid  that,  as  he  gTtJw  older, 

6  saw  better  the  iirragniit  weaknem  of  those  who 

screen  themselves  under   the  cover  of  science,  and 

recognized  more  clearly  each  day  the  hand  of  the 

! Creator  in  the  w<)rks  of  nature. 
"Did  Lord  Hyron  pray?"  is  another  objection 
which  will  be  inadc. 
We  have  already  seen  tt'hat  he  thought  of  prayer ; 
we  have  shown  that  his  poems  often  took  the, form 
of  a  prayer,  and  we  have  read  with  admiration 
rarioufl  passages  containing  some  most  sublime  liui% 
which  completely  answer  thoee  who  accused  him  of 
want  of  religion,  while  they  exhibit  the  expansion 
of  hiH  soul  towards  Uod. 

We  also  know  with  what  feelings  of  I'espect  he 
.  approached  places  devoted  to  a  religious  life,  and 
^fcfaat  charms  he  found  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
^^Hnrch.  All  thi«  is  proof  enough,  it  would  iseem ; 
^^m,  in  any  case,  we  must  add  that  if  his  prayers 
^^ere  not  those  advised  by  Kennedy,  they  were 
^■t  leaat  the  prayem  of  a  ffreat  tioul  which  soarB 
^^pwards  to  f«w  before  its  Creator.  "  Out^vard 
I  ceremonies,"  Kiys  F^nelon,  ";ire  only  tokens  of  that 
^«ti»ential  point,  the  religion  of  the  kouI,  and  Bynni'ii 
^Kirsyer  was  rather  a  thanksgiving  tlian  a  reqmist." 
^B— **In  the  eyes  of  God,"  says  some  one,  "a  good 
^Baction  is  worth  mora  than  a  pniyer." 
^^  Such  watt  his  mode  of  communing  with  God  even 
in  his  early  youlli,  but  cspeeialiy  in  his  last  moments, 
which  were  so  sublime.     Can  one  doubt,  that  at  tlwt 
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solemn  moment  his  greatest  desire  waa  to  be  allowed 
to  live  ?  He  had  still  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  his 
sacrifices.  His  harvest  was  only  just  beginning  to 
ripen.  By  dint  of  heroism,  he  was  at  last  becoming 
known.  He  was  young,  scarcely  thirty-sdx  years 
of  age,  handsome,  rich.  Rank  and  genins  were 
his.  He  was  beloved  by  many,  notwithstanding 
a  host  of  jealous  i-ivals ;  and  yet,  on  the  point  of 
losing  all  these  advantages,  what  was  his  prayer? 
Was  it  egotistical  or  presumptuous?  was  it  to  solicit 
a  miracle  in  his  favour?  No,  his  last  words  were 
those  of  noble  resignation.  "  Let  Thy  holy  will,  my 
God,  be  done,  and  not  mine ! "  and  then  absorbed, 
as  it  were,  in  the  infinity  of  God's  goodness,  and, 
confiding  entirely  In  God's  mercy,  he  begged  that 
he  might  be  left  alone  to  sleep  quietly  and  peacefully 
into  eternity.  On  the  very  day  which  brought  to  us 
the  hope  of  our  immortality,  he  would  awake  in  the 
bosom  of  God. 
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,LL  Byron's  biographers  (al  least  all  those  who 
knew  Iiiin)  have  borne  testimony  to  his  grout  gotnl- 
nuHB,  btit  tlioy  hMvu  not  dwolt  stifHcietitly  upon  this 

'  principal  feature  in  his  chaiuetc-r.  Biographers  gene- 
rally wish  to  produce  an  effect.  But  goodness  is  not 
a  suOicieutly  noticeable  quality  to  bo  dilated  upon  :  it 
would  not  repay  ambition  or  cui-iosity.  It  is  a  quality 
mostly  attributed  to  the  saints,  and  a  biographer 
prefers  dilating  ujiou  the  dofecta  of  hin  hero,  upon 
some  ad%'enture  or  wandal — means  by  which  it  is 
easy,  with  a  spark  of  cleverness,  to  make  a  monster 
of  a  saint:  for,  alas!  the  most  rooted  convictionci  are 

tofleo  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  aranaing  a  reader  who 
is  ditBcult  to  please,  and  of  satisfying  an  editor. 

Lord   Byron's  goodness,  however,    was  so   excep- 
tional, and  contracted  <ea  strongly  with  the  qualities 

lattrihnted  to  him  by  thnso  who  only  knew  him  by 
repute,  that,  in  making  an  exception  of  him,  astonish- 
ment, at  the  very  least,  might  have  been  the  re-sult. 
If  we  look  at  him  conscientiously  in  every  act  of 
bia  life,  in  his  letters,  and  in  his  poeti'y,  wo  must 
sympatliiso  particularly  with  him.  We  find  tJiat  his 
goodness  shines  as  prominently  as  does  his  genius, 
and  We  feel  tbat  it  can  liear  any  test  at  any  epoch  uf, 
alas!  his  too  sliort  cxistenoe.  As,  however,  I  do  not 
pnrpose  here  to -write  his  biography,  I  shall  confine 
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luvsolf  iiK'ivly  to  a  few  instances,  and  will  give  only  a 
few  i>rix»fs  tiiken  from  his  early  life.  To  no  one  can  the 
words  of  Alfieri  bo  better  applied  than  to  Byron  : — 
"  IIo  is  the  continuation  of  the  child" — an  idea  which 
hus  l>een  expressed  even  more  elegantly  of  late  by 
Disnieli,  in  his  'Literary  Characters:' — 

"  As  the  snn  is  seen  best  at  its  rising  and  its  setting, 
»*  iiien's  native  dispositions  are  clearly  perceived  wliilst 
tht'v  are  ehildn.'n.  and  when  tbey  are  dying." 

Lord  Hybon's  Childhood. 

0(  tht.w  who  have  written  Byron's  life,  the  beet 
disu^\1  among  them  have  not  sufficiently  noticed  his 
stdmirsMo  [vrtVvcioii  of  character  when  a  child,  as 
r*'\v\iU'<.l  to  us  by  sundry  auecilotes  and  by  his  own 
[\vms  <nritK'd  '  Hours  of  Idleness:' — 

"Thorx'  was  in  his  disjx'isitiv^n,"  says  Moore,  "as 
»p|K>«rs  fivut  tiio  i\'iiourn,MU  testimony  of  nurses, 
luK'rs,  and  all  who  wen?  employed  about  him,  a 
mixture  of  aftix'tionate  swei'tness  and  playfulnMs,  by 
which  it  n~as  imi^>i.it>t^ible  not  to  be  attached,  and 
which  rendereil  him  then,  as  in  his  riper  years,  easily 
manageable  by  those  who  loved  aitd  understood  him 
sufficiently  to  be  at  once  gentle  and  firm  enough  for 
the  tattk.  The  female  attendant  whom  he  had  taken 
the  most  fancy  to  wa«  the  youngest  of  two  sisters, 
named  Mary  Gray,  and  she  had  succeeded  in  gaining 
an  influence  over  liitt  mind  against  which  he  very 
rarely  rebelled." 

By  an  accident  which  occurred  at  the  time  of  his 
birth  nne  of  his  feet  was  twisted  out  of  its  natural 
[)OnitioTi,  anil,  to  restore  the  limb  to  shape^  expedients 
were  used  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
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rfunter.  M»ry  Gray,  to  whom  fell  tlic  task  of  putting 
nn  llie  bantUges  at  bed-time,  iiseil  to  sing  liini  to 
Kicep,  or  tell  liiin  Scotcli  ballads  ami  legends,  in  wliicli 
he  delighted,  or  teach  him  peialms,  and  thiitt  lighten 
his  jiain.  Mary  Gray  was  a  very  pious  woman,  and 
bIic  unquestiouably  inspired  Byi-on  with  that  love  of 
t  he  .Scriptnres  whicii  lie  preserved  to  his  last  day.  She 
only  jMirted  from  Byrim  when  lie  was  placed  at  school 
at  Uulwicb,  in  1800.  The  child  loved  her  as  she 
loved  him.  lie  gave  her  his  watch,  and,  later,  »ent 
her  bis  porlraii..  Boib  these  treasures  were  given  to 
Dr.  Kmng  (an  enthuRiast  of  Byron,  who  bad  col- 
lected the  dying  wonls  of  Mary  Gmy,  «'hich  were 
all  for  the  child  slie  had  uiirsed).  by  her  gi-ateftil 
husliaiid. 

The  mine  gratitude  was  sliown  by  Hyroii  tn  Mary 
Gray's  sister,  who  had  been  liis  firel  nui-serv  gover- 
iieiis.  lie  wrote  to  her  alter  he  had  left  Scotland,  to 
ask  new8  of  her,  and  to  anitoiince  with  delight  that  be 
could  now  put  on  an  oi^uary  shoe- — an  event,  he  said, 
which  he  ba<l  greatly  looked  fcrwni-d  to,  and  which 
bo  was  sure  it  would  give  her  pleasure  to  hear. 

Before  going  to  school  at  Abcrdnen,  Byron  liad  two 
tutiirs,  l{o€»  and  Palerson,  both  young,  intelligent, 
ami  amiable  cccicsinstics,  for  whom  he  alwavs  enter- 
taincd  a  pleasing  and  aftectionate  remembrance. 

Ai  wven  yeain  of  age  he  went  to  the  Aberdeen 
Graninuir  School,  and  the  general  impression  which 
h«*  left  there,  aa  evinced  by  the  testimony  of  fteverai 
of  his  uoilcague-s  who  are  still  living,  wa*.  says 
Moore,  "  that  be  was  quick,  courageous,  im-sRionalc, 
to  a  rcmurkHbld  degree  venturous  and  fearless,  but 
iiQ'ectionsitc  and  oom|Kinionable. 
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"  He  \ra»  most  anxious  to  dislinguisli  hiinsolf 
among  his  ecboolfeliows  by  pvon-ess  in  all  sports  and 
exercises,  but,  tlioiigb  quick  wben  lie  could  be  per- 
tninded  to  attend,  lie  was  In  general  very  Ion-  in 
liitt  clius,  nor  scorned  ambitious  of  being  promoted 
higher." 

The  anecdotes  told  of  bim  at  this  time  nil  prove 
liis  fine  nature,  and  ebow  the  goodness  and  g^n^at- 
UC68  of  soul  which  characterised  him  up  to  bis  last 
day. 

All  ibo  qualities  which  are  to  shine  in  the  ninn  will 
be  found  already  marked  in  the  cbitd.  On  one  occasion 
lie  was  taken  to  see  a  piece  at  the  Edinburgh  theatre, 
in  whicb  one  of  the  80101*8  pretends  that  the  moon 
is  the  sun.  The  child,  uotwitbstandiiig  liis  timidity, 
was  shocked  by  this  insult  to  his  andei'standiug,  roi<e 
from  his  eeit,  and  cried  out,  "  I  assure  you,  my  dear 
sir,  that  it  i»  the  moon."  Here,  again,  we  can  trace 
that  love  of  truth  which  in  after  life  made  him  so 
conrageous  in  its  proclamation  at  any  cost. 

Wben,  at  Al>enleen,  he  was,  on  one  occasion, 
Btyli'd  Dominus  Byron  in  the  schoobroom,  hv  way 
of  annomiciiig  to  him  his  accession  to  the  title,  tbu 
child  began  to  cry.  Cannot  these  tears  be  explained 
by  the  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain  which  he  roust 
have  felt  at  that  moment — pleasure  at  becoming  a 
peer,  and  distress  at  not  being  aide  to  share  tins 
pleasure  witii  Ids  comrades?  Are  they  not  a  prelude 
of  tlie  sacrifice  of  himself  whicli  he  afterwards  made 
by  netnnlly  pliicing  liimRelf  in  tim  wrong,  in  order 
that  at  the  lime  of  liis  greatest  triomph  his  rivals 
might  not  be  too  _|ealoue  of  him  ? 

thi  one  ocaision,  as  he  was  ndiug  witb  a  rricnd. 
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they  arri^'ed  at  tlic  bridj^  of  Rilgonnie,  on  the 
river  Dee,  and,  remembering'  Buddenly  the  old  ballad 
wliicli  threateiitt  n-ith  de»th  the  man  who  passes 
the  bridge  first  on  a  pony,  Byron  stopped  hfs 
comrade,  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  pass  firtit; 
Itecatise  if  the  Italliid  said  tnie,  and  tliiit  one  of  them 
Tntmt  die,  it  nas  better,  siiid  be,  that  it  should  he  him, 
rather  than  his  friend,  Ix;cau!*e  he  had  only  ii  mother 
Ut  mourn  his  Uim,  wh«re;ui  hiti  friend  had  a  fnthcr 
and  a  mother,  and  the  pain  of  his  death  would  fall 
tipon  two  persona  insleJid  of  upon  one.  Another 
ilhiNlratiuQ  of  that  heroic  genei'osity  of  cbanicter 
of  which  Byron's  life  offers  so  many  instances. 

On  another  occasion  he  saw  a  jioor  woman  coming 
out  of  a  bookseller's  shop,  distressed  and  mortified  at 
not  having  enough  to  buy  herself  the  Bible  she 
wanted.  The  child  ran  aflur  her,  brought  her  l«ick, 
roado  \wv  a  present  of  the  desired  book,  and,  in 
doing  BO,  obeyed  that  saiiie  craving  of  the  heart  to  do 

K)d  wliicli  placed  bim  all  bis  life  at  the  Burvice  of 
"^hurs.     Tliese  instances  will  suffice  at  present. 

On  his  accesHioii  to  the  title,  a«  ln;ir  to  hia  gr«U 
uncle,  he  left  Sootlaiid,  and  was  taken  to  »eo  New- 
stead  Abbey,  his  future  residence.  He  spent  the 
winter  at  Kntlingham,  the  most  important  of  the 
ttm'UK  round  Newstead.  His  mother,  who  was 
blindly  fond  of  bim,  could  not  hear  to  see  any 
phy-Hit-al  defect  in  him,  however  slight.  She  con- 
fide<l  him  to  a  quack  doctor  named  Lavender,  who 
promiikxl  to  cure  him,  while  his  studies  wt-re  con- 
tinncfl  under  the  dti'cction  of  a  Mr.  Ilogers.  The 
treatinoiit  which  he  bad  to  undergo  being  both  [>ainful 
ami  texlious,  runUHboti   us  with    the   opportunity  of 
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atimirieig  his  strength  of  miml.  Mr.  Br^rs,  who 
had  conceived  a  grf^t  liking  for  the  child,  noticed 
on  one  occiunon  that  he  wan  KuHbring.  "■  Pray 
do  not  notice  it,"  paid  Byron,  "you  will  see  that 
I  sliall  Iwhave  in  Buch  a  way  tliat  you  will  not 
porccive  it."  Notwithstanding  his  own  want  of 
skill,  Mr.  Lavender  might,  pcrha]«,  have  cured  the 
child.  But  Byron,  who  had  no  faith  in  him,  always 
found  fanit  with  everything  he  did,  and  played  tricks 
upon  him. 

At  Inst  hifl  mother  agreed  with  Lord  Carlisle,  who 
was  his  guardian,  to  take  him  to  London,  tx>  be 
hotter  educated  and  taken  care  of.  He  was  Bent  to 
Ml".  Glennie's  school  at  Dulwicli,  and  his  foot  was  to 
he  attended  to  hy  the  famous  Dr.  Baillie.  For  the 
first  time,  then,  did  Byron  leave  the  home  where  be 
had  hoen  rather  spoiled  than  neglected. 

Dr.  Glennie  at  once  took  a  great  fancy  lo  liim, 
made  him  sleep  in  his  own  study,  and  watched  with 
au  equal  care  the  progress  of  his  studies  and  the 
cure  of  bis  foot.  This  latter  task  was  no  easy  one, 
owing  to  the  reAtleHnnCh^i  of  the  child,  who  would 
join  in  all  the  gymnastic  exercises  suitahle  to  Itis 
age,  whereas  absolute  i-epose  was  prescribed  for  him. 
Dr.  Glennio  says,  however,  that,  once  back  in  the 
Ktudy-room,  Byron's  docility  was  equal  to  his  vi\"a- 
city.  He  had  been  instructed  according  lo  the  mode 
of  teaching  adopted  at  Aljcrdcen,  and  had  to  retrace 
Lis  steps,  owing  to  the  difference  of  teaching  pro- 
scribed in  Knglish  Hchools. 

"  I  found  him  enter  upon  his  tasks,"  says  Dr. 
Qleunie,  "with  alacrity  and  suoceas.  Fie  was  play- 
ful, guod-humoured,  ami  beloved  hy  liis  coui|ianion& 
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His  reading  in  history  and  poetry  was  fur  beyond 
the  iiHiial  standnrd  of  hie  nge,  and  in  my  stndy  he 
found,  among  other  works,  a  set  of  our  poet« — from 
Chancer  to  Churchill — which,  1  am  almost  tempted 
to  nay,  he  had  more  tlian  once  perused  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  He  showed  nt  this  age  an  intimate 
anquaintnnoe  with  the  historical  parts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  upon  which  he  seemed  delighted  to  con- 
verse with  me,  and  reiisoiied  upon  tlie  facts  contained 
in  the  sacred  volume  with  every  appearance  of  belief 
in  the  divine  trnths  wliich  they  unfold.  That  the 
irapresaions  thus  irabiljed  in  his  Iwyhood  had,  not- 
witbaianding  the  irregularities  of  his  after  life,  sunk 
deep  into  his  mind,  will  appear,  I  think,  to  every 
impartial  reader  of  his  works,  and  I  never  have  been 
able  to  divest  myscU'  of  the  persuasion,  that  he  must 
liave  found  it  difficult  to  violate  the  better  princiijles 
early  inatilled  into  him." 

Ho  remained  two  years  with  Dr.  Giennie,  during 
which  time  he  does  not  appear  to  liave  made  gi-cat 
progn*s  in  his  studies,  owing  to  the  too  freciueut 
iirausemonts  procured  for  him  by  his  over-foud 
mother.  But  though  Mr.  and  Mi's.  Olennie  saw  the 
child  very  seldom  after  he  left  them,  thtjy  aiwiys 
remained  much  atfwched  to  luni,  and  foilowe^l  his 
career  with  nmeii  interest,  owing  to  the  fine  ipiali- 
tios  vrhiuh  they  had  loved  and  admired  in  him  as  a 
chUd. 

At  thirteen  years  old  he  went  to  Harrow,  the 
head  master  of  which  school  was  Dr.  Drury,  who  at 
once  conceived  a  grejit  fancy  for  tlie  boy,  and  re- 
mained attached  to  him  all  his  life.  lie  thus 
expretBsofi  himself  with  regard  to  Byron  : — 
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"  A  decree  of  Rhyness  Iiimg  about  him  for  some 
time.  His  manner  and  temper  soon  coiivincvd  me 
tliat  ho  might  be  led  by  a  silken  string,  rather  thnu 
by  a  cable.    On  that  i)rinciple  I  acted." 

To  Lord  Carlislc'M  inquiries  about  Byron,  Drury 
replied ; — '*  He  has  talents,  my  Lord,  which  will  add 
lustre  to  his  rank." 

After  having  been  his  master  he  remained  his 
friend,  and,  shorlly  before  his  de:ith,  Byron  de<rlared 
timt,  of  all  tbe  masters  and  friends  he  ever  had,  the 
best  was  Dr.  Drury,  for  whom  be  should  enterlaiii 
as  mticb  i-cgard  as  he  would  liave  douc  for  bis  own 
fiitjicr. 

Now  that  we  have  passed  in  review  both  his  tutors 
aiul  1i)8  servants ;  that  we  have  seen  them  all.  without 
Vixoqttiunf  beloved  by  the  child  as  they  loved  him,  we 
mwi  tKk«  »  gbiDce  at  bis  college  life,  and  see  bow  be 
vWMf  t\«  i^wmw  snch  charms  of  manner  and  of  cha- 
rai>4tMC.  |»t  tlw  >»ntli  will  appear  those  great  qualities 
w  Ui\'tt  ^V^H  in  tlK<  child,  and  will  shine  in  the  man. 
0»\  tw«*  tHHtisioii  1k'  prevented  hfe  comrades  from  »et- 
tt(«W  l(i^  *^*  (!»'  ^bfjol,  by  appealing  to  thctr  lilial 
k^Vts  ntitl  |i«>iatiug  to  tlie  namee  of  their  parents  on 
(liM  wtdls  wliioh  thev  wifll>ed  to  destrov.  He  thus 
m\\*»\  llic  school. 

"  Wlieti  Lord  BjTOn  and  Mr.  Peel  were  at  ITarrow 
(i«m"lbcr,"  gays  Mfwre,  *'  a   tyrant  si>nie    few  yeans 

older,  whose  name  was  N ,  claimed  a  right  t*>  fag 

little  Peel,  which  claim  Pee!  resisted.     His  rosistance 

was  vain,  and  X not  only  subdued  him,  but  detei^ 

mined  ftbo  to  pnuish  the  refractor}'  slave,  by  inflicting 
a  Uwtiiiado  on  the  inuer  fleshy  side  of  the  boy's  right 
anil.     While  the  wiripoe  were  succeeding  cjich  other, 
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and  jxior  Peel  war  wril.lnng  under  them,  Byron  saw 
and  felt  for  llio  misery  of  hjfi  friend ;  and,  altliough  he 

tiuiew  he  was  not  strong  enongh  to  fight  N with 

'any  hojte  of  succwis.  and  tJiat  it  wan  dangerous  even 
tu  approach  him,  he  advanced  to  tlic  eoenc  of  action, 
and,  with  a  fluHh  of  rage^  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
^B  voice  trembling  between    terror  and  indignation, 

*ked  very  humbly  if  N would  be   pleased   to 

fell  him  how  many  stripL-M  be  meant  to  inflict  ? 
^V^ly,'  retnined  the  executioner, ' you  little  rascal, 
what  is  that  to  you  ? '  '  B^caufe,  if  you  please,'  said 
Byron,  liolding  out  hia  arm,  '  I  would  take  half.' 
Thtire  is  a  mixture  of  simplicity  aud  laaguiiuiuiity  in 
this  little  trait  which  is  truly  heroic." 

• 

At  fifteen  Bynm  was  still  at  Hiirniw.     A  certain 

si  ordered  his  fag,  Lord  Gort,  to  make  him 

i8t  for  tea.     The  little  fag  did  not  do  it  well, 

and  na  a  punishment  had  a  red-hot  iron  applied  to 

the  palm  of  his  hand.    The  child  cried,  and  the 

^masters  requested  that  he  should  name  the  author  of 

'  Hueli  cruelty.     lie  did  not,  hmvever,  a«  the  expulsion 

I  of  Peel  might  ha\'e  resulted  from  the  avowal. 

BjTon,  highly  pleased  with  this  courageous  act, 
went  up  to  Ixird  Gort  and  t«aid,  "  You  are  a  brave 
fellow,  aud,  if  you  like  it,  I  shall  take  you  hk  my 
Jag,  and  you  will  not  have  to  suffer  any  more  ill- 
llrealuieut." 

**  I  became  his  fag,"  says  Lord  Gort,  "and  was 
[very  fortunate  in   obtaining  so  good  a  miister,  aud 
>no  who  couHtautly  gave  me  presents  as  he  did. 

"  When  he  gave  dinners  he  always  recommended 
his  fag  to  partake  of  all  the  delicacies  which  he  had 
nrderod  fur  hiii  guests." 
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Yn!  I  tinvn  rnnrkM  thcc  tnnoy  a  pistiiig  dH}', 
But  now  lufH'  accuva  Iiivile  itii'  £it  awuy ; 
Tb!  I  have  nmrk'd  withiti  llint  gciierowi  mitwl 
A  MUl,  it  weJI  niAturod,  to  b)«M  ntankiDiI. 
Ah !  Iboiisb  mneir  br  natuK  haughty,  wild, 
Wboni  In<il«rrtliiin  tmil'il  bcr  fi>v(ii.irit«>  chilil ; 
Though  pwry  err«r  staaipH  tae  for  liiyr  own, 
Atid  duoinii  my  fall,  I  fnin  u-miltl  fall  nionn; 
Tlioajtli  my  prouil  licurt  uu  preo;pt  iiow  caii  lame, 
I  lore  the  vhttiM  which  I  ouiaiit  duiiu. 

Tla  not  vQOUgli,  withotlieT  wot  ufiiOA-vr, 
To  flam  th«  hnlxnt  metoor  of  on  hour; 
To  Rv«U  aonw  peetagt  lajto  In  fmble  pride, 
With  long-itntwD  nsmca  that  gntec  no  jm^-  l)i:ti(li!  i 
Than  ihMv  wjtli  tilled  cniwdi  thn  common  let — 
tn  )ir»  Jiut  j^ud  al,  in  the  grave  fui^l; 
While  tiaugbt  divtdni  thee  from  Che  vui^r  dvad, 
Kiopt  Ih«  dnti  cold  ctond  thnt  hidm  thy  Iimd, 
the  BiouldiTinic  'wiitobcou,  ur  thi;  lierHld'a  roll, 
Thnt  well'ctnbLuDn'd  but  neglected  vurutl. 
Where  lurds,  nDfaononr*!),  in  the  lomh  may  Riid 
One  ifxA,  to  Xtare  a  utirltilt^s  name  behind. 
There  tht!\t,  nnnoticcd  «*  tlni  Kloamy  vaulu 
thtt  Ttil  lb«lj  dnst,  their  folht*,  luul  their  I'nulhi, 
A  laoe,  will)  old  armonal  list*  b'tiraprcad. 
In  ncnnb  dcslinul  on'ur  to  bu  road. 
Fain  would  I  view  thuo,  with  [ini|ihctic  eyes, 
Ksallcd  moro  smomtc  the  i^ood  and  wise, 
A  s'c'^oQa  and  •  long  carMT  ['unue, 
A*  Bnt  lu  nnh,  Iho  Aral  in  talent  tou: 
Rpiim  cTcry  rice,  encli  little  ni«ana'«(  ahitn ; 
Nvt  Kortxne'a  minion,  but  her  m^btvet  ma. 

Tim  tn  the  annnia  or  it  farmer  day; 
Btiglit  Me  the  dvcda  thine  earlier  ate*  display. 
One,  UioiiKh  a  courtier,  livwl  a  mail  of  worth. 
And  <»ird,  proud  luu>t!  the  EtritUli  drama  fcrlh. 
Aao^M  vi«w,  uot  leM  rvnown'd  (or  wit; 
Alike  fiir  oourt*,  and  uaiapa,  or  aenaiea  ft ; 
Stold  ill  tlie  fleM,  and  fnvoiir'il  by  Ibc  Nine ; 
In  every  ttii'viidiil  |orl  oidain'd  to  ahine; 
I'ar,  far  diaibp^utib'd  fium  the  fslitCvrin;;  throag, 
Hm  prhic  of  |4iiicns  ami  the  bnast  of  lou^ 
Swh  v*m  thy  fathcts.  thus  prracr^-c  tlieir  nniuoi 
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Not  beir  to  titles  only,  but  to  fanx.'. 

The  hour  draws  nigh,  a  few  brief  daya  will  close, 

'I'd  me,  this  little  soenu  of  joys  and  woes ; 

Each  knell  of  Time  now  warns  me  to  resign 

Shades  where  Hope,  Peace,  aud  Friendshii)  all  were  mine : 

Hope,  that  could  vary  like  the  runbow'a  hue. 

And  gild  their  pinions  as  the  moments  flew ; 

Peace,  that  refiectioo  never  frown'd  away. 

By  dreams  of  ill  to  cloud  soroe  future  day ; 

Friendship,  whose  truth  let  childhood  only  tell ; 

Alas  I  they  love  not  long,  who  love  so  well. 

To  these  adieu  I  nor  let  me  lini;er  o'er 

Scenes  hail'd,  as  exiles  bail  their  native  shore. 

Receding  siowly  through  the  dark-blue  deep. 

Beheld  by  Byes  that  mourn,  yet  cannot  weep. 

Dorset,  farewell  I  I  will  not  ask  one  part 

Of  aad  remembrance  in  so  young  a  heart ; 

The  coming  morrow  from  thy  youthful  mind 

Will  sweep  my  name,  nor  leave  a  trace  behind. 

And  yet,  jiefhaps,  in  some  matuiCT  year. 

Since  chanco  has  thrown  us  la  the  self-same  Bi)herc, 

Since  tiie  same  senate,  nay,  the  same  dobBt«, 

May  one  day  claim  our  suffrage  for  the  state. 

We  hence  may  meet,  and  pass  each  other  by. 

With  faint  regard,  or  cold  and  distant  eye. 

For  me,  in  future,  neither  friend  nor  foe, 
A  stranger  to  thyself,  tby  weal  or  woe. 
With  thee  no  more  again  1  hope  to  trace 
TTie  recollection  of  our  early  race ; 
No  more,  as  once,  in  social  hours  rejoice. 
Or  heir,  unless  in  crowds,  thy  well-kuowu  voice  :  ' 

Still,  if  the  wishes  of  a  heart  untaught 
To  veil  those  feelings  which  perchance  it  ought. 
If  these — but  let  me  cease  the  leoittheu'd  strain, — 
Oh  !  if  these  wishes  aie  not  breathed  in  vain. 
The  guardian  seraph  who  directs  thy  late 
Will  leave  thee  glorious,  as  he  found  thee  great. 

It  was  especially  at  Harrow  that  Byron  contracted 
those  frJentishipe  which  were  like  cravings  of  his 
heart,  and  which,  although  partaking  of  a  passionate 
cliaracter,  had  nevertheless  none  of  the  instability 
which  is  tlie  characteristic  of  passion. 
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Tbe  death  of  sorao  nf  his  friends,  and  tho  coUliices 

of  otliurH,  rausod  liini  tiic  preateint  grief,  nnd  l>ixiko 

up  the  illusions  of  youth,  exchanging  thorn  for  that 

mttuuiUirojty  discernible  in  some  of  his  poems,  though 

iitrary  to  hit)  real  character. 

Kor  those,  on  llie  other  hand,  who  were  spared,  and 

mainud  faithful  to  him,  Byron  preeerveil  tlirougli 

ife  the  warmest.  afTection  and  the  tanderest  regai-d ; 

tho  princi])al  feature  of  his  nature  being  the  un- 

n«:ing  character  of  his  ecntitncutia. 

AltJiough  he  showed  at  an  early  age  li is  disposition 

n  poetical  turn  of  mind,  by  tlio  lorce  of  hiH  ffcliiig*! 

,jid  by  his  meditative  wanderings, — id  Scotland  among 

moUDtains  and  on  the  sea-shore  at  Cbeltenham; 

* — by  \m  rapturouM  adiuiration    of  the  suiting    sun, 

well  as  by  the  delight  which  he  took  in  the  legends 

lid  hiia  by  Iiis  nurses,  and  the  emotions  which  he 

ixperienced  to  a  degree  which    mado  him    loM-  all 

ppetite,  all  reat,  nud  all  peace  of  mind;  yet  no  one 

ould    have  believed  ut  that  time  that   a  gigantic 

tical  gcniutj  lay  dormant  in  so  active  a  nature. 

Soon,  however,  did  his  soul  light  up  his  intelligence, 

d  obliged  him  to  luivo  recourse  to  his  pen  to  |>our 

ut    hie   tbclings.      From    that    moinont   his   geniuK 

8prea*l  its  roots  in   his  heart,  and   Harrow  became 

liifl  paradiM  owing  to  the  affection  which  he  mot  with 

lere. 

Tt  was  at  Harrow  that  lu-  wrote,  between  his  four- 
ontli  and  ('ighlccnth  year,  the  'Hours  of  Idleness, 
>y  a  )tiuor,'  of  which  he  had  printed  at  the  reqneet 
if  his  friendF,  a  few  copies  for  private  circula- 
Jlou  only.    These  modest  poems  did  not,  liowover, 
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i'm',t|<i<  (lie  Itnilal  iituu'ks  ot'  critics.  Mackenzie, 
liMMt'MT,  H  iititit  of  lali'iit  luraselt'.  soon  discovered 
il):)t  :H  i!u>  li>i:ii:i  ot*  ihost'  [wius  there  lav  the 
ns-*^  ,>;'  :)  ;;:v;»:  vo-iii-iu  p:':ii".:?.  TL-i-  "  Houre  of 
\.;'..  ,%>"  ;■■■,•  A  •.-.w'^v.rc  ■:''  :r.:tfllei;ru;"!rl  a::d  jwycho- 
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Then  it  was  that  Byrou  wrote  hU  first  elegy,  which 
he  characterises  as  "  very  dull ;"  but  it  is  interesting 
as  bis  first  poeticiil  etuiay,  and  an  the  firnt  cry  of  pain 
uttered  by  a  child  who  venta  his  grief  in  verse,  and 
reveals  in  it  the  goodness  of  his  lie»rt  and  the 
power  of  his  great  mind.  On  a  calm  and  dark  night 
he  goes  to  her  tomb  and  strews  it  with  flowers; 
theu,  speaking  of  her  virtues,  cxckiniK : — 

"  Bat  vhervliiro  weep?    Ii«r  niatcliUss  apirti  wan 
beyuiui  wJiMV  spk-inli'l  uiiiiiL-s  the  tirb  of  ilay ; 
And  wocpiDi;  augrln  Inul  bci  lo  thow  Inwcni 
Whore  cndleM  p1i««iireB  virtiia^s  <iwd»  i^V^y. 

Afid  th*U  iirauiuptuoiia  moriHla  ll(«v«ii  firmlsD. 

And^  mwHy,  gwilike  I'roviilMUio  ncvua:? 
Ah  I  no,  far  fly  from  hm  MUDipi*  w>  vain  r- 

III  neVr  lubmtirioa  to  my  God  rcfaw, 

7«t  b  nmeinbrance  of  tliow  virtura  <)enr. 
Yet  Cnsb  lh«  luciaoiy  of  that  bmutwiut  faoe; 

Still  tlicy  cull  foiih  my  wwm  nfli-otionN  l«ir. 
Still  in  my  litjsrl  retain  tlivir  voaUA  [ilant."— tfiO£. 

So  beautifal  a  mind,  and  cue  so  little  understood, 
reveals  itself  more  and  more  in  oacli  poem  of  this 
first  collection ;  and  on  thitt  nccouut,  rather  than 
because  of  its  poetical  merits,  are  the  'Hours  of 
Idleness'  interesting  to  the  psychological  biographer 
of  B\Ton.  "  Whoever,"  says  Sainte-Beuve,  "  has  not 
watched  a  youthful  talent  at  its  outset,  will  never 
fonn  for  himself  a  perfect  and  really  true  appreciation 

ofit." 

Jloore  adds ;  "  It  is  but  justice  to  remark  that  the 
early  verses  of  Lord  Byron  give  but  little  promise  of 
those  dazzling  miracles  of  poesy  with  which  he  afler- 
wai'ds  astonished  and  enclianted  the  world,  however 
distinguished  they  are  by  tenderness  and  grace. 

"  There  is,  indeed,  one  point  of  view  in  which  these 
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pHKluclions  are  dooply  and  mtrinsically  interefiring; 
m  fftithfiil  reflections  of  his  character  at  that  period 
of  life,  tliey  enable  ua  to  jmlge  of  wliat  he  was  before 
any  influences  wore  broujrlit  to  bear  ii]>oii  hrm,  and 
80  in  them  we  find  him  pictnred  exactly  sucb  as  eacb 
anecdote  of  bis  bo)-i»)i  days  exhtbita  him — proud, 
daring,  and  passionate — resentful  of  slight  or  in-  fl 
justice,  but  stil]  more  co  in  the  eanse  of  others  than  in 
hitt  own ;  nod  yet,  with  alt  this  vehemence,  docile 
and  pl«c;^ble  at  the  least  toodi  of  a  li&nd  autliorizod 
by  love  to  guide  him.  The  affectionatcueas,  indeed, 
of  hilt  disposition,  traceable  as  it  is  through  every 
p«g^-  of  this  volume,  is  vet  bat  faintly  dotii;  justice  to 
ovou  by  biiutelf ;  bis  whole  youth  being  from  earliest 
vhildbootl  a  wrieti  of  the  most  passionate  attachments, 
of  llio«*>  ovQrBowings  of  the  «hi1,  both  in  friendship 
«nd  low,  whi^-h  are  «*iU  more  rarely  responded  to 
llutu  K*ll,  Mid  which,  when  <diecked  or  sent  back 
u)«Mt  lW  tw«n.  luv  «UTe  to  torn  mto  bittemoas." 

WKiUl  hw  »*ttl  exfrnnded  with  the  first  rays  of  love 
whK'h  vift>KtwHl  u^xw  it,  friendship  too  began  to  aitsert 
its  inltueMoe  xvx'r  hia.  Bat  m  ecntmoing  to  obecr^-v 
lit  tttiu  tito  edevts  ttf  iDci]iMnt  low.  let  us  remark  that, 
while  such  preoocioin  iaptmaiionc  are  <m\y  'iri^ 
otht>n>  tlte  neural  develofXDent  <f  physical  instinctti 
tltey  were,  in  Byron,  aim,  the  tsfnmm  of  a  aoul 
that  expands,  of  an  amiabili^,  of  ■  «aidemc«e  ever 
on  the  increaae.  Though  sensible  to  physical  beauty 
as  be  always  was  through  life,  his  princif*!  attraction, 
however,  was  in  that  beauty  which  expresses  the 
beauty  of  the  soul,  without  whidi  condition  no 
physical  perfection  commanded  his  attention.  We 
have  »een  what  an  ethereal  creature  !!»;  Margaret 
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Parkor  was.  Mies  Cliaworth  suooeeded  her  ia 
Byron's  affections,  and  was  hi?  second,  if  not  third 
love  if  wo  notice  \m  yomliful  iJa»Mion  at  nine  years 
of  age  for  .Mary  Dufi'.  But  his  third  love  was  llii- 
occasiou  of  great  pain  to  liitu.  Miis  Cli»worth  was 
heiresB  to  the  grounds  and  property  of  Anncsley, 
whicli  were  in  the  immediate  neighhourlitwd  of  New- 
tttead.  Notwitbi*tan(iiiig,  however,  the  enmity  wln'ch 
had  existed  between  the  two  fnmihf^  for  a  long  time, 
on  account  of  a  duet  which  had  rct;ulled  in  the  death 
of  Mies  Chttworth's  grandfather,  fiyron  was  rcoeived 
mo«{  cordially  at  Annesley.  Mrs.  Chaworth  thought 
ttiat  a  marriage  between  her  daugliler  and  Byron 
might  perha]t8  Home  day  efface  the  memory  of  the 
feud  that  had  existed  between  their  respective  families. 
Byron  thereit>r<(  foiuxl  liis  schoolboy  advances  en- 
couraged by  both  mother  and  daughter,  tuid  his 
imagination  naturally  was  kindled.  The  result  was 
that  Byron  fell  desperately  in  htve  with  Miss  Cha- 
worili ;  but  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  and  yet  an 
awkward  schoulboy,  with  none  of  that  splendid  and 
atti-active  beauty  for  which  lie  was  aftwi'wards  djs- 
tingnislied.  Miss  Chaworth  was  three  years  older, 
and  uufortuiialely  her  heart  v/tui  already  engaged  to 
the  man  who,  to  her  misfortuite,  she  married  the 
year  utV-r,  She  theretbre  looked  iipun  Byron  as  a 
mere  cliild,  ae  a  younger  brother,  and  his  love  almost 
amused  her.  She,  however^  not  only  gave  him  a 
ring,  her  jjortrait,  and  s^me  of  hw  hair,  but  adnally 
carried  on  a  secret  oon-espondenco  with  him.  These 
were  the  faults  for  wlli(^ll  ahu  afterwards  had  to  siiiTer 
«o  bitterly.  Such  an  union,  however,  with  so  great  a 
difference  of  age,  would  not  have  been  natui-al.     It 
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could  only  be  a  dream;  Imt  I  &balt  speak  elsewhere* 
of  the  nature  of  this  attachment,  which  had  lift  effect 
upon  Byron,  in  order  to  ehow  the  beauty  of  his  eoni 
luidor  another  aspect.  I  can  only  add  here  Uiat  he 
had  attribnted  every  virtue  to  iJiia  girl  whom  he  after- 
wards styled  frivolous  and  deceitful. 

On  his  retnm  to  Harrow  thin  love  and  hia  jjas- 
sionate  frieudsliii*  divided  his  heart.  But  when  the 
following  vacation  came,  his  dream  vaniRhed.  Miss 
Chaworlli  was  engngcd  to  another,  and  ou  liis  return 
to  Harrow  he  vainly  tried  to  foi^t  her  who  had 
deceived  and  wounded  bim.  like  other  young  men, 
he  devoted  his  time  during  the  Harrow  or  Cambridge 
vacaliona  to  paying  his  respects  and  offering  his 
regards  to  numerous  belief  whoso  names  ap{>ear 
variously  in  bis  poems  as  Kmma,  Caroline,  Helen, 
and  Mary.  Moore  beh'eves  tliem  to  have  been 
imaginary  loves.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
lilierty  enjoyed  by  young  men  at  English  universities 
would  le«d  one  to  believe  these  loves  to  liavo  been 
anything  but  unreal.  This  can  be  the  more  readily 
believed,  as  Byron  always  sought  in  reality  the 
objects  which  he  afterwards  idealized.  He  alwavs 
required  some  earthly  support,  though  the  slightest, 
OS  Moore  observes,  in  speaking  of  the  charming 
lines  mth  which  bin  love  for  Miss  Chaworth  in- 
spired him,  at  the  time  when  the  recollection  of  it 
made  bim  compare  his  misfortune  in  marrying  Miss 
Milbank.  with  the  happier  lot  which  might  have 
been  his  had  bo  married  Miss  Chaworth.  Whether 
these  loves  were  real  or  not,  however,  it  must  be 
borne  in' mind  that  Byron  deemed  all  physical  beauty 

*  See  chitpkr  Dpon  Onicruiilty. 
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ta  be  nothing  if  unncc(>iu|>anie(l  by  tnoml  beauty. 
Thus,  in  speaking  of  a  vain  young  girl,  he  exclaim 


"Oik  who  in  llit»  ttviu  natan  Tt\a, 
[  jot)-,  but  i  cnimol  loi-o." 

And   to   Sliss  N.   N ,    who   was   exquisitely 

beautiful,  but  in  whose  eye«  eartlily  [>a«ision  shone 
too  powerfully,  he  taiys  : — 

"  Ob,  did  thow  «yM,  iiiifUai)  of  6ie, 

With  lirishl  but  ailil  aifRCtiun  diinc, 
Tliouijh  they  migtit  kiD'Hu  \v«n  ilwirti, 

Lore,  more  thnii  morlnl,  would  be  thiiw. 
For  Xbovi  Art  fonii'ii  ik>  ticavunlv  Tair, 

HoweVr  tliuw  "rln  iiiuy  «il(ily  iR-aui. 
Wc  tiitLit  ndmirr',  but  sUll  despair: 

Tbnl  r»tal  "butw  forbids  fslMm." 

In  a  letter  to  Miss  Pigot,  which  he  wrote  from 
Cambridge,  he  says : — 

"  Saw  a  girl  at  St.  Mary's  the  image  of  Ann ; 

thought  it  was  her — all  in  the  wrong — the  lady  stared, 
so  did  I — I  bluHhcd,  so  did  not  the  lady — sad  thing — 
wish  women  had  more  modesty." 

On  awaking  from  his  dream,  and  on  finding  that 

the  jewels  widi  which  ho  had  believed  Marj-'s  nature 

to  be  adorned  were  of  his  own  creation,  he  sought  his 

consolation    in    frieiutship.      His   heart,    which    was 

Msentially  a  loving  one,  couKl  not  be  consoled  except 

by  love,  and  Harrow,  to  us©  his  own  expressions, 

became  a  |>jiradise  to  him.     In  tracing  the  picture  of 

Tuso's  infancy  he  has  drawn  a  picture  of  hinuelf : — 

"  From  my  rery  liirtli 
Uy  aonJ  waa  drank  with  love,  which  did  pervade 
And  mlagl«  >ith  wlialv'cr  1  »w  on  oulh  .- 
Of  obitcU  all  iiiiininintv  1  uiai]« 
Idol*,  and  out  u(  wild  kdJ  lonely  llowert. 
Ami  reck*,  vliaroby  ihcy  fcrvu',  ■  jntwIiM^ 
Where  I  did  lay  luu  down  within  the  «hadu 
Of  wiLTiDfi  tma,  noH  drtained  nuoaunlod  huun, 
Though  I  waa  ebbl  lor  wMtJoriog."    .... 


i4fi  CHILIffiOOD  ASD  TOCTH  Chap.  T. 

This  sentmittit  of  frieDdship.  whicli  is  always  more 
powerfiil  in  England  dian  on  the  Continent,  owing 
CO  the  sviitem  of  edncation  whidi  takes  t^ldren  away 
irDm  their  parents  at  an  earlr  age,  was  keenly 
developed  in  Byn^n,  whose  affectionate  disposition 
wanted  somerKii^g  to  make  op  for  die  privation  of 
a  Other's  and  a  brother's  lore.  In  his  pure  and 
pa^iEioDate  heart  tiiendship  and  love  became  mixed : 
h&f  love  partook  of  the  purity  of  frieod^p,  and  his 
&iendshi{«  of  all  the  ardoor  oflove. 

But  to  netnm  to  his  fomieentli  year.  WTiilst  ex- 
pressii^  in  verse  his  love  for  his  cooan,  he  expressed 
at  the  stme  time  in  poetry  the  ssn^ng  friendship  be 
had  conceived,  even  before  gwog  to  Harrow,  for  a 
K>v  who  had  been  his  oompazii«A. 

This  bey.  who  bad  a  most  amiable,  good,  an<l 
vinoocs  dispoeanon.  was  the  ix>n  of  one  of  his  tenants 
a;  Xewswad.  Aristocratic  ['rejodices  ran  high  in 
Br^J*:p4.  ash!  iJas  friendship  of  Byron  for  a  com- 
nw-Ctf^:  wsfc*  ■WAT?  s.>  call  forth  the  laiUery  of  some  of 
bJK.  vvttt^-ifca.vcis.  Xi'cwiihsianding  this,  Byron,  at 
s*<fi\(;  yi;*r-*  »ad  »  baJif  \41.  re|^ied  in  these  terms 


1.H  Me*  -u;.;  -^l   u  Jitiaiiiiu-.  tw^bJ; 
IV  A-ve.  -iua,  -i;.i  vitii  v  «  A-estucd 

N^>t  ou  iJ,v  *■*  aitr  -wi^  oli^r**; ; 
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■  What  noble  views  in  a  child  of  twelve  I    How  well 
'    one  feels  that,  whatever   may   be   bis  fiite,  such  a 

nature  will  never  lose  its  independence,  nor  allow 
prejudice  to  carry  it  beyond  the  limits  of  honour 
Bad  of  justice,  and  that  its  device  will  always  be, 

M*  Pim  ee  que  flais,  advienne  que  pourra."    "  I  do  what  I 

^^ught,  come  what  may." 

■  At   thirteen   he   wrote  some   lines  in   which   he 
^eemed  to  have  a  kind  of  prosentimont  of  the  glory 

that  awaited  him,  and,  at  any  rate,  in   which  he 
<3isplayed  hi«  resolve  to  de(ier\'u  it : — 

A  FlUOMBJIT. 


0    Again,  at  tliirteen,  a  visit  to  Ncwstcad  ingpircd 
him  with  the  followinf?  beautiful  lines  : — 


Whon,  to  Ihdr  niry  hall,  my  lathcn'  toicr 
Sh^l  oil  my  »iiiril,  jij}'ftil  iii  tVivir  ohoJc^i 
Whtn,  poised  upou  tiic  '^1p,  my  lotta  riiall  riJr, 
Or,  dtfk  JB  muit,  donrctid  the  muunuin's  cidc ; 
Oh  I  may  my  tiia&e  bchoUl  no  Kul[>tun>d  urn* 
To  mark  the  bjuI  whtire  onrth  to  eartL  fi-tnraii ! 
No  Ungthen'd  acrol),  oo  pniwvnotinibcr'd  Klaog ; 
Ifj  eplUiJa  tiiai\  Ix  luy  uaiue  kIodo: 
If  Uat  with  buDour  fiiil  lo  crown  uiy  clay, 
Oh  I  may  no  oth«r  Enioo  mf  dcndx  repay ! 
Tint,  oa\y  tiuil,  thatl  slngk  oitt  th«  spot ; 
Ity  that  naniaubvr'd,  or  viih  that  forsol. 


^ 


Ox  L8ATIN3  NCWSTBAD  ASBBT. 

"Wliy  doM  Ibra  builJ  the  hall,  xni  of  tb*  wingnl  difi?  Thou  IioLhI  from 
Af  tovw  lo^y :  y>t  a  IWw  ymn,  and  tho  Uau  of  Uw  ilHrrt  umm,  H  bowli  In 
Aj  (Upty  sMfft."— OKuit. 

tbrooKli  thy  btttlemcut*,  Hcnvtcad,  tbo  huUow  wiiula  wbbtla; 

Tbon,  Iha  hall  ei  my  (atlion;,  art  gone  lo  dncay : 
III  thy  onOD  (miliflg  gatdun,  thu  livuiWk  and  tiiulJo 

Bare  cbokcd  up  the  raao  which  XtXc  bluMc'd  in  tho  way. 

or  tlic  mailHXiTnr'd  Baroiix,  who  proudly  to  battle 
L«d  Uieir  tbbmU  Innn  Europo  to  Pal«etiiu>'a  [ilain, 

Tb*  tMintdHui  aiul  aliield,  whioh  witlt  uvcry  tlast  nU^li, 
An  the  ooty  wA  voriitiW  itw  Ihu  Knuun. 


CHILRHOOt)  AND  VOtfTH 

No  mote  doth  old  ftolwrt,  wHh  hAir-ctrimnn!!  nmnlimi, 
hum  a  fliuntt  in  ihe  brrast  for  tb«  wftr4iunl)'d  wiMlh } 

tiVar  Asknloii'ii  towpre  Jnhn  of  norixlAn  altimbers^ 
ViuicrT'iJ  in  tlic  hiuid  of  his  inlostrd  by  AMh. 

Pttn!  and  Hnbntt,  too,  »l«p  in  llii;  tbIIcv  otCn'Mj; 

For  UiP  «af"ty  of  Rdwftrd  and  Riixlnod  llnry  (Ai : 
My  fiilli«rsl  tbv  iionioryouzcoiiutty  ndiMByei 

How  roll  rtni^lit,  liow  yoii  died,  atiU  Iter  knniU  am  tell. 

Ou  UaraloD,  with  Riipcrl,  '^itial  trniiora  c«til«ading,* 
Fonr  brvtheni  curicli'd  witli  tlieir  blood  tlie  UaUc  field ; 

¥ui  the  rigbtA  or  ■  mnoiuvli  ilmir  eoimtiy  d«f«odliifE, 
Till  death  thvir  nttAcliment  to  royally  ml'd. 

Bbadea  of  hvroM,  fHivwell  1  yonr  licBnudaiili  daitHtiDg 

From  the  ivnt  uf  hii  ancBiiont,  UiU  y«u  a4i«u  I 
Abroad,  or  at  honio,  your  remrmlininoe  impartiiiiE 

New  oourag«,  he  'II  thiiilc  u]ion  clory  and  you. 

Thoiiftli  a  ttar  dim  hi*  cy^i  at  thin  Md  aefantion, 

'Ti»  nnturo,  iiot  fosr,  ihat  cxciioa  his  reRtul; 
Fur  diotjiot  lie  i^uoi,  v'ilti  llir<  luuue  cinuliltioii, 

Tho  fntno  of  lii«  fkthcm  he  fioVr  can  forKCt. 

That  (txue  and  that  memory  itHl  will  bo  oh«rfeIi ; 

He  vowH  that  he  ne'er  will  dia^ce  your  renown : 
Like  roil  will  he  live,  nr  like  you  will  be  poriah ; 

Wheel  demyil,  may  hr  miiiglti  his  dual  with  your  ohtb  I 

When  only  fourteen  his  tenant  friend  dtee,  and* 
Byron    wrote  lus  epitaph,  in  which,  even  at  tJiat^ 
early  afre  (thirteen  and  a  haIO»  Ite  pftrticnlarly  meu- 
tjons  his  fi-it;nd'B  virtues: — 

BpiTAPB  OK  A  Fncsnii. 

*■  'A«H|f  wflr  iiir  tXa^mt  M  (meictr  Mat."— Litimn)!. 

Oh,  FriciHt !  for  evi-r  lovcii,  fur  ever  (low! 
Whftt  fdiitlMB  trtirshnTohatiirf  thy  liunour'd  b(«r  I 
Wlint  «i(.'bii  n.-eobo*d  to  Ihj  {Mrtlng;  bnath, 
Whilst  tlion  waxt  straggling  in  the  ptnjt*  of  dentb  I 


*  MMrtm  Uoor,  %te«  Ilie  ndhemu  of  Charlea  I.  wore  defeoted.- 
FriOM  Rapot'lcn  Ofth*  RlKlor  I'aUtine,  and  nephew  to  Ch«rlM  I.  Ill 
arurwnrda  coromaaded  ihe  fleet  in  th^  ifipn  of  <'h*rle«  tL 
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OooM  tMia  ivUrI  tiie  tirnnt  in  liU  ooutm; 
OouM  Ri^bi  mrnt  his  (Un**  rol^ntlraDi  Tone ; 
Could  youlh  Mil  Tirlue  olikim  >  shxrt  >k<1ii]r. 
Or  bMiitj  ohann  th«  ■pratic  fniiD  hin  pray ; 
Thon  rIIII  luulft  Ut*^  to  blom  sty  ■ehin);  aifiht, 
tliy  cmrailo'o  lionuur  and  thy  IHfnil'*  delight, 
ir  yrt  thy  senile  Kpirit  hover  nigh 
Tba  xiDl  whfm  now  thy  innuUoriag  uhec  lie, 
ITere  wilt  thoii  re»d.  ivcnrdod  on  my  hotrt. 
A  ^af  toodoep  lo  inwi  the  Kulptor'a  art. 
No  Dutttle  raarki  Uiy  oaiioh  or  lowly  iloqi, 
But  liring  •tfttuca  there  «•  need  to  wooji ; 
Affllollaa'*  wmblance  beofl*  iiot  o'er  thy  tomb, 
AfllkilliM'i  >eir  iie|>loTai  lliy  rauihrul  ilomii. 
Whtt  though  thy  aire  Utncni  liii  foiling  line, 
A  faiher"*  tcnowt  cannot  equal  mine  I 
Tbuugb  none,  like  thee,  his  dying  hour  will  elioer, 
Tct  other  of^ritig  MOlho  hU  uijininh  here : 
Bat  who  with  me  aball  hold  thy  (bnner  plue  t 
nine  image,  what  aew  friendahip  can  eflaoe  V 
Ak,  ncM  1^  fuher'a  Mn  will  emao  ta  How, 
Udm  will  imuff  an  tofiuit  brotlier^  woei 
To  all,  Mve  one,  ia  oonoolation  known, 
Wbllo  soUtar;  frlondeblp  ilgha  alone. 

Other  frionda  succeeded  hia  earliest  one  and  oon- 

led  bini  for  Iiis  lose.     At  Harrow,  thmi  ho  loved 

beet  were   Wingfield,   Tattersall,   Clare,    Delaware, 

nd  Long. 

Hie  great  heart  nought  to  express  in  verse  what  it 

It  for  each  of  them.     But  it  in  obnervaUle  that  what 

uchod  him  most  wax  the  exeolleucc  of  the  quaHtics 

<th  of  the  mind  and  seal  of  those  he  loved.    To 

prove  this  I  shall  quote  in  ]>art  a  poem  which  he 

wrote  shorlly  after  leaving  Harrow  for  Cambridge, 

intitled   *  Childish   Recollections,'     After  giving  a 

ictiire  of  his  life  at  Harrow  in  the  midst  of  his 

companions,  and  after  describing  very  freshly  aud 

vividly  the  scene  when  he  was  chosen  Captain  of  the 

school,  he  cxclaima :— 
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"  Dnr  kauBt  meol  thoumfa  now  wn  mM  no  inon, 
On«  Insl  long  look  on  wbat  we  wore  beHora — 
Our  Tint  kinl  greMinjK  ■»'  ew  hH  iiUe«— 
Draw  team  fron  oyos  unnwd  to  wwip  with  ;roa. 
Tkrongb  qiltiidid  ciralM,  ftaUou^  ^utiy  wory, 
Wben  fol^'i  gUrjng  attuuluil  wavee  uururrd, 
I  piling  V>  dromi  in  iMi*e  my  land  regret. 
And  nil  t  awKbl  «r  hoped  wm  to  (orgxi. 
Taiu  wish  I  If  cbtnoo  aaluo  well-rcniember't)  tiM, 
Some  old  comiMuloB  i>(  my  earl}-  nun, 
AdvAUocd  (o  cLiim  hi*  frlmd  with  bonni  joy, 
Uy  vyee,  my  hiikri,  tirocl*ini'd  ma  Mill  a  buy; 
llic  glittcriug  Docui.-,  (111!  HuttcriDK  gmupa  annod, 
Wure  i)ulte  foripilUni  irhon  my  fmni  m*  ronnd; 
TbesDillMoriMiuty— <ft>r,iUiuil  rT«kDowa 
Wliat  "ti*  to  bmd  before  Ixvci  tnislity  iKmue) — 
Ths  nnilM  of  beauty,  rJiuu^b  ibci«e  intilM  wom  dmr. 
Could  hardly  cbaim  lue,  wlieu  ihat  fnend  waa  oaar ; 
My  thouKlite  btwildor'd  in  ibo  fond  aurjina^ 
The  woods  or  Ida  d&iicfi]  bofuiv  my  «ynt 
I  Mw  tlie  aprlghtly  wand'ran  pour  alon^ 
I  RAW  and  join'd  a^in  tlio  joyoua  Ihiuaji ; 
PaU^ng,  again  I  traoad  bar  lufty  grovu. 
And  frlondibip'a  feelinei  triuinpli'd  ovor  Iov<l" 

After  deploring  his  fate  i — 

"  Stpm  Dwilh  forlmd*  my  orphan  yunth  to  •hare 

Tbu  tiiDiim  i^uidanw  o(  a  liUlitr'n  catu. 

"  UHial  broUwr  K|iruipt  a  brolhcr'*  love  to  aeek  7 
What  (ixtor'a  ftcntle  kiu  liaa  |s««t  my  obcdc  1 

"Tbn*  tnnat  I  cling  to  Hcnue  (■■ulearlng  band, 
And  none  tnore  dear  than  Idn*s  aoeiikl  Innd  :**— 


lie  goes  on  to  name  his  desrest  comrades,  giving 
them  eHch  a  Bctilioutt  name.     Akjiiw  is  Wiiijj^fiuld  ; 
Daviis,  Tattersall ;    Lycus^   Lord   Ctare ;    li^r^alus,, 
Lord  Delawiiro ;  and  Cleon,  Long : — 

"  Alonco  1  baat  uid  dmiml  «f  my  frfaada, 
llijr  SMot  aoncUM  him  wbo  Uiua  coniiaeoda  i 
Vnai  Uiia  fond  tribute  thou  ouixt  jpua  no  imuce : 
The  prntNO  ia  big  who  now  that  trtbntc  (nya. 


<JP  L0R1>  nTBON. 


asi 


Ob !  in  tbe  pramiM  of  Uij  oarly  yoath, 
Tf  hop«  anticiEMM  tbo  word*  of  trutb, 
8ouu  loftier  b»nl  fhftll  nine  thr  f;l<iiioua  iiiuii«. 
To  builit  bii  own  u].>ud  tliy  <leAllileu  fa^l(^. 
f^ricnd  of  tnjr  hcnrt,  uid  rorenioit  of  tliu  lint 
Of  ihow  with  whom  I  livwi  supremely  bltwt, 
OR  luiT«  i>«  drain'd  the  font  at  jLiicieut  toit!; 
Tbon^  drinkicK  liccply,  tyc3tia>!  stiU  the  mura. 
T«ti  wliaa  cou&Dm)«iit'a  tinkering  hour  wm  dcnia, 
Oar  qioTU,  our  ■ltiilii:e,  uuU  our  xonU  ntgra  OM! 
Togcthrr  wc  impcll'd  the  ilying  hull ; 
Tetter  wnilcd  in  oar  tutor's  hnll ; 
TosethiT  joiii'd  in  crii^ul'g  manly  loll. 
Or  ihArnil  the  prodiio?  of  the  river'n  »poil; 
Or,  [itangiii);  fruiu  thu  i^rvtu  i]i.«liriinK  shore. 
Our  jdiaiit  limbs  the  buoyant  billows  b<ir«; 
In  rvcry  rlcinrnt,  uiichanitoH,  tho  lami!, 
All,  »11  tliat  brutbera  should  bv,  but  the  niune. 

NoryM«i»^uforRol,myJocnn4  boyl 
Dtms,  tho  harbb(n-r  of  clijldi&h  Joy ; 
P«r  over  forc>i:o«t  in  the  ronkii  of  (uu, 
Tbi-  laughing  horald  of  tho  linrmlcM  piin ; 
Vet  with  a  fanwt  of  mch  iiml«rials  made — 
Ansioa*  Ut  |iUmw,  of  filnuing  half  afraid ; 
Candid  and  UWal,  with  a  hoart  of  aloel 
In  dango**  ]«th,  Uioitj^  uot  tmUii-^bt  to  fwl. 
Still  I  Ntnambcr,  in  the  fautioiui  strife. 
The  rustic's  mnskct  aini'd  agniiut  my  lib : 
Hi^  pois'd  in  air  tho  maasy  weapon  hnn^ 
A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  every  Uinguo ; 
Whilst  I,  in  combat  with  auother  (oe, 
Fou^t  on,  BDOODKiiouN  t>(  th'  impcndinx  Mow  { 
Tour  arm,  brave  boj',  arresW'i  liU  carMr — 
Forward  you  apniciti,  insuiiaiblu  to  fmr; 
Disomi'd  and  bafflnl  by  yoiir  oonqaerin^  hand, 
Tbe  grorelliui;  sango  roli'd  upon  the  sand : 
An  act  lilto  thia,  can  simt'le  thaults  i«{iity? 
Or  all  tli«  laboiini  of  a  t^tf  fn  1  lay  ? 
Ob  do!  wbencVr  roy  hrmst  forpita  tho  dcid, 

■That  imtant,  Davas,  ft  dwcrrM  to  bind. 
Lyctisl  on  toe  thy  claims  an  Justly  gntal: 
Tby  milder  virtau  could  my  muic  idato. 
To  ibM  akno,  uunvall'd.  wwJd  brJoi)^ 
The  (ediln  otfoTla  of  my  leogthru'd  8r>nu, 
,  WcU  auBt  thou  brnst,  to  1««d  in  wuntos  lit, 
.  flpaitan  Krmntw  with  Athenian  wit : 
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TbODgb  yet  in  embrro  tliov  p«rfDCtionii  •iiinu. 
lOFonal  tliy  tiAiiet^  laam  wtU  toon  te  tbiua 
WImto  l«BmiB|[  mirttuM  the  MjeriOT  mind, 
Whm  raaj  we  hop*  tmat  geaiui  tliiu  refin'd  I 
Wlii-n  litnu  ftL  luugth  uatiuw  Uiy  growbg  y<Mnv 
fli>w  wiic  thon  tower  abavo  tfajr  fellow  {leeral 
IVuJuucu  ftuil  wnats  o  ^>mt  bold  kixl  frw, 
Willi  kononr^  ooul,  unlud,  beua  to  Uim. 

Stuill  Toir  Kaiyrfu  p*at  bj  uncuag? 
From  ancinit  litxngo,  not  nnworthr  «pntng : 
What  tkougli  one  tad  A\aKiakm  lMd»  in  part  ? 
Iliat  luunc  14  yet  cmWlm'd  williiu  1117  liMlli 
T«t  at  the  luontion  dam  ihat  licntt  robound. 
And  |tt]|uUit«,  Tiapot>sii'<i  to  the  tound. 
Edtj  dinolved  our  ti«a,  and  nol  our  will : 
We  onco  w«ro  frionda,— 1  *ll  think  w«  arc  *»  stilL 
A  tono  uumalcli'J  In  naiun'a  )ianial  moiild, 
A  honct  utitaiiitcd,  we  in  lh«v  behold : 
Vet  not  tlic  srnatc'a  thunder  thon  nhatt  widd. 
Hat  nxk  fur  ^!\•^rf  in  tll(^  tented  field ; 
To  mind*  of  ruda  tcxluri!  tlie«r  be  giv«^— 
Tliy  loul  shall  oearor  mar  ita  naUvc  heaven. 
Hnpl^,  in  polidi'd  oouria  might  bu  thjr  Mat, 
But  (hat  thy  l«nt;ue  oould  uem  Ibige  d«cdl : 
Tho  twurticr**  aopplo  bow  nnd  Rioimig  amlle. 
The  flow  or  ciraipUment,  the  elipivry  wile^ 
Would  make  that  brnuit  witb  indignation  bum. 
And  all  tho  glitlering  aDnm  to  tempt  thrc  q>um. 
DomaaUc  bappinm  wilt  atamp  thy  iau ; 
Sured  b>  lav9,  unclouded  e*er  by  hate ; 
The  world  admire  tiioe,  and  tby  friend*  adora ; 
AmUtlcaValave  atone  would  tctl  for  moi*. 

Now  last,  hut  neaiwt,  of  the  aodal  band, 
6m  hoswt,  open,  gmarotia  CltoQ  ataad ; 
With  aoana  «m  i^edc  to  cloud  the  pleasing  nene, 
Ko  vice  degrades  lhat  purctt  *oul  mtmio. 
On  the  nnip  day  our  stiutions  racu  befnin, 
On  iboMuacday  uur  ntudiuuii  lacu  uo*  niut 
Thni  Nile  by  nde  we  |4UHi'd  our  fiivt  onni-r, 
'I'btM  ride  t^  fide  we  slroT*  for  many  a  year ; 
At  laat  mnduded  our  Kholaetio  lite, 
We  neither  cjuquer'd  in  the  cbu«io  atrife : 
Aa  apeakr^R,  Mch  aupporta  an  equal  name.* 

*  'ItiU  allude*  ui  the  )niblic  «|wMihM  ddlvcrtvd  at  llu  ovlieol  nbtf* 
aiiUiiv  «aa  ed  Healed. 
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Ali4  CfOwda  allow  (o  bodi  a  [sittial  fume : 
Tu  MXHho  K  youtfafitl  rivala  early  pidv, 
Thon,;!)  (;t(nn*s  cniiilour  noiilil  tlui  palm  divide, 
Yet  (an<)oii['*  H)!f  compeb  mo  now  to  own 
rjuitice  awards  it  to  my  hiend  aLcno. 


I  frirai<)i  iT'jn'ltiid,  Kcnn  fci  fvcr  iio»r, 
ihrancn  liail^  you  with  bor  wiiruual  tfKt! 
Druo^itD^,  bIh,'  Iwiids  o'er  pmisivi-  fnncy'«  iiro, 
To  trace  ttio  hniini  which  never  cnu  rulum ; 

ot  with  lb»  KtroiipcctloD  Tovm  to  ilwt^ll, 
And  nolhr  tlii-  aomma  of  bur  Inat  fiirawcll ! 
T«t  grcda  ihc  Wumiili  of  my  boyish  niinrf, 
As  iiifaul  IfttiD'U  ruuiid  iny  lirad  wen-  Iwiiml, 
When  I'roliua'  praiEM-  repaiil  my  lyric  nonjti 
Or  |)laCQd  n)«  higlinr  in  tlio  itiidlijui  ttirou;; ; 
*)r  whou  Uiy  find  hHraii'jut  rewi>eil  ■p[ilniiiH'-, 
Hi*  nge  iiwtniulLuii  tliu  piimi^vnl  cnuw. 
What  gratitiiiic  to  him  my  wn\  [xi«Kal, 
While  hope  of  ilawuiog  boiioun  lill'd  loy  httmt  I 
For  all  my  bumblo  fame,  to  bim  alone 
llui  prsiae  b  du?,  ulio  inwle  thttt  fame  my  own. 
Ml!  eould  I  a>ar  ubovu  tbMo  feeble  lays, 
"ntew  yonng  elfuiiioaii  uf  my  mrly  ^yjt, 
I'o  liiin  my  mtwn  har  ngbtiHt  •trnin  would  ^vv ; 
The  lODg  mi^ht  {vrieb,  but  tbe  ihi'mn  niigbt  live 
Yot  why  for  htm  thu  nocdleW  vene  nauy  ? 
Bb  boDoimd  mow  tcquirr^  no  vnin  clifi|i1ay : 
By  er«ry  mm  of  gtat«fiil  Ida  bint. 
It  finddi  on  echo  in  «*cli  yDuthful  baiut; 
A  faiM  bt^nd  tlio  gloria  of  the  [mnid. 
Or  all  tlw  plaudits  of  the  vfrnal  crowd. 

Ida  I  not  y«t  esliansled  i*  tho  tbcmc, 
Kor  olo««<l  tie  progreNi  of  my  yuutbliil  dream. 
Itow  m*ny  a  friend  do*r/Tc*  the  gmtcful  ctcaiti  I 
Wlutt  Kceiitm  uf  cliildliood  StiU  unsurii!  ruiuaio  t 
Y«t  kt  me  bush  this  echo  of  Uic  put. 
nb  {artins  iongi  the  deatMt  Mid  the  lut ; 
And  brcio>l  iu  a<«r«l  o'er  thoae  hours  of  Joy. 
To  mo  a  lilmC  and  a  amtct  «mploy, 

rWblb,  fuiure  hopi  am)  fmr  alike  unknown, 
[  think  vitb  pleuutv  uu  the  put  alone ; 
,  to  the  put  alone  ray  buitt  oiiiiSnc, 

f  Aad  cbaae  the  pbantonn  of  what  oaen  vim  taituf. 

Ida !  (til!  tt'rt  thy  hilht  in  joy  preaide, 
kAnd  proudly  stwr  ihrotieh  time'*  eventful  tide  i 
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StUl  nuLy  tiiy  blooming  itoiia  Ihjr  lamn  rnvpro. 

Smile  In  lliy  bow«r,  hut  i]uit  ih«e  wiili  a  faar, — 

Tliat  Ur,  perba))*,  the  ftiiidwt  whieb  will  flow 

OV  their  iMt  Mone  of  happiuMt  below. 

Tell  Du>  yu  hoary  few.  who  glidu  along. 

The  feoUo  veurana  oJ  Mome  former  thrcog, 

Whoeo  l^lcniJs,  )ik*  miiumn  Icavm  hy  teini)MU  whiri'd. 

Are  rw«pt  for  evm  (tain  thia  biuy  woclil ; 

1tavotr«  th«  ScotiDg  iDomcnU  or  your  youth. 

While  dm  u  jtt  withheld  hor  vmom'd  luotb ; 

Sky  if  rememlffiinoa  days  lik«  thne  euihan 

Bi^ODd  the  mptuio  ofsuooteding  yean? 

8«y,  can  ambltloB'a  rarcT'd  drmm  Vmow 

Soewcvt  a  Wm  toKKitho  yoiirhoiira  of  vnvJ 

On  ImwiirRf,  hotirdnl  for  name  thftiiklcM  >un, 

Cui  royal  gnillw,  or  irrralhs  hy  slsaglitcv  won, 

Can  Stan  or  urmiin',  uiaii'a  maiiirtr  toy* 

(For  RlitterJni;  hiiiMcK  arc  not  inrt  to  boyg), 

R*caU  mte  Mcue  k>  niiich  hcloTod  Ut  fkw 

Ah  tboM  whoro  Youth  her  pLrlnDtl  Iwb'il  for  you  V 

Ah,  no!  amid*l  the  i!'«"ny  ">'ro  of  age 

Yuii  tiini  \vlth  faltoring  hninl  lifn's  varied  pi^; 

IVruiP  tLe  rtcurd  of  yuur  day*  on  Mflh, 

UniinUicd  only  when.'  it  niaricii  yuiir  birth ; 

8ttll  llngvrinjj  pann  abuvn  each  clmiuer'il  kaf, 

And  blot  with  UatH  tbo  nb1«  ILnei  of  ^of; 

Where  I'mnicm  o'er  thr  theme  lior  mantle  Ihrcw, 

Or  w><«i]iin)i;  Villuo  ci^ird  n  fftlnt  adieu  ; 

Rut  hlen  tJiu  iiuroit  wLioh  fairvr  wotda  iidoru, 

Tnuml  hy  tlic  rwy  linKcr  of  the  luom ; 

Whfii  F({nudRhi|>bnw'd  hofor*  tbn  utiHne  onVtlth, 

And  l/>i-t^  without  hia  jiiuloa,  smiled  on  yo<illi.~ 

On  leaviiipr  Harrow  und  his  best  fi-ierids,  Byror 
felt  that  lie  was  saying  adieu  to  youth  and  to  it 
pleaenres,  and  he  was  as  yet  unable  t*>  re[)!aco  theeoj 
by  the  foaatu  of  the  mind.  T\m  filled  \ih  heart  wil 
i-egret  in  addition  to  thR  m)iT<iws  which  he  experienoec 
by  those  roflections  upon  existence  wliicharecommoni 
to  all  poetical  natures.  The  cold  discipline  of  Cam- 
bridge foil  like  ice  uf.'vun  his  warm  nature.  Ha  fell 
ill,  and,  by  way  of  seeking  a  relief  to  the  oppressioi 
of  his  mind,  hi;  wrote  the  above  tiuttscnbcd  poem. 
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arrow  is  called  Ida,  as  his  friends  arc  denomi- 

'^■fccij  by  fictitious  names.     To  tlie  college  itMelf,  aud 

■*     tie  recollectious  which  it   broaght   back   to  his 

*^>*iory    of    physical    and     mental    Buffering,    he 

***3.»e(i»e8  himself: — 

I(k!  blijBi  s|jot,  whoiv  Scierx*  holds  htir  mpi. 
How  joyoiiH  oniM.'  I  join'd  tliy  yoiitlirul  trainl 
Qrigtht  in  idoA  f;l(«m*  thy  lo/ty  niani, 
Agiln  I  niiugb)  w(lli  tby  playful  4uir«>. 
■  «■••* 

My  wonWil  liaimM,  niy  wrnw  pf  joy  ntid  wi», 
Eiwh  Mrly  buyish  frii-iLd,  (ir  yulltliful  (on  ; 
Our  feud*  diKwlvi-il,  bm  not  xuy  friendnliip  jnut, — 
f  blcM  tho  fOTna-r,  niid  lbr,;ive  tlic  iMt." 

Kune    kind,    aOcctionate    disposition    can    be 

in  all  his  other  poems,  logether  with   those 

1-inculcated  notions  of  God's  justice,  wisdom,  and 

mercy,  of  toleration   aud   forgivene«s,  of  hatred  of 

falsehood  and  contempt  of  prejtidiceB,  which  never 

abandonwl  him  throughout  his  life. 

I   really  pity  those  who  could    read    ''Hie  'IW*' 

without  being  touched  by  its  Bimple,  plaintive  style, 

written    in    the   tenderest  strain,   or  *  L'Aniittc  cat 

TAmour  sans  Aile*,'  or  the    lines  to  the   Duke  of 

Dorset  on  leaving  Harrow,  or  the  '  Prayer  of  Nature,' 

or  his  stanzas  to  Lord  Clare,  to  Lord  Delaware,  to 

Edwartl  Long,  or  his  generons  forgiveness  of  Miss 

Cbawortb;  or,  again,  his  lineai  on  believing  that  he 

was  going  to  die,  bis  answer  to  a  poem  called  'The 

Common  Lot,'  hia  reply  to  Dr.  licecher,  and,  finnMy, 

hii4  addrcKs  to  a  compauiou  whose  conduct  obliged 

him  to  withdraw  his  friendship: — 

"Wlui  friend  for  tW,  ko»V<M  luoliDcd, 
Will  idsi  to  o«n  a  kiudKd  tart  ? 
Wbo  will  dctoat  bit  mwily  luiod, 
Fm  fricmdahip  «tvry  kxA  iiiay  lhAIc  t 
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Svfttt  mxm  of  m.v  youtli )  «Mtt  or  Friendship  and  Tnith,* 
Whci«  lov«  cbnted  oooh  (iwt>fleotinfi  ye*)*. 

Loth  to  letra  ibw,  I  mouro'd,  for  a  hwl  look  t  turo'd, 
But  th;  *|)ir«  o-m  tcAron  mxn  diroiigh  a  Tnu. 

TbonKli  my  vowa  I  cntt  pour  to  my  Hny  nn  mora, 

Uy  Mary  to  low  onco  M  dew. 
In  the  ttmAe  of  h«r  bt/'ft  I  runemba  ihi-  hour 

Shn  ivwudod  tho«p  T<nr*  nith  »  Tcnr. 

Rt  another  poiwM.  may  nho  Uv«  ever  hint  t 

IltT  nnn*  itill  tny  heart  niuxt  mvcro  : 
With  a  stgh  1  raigD  what  1  once  ihought  was  niino, 

And  foTKivo  licr  deoeit  with  a  Tmr. 

Ye  gicnd*  of  tny  heart,  ere  Trom  )-ou  I  depart. 

This  hope  to  my  brawt  w  niMt  near ; 
If  agaiu  we  riiall  rnwt  In  tliii  riiTal  rotrcal. 

Hay  me  mnt,  a>  nv  {Art,  with  a  Ttar. 

VTheii  ray  aoul  wings  her  flight  (•>  the  mgionc  of  nisht, 

And  tny  oorm  ahoJI  recliiu?  im  its  bier. 
As  yo  p«M  by  the  tomh  whwr  my  nxhc*  consume, 

Oh  I  moblen  their  dust  with  a  Tear. 

Hay  DO  marble  bMtcnr  the  splendour  of  woe. 

Wliicli  the  children  of  I'anity  row; 
No  fictSnn  of  fame  ihiill  blazon  ray  name, 

All  I  ask— all  I  vl«h-is  a  TMr.~ 


I 


UAMITli  KT  L'AMorR  SAMS  AlLEI. 

WItj  abould  my  atucioua  brnast  ivpiiiie, 

BtiBnae  Diy  youtli  it  BikI? 
Dsyaofddigbt  may  sliLl  be  hum; 

Affiectioo  ia  not  dead. 
In  traoing  buk  the  you*  of  youth. 
One  Ann  mxml,  onn  huting  tratli, 

OelcsUal  antsolatlon  brln^i 
Boar  it,  ye  brwsut,  to  the  «Mt, 
Wlma  Brat  my  h«rt  mtpoasira  btat, — 

« PrtadtUp  la  Uff«  without  fala  wlqgil ' 


Bunm. 
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Throiich  fow,  but  datply  cbeqntt*!)  jmv. 

Wlmt  moroents  hnn  been  miue  I 
Now  1ut1f-ot«airo(l  by  clond*  oT  usis. 

Now  briglil  iu  nya  dlviw ; 
Hciwe'er  my  ftitun!  doom  Iw  csit, 
Uy  Mill,  onisptaml  with  tho  put. 

To  onv  ide*  romlty  clings; 
Frienliliip  I  liui  thought  b  all  thine  ev-n. 
Worth  worldn  of  blin,  thftt  thoni^t  Rkne— 

"  Pri«nilthip  la  t«Te  irliliODt  bia  ninjpl  ' 

Wliore  yonder  yew-Uwa  Ugbtly  iraT« 

Their  bnncbcH  on  the  gale, 
Unhvcdixl  liimroo  a  »ini|ile  gravav 

WHiich  t*^lU  iliB  coiuiuan  tale; 
ttoiind  tlii*  vitacmRcioiM  scboolboy*  «tmr. 
Tilt  the  Jnll  kii«ll  orckildLsh  pky 

From  jvuAdt  studiinw  niMiHiiMi  riojctt 
But  hiMc  wiicnVi  my  fooUtnpn  rnora^ 
My  nili^tit  t«an  too  pUiuly  prore 

"  Frieudaliip  in  Lore  withcnit  hi«  wiop  I " 

Ob,  Jjon  I  bcroTc  tliy  gloving  f>hrina 

My  early  rows  wt^re  ]>aiil ; 
My  hqiui,  my  iIphuus,  iiiy  hurt  wn«  llilne, 

lliit  ihcic  aru  now-  dtMy'il : 
For  iliiti«  Atv  ]iia\oa»  lilte  Ibe  vitd. 
No  Incv  or  thc«  rcmuint  bcbinii. 

Except,  hIm  I  tliy  JMkloua  UiagR. 
Awuy,  au'»y !  cl«liisiVD  juvrcr, 
Tbou  ihalt  not  bjitiDC  my  oonning  bour; 

Unlem,  iDilecd,  wllhoiit  thy  wing*. 

Svitt  of  my  ymilbl  thy  distAut  spin 

Rwaillii  lach  nociicoCjoy; 
My  bosom  glowi  with  formrr  fire,— 

111  luiiid  affiiii  a  biy. 
Thy  grove  ordmn,  thy  vprdant  hill. 
Tiny  every  ;«th  delist*  un-  ntlll, 

BmU  flow«r  a  duubb  fmsnuicc  fttii|9*; 
A^in,  OS  oncci  in  aatvene  gay, 
K&ch  dear  Ufociat*  Mcms  to  say, 

"  Frioiidthip  in  Love  witlioiil  hit  inngi  t " 

My  [.yciul  niieritfura  dust  tliMii  w««pT 

Thy  Mliu)-  team  rotntin  ; 
AffoctioD  for  a  timo  iiuty  alvvp. 

Bill,  oh  I  't  «-ill  woke  npun. 
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Thialt,  (bink,  my  friend,  when  nmt  we  Biwt, 
Our  loa*:-wixhiI  interview,  liow  tvievll 

Frotn  iliiii  my  hope  of  Rioiure  <prinu»; 
Vbib  yiiuthfiil  licartii  thiu  fuiully  swoll, 

"  Friundihip  b  Love  viihout  hut  wiiiip ! " 

In  one,  nnd  ono  ftionc  dtwivcd, 

Hiii  I  my  I'trw  tnourii? 
Nil — (riMU  opprasivD  boiid*  nliiivcd, 

1  \eSi  the  nrntcli  to  tKrm. 
I  lam'cl  to  lliMU  my  ehildhoud  knew. 
With  ftriinpi  intnn,  with  h(»oiii«  true, 

Twincii  with  III}'  bmrl'a  acoonliiii;  lUiugt: 
And  nil  UuBu  viial  cbunla  ahull  lirmk. 
Pot  none  but  tknu  my  brcftsl  ihnll  wiiku 

Frienckhi)',  the  power  defiriruil  of  whigd   . 

Yc  few  I  my  wul,  my  life  n  yonn. 

My  mcinar]'  ntid  my  )io[<:  i 
Your    urili  &  hutiiiji  love  iuaniw, 

Uarctti-r'd  in  it*  twope; 
From  Miiooch  ilcwit  imd  |i?mir  spriiuje 
With  anpeet  faii  ajid  lioiiey'd  lu[i*-iip, 

IiOt  AJnktiiin  rtnit  on  kiitjpi; 
With  Joy  slate,  by  Hnnnm  b^Ml, 
We,  im  ray  biviv\i,  wu  avvt  ftir^it 

"  Kricndihip  ti  Ixrvc  w-ichDiic  his  winxx !  * 

Cktioo*  *nd  ilnunn  iunptru  th«  Iwd 

Who  rolU  tli«  cpio  wn-^ ; 
Fitoidalup  and  iniib  be  my  rtrwarl-- 

To  luo  Qu  bn jR  bvlutig  i 
ir  lautcH'd  F.^mo  but  dwoU*  with  liw. 
He  the  cRcbanlrwa  ever  ties, 

WhoM!  bcut  and  not  whoM  Guitiy  alagii: 
Siisplo  and  yoanj,  1  dare  not  f<ii^ ; 
Mine  be  tbo  nido  yet  hcaitrolt  stmu, 

"  INiondsliip  in  Ijuvn  nithnnt  hi*  wins*  1 " 

Dtetmler,  1806. 

Tbeee  early  poems  are  well  characterised  by  tlie  im- 
pression which  they  produced  upon  Sir  Kobert  Dalliis, 
a  man  of  Uiste  and  talent,  who,  though  a  bigot  and  a 
proy  to  prejudi  h  o(*  all  kinds,  hastened,  nevertheleas, 
after  reading  them,  to  compliment  th*;  author  in  the 

8  2 
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following  words  : — "  Your  iwwmfiare  not  only  beauti- 
ful as  compositions,  but  they  also  denote  an  bonourable 
and  U|)riglit  Iieart,  and  one  prone  to  virtue." 

This  eniogium  is  well  deserved,  and  I  pity  those 
who  wnld  read   the   '  Houit*  of  Idleness*  without 
liking   their   youthful    writer.     If   we    had   space 
enongh,  we  fain  would  follow  the  young  man  from 
Cambridge  to  tlie    mysterious  Abliey  of  Newstcad, 
where  he  loved  to  invite  his  friends  and    institute 
witli  ihem  a  nKtnaBtj,^ry  of  which  he  ])rocIaime<l  himself 
the  Abbot — an  amusement  really  most  innocent  in 
itself,  and  which  bigotry  and  folly  alone  could  con- 
siiler  reprehensible.     With  what  pleasure  he  would 
show  tliat  in  the  monastery  of  Newstead   it^  abbot 
lived  the  simplest  and  most  austere  existence, — ^"a 
life  of  study,"  as  Washington    Irving  describes  it, 
from  what  he  heard  Nanna  Smvth  sav  of  it  some 
years  ai'ter  Byron's  death.    How  delighted  we  should 
be  to  follow  him  in  his  first  travels  in  search   of 
experience  of  life,  and    when  his  genius  revealed 
itself  in  that  light  which  was  shortly  to  make  him 
the  idol  of  the  publio  and  the  hatred  of  the  envious. 
We  conld  show  him  to  have  been  always  the  loime 
kind-hearted  man,  by  whom  eeverity  and    injustice 
were  never  had  recourse  to  except  against  himself,  and 
whose  melancholy  was  too  often  the  result  of  broken 
illusions  and  disappointments.    His  simple  and  noble 
character,  having  always  before  it  an  ideal  perfection, 
perpetually  by  compari8t>ii,  thought  itself  at  fault ;  and 
the  world,  who  could  not  comprehend  Uie  exquisite 
delicacy  of  his  mind,  t(K)k  for  gnmted  the  reputation 
lie  gave  himself,  and  made  him  a  martyr  till  heaven 
should  give  him  time  to  become  n  saint 
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"WK  extraordinary  part  which  friendohip  played  in 

I»rd  Byron's  life  is  aiiotlier  proof  of  hii;  goodness.    His 

friendships  may  be  divided  into  two  categories :  the 

friendships  of  his   heart,  and  those   of  his   mind. 

To  the  fii'st  class  belong  those  which  lie  made  at 

Harrow  and  in  liis  early  Cambridge  days,  while  his 

ter  acquainlaticca  at  the   University  matured  into 

of  the  second  category.    These  had  great 

Inence  over  his  mind.     The  nam&t  of  thaie  of  the 

first  category   who  were  dearest  to   Iiim,  and  who 

were  alive  when  ho  left  Harrow  for  Cambridge  (for 

had  lost  some  very  intimate  friends  while  still  at 

larrow,  and  among  these  Cnrzon),  were — 

»Wingfield.  Clare. 

m  Delaware.  Long. 

I         Tattcrtall.  Eddleston. 

■  Haniess, 


^%a 


1  will  say  a  word  of  eacli,  so  as  to  show  thatB^TOu 
in  the  selection  of  his  friends  was  guided  iustmctivoly 


the  qualities  of  tliosc  he  loved. 


WlNOFIKl-l*. 

The    Hon.  Jolm   Wingficid,    of  the   Coldstream 
haards,  was  «  brother  of  Kicliard  fourth  Visoount 
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Poweracoui-t,  and  died  of  fever  at  Coimbra,  on  "tshe 
14th  of  May,  18U,  in  his  20th  year. 

"  Of  all  beings  on  eartli,"  says  Byron,  "  I  was  ;p>«r- 
hapa  at  one  time  more  attached  to  Poor  WingH  ^Id 
tlian  to  any.  I  knew  liim  during  tlio  best  part  of  Ibis 
life  and  the  happiest  porfion  of  mine." 

When  he  heard  of  the  death  of  this  beloved  c<i>m" 
panion  of  his  youth,  he  added  the  two  folloivi^g 
stanzaa  to  the  first  canto  of '  CJiilde  Harold :' — 

xci. 

"  And  Ibou,  my  friend ! — since  uimyailiiig  woe 

BuTBts  from  m]r  heart,  anil  minglea  wit)]  the  strain — 

Had  the  aword  tfiid  thee  with  the  might)'  low, 

I'ridc  might  forbid  e'cu  Friendxhip  to  con>p1ain  : 

Hut  thus  unlaiirci'd  to  dmccud  in  vaio. 

By  all  rorgolten,  sovo  the  lonely  broaat, 

And  mix  uiiblecding  witli  the  bonated  slain. 

While  Glory  crowTia  so  many  a  meaner  croat ! 
What  hadat  thoti  done,  tu  sink  ao  peacefully  to  rcetV 

xcii. 

"Oil,  known  the  earliest,  and  calcem'd  the  niostl 

Dcnr  ton  heart  where  nought  was  left  aodear! 
'J'liuugh  to  my  ho]x;lras  lUys  for  ever  loat, 
]  n  dreams  deny  me  not  to  see  tJicc  hero ! 
And  Mom  in  secret  shall  renew  the  tear 
Of  Ooiisciouaness  awaking  to  her  woes. 
And  Fancy  hover  o'er  thy  hloodleas  bier, 
'J'ill  my  frail  frame  return  to  whcnoe  it  rose, 
And  moum'd  and  mourner  lie  united  in  reimse." 

Writing  to  Dallas  on  the  7th  of  August,  1812, 
he  says,  "  Wingfield  was  among  my  best  and  dtwrest 
friends ;  one  of  the  very  few  I  can  never  regret  to 
have  loved."  And  on  the  7th  of  September,  speak- 
ing of  the  death  of  Matthews,  in  whom  he  said  lie 
had  lost  a  friend  and  a  guide,  he  wrote  to  Dallas  to 
say  :  "  In  Wingfield  1  have  lust  a  friend  only ;  but 
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one   I   could  have   wislied  to   pi-eoede  tu  his  long 
jonrney."  '- 

Tattehsall  (Davus), 

The  Rev.  John  Cecil  TatterKilI,  B.A.,  of  Climt 
Church,  Oxford,  died  on  the  8th  of  October,  1812, 
aged  24. 

"His  knowledge,"  says  a  writer  in  the  'Gentle- 
man's Magazine,'  "  was  exten«ivc  and  deep ;  his 
afFectiona  were  sincere  and  great.  By  his  extreme 
uvoraioD  to  hypocrisy,  he  was  eo  far  from  assuming 
the  ap|)«iranoe  of  virtue,  that  most  of  his  good  quali- 
ties remained  hidden,  while  he  watt  most  anxious  to 
reveal  the  slighest  fault  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
He  was  a  stanch  friend,  and  a  stranger  to  all  enmity  ; 
.he  behaved  loyally  to  mcu  when  alive,  and  died  full 
of  confidence  and  trust  in  Ood." 

DlOI^WAnE  (EtHTALfs). 

George  John  fifth  Earl  of  Delaware,  bom  in  Octo- 
ber, 1791,  succeeded  to  his  father  in  July,  1793. 

Lord  Hyron  wrote  fi-oni  Harrow  on  the  26th  of 
October,  1804  >- 

"  I  am  very  comfortable  here ;  my  friends  are  not 
numerous,  but  choice.  Among  the  first  of  theso  I 
place  Delaware,  who  is  very  amiable  and  my  great 
friend.  He  is  younger  than  I  am,  but  is  gifted  with 
the  finest  character.  He  is  tlie  most  intelligent  crea- 
ture on  earth,  and  is  besides  particularly  good-look- 
ing, which  is  a  chanu  in  women's  eyes." 

In  eon8C4iuence  of  a  misunderstanding,  or  rather  of 
a  false  accusation, — v^  which  i  sliall  sjje^ik  elsewhere, 
in  order   to  sliow  tJie  generosity  of  Lord   Byron's 
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I'hanwtor. — tt  ooohiess  took  place  in  their  friendship. 
A  cUivrminjr  piece  in  the  'Hours  of  Idleness'  allndes 
h>  IK  t\x\\\  sluws  well  the  nature  of  his  mind.  I  will 
tMtly  i)UoU'  tho  seventh  stanza : — 

■^  Y.-«  )l'.w  ihi)  ^  aottL  thai  mj  b«Mt,  mj  eriiwice^ 
If  ^MUKc  .Vaadaioi.  nm  wfao^lj  tvot  own ; 


,1.iJ»T.  Vitsarrwvci.  Awoi  EarJ  -cf  CWe.  sncceeded 
v>  W**>scii:  ^>!i''J:  wae  rwe^Tt  Tiews  Chancellor  of 

"  t  -av-^ff  "ivitr  ^ie  lazx  ■:c  Oars-  -w^jAe^t  my  heart 
!>\.uJU(,t  ,-<i>;ti  aew.  irtiliai  wt-'ezltti.  S>2I.  with  all 
oilv  Xv'Jii^  ,•1  !>*.'->.  4.  5,  an*!  ad  iwrnuom." 

tW  baJ.  k-vj-'E  all  the  letters  of  ii  -laclv  friends, 
Aui  ■iiiir.^us  these  is  one  of  I»rd  Clajt'i.  =i  wiiich  the 
<uer^'  of  bis  mind  appeai^  even  ilkTrto^  the  lan- 
^^ua^  of  the  child.  At  the  bonom  I'f  dik  letter 
aud  in  B^Ton'a  hand,  is  a  note  written  v^us  after, 
Stowing  his  tender  and  amiable  feelings : — 

**  This  letter  was  written  at  Harrow  bv  Lord  Clare, 
then,  and  I  trust  ever,  mv  beloved  friend.  When 
we  were  both  stndenfc-.  he  sent  it  to  me  in  mv  stndv, 
in  consequence  of  a  brief  childish  misunderstanding, 
the  only  one  we  ever  had.  I  keep  this  note  only  to 
show  him,  and  laugh  with  him  at  the  remembrance 
of  the  insignificance  of  our  first  and  last  qnarrel. 

''  Btros." 

Besides  meuiioniug  Lurd  Cljire  in  (.'hilditfh  Kecul- 
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lections,'    his   'Hour   of  Idlene*w"  contain  another 
poem  addressed  lo  him,  wlncb  begins  thut> : — - 

'to  TiiB  Kahi.  or  CLAite. 

■To  winiwr  wmnb 
Sk  WOMr,  «t  <ul  camitia  n>  kbKvdat  Imago."— T4L.  tfvvi, 

Pr1«tx1  of  my  yotilli !  when  young  we  twmI, 
UIm  •lri)iliiigii,  mutuftlly  l>cl(n-G<l, 
With  frUnilHliip'a  purvsl  glow, 
Tlu  WiM  whUfa  wbigcd  tboMe  rosy  hours 
Wu  *nch  u  pleaauiv  wUum  ibcnws 
On  moftAb  hen  below. 

Ho  recolluotiuD  awins  alouu 
Dmnt  than  nil  tlic  jojn  I've  known, 

When  diMAnl  ia  irum  f  ou  -. 
Ttiou^  {«iil,  'tin  (till  n  ['Inuing  )«Ui, 
To  mot  thoM  (Inys  xml  houra  ii^in. 

And  aigh  s^^aio,  adieu  t 


Our  •onli^  my  frtenil '  which  cntv.  rn\ipUn\ 
Om  «iA,  Dot  bccMtlicil  a  tliou;;bt  bcaiile, 

Ni>w  Sow  in  dlfr^ront  chaimaU: 
UMdaiai&g  humUec  raral  (i]«rt8, 
lb  yynira  to  mix  in  jxtlixli'd  courtu, 

And  •tiina  in  EuIuod'b  umalt : 


I  think  I  tttid  'twould  be  yoxir  fute 
To  add  OM  Rt*r  U>  Kynl  ttaU:  :— 

lUx  nfpi  Riiila  aitviul  )'on  I 
Ai>d  diould  a  noUe  nioDnrob  rasa, 
Vdo  will  uot  Mnk  his  nuiM  in  nun, 

K  worth  cna  rcccmcnund  jrod. 

Ym  ainoe  iu  dttigier  cwuris  aboun>l, 
Wher«  tprcioui  Tinda  gliUer  ruunrl, 

Piom  tmarta  may  Hunt*  jurMrrvB  you ; 
And  giant  yunr  luvu  or  M«ni)«hip  na'ur 
fma  any  rJaim  a  kindrvil  care. 

But  tbcw  who  bcfli  Aomrte  yon  1 

Kot  br  »  moiDMit  may  yoU  ilny 
Fium  iTutli'H  teoan,  micrrintt  ■"■?  1 
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Hay  no  delights  deoor ! 
OVr  fvof*  uiAj  your  (botatepa  nwrp, 
Wnsr  suilM  be  em  smile*  of  love. 

Your  ic«rs  Iv  t(*n  of  jot  ! 

kt !  if  Tvo  wish  th*t  li«ppiiieM 

Ivor  >.vc:iQg  days  and  y«an  nuj  blew, 

A3>1  tiitDM  cti.>wti  roar  bnnr ; 
S>f  *:■.'.!.  a»  JVC  wwe  woo:  to  be, 
StvfiiMs  u  jvc't*  t««n  kncws  to  a>e, — 

?i  st:"I  *f  ;.c  »^!  ;-,■•■■. 

WhiiH  lilowonff  vonr  beicrpc  Ttw- 
r.i  o»;vc  at  once  a  poet't  fanii, 
!.■■  provea^vTvyW  bcre. 

In  IS21.  as  lie  was  going  to  Km.  Brron  met  his 
,Vvl  aiul  dear  friend  Clare  on  the  Toast  lo  Bologna, 
»jxi  sjvaks  of  their  meeting  in  the  foDowrij-  terms : — 

""There  is  a  strange  coincidence  aoiKsiin^  in  the 
little  things  of  this  world,  Saiicha'  ays  Steme,  in  a 
K'lter  \^if  I  mistake  not),  and  so  I  have  of^en  fbond  it. 
Al  i>ap?  128.  article9I, of  this  eoilectioa,Ih»d  alluded 
t\^  my  friend  I-ord  Clare  in  terras  snch  as  my  feeling 
s«jrg\*strtl.  Al>out  a  week  or  two  afterwanls  I  met 
him  on  the  road  Wtwet^n  Imola  and  Bolo^-na.  after  an 
interval  of  seven  or  ei*rht  vears.  He  was  abroad  id 
lt»l4,  and  came  home  just  as  I  set  out  in  IS16. 

"  This  mtvling  annihilated  for  a  momeni  all  the 
Yoars  lietween  the  present  time  and  the  days  of 
Hnnvw.  It  was  a  now  and  inexplicable  feeling,  like 
risinjr  tVv>m  the  grave,  to  me.  Clare,  too,  was  much 
«jritai<\l- -more  in  appearance  than  I  was  myself; 
for  I  ».\«iKl  ftvl  his  lieart  l>eat  to  his  fingers'  ends, 
tniKss,  indrt\l,  it  was  tlie  pulse  of  my  own  which 
made  me  think  m\     He  told  me.  tliat  I  should  find  a 
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note  from  liiu  left  at  Bologiia.  I  dij.  We  were 
obliged  to  part  for  our  different  joumcyii — lie  for 
Iloinc,  I  for  Piwi  —but  with  the  promise  to  meet  a^iii 
in  the  spring.  We  were  but  five  minutes  t<»gether, 
and  on  the  public  rood  ;  but  I  hardly  i-ecollect  an  hour 
of  my  oxititeucc  which  could  bo  weighed  a}iptin8t  those 
few  minutes.  .  .  .  Of  all  I  have  ever  known  he  hm 
shvavR  Iteen  the  leant  altered  in  everjihing-  from  the 
cxoetlcnt  qnatitica  and  kind  affectionti  which  iittached 
me  to  him  so  strongly  at  echool.  I  should  hardly 
have  thought  it  piissihlu  for  society  to  leai'e  a  being 
with  so  lit  1    of  the  IcavcD  of  bad  passions, 

"1  do  not  f^jeak  from  jM^reonal  experience  only, 
)>ut  from  all  I  Itave  ever  heard  of  him  from  otliers 
during  absence  and  distance." 

"  Jly  greatest  friend,  Lord  Clare,  is  at  liome,"  he 
wrote  to  Moore  &om  Pisa,  in  3Iurch>  1822 :  "  wo  met 
on  the  road,  and  otir  meeting  vtaa  quite  sentimental 
— really  pathetic  on  both  sides.  1  have  alwaytt  loved 
him  better  lliau  any  male  thing  in  the  world." 

In  June  Lord  Clare  came  to  visit  Uyron,  and  on 
the  8th  of  tJiat  month  Uyron  wrote  to  Jloom ; — 

"  A  few  days  ago  my  earliest  and  dearest  friend, 
Ixjrd  Claj-c,  came  ovei"  from  Geneva  on  purpose  to 
nee  me  before  he  retnrued  to  England.  As  I  have 
always  loved  him,  since  I  was  thirteit-n  at  Harrow, 
better  than  any  male  thing  in  the  world,  1  need 
hardly  eay  what  a  mclauclioly  pleasure  it  was  to  see 
him  for  a  day  otdy ;  for  be  was  obliged  to  resume 
his  journey  immediately." 

On  another  <iccasion  he  told  ^Icdwin  that  there  is 
no  pleasure  in  existence  Hke  that  of  meeting  an  early 
friend. 
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**  liorxl  Clare's  visit,"  eays  Madame  0 ,  '*  gave 

Byron  the  greRt««!t  joy.  Tlie  last  day  tliey  spent 
together  at  L^honi  was  mo«t  melancholy.  Byron 
had  a  kind  of  presentiment  tJiat  he  bIiodM  never  see 
h\n  friend  »gain,  and  in  speaking  of  him,  for  a,  long- 
time after,  his  eyes  always  filled  with  tears." 

Loxa  (CLt:oK). 

Edward  Long  was  with  Lord  B3'ron  at  Harrow 
and  at  Cambridge.  He  entered  the  Guards,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen. 
As  he  was  on  his  way  to  join  the  array  Jn  the  Pen- 
insula, in  1809,  the  slilp  in  which  he  sailed  was  run 
down  by  another  vessel,  and  Long  was  drowned  with 
several  others. 

Long's  friendship  contributed  to  render  Byron's 
stay  at  Cambridge  bearable  after  his  beloved  Harrow 
days. 

"  Long,"  says  Lord  Byron,  '*  was  one  of  thoeo  good 
and  amiable  creatures  who  live  but  a  short  time. 
He  had  talents  and  qualities  far  too  rare  not  to  make 
him  very  much  regretted."  He  depicts  him  as  a 
lively  companion,  with  an  occasional  strange  touch 
of  melancholy.  One  would  have  said  he  anticipated 
as  it  were,  the  fate  which  awaited  him. 

The  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Byron,  on  leaving 
!ie  University  to  enter  ihe  Guards,  was  so  full  of 

Ineas  that  it  contrasted  strangely  with  his  habitual 
humour. 

"His  manners,"  says  Lord  Byron,  "  were  amiable 
and  gentle,  and  he  had  a  great  disposition  to 
look  at  the  comical  sido  of  tilings.  He  was  a  mugi- 
cian,  and  played  on  several  instruments,  esj>cciany 
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the  Ante  and  the  violincello.  We  spent  our  evenings 
with  music,  but  I  was  only  a  listener.  Our  prin- 
cipal beverage  consisted  in  sodii-water.  During  the 
day  we  rode,  swam,  walked,  and  read  together;  but 
we  only  spent  one  summer  with  eacli  other." 

On  his  leaving  Cambridge,  Byron  addrtjised  to  him 
the  following  lines : — 

To  Kdviaod  Nokl  IjQsti,  Ewt. 

**  Mil  tga  CDnMlorim  jacunla  antu  *iiii(0.''^IIOIIACI!. 

"  DtoT  Luzig,  111  Uii»  BcquwlcrM  tonac, 
'         Whila  all  nmtiiid  in  elimibttr  lio, 
lliu  ji>yoiiti  days  wliidi  oata  Imvu  bwii 

Conui  rollitig  frcnh  on  Kancj*N  eye ; 
ThtutfamliiBl  UiegaiiionrigMonii, 
IVTiilc  cloiid*  iho  dnrkpii'd  iioon  ikfonn, 
Yoii  hMWn  ftswimcii  a  vnruxl  glow, 
I  bait  tbu  iik;'»  ivlntial  bow. 
Which  >pmul*  the  aign  of  rutuni  puoe, 
Aai  bida  tlto  war  of  tniopcsta  oeur.. 
Ah  1  tbougb  tbtr  (iietnit  briiigs  but  jialn, 
I  think  thono  dayii  m^y  come  Ojcsua ; 
Of  il^  Iti  meUndioly  mood, 
SoRUi  lurkiuj  «ariuu«  fotr  inCm^ 
To  d»edc  my  btNom't  TouilcHt  tliotiKht, 

Aod  iuterni|)t  lh«  i;ulil«ii  •iKttia. 
I  cnuli  the  licncl  with  mnlioe  Ermuglit, 

Aod  BtiU  iudii1):c  in;  iconlvd  Ui«n)». 
Altbijus'i  "13  ne'ir  ligaiu  caii  trace 

In  Gr.mu'ii  vnlo  th»  pednnt'o  lore; 
Nor  tbrou;:h  Ui«  f^roTo*  i'(  Ida  chuo 

Out  Mpturod  vUioua  ii«  before, 
Tliocieh  VoHih  luts  tlown  on  rosf  pinion. 
And  MuiIhxkI  otaLiUH  lib  ttum  duiuitilon, 
Agr.  will  not  irtety  bci|ic  ilistmy, 
But  yield  »bi«  boiira  of  Koher  joy. 

Y#\  I  will  hop*  that  Time's  broad  wing 
Will  ■h«<I  around  «oid«  deurs  orsprioji: 
flat  tf  hb  My  the  mu*t  awcep  ihs  flower* 
WMch  bt«un  aiuoiig  tlw  hirj  bowcra, 
Wbve  Smiling  )-Milli  ^(-lights  to  dncll. 
Aiid  httain  Willi  r«rl5  rapliirc  sircll ; 
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If  IrowoiagagVi  wHb  cohl  ootitnl, 
Oonfioa  Ifae  cunvul  of  Uie  wtil, 
CongMto  the  U»r  i>f  Piif  >  (TC 
Or  clMBb  Um  sjmpUbKio  f^h, 
Or  luBTS  unmoved  mlaTottune^  gnMii. 
And  bids  nw  foci  (ot  Mif  klooc ) 
Oil,  any  mjr  buMm  D«t«r  learn 

To  xooUic  ifa*  wcotcd  boMlIwt  Bonr, 
Still,  Hiill  dopue  tbc  cctuHir  «teni, 

Uut  ne'er  forgel  sDolli<r'a  wm. 
To,  lu  j«n  knew  tav  in  tbc  dn}'> 
0*«r  wfaith  Rememhuico  yet  deUyK, 
Still  n»y  I  ft>T*,  imtutor'd,  wild. 
And  ovDD  in  >£■)  "^  hrut  t  child.* 

"  TbiHigh  nnw  on  aiij  tWoim  botnr. 

To  jron  my  mmiI  in  (till  Ibc  sun«^ 
Oft  fan*  it  lion)  my  faio  to  mourn, 

And  all  mj  funuHt  joys  aro  Unw. 
Butbtnoe!  }-<>  bouraof  mUo  bnel 

Yonr  frou-iiit  &re  pJ)W|  my  •orrown  o'er : 
By  urcry  bllsi  my  cbBdliOOd  Vnow, 

111  Uiiiik  npon  jcut  tbatHc  no  Biot«. 
Thus  when  the  vhirtwind'*  m^  ii  pMt, 

And  c»vu  tbelr  salleu  rou  fbcImc^ 
Wo  hwd  no  more  tbc  wintry  bluet. 

When  lall'd  by  sqibyr  to  rc[«)et." 

Long's  death  was  the  cftiisc  of  preat  grief  to  Lord 
Byron.  M 

"  IiODg's  fatlicr,"  said  he,  "  has  written  to  ask  me  " 
to  write  hie  eon's  epitaph-     I  promised  to  do  it,  but 
1  never  had  thc'struugtli  to  finish  it." 

I  will  add  that  Mr.  Watht-n  having  gone  to  visit  Lord 
Byron  at  Ravenna,  and  having  told  him  that  he  knew 
Long,  Byron  henceforth  liuatcd  him  with  the  utmost 
cordiality.  He  spoke  of  Long  and  of  his  amiable 
qnalities,  until  he  could  no  longer  hide  his  tears.         M 

In  t!io  month  of  October,  1605,  Lord  Byron  left 
Harrow  for  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in 
1821  he  thus  described  himself,  and  his  own  feelings 
on  leaving  his  beloved  Ida  for  a  new  scene  of  life  : — 
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"Wlien  I  went  to  Collej^  it  was  for  me  it  most 
/ttmfiil  event,  I  left  Harrow  against  my  wia)),  and 
so  took  it  to  lieart.  tliat  before  1  leff'  I  never  slept 
for  oountinfT  tilt;  days  whieli  I  bad  still  to  sptud  ibere. 
In  the  second  place,  I  wislied  to  go  to  Oxford  anil 
not  to  Cambridge ;  and,  in  tbe  tbinl  place,  I  found 
mytielf  so  isolated  in  this  new  world,  that  my  mind 
was  |>erfeclly  dcpreitsed  by  it. 

"Not  tbat  my  companiouB  were  not  sociable:  quite 
the  contrary ;  they  were  particularly  lively,  hospit- 
able, rich,  noble,  and  much  more  gay  than  myself. 
r  mixed,  dined,  and  supped  with  them  ;  but,  I  don't 
know  why,  the  most  painful  and  galling  sensation 
if  life  was  that  of  feeling  I  was  no  longer  a  child." 

Hisgrief  was  such  tbat  he  fell  ill,  and  it  was  during 
that  iiluesai  that  ho  wrote  and  partly  dictated  the 
poem  *  Recollections  of  Childhood,'  in  which  he  men- 
tions and  deseril)e8  all  hia  dear  comrades  of  Harrow, 
with  that  particular  charm  of  cxpretsion  and  thought 
which  tbe  heart  alone  can  inspire. 

It  was  again  under  the  same  impression  that  he 

rote  the  most  nH-laueholv  lines  in  the  '  Hours  of 
Idleness,'  where  the  regret  of  tbe  past  delightful  days 
of  his  childhood,  spent  at  his  dear  Ida,  ever  comei) 
prominently  foi-ward. 

"  I  irenkl  I  w«re  ft  ouvlew  chilil," 

exclaims  in  one  poem,  and  finishes  the  same  by 
10  linen, — 

"Ob  ihil  tfl  me  the  winos  vette  ffrm 
Wliicli  l«4ii-  ilio  lurllc  to  litr  not  I 
Him  wmiM  I  cliaro  tlie  raull  of  Efcfina 
To  II™  •w»y,  nnil  tr.  nt  t»sI." 
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Life  at  Uarrow  appears  to  have  been  for  liim  then 
the  itleiil  of  happinesw.  At  times  the  distant  view 
of  tlio  village  and  college  of  Harrow,  iuHpireit  his 
mnm,  at  othorg  a  visit  to  the  coUoge  itself,  and  an 
houi'  spent  under  the  shade  of  an  olm  in  the  chuFcb< 
yard.  His  whole  eoul  is  so  revealed  in  tlieao  two 
poems,  that  1  cannot  forbear  quoting  them  in  esteruo:— 

Ox  A  tnwTAM  ViBw  or  tiw  Viuacik  jiifo  Scnooi.  or 

1  tABROW-OK-TnB-IIILI- 
**  Oh  1  tnihi  jmrtNfU*  rtttrU  >i  Jupter  uino*." — Taati.. 

Y«  aa'Dtw  or  my  oblliUiool,  whow  lovod  nooltectlea 
EmUltort  Ilio  pnasnt,  eattvfttxtd  vrlth  th«  put; 

WhcK  Kli>noi)  fint  dawnM  on  Um  |«weno[  rvBivticai, 
Anil  rtivudiliipi  were  Ibnn'il,  loo  ronuutic  to  bat ; 

Wlieni  Cuicy  yol  Jofs  to  Iraoe  ilie  reMinbUiiM 

(>(  coQinulrii,  ill  friouilitiip  aud  nif*Gh»f  ftltictl, 
ilow  n«lcoriia  U>  can  yont  tii^'cr>f]idia|i  icni«in)]nmc«, 

Wbioh  rata  in  ih«  boMtn,  though  bope  ia  deaM  I 

Affmin  I  i«vUlt  Iha  bills  wbsra  wo  spoHcd, 

Tbe  stnams  when  we  ewam,  taA  tbe  Held*  wbore  wa  rouglit  | 
Ttie  aohool  «bcK,  loud  vmni'd  by  the  bdl,  m  ntotUA, 

To  |iOTc  o*cr  lh«  prcorpU  by  jwl^^og^lM  UaKht, 

Again  I  litlioM  wlicire  for  hoimi  1  hAve  jiondetM, 

Am  rocllr^ng,  at  en,  on  jon  lombMone  I  ky : 
Or  mmil  the  «i«vp  brow  of  ibe  churdhfard  I  •mniei'A, 

To  CAlcli  the  last  gloiun  uf  the  sua'*  Ktting  ny. 

t  one*  tnore  vit>w  the  roum,  wilh  dptctatDn  sarrotinded, 
Wb(ii«,  M  ZADgn,  I  troil  oD  AlotUM  o'enbmirn  ; 

While,  to  Awdl  my  yount!  prldo,  micb  ap|>kuaM  ruMiUD^ed, 
I  fancidl  that  MooMp  biinielf  wm  onbibcae.* 

Or,  u  LMtr,  1  {loiirM  forth  Ibe  <kep  lufiicGatioa, 
By  my  lUiifihtna  of  kiugilom  and  rtiuKin  dopriTcd ; 

I'll!,  fired  by  loud  plaadil*  and  M^r-adnlatioo, 
I  regarded  lofwlf  at  a  Oarrick  nrvlved. 


*  Nawop^  a  ogutenipOTary  of  Garrick,  ronKn*  foe  hi*  pcrfenuanuc 
Xatigik 
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T«  dnuM  «r  ■nj'  Iwjluwd,  bow  modi  [  rasrec  rnu ! 

tJnfaM  yoar  loimarj  dwdla  in  m.v  braiKt; 
Tboogb  mA  vxl  duMted.  I  Re^«r  can  Tor^t  you  i 

Voiir  pJtaaiuw  nuy  null  Iw  in  fuiof  pcncat. 

TU  |i]b  foil  oft  tuikj  manaknaw  mtore  mt\ 
WluU  TNto  iliBll  the  (iMdtM  or  tlia  Tutiire  anroll  I 

Slaea  dwkni*  o'wshadow*  tlia  prcMpvcl  Mor*  tne, 
Hon  (tear  U  ibc  baun  or  the  |««t  u>  mj  ujol  I 

Uot  if,  tluough  the  oonne  of  the  ytat*  which  awftit  imi. 
Some  nctv  Joenc  or  plckntrv  Klioiitd  o<;>ra  to  tIow, 

1  will  M}*,  ithitv  with  rapr.nre  tlis  thnU);ht  thnll  i'lai«<  me, 
**  Uli  1  rach  were  Ihu  d«;n)  which  mj  inrnnc;  kncvr  I ' 


'  'X'sta  wBimN  RsSKATa  ah  Eiji  a  tbb  (.'nviioBYitKii  or  Habkiht. 

Spot  or  my  ymilh  1  whew  honry  bmnohes  eiidi. 
S««iit  by  the  bneee  ihMt  (out  lliy  olouclUai  iky ; 
Wlicre  now  alooe  t  Bioae,  who  oft  luvv  tnNl, 
With  thn«p  I  Ifwed,  thy  eofl  wkI  vwHanl  Mod ; 
Willi  thoae  wIjo,  BcatterM  fnT,  jwrcliAuoe  do|iIare, 
I.ilw  mc,  thn  liujiiiy  ncfis™  Uipj  knew  bi.'fun! ; 
Oh  I  M  I  tnco  ifftin  tliy  wiiiiliHK  hill. 
MIiM  ey«  AditiiK,  my  hoait  A^on«  ilioc  silll, 
Tboti  <)iTio|HUg  K\m  I  hciicAtb  wtimv  li(>iij;ha  I  Ia}', 
Awl  freqiirnt  miian]  lh(i  twilii^lit  limini  au-Ay  ; 
Whtn,  H  tb^  onoe  rnn  wont,  my  limbs  rwlior. 
Bill  Ah  I  witfaoul  th#  tlioti;:ht(i  which  Lhea  went  niiit>- 
llon  iki  tliy  hnuichra,  moaninK  to  the  Mad, 
Invila  the  boeom  to  fmaI)  the  jnai. 
And  nem  lo  whisper,  aa  they  gently  swell, 
"  TniMi,  white  thou  canal,  a  lingeriiip,  IaiI  fnrewelt  t" 

\Vhcn  fMo  Aholl  ohill,  al  leiiglb,  tliia  fcrrrV]  brmal, 
AbA  tstni  Ita  care*  anil  |McioTi»  into  rral. 
Oft  liBTe  1  thuiighi,  't  would  MwihL'  my  dyln^  hour, — 
If  alight  may  noothc  whtn  lit«  ruiijns  b*r  |kiwlt. — 
To  kttow  eomn  hnmble  fcrare,  Aoma  dattow  cell, 
Wotild  hlcti'  niy  biMom  where  (t  loved  (0  dwell. 
With  thb  Iotk)  dtmni,  mfChiiiks,  't  were  iwevl  to  die — 
And  btn  it  liDgor'd,  b<T«  nir  Utmi  mixht  lie ; 
Hen  might  t  litxp  wbcn-  al]  my  bopeeafOM; 
Sana  of  my  youth,  and  coach  of  my  rajwae ; 
For  erer  slretdiM  Iwneatb  thi«  Tnanitinit  shade, 
Pm^d  by  the  luif  where  onoe  my  childhood  pUyM ; 
Wni|it  b)  llii.-  mil  that  vcibi  l.hi.-  agiol  I  Inved, 
Mlx'd  with  tliQ  carlh  o'er  which  my  footatn|M  ntov-ed ; 

l-ART   I.  T 
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ItlMt  by  tkio  umpu»  thai  cWn'd  roy  itwlliful  ««r, 
llouni'd  bf  Um  few  my  aoul  aclnioaledgnl  lien; 
I>tti|or«d  by  Ao«e  in  enrly  <!»}*•  allied. 
And  BiirFiMnilTT'd  by  tlw  world  boada. 


"But  altbougli  he  may  for  a  time,"  says  Moore,  *'  have 
experienced  tliisi  kind  of  moral  atomy,  it  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  be  long  witliout  attaching  himself  to 
somebody,  and  the  friendship  which  he  conoeired  for 
EkUlcston — a  man  younger  than  hiimtcli',  and  not  at 
all  of  his  rank  in  Bociety — even  surpassed  in  ardour 
all  the  other  attachments  of  his  youth.'' 

wan  one  of  the  choristors  at  Cambridge.  His  tale 
for  music  attracted  Byron's  attention.  When  he 
lost  the  society  of  Long,  who  had  been  his  solo  com- 
fort at  Cambridge,  lie  took  very  much  to  the  company 
of  young  IMdIetiton.  One  fculs  how  much  he  was 
attiiched  to  him,  on  reading  thoiie  linei;  in  which  ho 
thanks  Eddleston  for  a  coniehan  heart  he  had  sunt 
him: — 

Tub  Cosbuav. 

"  No  apMWna  splendnnir  of  thla  atone 
Kiidian  it  to  my  rnumurj  over ; 
With  liiirlrc  Otily  ohoo  U  uliotir. 
Anil  MnHhes  modest  m  lliir  pwr. 

Soui^  who  cau  suwr  at  fr)Hidaht|>'ii  tiw, 
Bnw  for  tny  weak  pea*  uA  n:[«avcd  nie ; 

Yot  ittill  the  niinpLc  gift  t  priic^ 
For  I  am  »ure  Uw  gJTtr  loved  ia«. 

He  oOer'd  it  with  dixwiicBBl  luok. 

A*  ftaarinl  that  I  minht  nrftuo  1l ; 
1  lold  him,  when  the  gift  I  took. 

My  only  bat  ahvvid  b«  U>  loa»  iL" 

When  EddloetoD  left,  college,  Lord  Byron  wrote  to 
Vim  Pigott  a   letter  full  of  r^ret  at  Iiaving^  lost 
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his  yoHthftil  friend,  nnd   thanking  her  for  having 
taken  an  iuUirest  in  him. 

"  During  the  whole  time  we  were  at  Cambridge 
iDgether,"  aays  Uyron,  "we  saw  each  other  every 
day,  summer  and  winter,  and  never  once  found  a 
moment  of  ennui,  but  parted  each  day  with  greater 
regret.  I  trust,"  )ic  added,  at  the  end  of  his  letter, 
■'  that  you  will  eoroe  day  see  lis  together ;  that  is  the 
being  I  esteem  most,  though  I  love  several  others." 

But  in  the  year  ISil  Eddlcston  died  of  eousump- 
tion ;  and  Lord  Byron  wrote  to  Miss  Pigiitt's  mother, 
to  bog,  of  her  to  return  the  oomcUan  lieart  which  he 
bail  entriiKte<!  to  her  care,  because  it  had  "  now  ac- 
quired a  value  which  he  wished  it  had  uuver  had;" 
the  original  donor  having  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  a  few  monthe  before,  and  being  *'tbe  sixth  in 
the  space  of  four  nmnths  of  a  series  of  Mcnda  and 
rclatioim  whom  he  had  tost  eiuce  May." 

The  cornelian  heart  was  restored,  and  Byron  waa 
informed  that  he  bad  only  entrusted  it,  but  not 
given  it  lo  Miss  Pigott.    It  was  on  loaruingof  Eddle- 

on'fl  death  that  Byron  added  the  touching  ntjith 
iza  to  the  second  canto  of '  Childe  llarol<l.' 

After  speaking  of  the  hope  of  meeting  again,  in  a 
celestial  abode,  those  whom  he  loved  on  earth,  and  all 
tLo*«  who  taught  the  truth,  he  oxctaima, — 

"  Thi-tt;  tiion  I — wliww  lovn  uid  Wh  lo;nihet  fleJ. 
Harp  lull  mp  hen  to  lovo  and  liwt  in  vsiii — 
TwtDi^l  wiUi  mj  heart,  and  con  I  deem  thor  dnul 
WliKii  hi\t\  Uv-iiiorjr  finclita  on  lay  brain  ? 
Wdl — 1  will  drMiai  tlial  we  iuh;^  dmvI  agalu. 
And  <nw  Ui«  riiioii  to  my  raomt  bnoat : 
If  tujibt  (■(  jrounii:  RiunoinbfMiaD  Uiim  nauAiQ, 
Br  ««  it  mn.v  Piilurll}'*  bvVat. 
For  MclwvmHwenaui^  tohnuwUij  j|iint  bleat!" 

T   2 
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Among  the  chiMren  younger  than  himself  of 
whom  he  efita1>lislie<l  IiimM^lf  the  protector,  one  of 
those  he  loved  hent  was  liis  fag  Witliam  Ilanieiw. 


Harness. 

The  Rev.  William  Harness  is  the  author  of  the 
work  entitlei)  the  '■  Kehitions  l«tween  Cliristianity  and 
Ha[)[Mut.>ss  bv  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  esteemed 
friends  of  Liord  Byron.' 

Harness  was  ibm'  years  younger  than  Bvron,  and 
oa«  of  the  earliest  friends  he  made  at  Harrow. »  Lord 
1tvrt>Q  had  not  been  long  at  the  school,  and  had  not 
\-et  formed  any  friendfihip  with  other  boys,  when  lie 
fokw  a  boy.  ^'  still  lame  from  an  accident  of  his  child- 
hood, and  litit  JDBt  reooverod  from  a  severe  illness, 
bullied  by  »  Ixiy  much  older  and  stronger  than 
himself."     Byron  interfered  and  took  his  part. 

"  We  both  seem  perfectly  to  recollect,"  says  be, 
"  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  uhI  regret,  the  houra 
«•  once  i)aesed  togetlier  ;  and  I  a9StiT«  jou,  most  an* 
oeivty,  they  are  numbered  amongst  the  happiest  of 
my  brief  dinmirle  of  enjoyment  I  am  now  getting 
into  years,  tliat  i»  to  s»y,  I  was  t«-enty  a  month  ago, 
and  another  year  will  f«nd  me  into  the  world,  to  run 
my  career  of  folly  with  the  nest.  I  was  then  just 
fourtc^'u — you  were  almost  the  firel  of  my  Harrow 
friends,  certainly  the  first  in  my  esteem,  if  not  in 
date;  but  an  abecnce  from  Harrow  for  some  time 
shortly  after,  and  new  connexions  on  your  side,  and 
tlto  difference  in  our  conduct,  from  that  turbulent 
and  notous  di8|)08ition  of  mine  which  impelled  me 
[into   every  speciee  «if  misduef,    all  tfaeee  circom- 
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Stances  combined  fo  destroy  our  intimacy,  which 
affection  urged  mc  to  coiitiuue,  aud  Mcmor\'  compels 
nio  to  re^^ret.  But  there  is  not  a  circiuustaucc  at- 
tending that  ]>eriod,  hardly  asenteuce  we  exchanged, 
which  is  not  impressed  on  my  mind  at  this  moment. 

"  There  is  another  circumstance  you  do  not  know  : 
— the  first  lines  I  ever  attempted  at  Harrow  were 
iidtlreesed  to  you ;  hut  as  on  our  return  from  the 
liolidayt)  wc  were  strangers,  the  lines  were  de- 
stroyed. 

"  1  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  theme  than  I  intended, 
and  I  sliall  now  conctude  with  what  1  ought  to  liave 
li^^m.  Will  you  soiuetimcn  write  to  me  ?  I  do  not 
ask  it  of^n,  and,  if  we  meet,  let  us  be  what  we  should 
Ix),  and  what  we  were." 

Yonng  Harness,  gifle<l  with  a  calm  and  mild  tem- 
perament, was  being  educated  for  Oio  Church.  Be- 
Mdesbting  always  at  Harrow,  and  four  years  younger 
than  Ilyron,  the  Ufa  whicb  the  latter  led  at  New- 
stead,  and  at  Cambridge  did  not  suit  one  destined  to  a 
career  which  revjuirea  greater  severity  of  demeanour. 
But  the  two  friends  corresponded,  and  Lord  Byron 
sent  him  one  of  his  early  copies  of  '  Uours  of  Idlo- 
neaa.'  Li  the  letter  which  the  Rev.  W.  Harness 
wrote  to  Moore,  after  Byron's  death,  to  teli  him  the 
nature  of  the  ipmrrel  which  he  and  Byron  had  had 
together,  and  their  suhBequent  reconciliation,  he  ends 
by  saying :~  * 

"  Our  conversation  was  renewed  and  continued 
from  tliat  time  till  his  going  al'roaJ.  Whatever 
£tiUt«  liord  Byron  may  have  exiiihited  towards 
otJiurB,  to  myself  he  was  always  uniformly  affec- 
tionate. .    .    [  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance 
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of  ofiriee  or  nnkindpcas  in  the  whole  coarse  of  oar 
inttsMcy  to  aUe^  against  him." 

:  &i^  to  vhiefa  Haroen  allndcs,  and  which  he 

of  tfae  kiod  to  which  Byron 

r,  ooMnowL     Having  lost 

of  Ids  earij  md  bsit  fiioida,  Edward  Long, 

•■  Ab  otfavs  bw^  yuad  &r  md  neax.  sfaroad 

^o«t  dieir  rei|)eetiTe  csreere 

1  ^KMt  the  only  eariv  friend 

ine  «■■  affnmdaag  ■huu  he  was  going 
Wi  gl  i  to  traiwJ  sad  to  kvn  by  atndy 
«f  Halapk  Hi*  hasit  ww  wv«nd«d 
done  htm.  hy  the 
be  had  tsfeneaoadt 
%r*i  brtBl  iiiiiiiiw  af  Ik  *iio«>  eT  IdlenesB* 
^M»  ^fM  oi  tern  b  ■fill  l^adCtefi^wid  by 
^  aK>i»«  dWtwhriH.  «MU»»jr««tofa«taUthe 
int.  ^tUK.  whidk  h^  Ht  vet  appeared, 
4Im|  ^»  oMXMM  '-rf  wludl  nigbt  ban*  en—ofcd  him  a 
hiUe  &w  past  mniiiliiaiirw^  be  6^  ■  ftieadahip 
hih  >*tlv:  ntUci,  and  ^lailMBhilj  m  lAe  iJciJifciti.  oT 
Mwii<«».  Ak  tfaoB  Tefvcntial  t^a,  TTjmmiii  (In  it 
9Mh«r  thro^rb  the  teJaeie  of  hi*  faaBtr  ami  rela- 
WMH^or  tfamagb  m  oeiiD*  tbak  b»  gnKipleB  wen 
«»tb*r  tiiMwiad  to  the  hetetofat  i'  i  of  Lowi 
Bh-ivAa) — IwiImtwI  eoldhr  towanfa  Bfvaa.  DaUaa^ 
Wwerer.  iHm>  froan  paritaniflB  aad  fitoOr  pride, 
ftod  evtai  fiimt  jealoflaj',  was  laAer  aa  eaemv  of 
lAtrd  Bvtod'r  iDteUectnal  frieada— (eanteafing  Uiat 
I  it  wa^  tl>ey  who  bad  inrtOkd  into  Bjnos  ■■  the  anti- 
[orthgtiox  views  which  the  poet  had  adopted) — makee 
in  favooT  of  Hameaa. 
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i}yron  spoke  of  Ilnrnew  with  an  aifeotion  wlitch 
be  ho|M4  waa  repaid  to  liim.  I  ofteu  niet  Iiim  at 
New8tead,  and  both  he  and  Ityron  liad  had  tlioir 
portraits  taken,  vrhicli  they  were  to  make  a  preeent 
of  to  one  another.  It  was  not  until  some  unknown 
cause  8i>raiif)^  up  to  estHhlisL  a  coldness  between  tho 
two  friends  tluit  tbuir  iutiiimcy  ceased,  and  at  the 
same  time  Harness's  visits  to  Newstead.  Byron  felt 
it  very  keenly. 

In  what  dcgi'ce  the  conduct  of  Harness  hurt  Lord 
Byron  and  contrihiited  to  tho.se  explosions  of  luia- 
anthropy  which,  slight  and  passing  as  tlwy  were ; 
have  nevertheless  been  urged  n»  a  reproach  against 
his  first  and  necond  cantos  of  *  Childe  Harold,'  1  shall 
examine  later. 

Here  it  is  onlv  nocesBary  to  say  that  in  a  eoul 
such  as  hia,  where  rancour  could  never  livei  such  a 
coldness  wounded  him  without  altering  his  Kentimeiite 
ill  any  way.  After  two  years' abseuoe  ho  relumed 
to  England,  and  bo  heartily  forgave  Harness  that 
he  actually  wixhed  to  de<licate  to  him  tbo  firvL  two 
tsuitos  of  '  Childe  Harold,'  and  only  gave  up  tliis  idea 
5t)m  a  genenius  fear  that  its  dedication  might  injure 
liim  in  bis  clerical  profession,  on  account  of  certain 
stanzas  in  the  poem  which  were  not  quite  ortliodox. 

•'  The  letter,"  saya  iloore,  "  in  which  he  expi^sscs 
the^e  delicate  sentiments  i^  uulbrtunatety,  lost." 

Some  moutlu!  after  his  return  to  Englatid  ho  ii> 
MUmed  his  correspondence  with  Hamesx,  and  both 
tlie  friends  assembled  at  iS'ewsleiul,  Hariicg»,  how- 
ever»  as  a  clergyman,  was  severe  in  his  Judgmeuta. 
Byron  wjrote  to  him ; — 

"  You  are  censorious,  child  ;  when  you  are  a  little 
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older,  you  will  learn  t«  dislike  everybody,  bat  abu^ 

uobody I   thank  you  moBt  truly  for 

Ike  concluding  part  of  your  letter.  I  have  been 
of  late  uot  mucli  accostonied  to  kindneBR  from  any 
quarter,  and  1  am  Dot  the  less  pleased  to  meet  witli  it 
a^;aiD  from  one  in  whom  I  had  known  it  earliest. 
I  have  not  elianged  in  all  my  rambluigs;  Harrow, 
■■d  of  course  yoarwlf^  neirer  left  me,  and  tbe 

■e  to  tbe  very  spot  to  which  that  sentence 
lb»  mind  of  the  &llen  Argive.     Our  Inti- 

tj  ba(^  Won  we  began  to  date  at  all,  aiid  it 
nste  with  you  to  cu&tinae  it  till  the  boor  which  must 
miwbw  it  and  me  with  the  thin|ps  that  were." 

Two  daya  aftcu'wanls^  h»  wtites  to  him  again  a 
Mter  f«U  of  endiaarttig  MEpKwinaa,  couched  in  a 
friwdly  taoe  of  intenst,  ^  wUefa  the  following 
•KtraetB  are  inetanoes:— 

**  And  now,  cfaQd.  what  art  thoa  doing  ?  Reading, 
I  traeL  I  want  to  see  you  take  a  Ji^ree.  Remeuiber, 
this  18  the  meet  important  period  of  your  life;  and 
dott't  disappuni  your  papa  and  jroor  aunt  and  all 
your  kin,  besides  myself. 

"  Yoo  «w,  mio  eariimiMj  what  a  pestilent  oorte- 
»(H>udei)i  I  am  likely  to  beoonte;  but  then  you  shall 
be  as  quiet  at  Newstead  as  you  please,  and  1  won't 
distiu-b  your  studies  as  I  do  now." 

On  tilt-   Utli   of  December,  of  the  same  year,  be 

iuvitos  Moore  to  Newstead  and  says,  "  H will  be 

here,  and  a  young  friend  named  Uameas,  the  earliest 
and  dearest  I  ever  had  from  the  third  fonn  at  Harrow 
to  this  hour." 
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/Vnd,  finally,  be  wrote  to  liarneHi  I  bat  he  had  no 
greater  pleasum  tliau  to  hear  from  him ;  mdccd,  that 
it  was  more  than  a  pleasure. 

lIlS   LATRR    FrIKNDB. 

When  he  had  reached  his  nineteenth  year,  which 
waa  the  second  of  his  stay  at  Cambridge,  Byrou 
(having  lost  sight  of  most  of  his  Harrow  friends 
to  whom  he  d(.-dicated  his  verses,  and  having  lo»i 
both  liong  and  Kddleston)  suddenly  found  himself 
launched  into  tliu  vortex  of  a  University  life,  for 
which  he  had  no  liking.  Happily,  however,  he  was 
thrown  among  young  men  of  great  distinction,  whom 
fato  had  then  gathered  at  Cambridge. 

"  It  was  so  brilliant  a  constellation,"  says  Moore, 
"  that  perhaps  such  a  one  will  never  he  seen  again." 
Among  these  he  selected  his  fnends  firom  their 
literary  merit.  Those  he  most  distinguished  were 
Hohbouse,  Matthews,  Bunks,  and  Scroupc  Davies. 
They  formed  a  ooterle  at  Cambridge  and  spent  most 
of  their  holidays  at  Ncwstcad. 


HoanousE. 

Sir  Jolm  Cam  Hnhhousu,  Bart.,  since  created  a 
peer,  under  the  name  of  Lord  Uroughton,  is  one  of 
the  etatetimeu  and  writeni  the  memory  of  whom  Eng- 
land moflt  reveres.  It  is  he  whom  Byron  addressBB 
a8  Moschus  in  the  '  Hints  from  Horace.'  After  being 
Byron's  friend  at  college,  he  became  his  faithful  com- 
panion likewise  in  his  travels,  and  tliroughout  his 
^ortJived  but  brilliant  career.  It  was  he  who  acoam- 
panied  Byron  in  the  fatal  journey  to  Scaliam,  where 
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Uyrou  wetUed  Misa  Milbauk.  It  woa  ho  who  stood 
best  man  ou  tliat  oocaBion,  aad  it  was  be  whom 
Byron  selected  aa  his  executor.  i. 

As  soon  08  Byron  became  of  age  in  1800,  the 
two  friends  left  England  together  to  visit  Greece, 
Portngttt,  Si)aJn,  and  Turkey.  The  results  of  these 
travels  wore,  Byron's  first  two  cantos  of  'Cliilde 
Harold,'  and  Hohhonso's  'Journey  across  Alhauia, 
and  other  Provinces  of  Turkey  in  Euroiw  and  in 
Aaia.' 

On  tlieir  return  to  England,  their  intimacy  did  not 
cea«.\  "  Ilobhoiiae,"  Byron  was  wont  to  say,  "  ever 
gvls  mo  out  of  difficidty  ;'*  aud  in  lu*  journal  of  1814 
Ik-  !Si\-«,  ^'ITohhouee  has  retomed.  lie  is  my  best 
friend,  the  most  animated  and  most  amusing,  and 
cue  whose  knowledge  la  very  deep  and  extensive. 
UobhouM  toKl  DHi  ton  thousand  anoodutes  of  Napr> 
Ww,  wUoh  xamt  be  true.  Hobbouae  is  the  uioei 
t|ih.<vv«lui5  of  travelling  companions,  and  tOBlj^ 
«>Awlk*»t.* 

l*M\t  BvTV«  wished  him  to  be  his  best  ntan  when 
mwrried  Mtss  Millxuili:  «t  Seaham,  and  aflcr  liia 
M^wratiou  from  ber  HoUmxmb  joittcd  him  in  Switzei^ 
laud.  Thfv  tnvellcd  together  throogfa  the  Oberland, 
ai>d  visited  ull  the  acx-neK  \ihich  ti^ired  that  iiiag<- 
uiticeut  poem  entitled  '  Manfred.'  ThKMO  they  lefl 
Rx-  Italy,  and  visited  it  from  Xortb  to  SoDtfa;  from 
the  Ai]m  to  Koine.  The  rsutt  of  tbi«  joocney  was 
the  fourth  canto  of  *  C'hilde  Hfmitl**  *  fro^  Bvroo,  aod 
trum  HubhouHi  a  volume  of  notes,  wlodi  oODStitutes 
a  work  of  very  grunt  nirrit.  If  such  a  oompuiion 
was  agreeable  Ut  Byron,  Bynin  ww  not  iesa  ao  to 
Hobhouise:,  who  dtjplurui  a  journey  lie  had  made  with- 
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cnrt  the  company  of  that  frienj,  whose  perspicacity 
of  obeorvatioii  and  ingeniouB  remarks  iii)ite<l  in 
[H'odadng  that  liveliness  nod  good  humour,  wliich 
take  away  half  the  atiiij^of  fatigue,  and  soften  the 
aspect  of  danger  and  of  difficulties. 

During  his  absence  from  England  Byron  always 
inHisted  that  all  matters  relating  to  the  ecttlcment  of 
his  affair-s  should  {ku»  tlirongh  the  hands  of  lioh- 
hnuce,  his  "alter  ego"  when  near  or  when  absent. 
His  highest  testimony  of  regard  and  friendship  for 
Hobhonse,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  tJio  dedication 
of  ihv  fourtli  canto  of  'Childe  Harold,"  which  was 
written  iu  Italy  in  1815,  and  which  is  as  follows  : — 


CiiTTO  TBK  Fovenu. 

■1^  JtJtn  HMioHU,  Etq.,  AM.,  F.S.S.,  .!-c 

Voila.  Januwy  i,  IRIS. 
nuK  HonBODRB,— After  an  interval  of  ciglit  j-iiini  twtwcen  ihetxnn- 
(■■atSimof  itic  first  0111)  but  cantua  orChiMc  IlnmU,  the  oacJ<i»luii  vfllie 
pCMnlt  ia  alont  lo  be  niitniiilUil  to  flic  [•iiblic.  In  jiArliiii^  uilli  lu  uU  a 
rrlvnj.  ll  in  nut  vxlniodlinary  tl^il  I  hWuM  nxtui  to  one  atill  olilcr  tuul 
ti«ltcr, — ta  OIK'  wlie  ha*  b«biil<J  tbe  birtli  uid  death  of  the  othir,  anil  b> 
wIkhti  I  am  Iu  more  indrlivd  Tor  the  Kdal  adnuiU^Ji  of  an  rnlighb^inl 
rriaik'b!il|<,  liiHo— llioiigli  not  oiii^rftttftLl — 1  can,  or  «ouId  be,  10  ChlMe 
UuuM,  Tor  any  {mlilJe  (iivour  rcflccleJ  iLrm^gli  [lie  [oeni  on  Ihf  pjot, — to 
(Mia  irlioin  I  lisve  kni>wn  tons  ""^  accompaniM  far,  nhinn  I  haTc  found 
w»k*fiil  o*itr  my  slc)>n««  auil  kind  iu  toy  Mirow,  glad  in  my  imtjierity 
and  finn  in  luj  advcnitjr.  tniu  to  oouiiael  axid  tnuty  Co  pciil, — to  a  frund 
oAm  tri«d  anil  never  found  wnnling ; — to  joundf. 

In  M  Aoing,  I  recur  from  ficilon  to  (mth ;  and  in  dndiMttng  to  you. 
In  it«  CDOi|il«U  oc  tt  Icnai  t«iivlud«l  tlati-,  a  |>u«l.lual  work  winch  U  Uio 
loDient,  Ihe  mtmt  tbniightfnl  and  cflnijmhrtiiivF  uf  my  coiupoKiliuuii,  1 
wlab  10  ilo  hooonr  lo  myw-lf  hy  th«  rcoori)  of  many  vcanT  mtitnncy  nitb 
■  nnn  of  kwoing,  of  laknl,  of  alMdiuas,  and  of  bouuur.  It  ia  not  for 
tnioiU  Gkc  oun  u  giro  or  to  rtcdTo  flaltery ;  yrt  the  ]inu*(«  of  alucvrlty 
karf  ov«r  Imtti  [<nnillnl  U)  llic  tciIoc  of  friendtliip;  uid  it  i«  not  for  you. 
nor  «>«n  Air  others,  tiul  lo  rtrlicre  a  li««rt  wblcb  liaa  not  cUcwbvn,  or 
lalcly,  bctn  tt>  much  aoonatomixl  la  the  eiicuuiiler  of  ^ixid-vin  as  to 
irtlluitMal  Iha  ahock  firmly,  ihiU  t  Ihua  ntlcniit  h>  ocauriiomorata  yniir 
KOod  ijualitica,  or  laUier  ih>;  ad<ranta«:>«  wlikA  I  bave  deriwd  froin  llioir 
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«(  Ifaa  drteoT  thi*  iBUtr,  th»  anniKiMijr 
^  gf  tDJ  pM  «xlM(SW.*  tnl   which  ouiBOt 

him  «  man   a^toMt  naiUeeOai  «r 

tiwil,  aaA  m  hw  Ma  ten  cxftfioiocd,  uid 
tkfaUic  Ictttr  flf  kii  tfMcfM  and  Of 

al  tviow  |«riod>,    thi 

Oi—w,  Ao*  MiDor.  *ai 

t  to  ■■  «  bw  r«u«  ago, 

1W  |i>^  abiS  or  the  t^lgnOH 

I  h«;  1*1  pvbH*  ii  may  I 

■•wilfelteipi  tTbcre  iti 
nuwo 
ho««v«rih(ili 

•bJ  f  I«ft  with  n' 
onUliaTCkA 


«3I  W  foiuul 


11^1 '»Vt    w 


n,  i^U  it  w«  iDjr  —'-nrtw.  takr  m  llw 
^M(  wmdi^  apou  ibe  [imiwir  wtMc  U  ItsUaa] 
KiUUMB.     Bu  tha  t«U,  widDB  iW  limiu 
>    wfflAmt  fot   the   lafavnnlb  of  eil 
><'StiuM:  loil  &r  tltr  nbulc  i/  th«  D« 
«n  iaittiiod  |0  youKi^  and  Uicm 
>«  "i.uuuMiua  ofthv  lest. 
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It  la  alao  *  ilclltale.  anil  du  veiy  gratohil  U«k,  to  iliwieTt  opon  the 
lit«riilurr  and  niHn[ii>r8  of  it  iialion  »•>  diiiniiiiilBr ;  aiuj  ivquiruB  nii  Nttoiiticin 
and  tiu|JWtnlity  wluch  iioiild  toJuoe  ua — IbouRh  fL-tbnjn  tin  ionticiitivu 
ofaMTVon,  nor  JKnoniDt  of  tbo  lanpu^^  or  cuHtding  o(  Ihe  i^ixiplR  anion^t 
vrtiotn  «•  liav«i  rvnotl^  abode — (o  distract,  or  at  Imsl  ili-fer  our  jud^,iu(-iit, 
■ad  men  ounm'Ijr  exunSu*  our  inrornulioD.  The  aUle  of  literary  as  ncti 
M  poUtiail  party  appcnn  to  run,  or  to  Aave  run.an  hifth.  that  for  antmnger 
to  clcer  imparttAlly  bolwcm  thdin  ii  next  to  impoiiaililc.  It  may  be  Rnnii)[h, 
li>en,  at  least  for  my  (lurjoie.  to  quote  IVora  their  own  beaatiful  lan^;uage 
— '•  Mi  j*re  che  in  im  jjmho  tuitu  pooliuo,  cho  vacia  lit  liugua  la  piil  oolrile 
(d  (iMHme  la  fab  dolce,  tultc  tultv  to  vio  divurac  ai  {lOWiiio  Icnlan-,  a  cht! 
■nclte  U  patria  di  Alfiori  c  di  ftlooti  iiou  lia  [wntuto  l'aDtlc>>  valoa-,  >a  lutt« 
«an  4on«l)bo  ctacre  U  prituu."  luiy  lias  istvax  niinica  still :  Ouiurn,  Uonti, 
D(D  Poaoolo^  I'iiidemontr,  Vjaeonli,  Monrlli,  I'.ia'unnrn,  Alhriizi,  Untmv 
pliaatt,  Mai,  )lii«ii>xidi,  Aglictti,  and  Viwca,  will  K'caru  to  >ho  present 
gmeratluB  an  faiiiiotmible  {il&w  lu  iniMt  of  tlio  ilefortiutDU  uf  art,  tciviicu, 
and  bdUa  Icitrea;  and  in  aome  the  very  highcAL  Enrope — the  Worid— 
hM  hul  ooe  Oaii»nt. 

It  has  hKK  luniuwhenr  aaid  by  Alduri,  that  "La  piiuita  uomo  oaaoe 
pill  rotmita  in  Italia  clio  in  qiinliinqiic  allnt  terra — o  ohc  gU  at4W  atrooi 
d«iiUi  dio  V)  ai  corainollono  iie  eonv  una  I'mva,"  Without  (iibacTilnniC  U> 
tha  latter  [art  of  bin  {Tupotiiiioii — a  daiiicvrvaa  doctrine,  Oip  UuiIi  of  vliicli 
may  ba  diapnlcd  on  better  groucutis  namely,  that  tbo  ttaliuus  aru  hi  ut) 
napocl  men  feradotis  Ifaan  their  nclshbonra — iliat  man  must  bo  nilfiilly 
Uibd,  or  ignoraDlly  h««dleaf,  who  ii  not  stractc  with  the  exiraoMiunry 
ea{iactly  d  thin  p«>pl«.  or,  if  mcli  a  word  tie  Hdmiaoiblc,  Uitnr  cu/iabUilie*, 
the  fadtity  of  Uieir  acquivitiuEu,  the  m|)idity  of  their  conoqiticnui,  the  lire 
flf  thair  fgKiuui.  thair  aaiac  of  beauty,  aod  amidat  all  ihe  diandvanUc'*  of 
reyaatcd  mxilaticms,  the  deaolatloa  of  batltca,  aud  Ike  deapalr  of  a^na, 
tbor  atill  itiii|U«[iohcd  "tonsing  after  iininortAlity"^thoianiortahty  of 
Uid*TMidauee.  Aad  wbeii  m  ouraelvea,  tn  nUva  round  tlio  valla  of  Rome, 
li«u<i  Uw  altniile  latu«st  of  ^e  labouren*  oborua.  "  RoDui  1  Boom  I  Ituma  I 
Boma  DOn  t  pih  oomc  era  prima,"  it  wnii  diflicitit  not  to  conlrasi  thi* 
atelancboly  diipi  taith  Ihn  InccbitnAl  kat  of  the  acmip  of  cxnltntioii  alill 
Tailed  IrcaD  the  Ixiudon  laveniH,  over  llie  carua^  of  Uoot  8t.  Jcuu',  aiid 
ttw  teuayal  of  Geu(j«,  of  Italy,  of  t'ruioi-,  and  of  ihe  world,  by  men  whow) 
eondoct  yon  youractf  have  cxpoacd  in  a  work  worthy  of  the  butter  daya  of 
oat  biatoiy.    fv  mc,— 

"•  tlaa  mavwo  mat  conla 
Oto  la  tui'Ui  dl  lue  cUom  aaurda." 

What  Italy  ban  pxoKd  by  the  lute  Irausfiir  of  uatiooa,  it  wer»  DsulMe 
for  Rni^ithiiMti  to  inquire,  till  it  liecomtw  naurtaincd  that  Knghuid  Haa 
aoinirvd  semMhlng  more  dian  a  permAnont  ai-my  and  a  tniapcndod  lUbcaa 
CuqM* ;  it  la  aoiough  for  Iheui  to  luok  itt  liumt'-     For  ivlint  (bey  bnv«  donv 
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^kbtoiul,  uM  wpeciall;  in  Uu:  totitli,  "  vcrilj  tbcy  wiO  Arm  iboir  mnidi*  ' 
I  at  no  vury  dwUiit  [«rii>iL 
WuLluji  j'uu,  aty  d<nr  Hubfaouw^  a  m((  ind  •gremWe  ntBtn  to  UmA 
ouuiilry  wbuw  rual  u»tfw«  eu  be  <l«)U«r  to  oooe  iIim  h>  ycttnuH.  1  (M*- 
oile  to  yoD  iliiit  poem  ia  Jin  acRi|ilctal  *tato  j  Rnd  Ti^>««t  oacn  niMv  Innr 
tnily  I  wa  «v8r,  your  obliged  and  aUooliwMle  biaud. 

-Btww. 


MArrREwe. 


ntxet^ 


"  or  tin's  remarkable  ToUDg  man,  Charles  Skintxc 
tUatthews."  Miys  Moore,  "  I  have  already  had  (WCft- 
^OD  to  s\>cak ;  hut  the  liigli  station  wliich  he  held 
Lord  IJyron'fl  aft'ection  and  admiration  may  justify 
tfr  somewhat  ampler  tribute  to  his  memory.  S 

**  There  have  seldom,  perhaps,  started  together  id 
life  so  many  youths  of  hij^h  promise  and  hop«  as 
were  to  bo  found  among  the  society  of  wliich  Lord 
Byron  formed  a  part  at  Cambridge.  Among  all 
ftliese  young  men  of  learning  and  talent,  the  8U- 
I  jjorionty  in  almnst  evei-y  department  of  Jntelleot 
*eema   to   have  Ijeen,  by  the  ready  consent  of  al^_ 

awai-ded  tf>  MutthuvrH Yonng  &(»tthun'^| 

appeai-s — in  spite  of  some  little  asperities  of  temper 
and   manner,  which    he  was  already  beginning 
Bofben  down  when  snatched  awav — to  Imve  been  on 
rbf  those  rare  individuals  who,  while  (hey  comni 

deference^  can  at  thu  samu  time  win  regard,  and  wli 
(.a«  it  were,  relieve  the  intense  feeling  of  admiratio 
which  thuy  excite  by  blending  it  witli  love." 
Matthews  died  whilst  bathing  in  the  Cam. 
On  the  7th  of  September,  1811,  Byron  -wrote  to 
Pallas  as  follows  r — "  Matthews,   Hobhotisc,  Daviet), 
and  myself,  formed  »  coterie  of  our  own  at  (Wa< 
bridge  and  elscwheru.     ,    .    .     Davios,  who  is  uut 
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•oribbler,  has  ulwayc  l>eaten  ntt  all  in  tlict  w»r  of  n'ords. 
H~ —  and  myself  always  Jiad  the  worst  of  it  with 

the  other  two,  and  «ven  M yielded  to  the  daahing 

vivacity  of  S.  D— " 


AbJ  in  anothor  letter : — 

"  Yon  did  not  know  M :  h©  was  a  man  of  tJie 

moet  JiHtoaiflhiug'  jxjwers." 

And  again,  speaking  of  his  tleatii  to  Ur.  Hodgson, 
iie  writes : — 

'*  You  will  feel  for  poor  Hobhonse ;  Matthews  was 
the  god  of  liiH  idolatry ;  and  if  intellect  could  oxalt  a 
man  above  bis  follon'8,  no  one  would  refni>e  him  pre- 
emuience." 

ipittbcws  died  at  the  time  when  he  was  offering 
himself  to  compute  for  a  lucrative  and  honourable 
position  in  the  University.  An  t>oou  as  hiH  deatli  was 
known,  it  watt  Raid  tliat  if  the  highest  taleuts  could 
be  sui-e  of  success,  if  the  strictest  principles  of  honour, 
aud  the  devotion  to  him  of  a  multitude  of  friends  could 
have  aiiHured  it,  hiit  druam  would  have  beeu  nttlitted. 

ileaidea  a  great  Biiperiority  of  intellect,  Matthews 
was  gifted  with  a  very  amusing  originality  of  thought, 
which,  joined  to  a  very  keen  sense  of  the  ridicnloua, 
exercatied  a  kind  of  irresistible  fescination.  I^ord 
Byron,  who  loved  a  joke  l>etter  than  any  one,  took 
^eat  pluaittu^  in  all  the  umuslug  uccontrioitie^  of  him 
who  was  styled  the  Dean  of  Kewstead.  wliilst  Byron 
had  been  cliristoned  by  him  the  Abbot  of  that  place„j 

Shortly  before  bis  death,  in  1821,  Byron  wi-obi  a 
very  amusing  letter  from  Bavenna  to  Murray,  recal- 
ling a  host  of  anecdotes  relating  to  Matthews,  aud 
which  well  set  forth  the  clever  eceeutricity  of  the 
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mau  for  whom  B>Ton  profceacd  so  much  eetccm  aiid 
admintion. 


SCBOOPE   DUTIES. 

We  haTe  alreachr  seen  what  Byron  thon^Iit  of 
Dhvies.  His  elei*entcffi,  his  great  vivncity,  and  his 
gaieCT,  were  great  reeoorcee  to  Byron  in  his  nio- 
MMlB  of  afliielioii.  Wben,  in  181),  Byron  expe- 
rtencvi)  the  bittereet  loss  of  his  life  —  that  of  his 
iHotlwr — be  wrote  from  Kewstead  to  heg  that  Davies 
«nwiil  txxne  and  voosole  him. 

Skwrtly  aft«r.  he  wrote  to  Hodgson  to  say,  *'  Davies 
ba»  b*!«fi  here.     Hie  gaievv,  which  death  iteelf  cannot 
k>B  b«wD  of  giest  serrke  to  me  :  hot  it  most 
Aat  oar  laughter  was  very  fal»)." 

ITe  mvei  ttot  f\<n:et  to  mention,  among  the  friends 
of  BvTDO.  Wiltauu  Banks,  Mr.  P^t,  of  Southwell, 
m»A  Mr.  Hodjrsoa,  a  writer  of  great  merit,  who 
wutf  uoe  of  his  vompaBMNiB  at  Newstcad,  and  with 
vhoiu  he  oorrwfHMhied  even  daring  his  voyage  in  the 
but.  Kor  all  these  be  ■nintiinrd  tlirot^out  life 
A»  bndwi  remreaBtlhnaeew  as  abo  fin-  Mr.  Boecher, 
ftur  whon  b»  Mttertained  ik  regard  equal  to  his  afTeotion. 
Mr.  IfeaelHr  baviug  dieapfKoved  of  the  moral  ten- 
dvucv  of  hi«  <>arlT  poeaiB.  Lord  Byron  destroy  eel  in 
tMeDifbt  th»whoieoftl«&rst  edition  of  those  poems, 
ik  ordvr  toprovehssmaeof  esteem  lor  Mr.  Beecher's 
ogNak*^  In  the  same  caivgory  w«  shookl  place  Lord 
Ryrvin'?  fnea^htp  fiir  Dr.  Dniry.  his  tutor  at  Harrow ; 
bat  thB  Utter  frveodskip  w  »  uuked  with  feelings  of 
respect,  Teneraiioo,  and  giatitwle^  that  I  ha<l  mther 
^leak  of  it  bter.  when  I  «faa|]  treat  of  the  last-named 
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quality,  fls  one  of  the  most  noticeabie  in  Lord  Byron's 
character. 

Obibp  wmcn  he  KXPtatiENCKD  at  the  Loss  op  nis 

PniENIK. 

Tlio  grief  which  the  loss  of  his  friends  occasioned 
to  him  was  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  affection 
which  be  entertained  for  them.  By  a  curious  fatality 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  loi>e  at  an  early  age  almost 
all  those  he  loved.  This  gi-ief  reached  its  climax  on 
bis  retoru  from  his  first  travels. 

"If,"  says  Moore,  "to  be  able  to  depict  powerfully 
the  painful  oraotious  it  is  neoeBsary  first  to  have  expe- 
rienced them,  or,  in  other  words,  if,  for  the  poet  to 
be  great,  the  man  must  miffer.  Lord  Byron,  it  must  be 
owned,  paid  early  this  dear  price  of  mastery.  In 
the  short  space  of  one  montli,"  be  Hays  in  a  note 
on  *  Childe  Harold,  "  I  have  lost  her  who  gave  me 
being,  and  most  of  those  who  made  that,  tieing  toler- 
able." Of  these  young  Wingfiold,  whom  we  have  seen 
high  on  the  list  of  his  Harrow  favourites,  died  of 
a  fever  at  Coimbra ;  and  Matthews,  tlie  idol  of  hiw 
artmiratdon  at  Cambridge,  was  drowned  whilst  bathing 
in  the  Cam.  The  following  letter,  written  shortly 
afler,  shows  so  powerful  a  feeling  of  regret,  and  di»- 
playa  such  real  gi'ief,  that  it  h  almost  painful  to 
peruse  it : — 

"  Mt  deareot  Davijx, 

"  Some  curse  hangs  ovi>r  me  and  mine.  Mv 
mother  lies  a  corjMie  in  this  house ;  one  of  my  liest 
friends  is  drowned  in  a  ditch.  What  can  I  aay, 
or  think,  or  do  ?  My  di-ar  Scroope,  if  you  can  spare  a 
moment,  do  come  down  to  me  ;  I  want  a  friend.  Mat- 
PABT.  I.  li 
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— ».vs    !ai    -trer  '^^ls  ■Trinen  on  Friday ;  on  Satarday 

-.!.  .niiTv  wbo  W3S   like  Matthews? 

;^  -imvst  lesolate;  left  almost  alone 

.id  '  'u  v'^u  and  H and  M , 

-1-;  -:.;rviviirs  while  I  can." 

'-    ■:-_       "x.'.^s    i;"::^  1st  of  August,  he  says: — 

:-  ^.  . .  -       -1  -:■    _-.  ■•  r  me  beinff.  I  have  lost  more 

:iL.<;    iii:  '  ei:::r -olerable.     Matthewa, 

-    -r>-{    iutUS.  -la*  perished  miserably 

!!•■■■>     :  '::•:;  ''.uii:  niy  poor  school- 

.-  :.  '  ■.:;:. rv  TTtiiin  a  month:   and 

-.  -..  ra.-i  r*_':::  :'.i  :iir^nr,  bat  not  seen  one. 
-  ■;».  ^■■  -;::t.I  iZ  rse  'iay  pass  along 
•^  .      -■■:'-■.■•  ~x  Till  ■:■(  such  things, 


■»>     ■  !■  ■v':^:    -wh  T-:er  so  rapidly, 

.  ■■;     -^  t::   ■--   ic.'ck:  and  though 

-.,   ■_■:  -ili.  iri  even  laugh  at 

:.■:  ■     -r-Niiuuf  iiy^l!:  that  I  am 

-,  :•■    ■:;  .vz-'isoe  me  mourh- 

■     *-         ",    ;m   sriitary.  and  I 

-  •  Ai-i     :'  ie  death  of  his 

-  .■'.    ■«:  fr-it  w  I^Uas  in  the 

^'..i   -^>.i.siM.  T-.sa  a  death,  and 

.^te    ,-  UK   ::.  jat'pier  omes.    But 

.  ■»    j«   a»u=  ,["  jrleC  and 'supped 

a.c-    «<.vuitr  jajitros,  noT  have  I 

,- .    >-iiit.ii,  i^e  years  ago,  would 

t-    %.^^  V   iic  rATto.    It  seems  as 
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though  I  wore  to  exiKjrience  in  my  youth  tho  greatest 
miseiy  of  nge.  My  friends  fall  around  me,  and  I 
ehall  be  left  a  lonely  tree  before  1  am  witliered." 

On  that  same  day,  Uth  of  October,  when  his 
mind  vran  a  proy  to  such  jfriel^  he  rooeived  a  letter 
from  Hodgson,  advising  him  to  banish  all  care*  and 
to  find  in  pleuxure  the  distrantton  he  nee<led.  XiOrd 
Byron  replied  by  soiibs  lines  which  Moore  has  repro- 
duced ;  but  tho  latit  of  which  he  omitted  to  give,  and 
which  were  written  only  to  mystify  the  exooUent 
Mr.  Hodgson,  who  always  looked  nt  everytliing  and 
every  one  in  a  bright  light,  and  whom  Byron  wished 
to  frighten. 

Here  are  thu  first  [iutw : — 

■"Oh  I  b«niiih  carf, — «iich  *vcf  b« 
Tb«  tnutlu  of  Ihii  niv«liy  | 
INnduiDoe  otminc  when  wniMil  niglite 
Itencw  thnw  HnUiiia  dnlijihtii, 
Vrkovwith  tlie  clilldwB  cf  Dcapatr 
Lnll  tho  lune  litarl,  niid  '  btuisli  care,' 
But  Dot  in  tnoni's  rcftcctinx  hour.' 

Two  days  after  replying  in  verse,  he  answered  him 
in  pnise. 

**  I  am  growing  nervous — it  ia  really  true — really, 
wretchedly,  ridiculously,  fineladically,  ner%-oufl.  1 
can  neither  read,  write,  nor  Bmuse  myeolf,  or  any  one 
oIhu.     My  days  are  ligtlesB,  and  ray  nights  nwtless." 

The  same  day,  UtJi  Octx>lier,  1811,  <uio  of  the 
darkest  in  liis  life,  be  wroce  also  his  first  stanza, 
addruued  to  Tliyr/.a,  of  which  the  {lalhotic  cliarm 
seems  to  rise  to  the  highei^t  pitch. 

"  To  no  other  but  an  imiiginary  being,"  says  Moore, 
'*  could  ho  have  addr««Kod  Kuch  tender  and  melancholy 
poetical  lines." 

D  2 


•im 
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Bvron's  FniEsnsiHP  for  Moore. 

At  this  lime  of  Jub  life,  wliotbor  from  t)ie  nxune- 
roiut  injuries  inflicted  on  him  by  men  and  by  fato,  or 
from  some  other  circtinutance,  Byron  eeemwl  to  bo 
\em  given  to  fi-iendshif^s  timn  formerly.  He  felt 
the  force  of  finentlBhip  hh  deeply  aa  Ijefore,  hut 
be  became  \em  expansive.  Denth,  in  taking  so 
many  of  his  friends  away  from  hiro,  had  endeared 
those  who  remained  still  more  to  his  heart,  and 
caused  him  to  xeek  among  theee  the  consolation  he 
wanted.  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  Lord  B^TOn  wis 
lell  alone  entirely,  at  any  time  of  his  life ;  quite  the 
coutmry,  he  at  all  timtti  lived  in  the  raidut  of  friends 
more  or  less  devoted  to  him.  Dallas  and  Moore 
pretend  that  there  was  a  time  in  Iiih  oarly  youth 
when  he  had  no  friends  at  all ;  hut  tliis  time  cannot 
be  stated,  nntess  one  forgelH  the  names  of  Ilobhoase, 
Hodgson,  Harness,  Clare,  and  many  othorB  who  never 
lost  sight  of  him,  and  unless  one  forgets  the  life  of 
devotion  which  ho  led  at  Southwell  and  at  Newotead 
both  before  and  after  his  travels  in  the  Eiist. 

Dallas  and  Moore,  in  speaking  of  this  momentary 
isolation,  in  all  probability  adopted  a  common  preju- 
dice which  causes  them  to  believe  that  a  lord  must 
ever  be  lonely  tmless  he  is  stirrounded  by  a  circle  of 
nch  and  fashioniiblu  couiftanions.  The  truth  is  that 
Byron,  Iiaving  left  England  immediftiely  on  quitting 
college,  only  had  college  connexions,  with  all  of 
whom  he  renewed  his  frieudsliip  on  his  return  to  the 
mother  country.  Hut  it  is  equally  true,  and  tliis  is 
to  his  credit,  that,  he  long  heMitated  to  replace  de- 
parted! friends  by  new  ones. 
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To  conquer  this  repiignance  lie  required  a  very 

hiph  degree  of  esteem  for  the  friend  he  waa  fllioiit  to 

make,  a  similarity  of  tastes,  and  above  all  a  nympathy 

based   upon  real  goodnewi.      Tliia  was  tl>e  lime  of 

his    }2;reat£«t   mental  dciiress-ion.      It  preceded  tliat 

^leDdid  epoch  in  hin  life,  when  his  stj^r  Hhone  with 

^piich   brilliancy   in   the   litomry  sphere,   thanks  to 

^PChilde  Harold,'  and  in  the  world  of  politics  throtigh 

"liis   parliamentary  mH«!«8eM,   which  had  '-arDcil    for 

him    the    praisea  of  the   whole    nation.     Then    did 

friends  present  tliemselve.1  in  ncorcs,  but  out  of  tliene 

few  were  cliofien. 

Among  the  great  rac-n  of  the  day  who  enrronndcd 
him,  he  took  to  scvci-al,  (uid  in  particulnr  to  Lord 
Holland,  a  Whig  like  himself,  and  a  man  equally  di»- 
H^nguiahed  for  the  excellciioo  of  hia  heart  as  for  his 
rare  intellect.  Lord  Holland's  hospitality  was  the 
pride  of  ICngland.  Uyron  also  conceived  a  liking  for 
Lord  Lansdowne, — the  model  of  every  virtue,  twcial 
and  domestic;  for  Lord  Diidli;y,  whose  wit  so  charmed 
dim;  for  Mr.  Douglas  Kiunaird,  in-other  to  Lord  Kin- 
naird,  whom  Byron  called  hie  most  devoted  friend  iti 
politics  and  in  literature;  for  all  those  first  notabilities 
of  the  day,  Rogers,  Sheridan,  Curran,  Mackintosh, 
for  all  of  whom  he  may  be  said  to  have  entertained  ft 
feeling  akin  to  fricndKhip.  But  all  tho«3  were  friends 
of  the  moment;  friends  whom  the  relations  of  every- 
day life  in  the  world  of  fashion  had  brought  tog^ither, 
and  whose  talents  exacted  admiration,  and  henoo  he 
Hfbrmed  ties  which  may  be  stylcKl  friendship,  provided 
Hthe  strict  sense  of  that  word  is  not  understood.  Byron 
felt  this  more  than  any  one. 

One  mnii,  however,  contrived  to  got  such  a  hold 
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on  hifl  mint!  and  heart,  that  be  became  tmly  his 
friend,  and  exerdsed  a  salutary  itiHiienoe  over  him. 
This  man,  who  oontrilmiuJ  to  dispel  the  dark  clouds 
whicli  hung  over  B^Tou's  mind,  and  was  the  first  to 
charra  him  in  hie  new  life  of  fashion,  was  no  other 
than  Thoman  Moore. 

This  new  intimacy  had  not^  it  is  tme,  the  freshness 
of  his  early  friendships,  formed,  as  these  wcrt*,  in  the 
freshue^B  of  a  young  heart,  and  therefore  without  any 
worldly  calculations.  Moom  waa  even  ten  years  bis 
eeuior.  But  his  afibction  for  Moore,  founded  as  it  was 
upon  a  similarity  of  tjistes,  u|ion  mutual  tcmiui^concus, 
esteem  and  admiration,  soon  developed  itself  into  a 
friendship  whicli  never  chaugud.  Tbo  circumgtaiicea 
under  which  Byron  and  Moore  became  JHeuds  speak  too 
highly  for  the  credit  of  both  not  to  be  mentioned  here, 
and  we  must  therefore  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 

Byron,  as  tlie  rt^ader  knows,  had  iu  hiit  famoun 
eatire  of  '  Eugliah  Bards,'  &c.,  attacked  the  poems  of 
Moore  as  having  an  inumoral  tendency.  Instead 
of  interpreting  tlie  beautiful  Irish  melodies  in  their 
flgnrative  tseuse,  Byi'on  bad  taken  the  direct  senao 
conveyed  in  their  love-inspiring  words,  and  cou- 
ffldered  them  as  likely  to  produce  effemiuate  and 
unhealthy  impretssions. 


"  Who  in  wd  puM,  muToiinded  by  •  dioir 
Of  vli^Ds  melliug,  aul  lo  Vcxts's  6n, 
Vnb  tpifliliiig  ey«s,  Aiid  clit<«k  by  puaniiui  Hiuh'd, 
Utnkn  his  wild  Ijrte,  wliilst  li*t«ning  dunM  tm  hoA'i  ? 

Tin  I'ittle !  yuuug  CutuUus  if  lii»  da«-, 
.\t  awrrt,  but  n»  imniiiral,  lu  tti*  t>y! 

Vet  kiod  lu  yoiilli 

SJie  bids  ihcc  '  menil  lliv  tloo  and  ain  an  mart."' 
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Lord  Byron  was  alwiiVH  of  opinion  tliat  literature, 
when  it  tends  to  oxalt  tho  more  tender  seDtimenta  of 
onr  nntnre,  pure  as  theee  may  be,  in  ever  injurious 
In  tbc  prc»>rvation  of  tfaoec  nuinly  and  energetic 
qualitiett  whicli  are  m  CRBentiiil  for  tliu  actromplislL- 
tnent  of  a  noble  miseioii  bore  below.  This  opinion  ie 
illnstrated  by  the  occasional  extreme  energy  of  his 
hflrotys,  nml  by  bis  rupu^nance  U>  intmduM  lovo  into 
his  dramas.  If  this  reproach  offended  Moore  a  little. 
Lord  Byron'a  nlhision  to  his  dael  with  Jeffrey  at 
Chalk  Farm  in  I80fi,  wliere  it  was  said  tJiat  the  pistols 
of  each  were  not*loadcd,  must  have  wounded  bim  still 
more,  anil  he  wrote  a  letter  to  LonJ  Byron  which 
must,  it  would  seem,  have  brought  on  a  duel. 

Lord  Byron  was  then  travelling  in  tlie  Ijevmit, 
and  the  letter  remained  with  bis  agent  in  Londcm. 
It  was  only  two  years  after,  on  liia  return  fmni  his 
travels,  that  be  received  it.  An  excbimgc  of  iuttcrs 
with  Moore  took  place,  and  such  was  the  "good 
eclf-poflBBSsion  and  frankness"  of  Byron's  ctHi- 
in  tlie  matter,  that  Monre  was  quite  pacified, 
and  all  chances  of  a  duel  ditiap})can.':d  witli  the  rooou- 
cilintion  of  both,  at  the  request  of  each. 

Xbe  reconciliation  took  place  under  the  auspices  ol 
Rnp^ers,  and  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  latter  for  that 
purf^'oeo,  AtVr  speaking  of  his  eitraoi'dinary  beauty, 
and  of  the  delicacy  and  prudence  of  bis  conduct, 
Moore,  iu  referring  to  this  dinner,  ends  by  saying, 
**  Such  did  I  find  Lord  Byron  on  my  first  experience 
of  bim,  and  such,  so  open  and  mauly-inindcd  did  I 
find  him  to  the  last." 

Byron,  too,  was  influenced  by  the  charm  of  Moore's 
acquaintance,  and  so  dear  to  bim  Imciuue  the  latter's 
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Hocietv  tlirough  tliat  kind  of  electric  current  which 
appeani  to  run  through  tiome  people  and  forms  be- 
tween tliem  an  unbounded  sympathy,  that  it  actually 
MHoaeded  in  dispelling  the  sombre  idea«  which  then 
pODOOflood  his  soul. 

Their  similarity  of  taates,  and  at  the  same  tinw 
thoae  differencett  of  character  which  are  oo  eaaential 
to  the  dovelopment  of  the  iut^^llect  of  two  eym- 
pathetic  minds,  were  admimbly  adapted  to  form 
the  charm  which  existed  in  their  relationa  with  oite 
another. 

This  st'mpathy,  however,  would  never  have  found 
a  pUou  in  tht:  mind  of  Lord  Byruu  had  it  not  sprung 
fixtm  his  heart.  AmiabiliQ'  was  esBeotial  in  bid  friends 
he&iro  he  cooid  love  them ;  and  though  Hoore  had 
not  that  qoahtr  in  its  highest  d^^ree,  still  lie  had  it 
cMfficiently  for  hotd  Byrcai  to  say  in  one  of  hiM  notoa^ 
**  I  Imve  rwx'ived  Uie  most  amialJo  letter  poesilije  from 
Moore.  1  really  think  liim  the  most  kind-hearted 
man  I  ever  met.  Besides  which,  his  talents  are  equal 
lo  his  sentiments." 

Uis  symjiathy  for  Moore  was  such  that  the  meo- 
tiou  of  his  name  was  enough  to  awaken  his  spiritB 
and  give  him  joy.  This  is  |>alpable  iu  his  letters  to 
Moore,  whieh  are  masterpieces  of  talent. 

His  cordial  friendship  for  Moore  waa  never  once 
affected  by  the  series  of  triumphs  which  followed  itii 
formation,  and  which  made  the  whole  world  bow 
l)efore  hie  geniiw.  **  The  new  scenes  which  opened 
before  him  with  his  sucoesBes,"  says  Moore,  *'  fer 
from  detaching  us  from  one  another,  multiplied,  on 
the  contrary,  the  opportunities  of  meeting  each  other, 
and  thereby  of  strengthening  our  intimacy." 
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This  excessive  likiiig  tor  Moore  was  kept  up  by  all 
the  force  winch  contftancy  leudtt  tu  affection.  One  of 
Byron'e  most  remarkable  qualities  wa«  great  con- 
utaiicy  in  his  likes,  taate«,  and  a  parlicular  attacliment 
to  the  recollections  of  his  cliildhood.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  Moore's'Melodies'alreadydelighted  bira.  "I 
have  jtut  been  looking  over  Little  Moore's  Melodies, 
which  I  knew  by  heart  at  fifteeD."  In  1803  ho 
wrote  from  Ifavenna :  "  Hum!  I  really  lielieve  that 
all  the  bad  things  I  ever  wrote  ordid  are  attributable 
to  that  rascally  book." 

We  have  seen  that  at  Southwell  ho  used  even  to 
lutk  UissOhawortb  and  M'uif  Pigott  to  ^g  him  songs 
of  Moore.  At  CambnJge,  wliat  reconciled  him  to 
leaving  Harrow  were  the  hours  which  he  spent  with 
his  beloved  Kilward  Long,  with  whom  he  used  to 
read  Moore's  poetry  after  having  listened  to  Long's 
music. 

He  already  tlicu  had  a  sympathy  for  Moore,  and  a 
wish  to  know  him.  The  latter's  place  was  tJierefore 
already  marked  out  in  Byrou's  heart,  even  hefoi-e  hu 
was  fortunate  euongh  to  know  bim. 

Moore's  straitened  means  often  obliged  bim  to 
leave  Lontktu.  Then  Byron  was  seized  with  a  fit 
of  melancholy. 

**  I  might  be  sentimental  to-day,  but  I  won't,"  he 
said,  "The  tnith  is  that  [  have  done  all  I  can  since 
1  am  iu  this  world  to  harden  my  heart,  and  have  not 
yet  succeeded,  though  there  is  a  good  chance  of  my 
doing  80. 

"  I  wish  yonr  line  and  mine  were  a  little  less 
jMraUel,  they  might  occasiojially  meet,  which  they  do 
not  n<jw. 
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'*  I  am  eometinies  inclined  to  write  that  I  am  ill,  so 
am  to  see  you  arrive  in  London,  where  no  one  was 
ever  eo  happy  to  see  you  as  I  am,  and  where  there  is 
no  one  I  would  sooner  seek  consolation  from,  were 
I  ill." 

Tlieu.  according  to  his  habitual  custom  of  ever 
depreoiating;  him^lf  morally,  be  writ^  to  Moore,  in 
answer  to  the  latter's  compliments  about  his  goodness. 
**  But  they  say  the  devil  is  amusing  when  pleased, 
atid  1  must  have  Kvn  more  venomous  than  the  old 
wr^vut.  to  have  hissed  or  stung  in  your  company."  . 
His  symjwrhy  tor  M«-H.>re  went  so  for  as  to  induce 
him  b.^  U'lieve  that  he  was  capable  of  everything 
that  is  ^Kxl. 

"Moore.'  s\ys  he,  in  his  memoranda  of  1813, 
**  has  a  reuuiou  of  exceptional  talents — poetry,  music, 
voice,  he  has  all — and  an  expression  of  countenance 
such  as  uo  oue  will  ever  have. 

"*  Vi  hat  humour  to  his  poet's  bag !  There  is  nothing 
that  Moore  cannot  do  if  he  wishes. 

•*  He  has  but  one  feiult,  which  I  motim  every  day 
— he  is  not  here." 

lie  evsiQ  i;k:?.i  v  *nr -?«» to  Moore  successes  which 
K«;  *"!»;?  7T>  •~'«w«^-  V  »-iweel£  Bvron  had,  as  the 
-oM.^^-    ,■■..■'.^v    — '     '"•■*=     "■"^■■^1  of  voicea      Once 

,,.^_.,,  i     -.  •     *.    ■l'.:v"''V'^.*     He  had  never 

*h..*.          V      "•     -^  «"    "^  ^'  ;ust,  that  when  he 
^      .^v ^  --*.''.  •«**.-*/ a.-cvhiog  as  to  move 

\,        .i_     — ,. -v     >v    ■*(..'.(.■    V  Moore,  **  that  I 
,.  ■     ....V    ■"-  •»  ^'"v    1  'vit.    ^  .'u  otnnot  doubt  my 
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sincere  admiration,  waving  pereonal  friendship  for 
the  present-  I  have  yon  hy  rote  and  by  heart,  of 
wbieb  ecce  signum" 

He  tlieu  ji^es  on  to  tell  liim  his  adventure  when  at 
Lady  O 8  ^- 

"  I  hiive  a  habit  of  utteriug,  to  what  I  think  tunes, 
your  *0h,  breathe  not,'  and  others;  they  are  my 
ToatitiH  and  vetipeni.  I  did  not  intend  them  to  be 
overheard,  but  one  morning  in  comes  not  la  Donna, 
but  tl  llnrita,  with  a  very  grave  fiice,  and  said, '  Bymii, 
I  must  request  you  not  to  Bing  any  more,  at  le-ist 
of  thiwe  songs.* — ^"Wliy?*  —  'They  make  my  wife 
cry,  and  so  moianchoiy  that  1  wish  her  to  hear 
no  more  of  litem.' 

**  Now,  my  dear  Moore,  tbe  effect  must  liave  bo«ii 
from  your  words,  and  certainly  not  my  music." 

To  (rivo  Moore  the  heucfit  of  effecting  a  great 
sucoess  with  an  Oriental  poem,  Byron  gave  up  his 
own  idea  of  writing  one,  and  sent  him  some  Turkisli 
books. 

"  I  have  liocn  tliiuking  of  a  story,"  says  he,  "grafted 

X  the  amours  of  a  Peri  and  a  mortal,  soraetliing  like 
rotte's  '  Diahle  Amoureux.'  Tenderness  is  not  ray 
forte ;  for  that  reason  I  have  given  np  the  idea,  but  1 
think  it  a  mibject  you  might  make  much  of/' 

Moore  actually  wished  to  write  a  poem  on  an 
Oriental  subject,  but.  dreaded  such  a  rival  us  Byron, 
and  expressed  his  fears  iu  writing  to  him.  Byrtm  re- 
plied : —  ■•  •■  I. 
,  "  Your  Pori,  my  dear  Moore,  is  sacred  and  inviolable. 
I  have  iio  idea  of  toucliing  the  hem  of  her  pelliooaU 
Tour  affectatitm  of  a  dislike  to  cncouoter  me  is  so 
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tlnttering  that  I  begiD  to  think  myself  a  veT^  fine 
Wtow.  Bnt  it  reaUy  puts  me  out  of  humour  to  hear 
vou  talk  thus." 

N\n  only  did  Byron  encoorage  Moore  in  hia  task, 
Vi::  <:  Saoed  himself  completely  in  order  to  nudce  rocan 
Kt  KiajL 

W"i',.':i  he  published  the  'Bride  of  Abydos,'  Hoore 
Tv".'iar£)xt  that  there  existed  some  connection  in  that 
(\vi:i  \«r::h  ai:  inoidt-nl  he  had  to  introduce  in  his  own 
jwK'.  -.-•  ■  LaIU  Rookh."  He  wrote  thereupon  to  Byron 
ft,'  s(v  :rAS  he  would  stop  his  own  work,  because  to 
is^'i-v  *rwr  h::u  to  describe  the  enei^  of  passion 
*vtiM  Iv  shx-  wvrk  o:  a  Csesar. 

■•  I  H.V  '•!  vcc  what  I  never  saw  in  poet  before,  a 
>£'-■*:'*:*.■  iiicLCct.:!  yocrown  powers,  whidi  I  cannot 
.V.WIIUC  i-r.  jii-i  whvh  must  he  unaccountable  when 
A  t.'^'Ctfiu-^  '.'iv  :ue  aui  appal  a  cuirassier. 

-  ^.»v  ^'u-  I  #i"*l-  nfiilly  te  very  unhappy  if  I  at  all 
■liivi'viy  '••tb  >ci^  Thi  scocess  of  mine  is  yet  pro- 
?aui(W'vHl  .  .  ■  CcBJK  of.t.  screw  your  courage  to  the 
sUvk'.'ii-i'Uic*.  av"  tBx::.  ■scizids  higher,  whatever  yon 
;n.»\  -.■'r;!*  ,-a  -»  r4:tiv  iay  in  your  provincial  retreat* 

lo  >l,x'r\'  J«;  .••;*->.-3W»i  his  '  Corsair,*  and  to  read 
i':io  yix'Kivv  3  v  sw  j',-nr  arctrvty  attached  Byron  was 
fc,»  hw  frtecvi 

Whit'K  x%  y;rz>x  hi  ?»ettrd  v^'  ^''me  domestic  affiio- 
ik'i;  whx-r.  ■;*£  bvrAll>;U  Mvvrv  :  he  wrote  to  him  with 
(bat  adr.i-.r.i-V  >■>„■:  ",v;:y  , :"  $syle  which  cannot  be 
imitatixi.  Uxniss;  5h<  :rve  ahvenK  of  ibe  heart  defy 
iir.tla:iv>r.. 

"  Your  dv  a;!:*;:^:  a£ixtioiis  distress  me  sincerely ; 
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and,  aa  far  ae  you  are  concerned,  my  feelings  will 
always  reach  the  furtJiedt  limitti  to  which  I  may  still 
venture.  Throtigliout  life  your  losses  shall  he  mine, 
your  gains  mine  also,  auJ,  however  much  I  may  lose 
in  sensibility,  there  will  always  remain  a  drop  of  it 
for  you." 

When  Moore  obtained  his  greatest  aruccees,  and 
I  arrived  at  the  summit  of  popularity,  by  tlie  publi- 
cation of  'Lalla  Rookh,'  Bymn's  pleasure  was  equal 
to  the  encouragements  he  had  given  him.     But  of 
hifl  noble  bouI,  in  which  no  feeling  of  jcalonsy  could 
enter,  we  shall  speak  elsewhere    Here,  in  conclnsion, 
|l  most  add  that  his  friendidiip  for  Moore  remained 
'stanch   through  time  and  circumstances,  and  even 
notwithstanding   Moore's    wrongs    towards    him,   of 
which  I  i;hall  itf>Gak  in  another  chapter. 

In  treating  of  Byron's  friendships,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  set  fortli  the  wrongs  which  some  of 
his  friends,  and  Moore  in  particular,  have  committed 
agftinst.  him  Wth  before  and  after  his  death. 

If,  as  Moore  observea,  it  be  true  tliat  Byron  never 
loat  a  friend,  was  their  friendship  a  like  friendship 
with  his  own  ?  Has  it  ever  gone  so  far  as  to  make 
sacrifioes  for  his  sake,  and  has  not  Lord  Byron  ever 
giveu  moixj  asa  friend  than  bo  u%-or  received  in  return? 
Had  he  found  in  bis  friendship  among  men  that  reci- 
procity of  feeling  wliich  he  ever  found  among  women, 
would  80 .  many  injuries  and  calumnies  have  been 
heaped  upcm  his  head  ?  Would  not  his  friends,  had 
they  shown  a  little  more  warmth  of  affection,  have 
been  able  to  silence  those  numerous  nvals  who 
rendered  his  life  a  burden  to  him?  Had  they  been 
oonacientions  in  their  opinions,  they  would  certainly 
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not  have  drawn  upon  them  the  rather  bitter  liue«  i, 
•Childe  Harold:  — 

Ttiovgh  1  huTp  foiinij  ibetn  not,  thai  Uittc  Bin;  t« 
Wanla  whicli  art  tiling  liojws  vlilcli  will  not  <lwsiv«, 
An4  virtuM  wMoh  kre  murcifnl,  nor  wmve 
Snana  for  tlio  faiUng ;  I  tronld  alsn  (Win 
O'er  otIwTS'  gri«£t  tiiwt  xuiue  aiiiovrei;  )|7iov«^ 
That  two^  01  one,  ore  almoirt  wlial  tlu.'if  hufui, 
Th&l  goodoPM  is  DO  nsint,  «id  happiMM  no  droua," 

And  later,  iu  *  Don  Juaii,'  Byron  woold  not  have  eau 
with  a  smile,  but  also  with  a  pain  which  sprang  froir- 
tho  heart : — 

"OJobI  ^11  hMl  cwofiitBils:  onff'tqiiileeBOOilb, 
Etjieci&lly  nrhutl  «-c  are  ill  aX  eue: 
They  itrc  but  bod  pilots  wbon  th«  weather'*  rongb, 
l)oc(«ni  Imt  &moii«  Tor  thdr  cntM  tiinn  fen. 

Lcl  no  mwi  gniniHo  whoii  bU  frimd*  hll  off, 
A*  tfauy  will  do  like  tcanw  al  IIm  6i«t  brucM  i 

WhPB  your  affnin  coimi  niniid,  oiw  w«y  or  t'otlMr, 
Go  to  Uw  oofTeo-hotiso  and  Ulw  utoQicr." 

It  if),  however,  also  true  that  ho  would  not  have  bad 
Uic  opportunity  of  ishottiug  us  so  perfectly  the  beauty 
of  bis  mind,  and  his  admimblo  constancy,  notwith- 
Btanding-  the  conduct  of  those  on  whom  he  had 
bestowed  liis  friendship.  This  conjstancy  is  sliown 
even  by  his  own  words,  for  iminwliately  after  the 
lines  quoted  a()ove,  he  adds : — 

^  But  dit«  IK  not  my  inftxim  ;  bad  It    . . 
Soma  liMitstciioi  had  t)vca  ttAnx)  im. 
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IjORO  BYBOS   C0N9H>KKKD  AS  A    FATHEB,  AS  A    BROTriKR, 

AND  AS   A   SOW. 


ins  noonsvsa  shown  bt  the  BTRENOTn  of  his 

INSTiNOTIVB  AFfEOT-IOSa. 


Lord  Btkox  as  a  Pathkr. 

If,  as  a  great  moralist  lias  .said,  oar  natural  aSections 
liave  power  only  u(}oii  scnsitivo  and  virtuous  natorea, 
but  are  despised  by  men  of  comipt  and  dissipated 
iibite,  tlicn  must  we  find  a  proof  again  of  Lord 
Jyron's  excellence  in  the  influence  which  his  affeo- 
tions  exercised  over  him. 

His  tenderness  for  his  child,  and  for  his  sister, 
^Bvas  like  a  ray  of  eunshiue  which  lit  up  his  whole 
^Beart^  and  in  the  momenta  of  greatest  depression 
^Krevented  dosulatJou  from  completely  aWrbing  his 
^Catore. 

His  thoughts  were  never  far  from  the  objects  of 
affection. 

cxv. 
"My  danglitw!  with  thy  onmp  thU  jonj  hcf^n ; 

Mjr  ^lighter  I  with  thy  iMinc  thus  much  ahalt  md ; 

1  Kc  ibM  not,  1  heti  th«;  iwt,  bul  nou!.- 

Qu  be  M  vrnft  in  thro ;  tbou  ftrt  tlie  rriuid 

Va  wham  (be  iihadoara  of  br  yi»ra  «xcnnd : 

AJbttt  niy  bruw  tbuu  [ici«t  (iouldsl  bobold. 

My  voice  «li>Jl  witli  thy  fuliiTo  visiani  blond. 

And  nach  iuto  ihy  htorl,  wLen  inini>  l«  eoM, 
A  token  oni  « tow,  ctcd  irota  ihj  bUwr'a  mouliL 
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cxvi. 
"To aid  Ihy  Diiiurs4«rdo|niia>*,  tomioh 

Thy  (lawn  of  lltUo  ]oj«.  to  tit  miJ  MO 

Almnrt  Uiy  Ttry  prowth,  to  'low  iW  «tch 

KDOwkilgD  or  obJMb,-— 'vcadpn  yut  t«  thee ! 

To  hold  UiM  ligbtlj  Ml  a  gmlln  knor, 

AncI  print  on  thy  soft  oh«ek  a  F«nfit's  kim, 

Tfaifi,  it  iihould  aMiIi,  nut  Wt  nMrml  for  nw, 

Tel  Ibb  v"**  in  taj  aatntv :  a*  it  in, 
I  know  not  whftt  it  tlietc,  vol  acvnctking  like  U>  llita. 

CXTOL. 


"  Sweet  'be  thy  owUed  iJtrmbenl    O^r  the  Ma 

Aud  froBi  ttiii  mouDlaint  where  1  acw  retyin, 

Kain  wunU  1  waft  tuck  blcmiafC  upoo  tbce. 
Ax,  with  a  ugh,  1  deem  tbou  uiKhl'M  ban  hem  to  mr." 

Wlio  ever  read  'ChiMe  HaroW  and  wa«  not 
touclied  by  the  deliglitfii!  stanzas  of  the  third  canto, 
— a  perfect  chrf-deemfre  of  tendemeae  and  kindneas, 
enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  another  tnarteqiiece,  like. 
were  it  posuihle,  a  jewel  found  in  a  diamond  ? 

Tho»e  oidy,  however,  who  lived  with  him  in 
Greece  and  in  Italy  are  able  to  bear  witucsH  to  hie 
paternal  tcDdenict^.  This  sentiment  really  deve- 
Iope<l  itself  on  his  leaving  Knglaiid,  and  only  ap]*ars 
from  that  time  forward  in  hia  poenis,  Hyron  loved 
aU  children,  bnt  his  heart  heat  really  when  be  loet 
children  of  Ada's  age. 

Hearing  at  N'enioe  that  Moore  had  loet  a  child,  he 
wrote  to  him,  "I  enter  fully  intx)  your  misery,  for 
I  feel  myeelf  entirely  aheorhed  in  my  children.  I 
have  such  tenderness  for  my  little  Ada." 

Both  at  Ravcuoa  and  at  Pisa  he  was  miserahlc, 
if  he  did  not  hear  from  Ada.     Whenever  he  receivedl 
any  portraits  of  her  or  a  piece  of  her  liair,  thetse  were 
solemn  days  of  rejoicing  for  him,  but  they  usunllii 
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increased  bis  melancholy.     When  in  Greece  he  heard 

^f  Ada  K  illness,  he  was  Bciiied  with  hucIi  anxiety  that 

^■e  could  no  longer  give  Im  attention  to  ntiytJiing-. 

^P  His  jrmmal  (which,  by-tlie-byo,  was  lost  or  destroyed 

after  hi«  death)  vtas  interrupted  on  account  of  the 

news  of  hiB  child's  iUnewi,"  nays  CVmnt  Giunba,  in  his 

^narrative  of  Byron's  last  voyage  to  Greece. 

^P  Tbe  thought  of  bis  child  was  ever  present  to  him 

-when   he  wrote,  and  ahe  was  the  centre  of  all  his 

bopea  and  his  feai-s, 

^-    Tbe    persecution    to  which    hi?  was  subjected    for 

^P»vin^  written  'Don  .fuan,'  having  made  him  fcnr 

one  day  at   Pisa   that  its  effect  upon  his  daughter 

might    1)6  to  diminish    her    affection   for   him,   h« 

rid  :— 
"  1  am  9o  jealous  of  my  daughter's  entire  sympathy, 
that,  were  this  work,  '  Don  Juan ' — (written  to  while 
away  hours  of  pain  and  sorrow), — to  diminish  her 
affection  for  mo,  I  would  never  write  a  word  more : 
^^ud  would  to  God  t  had  not  written  a  word  of  it ! " 
^B   He  likewise  said  that  he  was  often  wont  to  tbink 
^■tf  the   time  when   bit!  daughter  would  know  ber 
liither  by    his  works.     "Then,"  said    he,    "shall    I 
triumph,  and  the  tears  which  my  daughter  will  then 
ehed,   together    with    the   knowledge   that  she   will 
share  the  feelings  with  which  the  various  allusions 

(o  berself  and  me  have  been  written,  will  console  me 
n  ray  darkoat  hours.     Ada's  mother  may  have  en- 
oyed  the  smiles  of  her  youth  and  childhood,  but  tbe 
ears  of  her  matiircr  age  will  be  for  me." 
He  dttitiuctly  foresaw  tliat  bis  daughter  would  be 
irought   up   to  !o<)k  indifferently  upon  her   father; 
but  he  nevtT  could  liave  Wlieved  that  hucIi  means 
PART   I.  X 
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would  Iw  adoptiMl,  aa  were  used,  to  alienate  from 
him  the  heart  of  his  own  cliitd.  We  will  give  one 
iustniico  ouly,  mentioiitid  by  Colonel  Wildman,  the 
companion  and  friend  of  Byron,  who  had  bought 
New-stead,  of  which  he  took  thu  most  reli^ous  care. 
Having  in  London  made  the  acquaintance  of  A*la, 
then  Lady  Lovelace,  the  Colonel  invited  her  to  pay 
a  viiut  to  the  late  residence  of  her  illustrious  fatlicr, 
and  she  went  to  hoo  it  eixtoen  mouths  before  Ityron's 
doatli.  As  I^ady  Lovelace  was  looking  over  the 
librAry  one  morning,  the  Colonel  took  a  book  of 
poems  and  rend  out  a  poem  with  all  the  force  of  the 
Boul  and  heart  lAdy  Lovelace,  in  rapture  witli 
this  poem,  a^sked  the  name  of  its  writer.  "Titer© 
be  is,"  said  the  Colonel,  pointing  to  a  portrait  of 
Byron,  painted  by  PhiUipa,  which  Lung  over  the 
wall,  and  ho  accom|xinied  his  gesture  by  certain 
remarks  which  8l»owe<l  wliat  he  felt  at  the  ignorance 
-if  the  daughter.  Lady  Lovelace  remained  stupified, 
anil,  tntm  ihat  mtauent,  a  kind  of  revolution  took 
placu  ill  her  feeUngs  towards  her  laiher.  '*  Do  not 
think,  Colonel,"  she  said,  "  that  it  is  affectation  in 
HM  to  deutare  that  I  have  been  brought  up  in  ooco- 
pleto  ipnoianoe  of  all  that  coueemed  my  fiiiher." 

Never  Imd  Lady  Lovelace  seen  even  the  writing  of 
\wr  ftitlicr;  and  it  was  Murray  who  showed  it  to  her 
for  tlio  Brst  time. 

From  that  moment  an  onthutuasra  for  her  father 
Bllotl  hoi'  whole  Boul.  She  sliut  hcnuclf  up  for  hours 
in  ibu  rooms  which  he  lutd  inhabited,  and  whicli 
wuw  BtiU  filled  with  tbo  things  which  he  had  uisud. 
Uui'u  she  devoted  herself  to  her  favourite  studies, 
ohose  lo  sleep  in    tlie  apartments   which  were 
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most  particularly  hallowed  by  the  reminiBcenoes  of 
her  father,  and  appeared  never  to  have  been  happier 
tban  daiirig  this  stay  at  Newstead,  abeorhod  as  she 
bad  become  for  the  first,  time  in  all  the  glory  of  him 
whose  tenderness  for  her  had  l>een  80  carefully  oon- 
ocalcd  from  her.  From  that  time  all  ap|)earod  insipid 
and  tasteless  to  her ;  existence  became  a  pain.  Every- 
thing told  her  of  her  father's  n'rioT,vii,  and  nothings 
could  replace  it.  All  the^  feeling  so  possemed  her 
that  she  fell  ill,  and  when  she  was  on  the  point  of  death 
she  wrote  to  Colonel  M'ildman  to  be^  that  she  might 
be  buried  next  to  her  ilhistrioiw  father.  There,  in  the 
modest  \iIlngo  church  of  Huckucll,  lie  the  father  and 
the  daughter,  who,  separated  from  one  another  during 
their  lifetime,  bccnme  nnited  in  death,  and  thns  were 
realized,  iu  a  trtily  prophetic  way,  the  words  which 
close  tlie  admirable  third  canto  of  '  Childe  Harold's 
Pilgrimage.'  Words  of  consolation  for  thone  who 
loved  Byron,  and  whom  religion  and  philosophy 
inspire  with  hope;  for  they  tliiuk  that,  despite  his 
enemies,  this  union  of  their  moiial  remains  must 
be  the  sj-mlx)!  of  their  imion  above,  and  tJiat  the 
prophetic  sense  of  the  words  pronounced  in  the 
agony  of  despair  will  be  realised  by  an  eternal 
Itappiness. 

CXVIi. 

"  Yh,  tfaough  liuU  Haw  as  <Iii1t  aboald  be  uuglil, 

I  know  lint  (kmi  vilt  lovi-  mo;  Uiongh  my  tuunc 

Should  bo  iliut  Trum  ihic,  lu  n  upcl!  (till  (mmht 

WlUi  4eM>Iaii"n,  mid  a  br»krn  clniro : 

Thoaj:li  tbe  icravo  cIummI  bulwiwit  ua, — *t  won.'  tlic  aune, 

I  know  th*t  tfaoii  will  love  lur ;  though  to  Anun 

Mg  blood  (ratn  OW  tbj  hfODK  Wftv  tux  aim 

Anil  on  atultiinonl, — all  W4iu)il  bf  in  ram, — 
SiUl  ibou  wonliru  lovi<  loc,  »lill  that  mofv  (tuii  tifp  rtttdi." 


\  2 
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Z.'.'iu3  Bmox  AS  A  Brotber. 

"■'■-,1  ■'— !ti    ov?   was   no    less  conspicuous  in  him 

:;;t::     ■-    a;^-^'.!!  nEfOTion.    It  may  be  easily  conceived 

k 'V    _-'.-.,     -liisr    iLive  '.Hft^n  the  iDfluence  over  one 

»r.      ;t.-.i  ^     w.xh  -y'T  n-iends  in   general,  of  that 

i.'f»  ■■-":    *■■  -'     s  'i:v  -vricrion  of  love,  and,  at  the 

■^.  :■ :  T    ::■  sr  iftioate.  peaceful,  and  charming 

,    ^        -.1     --.      -r*:'--  ■   .\  Ime  has  neither  raiBUnder- 
-»;i...    ^'^    .      -^u..  I'lr  uii-representationB  to  fear.    It 
s.    .,  1  - ._      ■*.:■■'.-<.    .'on'ii.    and   changes    which 

.  i  ■  ■     ■-.  :.i.>;'..t?s  TOUT  choice. 

^  ~  ......    -  ..j^    ji^  £rst  travels  in  the  East, 

-I  >    -LViiiibiiij   the  first   two  cantos 

■     ■     .      .'■  -'!:    nuiy    be    said    not   to 

-  ,     .  .  ■•         ^   ■ — ..  ■       Tic  daughter  of  another 

...  -     .~^.  years  than  himself, — 

.'    -^  ■■        ■ .     »  ■ : :     '^.  "un-.'^ns    of    her    mother, 

•  ■    f,  .  ->•.-(...■>■     '^cr  rrandraother,  Lady 

'-'"'    -.-'■•    ...     ....    <;■.  «j- ^'.^  bid  been  at  an  early 

>»^    .      V  -.-■^■i.  Lu-rd  Byron  liad  had 

•       ■■  -     -  ^     :   s.>inir  li-er.     It  was  only 

■  ■     ■  ^    *  ^--   l-".i=^  '::a:  ie  began  to  have 

V  .«v  .•     T. s, .,         -■;    1  ..     ,.. -,  -Q  :>.^  occasion  of  his 
.•;-■•■'■-  ■  ,:,        Xorwithstandiug 

»■'      ■' ■*"  .■:>;:-.;.  -_>.    v-.,  ■■.   •ji::;'i:  tend  to  lessen 

'■!'    '  •■•    ■>  -■  ■->  -.~Tt:.    ■->  lil'cuou  for  her  on 

Itiv-  v...  i:  ;.-.>  tjcrv;,-!  rj.a:  i':out  this  time, 
ii!.«!v;  ■.  u-  ■  :-.-i*i::7'.-  ;  r^;,»^;i-,';  *i."rr:w&.  a  shade  of 
uixi',  ■••■ -v  .-.i :  ,-  7.;  :  -.'t-;'.-  ■  ;r  iis  ch;»racter,  not- 
«!;l!s;,(: -:  :  ,;  :..»"  -;■:„  -,  r;i.  ..j;  -.vj^  totally  contrary 

'  \»    n.f.LLic.       r  -    v-,-:ii*:.r.i::^.v    with    his   sister 
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lielped  greatly  to  dispel  tliis  veil,  ami,  thanks  to  it, 
ke  was  able  to  get  rid  of  tlie  first  sorrowftil  im- 
^rosfiioua  of  youth. 

His  dear  Augusta  becnme  the  oonfidfint  of  his 
liuai-t ;  uDd  ]its  [KSii  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  KJHter  on 
the  other,  were  the  means  of  curing  him  of  all  ills. 
Her  influence  over  him  is  whown  hy  the  love  expressed 
for  her  in  his  lettew  and  his  note's  at  that  time,  and 
her  prudent  ailviw  oftva  \ntin  ta  flight  tlie  more  unruly 
diclntcfi  of  his  imagiiiatiou.     Thus,  on  one  oocasion, 

I  Mrs.  Muaters  (Miss  Chaworth)  wrote  to  ask  Byron  to 
come  and  see  her.  Blie  wm  mi»cralilR  tliat  nhe  had 
preferred  her  husband  to  the  handsome  young  man 
now  the  celebrated  Byron.  Byrou  is  teni|)tc<l  to  go 
and  eoe  her ;  ho  loved  her  so  dearly  when  a  boy.  But 
Angtistn  thought  it  dangerous  that  ho  tihould  go  and 
^see  her,  and  Byron  does  not. 

^B  "Augusta  wishes  that  I  should  be  reconciled  with 
^bx>nl  Carlisle,"  he  eayA.  "  I  have  refused  thin  to 
^^cvcry  body,  but  I  cannot  to  my  sister.  I  nhall,  there- 
fore, have  to  do  it^  though  I  had  as  lief  '  Drink  up 
■^Esil,'  or  '  t»t  a  crocodile."  " 

^1  "  We  will  see.  Ward,  the  PJollands,  the  Lnmbfi, 
^TRogcrs,  every  one  ha*,  more  or  less,  tried  to  settle 
lLe«e  matters  during  the  jja.-it  two  years,  but  imano- 
^-cessfntly;  if  Augusta  succeeds  it  will  be  odd,  and  I 
Khali  laugh." 

^1  To  refuse  his  sister  anything  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  lovt-d  her  so  much  that  the  least  likeness 
to  her  in  any  woman  was  enough  to  attract  lu8 
^aympatliy.  If  ill,  he  would  not  have  his  sister  know 
HH  ;  if  site  was  unwell,  he  cannot  re^t  until  he  i-cccivcd 
^better  acwnmtfl  of  Iter  health.     Nothing,  however. 
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ahows  better  Iub  love  for  her  than  Uie  lines  will 
which  she  inspired  him  at  the  time  of  his  deepeo  ^  , 
dislreBs;  that  is,  on  leaving   England  for  Switzer--__ 
land.      1  CAnnot  transcribe  them  altogether,  but 
:  cannot  refuse  myself  the  SHtisfaotiim  of  quoting  noio.* 
extracts  from  them. 


•Agnin. 


**  WImu  all  around  grtv  dtmr  uaA  iktk. 
And  lenot)  halt  Mitlilivlil  h«r  ra<r — 
Aail  bo^  bat  tfcod  ■  djing  xpnrfc. 
WUdi  mom  MviM  n  j  \imdf  wny, 

Tbou  wed  Ute  wUtarjr  ittar 
VnaA  rcM  nod  M  not  (o  the  iMt." 

IT. 

-Oh!  Ue*t  be  thine  anbraken  ligbtt 
TW  vMdi'd  DM  aa  ■  anHjih^  tn 
Aud  atuud  betWMo  hm  and  the  aigUi 
Tv  trm  Aiiua(  «««ellj'  nigb. 

"StiU  UMV  th^F  fbH  d<«U  «a  mtaM, 
And  la«A  it  wlMit  la  bate  <x  brook ; 
TImr  ^l  IBOR  ia  <<M  aift  wMd  of  thtna 
thm  is  Ifaa  voriA  Asled  rebuke.* 


"Then^  banm),  iboaMUaatteciTCiiM^ 

Thoni^  ■naaan,  tbos  did'«  Ml  fanake, 
7boit|h  lov«il,  0)0110)  fcataw^  tcplare  ntc, 

Thfawh  ttnwUrvd,  tbia  wwa  cadhltl  ali^*, 
Tboiiiclt  IriHlw),  (bou  did'te  wa  ■*^-^-''~  me, 

Tbtioffii  f>tfinl,  it  wa*  net  lo  S7, 
TliMit>  watckful,  *!  was  wt  I*  Mi^  no, 

Nor,  mtue,  that  tba  <i«U  ^^  biBa.* 

"  Prooi  tlw  wKck  oS  the  f«s^  wUch  baA  |nUiM, 
Thiu  miKb  I  u  IflUt  may  nttll. 
Il  bath  tangfai  me  that  what  I  moat  dioMid 
UnDrrad  tobadcanatcf  all." 

This    deep   fraternal    affection,  assamcd  at   til 
under    the    inlluenoe   of    his   [Kiwerful    genius,   and 
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nder  exoeptional  circumntftiices  an  almtwrt.  too  pae- 

ioiiate  exjjiesiiou,  ^vhlcli  opoued  a  frvsli  fivld  to  hie 

uemtetf.     But  it  was  to   him  a  consolatiou  and  a 

iioBt,  wliicli  did    liiin  j^od    tliniugliout  his  nliort 

.■wreer ;  and  even  at  the  times  wlien  tronblcs  came 

touriuf;  down  u|>oti  him,  tin:  luve  of  his  sister,  though 

7iot  stiflicient  lo  give  him  cowiige  cuoiigh  to  hear  uj), 

etill  alwuvs  appi-arcd  to  hiiu  usa  hojie  and  an  eiioou- 

T»gcu)eut  to  do  well. 

LoiiD  Bykon  as  a  3on. 

The  two  sentiments  of  which  we  have  just  spoken 
were  eo  strong  and  ko  pi'ovcd  in  Lord  Byron,  Uiat  it 
would  l»e  almost  useless  to  speak  of  them,  were  it 
not,  for  the  ])lt:a«ure  which  thuix:  m  lu  re-calling 
them. 

.  But  thoro  IB  another  natural  affcctiou  vdiicb, 
though  less  manifested,  was  not  less  felt  by  Byron;  I 
mtfun  lu«  ijliul  love. 

Many  biographers,  and  Moore  at  thetr  head,  Iiave 
not,  for  reaiions  to  which  I  liavti  alluded  iu  another 
chapter,  been  fair  to  his  motiier.  Besides  the  motivea 
wliich  Meeni  atwayti  to  luivc  actuated  them  iu  the 
oxuggemtion  of  hie  ^ults,  and  of  the  smallest  particu- 
lars of  hiij  life,  tliey  wished,  I  believe,  to  give  to  their 
uarrative  a  more  amusing  character.  Moore  would 
Hccm  to  say  tliat  Byroii's  childhood  was  badly  directed ; 
bnl  how  so?  J)oe(4  he  mean  that  hii;  mother  did 
uut  juftUy  a[)])reciate  tlie  {H?cultaritic«  of  her  cliild't; 
character,  or  promote  the  fine  dispositions  of  his 
nature  ?  But  such  a  diecernnient  iu  paronts  is  matter 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  can  itbesiiid  that  many  known 
uliaracters  have  been  handled  accoi-diiig  to  the  ecieu- 
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tific  roles  here  laid  down  ?  Tboae  w)io  speak  of  theiB 
fine  theories  would,  we  fear,  be  rather  pnzzled  by 
their  application,  were  tbev  called  to  do  so. 

It  is  matter  of  note  thai  Byron  wa«  mirrounded  as 
a  child  with  the  tenderest  care.  At  a  very  eariy  age 
he  WM  handed  over,  by  his  over-indulgient  mother 
and  nttrsea,  to  most  respectable,  intelligent,  and  de- 
voted masters ;  and  at  no  time  of  hi«  youth  was  either 
his  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  education  ever 
ifeglected.  I  may  add  that  Byroa'a  mother  wag 
respected,  botli  as  a  vrife  and  as  a  mother.  She  was 
an  heiress  belonging  to  a  most  ancient  Scotch  family, 
and  closely  allied  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  and 
wafl  lilt!  second  mfe  of  the  youngest  son  of  Admiral 
B^Ton, — an  nniiRitally  handsome  man,  and  father  to 
the  poet. 

Though  this  man  had  been  rather  spoiled  by  the 
world,  and  lutd  not  rendered  her  life  perfectly  happy, 
she  loved  him  passionately,  and  wan  most  devoted  to 
him.  When  ho  died,  foitr  years  after  their  marnage, 
Iter  grief  wm  such  that  it  completely  changed  her 
nature. 

A  widow  at  twenty-three,  she  centred  in  her  only 
diild  all  the  depth  of  her  affection,  aud  though 
her  fortune  was  considerably  reduced,  slie  still  liad 
enough  to  render  her  child's  life  comfortable,  so 
that  his  education  did  not  suffer  by  it.  He  was 
scarcely  six  ytwire  of  age  when  ho  succeeded  to  the 
Ijarony  of  his  great  uncle,  and  this  circumstanoe  in  a 
young  Pinglishman's  life  always  means  increased 
prosperity.  His  childhood  was,  therefore,  most  de 
oidedly  lortiinate  in  many  respects.  This  is  all  the 
more  ouilaiu  tlini  Byrou,  throughout  his  life,  always 
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arpoke  of  Hs  happy  cliiMhood,  and  that  Im  idonl  of 
bumau  ImppiuesB  never  seems  to  have  been  realised 
except  at  tliat  time. 

But,  uotwilliHtaiiding  Moor«*s  exaggoratioriB,  and 
Xhc  exoes*ive  kindness  of  his  mother,  whose  whole 
life  was  centred  in  the  one  thought  of  amusing  her 
«hild,  it  is  vciy  likely  tliat  Byron's  passionate  nature 
■may  have  rendered  his  relations  at  home  less  agree- 
able than  tlioy  might  have  been.     However  much 
this  may  have  been  the  case,  it  is  etill  more  curtain 
that  such  little  family  disRensions  never  produced  in 
his  mind  the  slightest  germ  of  ingratitude  towarcJs, 
or  want  of  care  for  his  mother,  and  tliat  the  rcool- 
lectioii  of  bis  passionate  moments  only  served  to 
make  him  acquire  by  his  own  efforta  that  wrmderftil 
SBlf-pOBHCssion  for  which  he  was  afterwards  remark- 
^  able. 

^^    His  filial  sentiments  l>etrayed  themselves  at  every 

period,  and  in  every  circumstance  of  his  life.    The 

reader  has  seen  how,  at  Harrow,  by  showing   the 

^^uunett   of  their   paretitit   written   on    the   wall,    he 

Ipreventcd    his    oomradsA   from   sotting  6re  to  the 

BCbool. 

^K    On  attaining  his  majority,  his  6rst  care  was  to 

^Tmprove  tlie  6naiicial  condition  of  his  mother,  not- 
witlistanding  the  shattered  state  of  liis  fortnue, 
and    to    prepare  a  suitable   ai>artment  for  her  at 

^BfewBtead. 

^^  When  the  cruel  criticisms  of  the  '  E<linbiirgh  Ke- 
view'  oondemuod  his  first  steps  in  the  career  of 
literature,  his  chief  care,  after  the  first  explosion  of 
his  t^twn  MUTow,  was  to  allay,  as  far  as  he  could,  the 
Mjnsitivenesi  of  liis   mother,   who,  not  having   the 
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tHme  motive  or  [mwer  to  summon  up  a  spirit  of  rc- 

eu>tai)<%,  ^vats  of  cotu'sc,  more  lielplotwly  alive  to  thm 

attack  upon  \m  ^me,  and  felt  it  &r  moi-c  thau,  ailur 

t)to  first  Itursl  of  mili^uiition,  lie  did  himself. 

-,.  During  hiH  firtit  travels  to  tlie  Enttt  his  affairs  were 

in  II  very  orabarmftsed  state.     But,  iiovcrtlieless,  hero 

are  tlie  tenns  in  wliicli  he  wrote  to  his  mother  from 

Conntftiitiuopie  ;— 

li  "  If  you  have  occasion  for  any  pecuniary  supply, 

ptay  UHO  my  fuiidw  as  far  as  tliyy  go,  without  reserve ; 

and,  Itst  tJiis  shouKl  not  be  L-nough,  iu  my  next  to 

Mr.  II I  will  direct  lum  to  advance  any  sum  you 

may  want" 

There  iu  a  degree  of  melancholy  in  the  letter  whinh 
he  wi-ote  to  his  mother  ou  liis  return  to  Enghmd. 
He  ba<l  received  most  deplorable  accounts  of  his 
affaiiD  when  at  Msilta,  and  ho  applied  tlie  termu 
apathy  and  indifference  to  the  sentiments  with  which 
lie  approached  his  native  laud.  lie  g«K.>s  on  to  nay, 
however,  that  the  word  apathy  is  not  to  be  applied  to 
his  mother,  a»  he  will  bIiow  ;  tliat  he  wishes  her  hi 
be  the  mistress  of  Newslead,  and  to  comsider  him 
only  an  the  visitor.  He  brings  her  presents  of  all 
kinds,  &c.  "That  notwithstanding  this  alienation," 
adds  Moore,  "which  her  own  unfortunate  temper 
produced,  he  should  have  continued  to  consult  her 
wishes,  ami  niiniMter  to  her  comforts  with  such  un- 
faihiig  thoughtful iietis  (as  is  evinced  not  only  iu  the 
Jroqaeuoy  of  his  letters,  but  in  the  almost  excluftive 
appropriation  of  NewNtcad  to  her  use),  i-edounds  in  no 
oixlinaiy  dcgi'ce  to  hi»  lionour." 

This  want  of  affection   never  existed   hut  in   the 
minds  of  soiuo  of  Byron's  biographers.     Iiurd  Byitjn 
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Icnew  that  his  mother  doted  upon  him,  and  that  she 
matched  hia  growing  fame  with  feverish  anxiety. 

Hi*  succeases  were  passionately  looked  forward  to 
her.    She  liiid  collected    in  one  volume  all  the 

tides  which  bad  appeared  npon  his  first  pooras  and 
satires,  and  had  written  her  own  remarks  in  the 
"inargnu.  which  showed  that  she  waa  possessed  of 
great  good  sense  and  considerable  talent.  Could, 
then,  gach  a  heart  as  Lord  Byron's  be  ungrateful, 
and  not  love  Huch  a  mother?  Mr.  Gait,  a  hiognipher 
of  B,>TOn's,  who  is  certainly  not  to  be  suspected  of 
partiality,  renders  him,  however,  full  jostioe  in  regard 
to  his  filial  devotion  during  the  life  of  his  mother, 
nod  to  the  deep  di»treHH  which  liu  felt  at  her  death. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  while  busily  engaged  in  hie 
literai'y  projecta  with  Mr.  Dallas,  and  in  law  afTairH 
with  his  agent,  he  was  suddenly  summoned  to  New- 
stead  by  the  state  of  his  mother's  health.  Before  he 
reached  the  Abbey  she  had  breathed  her  last.  The 
event  deeply  afierf*«l  him.  NotwithBtandiug  her 
violent  temper,  her  affection  for  him  had  beou  so  fond 
and  ardent  that  he  andonhtedly  returned  it  with  an- 
affoctod  sinoority ;  and,  from  many  casual  and  inci- 
dental exprcRsions  which  I  have  hesird  him  employ 
oottoerniug  her,  I  am  ]ieFsunded  that  his  filial  lore 
waa  not  at  any  time  even  of  an  ordinary  kind." 

On  the  night  after  hid  arrival  at  the  Abbey,  tbe 
waiting-woman  of  Mrs.  Byron,  in  passing  the  door  of 
the  room  where  the  corpse  lay,  heard  the  sound  of 
some  ono  sighing  heavily  within,  and,  on  entering, 
found  his  lordship  sitting  in  the  dark  lieside  the  bed. 
She  remonstrated,  when  he  burst  into  teai-s,  and 
cxctaitued,  "  I    liad   but.   one  friend  in   the   world. 
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and  she  is  gone !  '*  Tin's  same  filial  devotion  ol^n 
inspired  him  with  beautiful  lines,  such  as  those  in 
the  third  canto  of  'Childe  Harold,' when  staudiug 
before  the  tomb  of  Julia  Alpinuls,  he  exclaims: — 

"  And  I.liPrc-  — oli  t  inrecl  «id  ncTvd  be  Ihc  Oftme ! — 
Julia — Ilio  dawiihtcr,  tlie  dcvctcd — gxve 
llrr  ywiUi  I"  lliAVCIi  ■,  her  liMTt,  bi>ii<;atli  B  «l»!in 
Ni2jr™i  to  Ui-nvtii^i,  broke  a'vi  n  fnlluT'*  grave. 
Jii«i!(i'  lt>  iiwom  'i^ln*t  tfon,  and  lipn  wMiU  cnivo 
Till!  Iil«  iiliii  Lv«il  in;  bul  till)  Jii'Ip.'  wAsJutI, 
Atiil  lliL-n  sti«  iliiil  va  lilm  iIli-  could  nul  nr«. 
Hicir  biinb  VM  iini|'1<v  *tvS  irithcut  a  Ixut, 
Aiul  liolil  vithin  tb«ir  urn  oiw  mind,  oiia  bwt,  mo  duat. 

Utvn, 
*'  liiit  Uicw  nn  deeds  wliicli  sticnilil  not  f«u  mny. 

Aud  imniM  that  nitiat  uot  vitbi^r,  thuugli  llw  futii 

ForHcb.  tier  rmpireii  wilb  n  just  decay, 

Tho  «Ti»Uvors  and  Uia  «nt>Uv«d,  tli«ir  dmlli  and  bhth ; 

Tliu  Ul^li,  the  uioiiutaiii-tni^ty  9f  worth 

SlioTild  bf,  and  sball,  mxvivor  ol  iu*  woe. 

And  rrom  it*  Itnmortatity  look  fortb 

lu  lb<-  nm'»  EuD,  Uko  jrondvr  Alfiino  snov, 
lmi«ri»lialily  iiutd  bcyuiid  All  tilings  bdow." 

As  »  note  to  tho  above,  B>Ton  writes : — ■ 

"  Julia  Alpniula,  a  young  Aventian  priestess,  died 
(jouu  aft«r  tt  vain  ultempt  to  save  htir  father,  con- 
demned to  death  as  a  traitor  by  Aulus  C'teoina.  Her 
epitaph  was  discovered  many  years  ago  i  it  is 
thus :— ^ 

IVUA  ALPDtULi: 

HIO  JACBO. 

tNFCLtCrs   PATBIB,   ISFKLIX   PBOLBB. 

DK.S   AVEMTIJI  BACSRIXW. 

BXimASB  vatbh  nsoks  xo»  rcnvi: 

MALS   MOBt   IK   PAT18  HXK  KOAT. 
VISl  AKXOS   XXItl. 

**t  know,"  adds  Byi-on,  "of  no  human  coui|K)sition 
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BO  ftffecting  as  tliis,  nor  a  history  of  dwijwr  inlerest. 
Tliesu  art-  tin;  niiincs  nad  actions  winch  ought  not  to 
perish,  aud  to  which  we  turn  with  a  true  and  hoaltliy 
tenderness." 

HiH  fathtT  having-  died  in  1793,  when  Byron  was 
oiil_v  four  years  of  age,  he  onuid  not  know  him  ;  but 
to  Mhow  how  keen  were  hif>  sciitinients  towards  his 
memory,  I  nmst  transcribe  a  note  of  Murray's  after 
the  following  linex  in  *  Hours  of  Idleness:' — 

"  Ktcro  1>a>ih  fuTbadt  my  vrpluui  youth  lo  *luiv 
Tlio  tender  xiiidancn  cf  n  bUi«r>  (are ; 
Can  nuk,  or  urn  •  guunUan^  mime  miYplj' 
'Hie  loT«  wbioli  Kli*tciii  in  a  fuitet'»  tve  ? " 

"In  all  (he  biogmphies  which  have  yet  been  piilv 
lishtKl  of  Hyron,"  reni:irkn  Murray,  "xindno  severity 
has  Ixion  the  Uglit  by  which  the  clmracter  of  Byron's 
fiitbcr  has  been  judged.  Like  his  son,  ho  was  unfor- 
tunately brought  up  by  a  mother  only.  Admiral 
Byron,  his  fallier,  being  compelled  by  his  duties  to 
live  away  from  his  family,  the  son  was  brought 
up  in  a  French  military  academy,  which  was  not 
likely  at  that  time  to  do  his  morals  much  good. 
He  pasiwd  from  sohool  into  the  Coldstream  Gnai'ds, 
where  be  was  lannched  into  every  species  of  tempta- 
tion imaginable,  aud  likely  to  present  themselves  to 
a  young  man  of  singular  beauty,  aud  heir  to  a  find 
Dame,  tn  the  metropolis  of  Knghuid." 

The  unfortunate  intrigue,  of  which  so  much  has 
Ijeen  said,  as  if  it  had  compn)mised  hts  reputation  as 
a  man  of  honour,  look  j>lacc  when  he  was  just  of  age, 
and  he  died  in  Franee  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  One 
can  hardly  understand  why  the  biognipherK  of  Byron 
have  iiifiisted  upon  depreciating  the  ])erBomvl  qiiali- 
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"His  first  wife,  Lady  Conyora,  Morchionoss  of 
G«rraarthcn,  did  not  die  of  a  broken  heart,  but  of  on 
illness  which  nhe  contractud  beciii»ic  she  insieted  on 
following  my  father  ont  himtiiig  before  ahe  had  com- 
pletely recovered  from  her  ctmfineinent,  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  my  sister  Augusta.  His  sewmd 
wife,  my  mother,  who  claims  every  respect,  had,  I 
assure  yoo,  tar  too  proud  a  natorc  over  to  stand  ill- 
treatment  from  anybody,  and  would  have  proved  it 
liad  it  1h!«ii  the  rjiiw.  I  mutit  add,  that  my  father 
lived  a  loug  time  in  Paris,  where  he  h-aw  a  great  dwil 
of  the  Mare'chal  de  Biron,  the  commander  of  the 
French  Guards,  who,  from  the  similarity  oT  onr 
nameH,  and  of  our  Nonnan  extnurt.iori,  believed  him- 
self to  be  our  cousin.  My  father  died  at  tliirty-eovon 
years  of  age,  and  whatever  faults  he  may  have  had, 
cruelty  was  not  one  of  thorn.  If  the  caaay  were  to  be 
circ«hit«id  in  lOnjrhind,  I  urn  sure  that  the  part 
relating  to  my  fatber  would  pain  my  sistor  Augusbi 
even  more  than  myself,  and  she  does  not  deserve  it ; 
for  there  is  not  a  more  angelic  being  on  earth. 
Both  Angnsto  and  I  have  alwaj-s  cherished  the 
memory  of  our  father  as  much  an  wo  cherished  one 
another, — a  proof,  at  least,  that  we  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  any  bartih  treatment  on  hie  part.  If  be  dis- 
sipatod  bis  fortune,  that  concerns  us,  since  wo  are  his 
boirs;  but  until  we  reproach  him  with  the  fact,  I 
know  of  no  one  who  has  a  riglit  to  do  so. 

"Byros." 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that 
Byron's  sensitive  heart  was  eminently  adapted  to 
family  affections.     Aficctiou  alone  made  bim  happy, 
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and  hia  nature  craved  for  it.  He  was  often  rather 
influenced  by  passion  than  a  seeker  of  its  pleasures, 
and  whenever  he  found  relief  in  the  satisfaction  of 
hie  passions,  it  was  only  because  there  was  real 
affection  at  the  bottom, — an  affection  which  tended 
to  give  him  those  pleasures  of  intimacy  in  which 
he  delighted. 
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(JUATl'lTDK, — tlmt  honesty  of  tJie  soul  wliicli  is  e*eii 
fP'enter  tb»n  social  honesty,  since  it  is  regulated  hy 
uo  exjiR-Ms  law,  and  tlmt  must  uncommou  virtue, 
siiioe  it  proticnl-eR  Bclfistinejts,  —  was  pre-eminently 
conspicuous  in  I/jnl  H^Ton. 

To  forget  a  kiudiiQ»&  done,  a  service  rendered,  or 
a  good-natured  proceeding,  was  for  him  an  impos- 
fiibility.  The  momoneti  of  his  heart  were  even  more 
iwlouiKbiug  tJuui  tho^c  of  his  mind. 

His  affection  tor  \m  nurses,  for  Ins  mn&tcnt,  for  all 
those  who  had  takun  care  of  him  when  a  boy,  is  well 
known  ;  and  how  great  was  his  gratitude  for  alt 
tliat  Doct*>r  Dniry  had  clone  for  him !  Hia  eai-ly 
poems  Dre  full  of  it.  His  grateful  affection  for 
Dniry  he  felt  until  his  laKt  hour. 

This  quality  was  so  stmng  in  him,  that  it  not  only 
permitted  him  to  forget  all  past  offences,  but  oven 
i-endei-ed  him  blind  h*  any  fresh  ^vrongs.  It  sufliced 
to  have  been  kind  to  him  once,  to  claim  his  indul- 
gtmcc.  The  reader  remembers  that  Jeffiey  had  been 
the  most  cruel  of  the  perwcutora  of  his  early  poems, 
hut  tlutt  later  ho  liad  shown  more  impartiality.  This 
act  of  justice  appeared  to  Hyron  a  generous  act, 
and  one  sufficient  tor  him  in  retuni  to  forget  all  the 
harm  done  to  tiim  in  the  past.  We  acoordiugly  find 
ill  Ilia  memoranda  of  18J4  ;—  * 
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*'  It  does  honour  to  tlio  editor  (Jeffrey),  becauso  lio 
onco  abused  me :  many  a  man  will  retract  praise ; 
none  but  a  liigb-flpirited  mind  will  revoke  its  censure, 
or  can  praise  the  raan  it  baa  once  attacked," 

Xot  Jeffrey,  who  was  eraiticntly  a  critic,  gave  fresh 
oauaee  of  displeasiin?  to  Byron  at  a  later  period,  and 
then  it  was  that  he  forgot  the  prooent  ou  recalling 
the  past. 

In  speaking  of  this  Scotch  critic,  he  coiiftidered  liim- 
solf  (]uite  disarmed.  When  at  Venice,  he  heard  tliat 
he  had  been  attacked  about  Coleridge  in  the  '  Kdiu- 
burgli  Review,"  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Murray  : — 

"The  article  in  the  'Edinburgh  Keview'  on  Cole- 
ridge, I  have  not  ucon  ;  but  wbL-ther  I  am  attacked 
in  it  or  not,  or  in  any  other  of  the  samo  journal,  I 
aliall  never  think  ill  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  on  that  accotinti 
nor  forgot  that  his  o^udiict  towards  me  hna  been 
certainly  mo«it  hajulttome  during  the  last  four  or 
more  years."  • 

Ami  instead  of  oomplaining  of  this  attack,  lt« 
laughed  at  it  with  Moore : — 

"  Tlie '  Kdinbnrgh  Review '  had  attacked  me  .  .  . 
Et  tu,  Jeffrey !  '  there  is  nothing  but  roguery  in 
villanous  man.'  But  I  absolve  him  of  all  attacks, 
present  and  future ;  for  I  think  he  had  alnsidy  pushed 
his  clemency  in  my  behoof  to  the  utmost,  and  I  shall 
alwityB  think  well  of  him.  I  only  wonder  he  did  not 
begin  before,  as  uiy  domestic  dcstj-uction  wan  a  fine 
opening  for  all  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity."! 

Hie  great  sympathy  for  Walter  Scott  became  quite 
enthusiastic,  owing  also  to  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  it 

*  Hootc,  Letter  281.  f  Vcnioo,  1817. 
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service  rendered  to  him  by  Scott.     Shortly  after  hiB 

nrrival  iti  Italy,  and  the  pubUcation  of  the  third  canto 

of  'Childe  Hai-old.*  public  opituon  in  England  went 

c-omplelely  »piiiiyt  hitii,  and  an  article  appeared  in 

ihe  'Quarterly  Review.'  by  an  anonymnuH  ])en,  in  his 

defence.     Byron  was  ho  touched  by  this,  that  he  cn- 

dtmvoured  to  find  out  the  name  of  its  writer. 

"  I  cannot,"  he  said  to  Murray,  "  express  myself 
better  tlian  in  tite  words  of  my  sister  Augusta,  who 
(gpcaking  of  it)  gays,  '  that  it  is  written  in  a  spirit 
of  the  most  feeling  and  kind  nature.'    It  is,  liowcver, 
something  more :  it  secins  to  inu  (aa  far  as  the  mbjoct  of 
it  may  l)e  permitted  to  jndge)  to  be  very  weU  written 
AH  a  <X)m]H)Kition,  and  I  tliink  will  do  the  journal  no 
disci'edit ;  bocauac,  o*en  those  who  condemn  its  irarti- 
ulity,  must  praise  it^i  ji^neronity.     The  temptatJoim  to 
take  anolhcr  and  a  Ipkh  favourable  view  of  the  ques- 
tion Iiave  lieen  so  great  and  nnmeroua,  that  what  with 
f  tublic  opinion,  politico,  &c.,  he  must  W  a  gallant  as  well 
Si6  a  good  man,  who  has  ventured  in  that  place,  and  at 
this  time,  to  write  such  an  article  even  anonymously. 
*'  PerhapB,  some  day  or  other,  you  will  know  or 
tell  roe  the  wTiter's  name.      He  assnred,  had  the 
article  been  a  lianih  one,  I  bIiouU  not  have  asked  ii.** 

iHe  afterwards  learnt  that  the  article  had  been 
written  by  Walter  Scott,  and  his  sj'mpalhy  was  so 
increased  by  bin  gratitud*;  for  the  service  rendered, 
that  he  never  after  seemed  happier  tlian  when  he 
could  extol  Scott'a  talents  and  kindness. 
Gratitude,  which  often  weight*  upon  one  fa*  a  duty, 
m  (^ptivated  his  soul,  tliat  the  remembrance  uf  the 
kindness  done  to  him  was  wont  to  tnni  into  an 
afTcctionate  devotion,  which  tim<'  oould  not  clwnge. 
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Loug  after  the  appearance  of  t!ie  artJcle,  lie  wrote  as 
follows  to  Scott  from  Pitw. : — 

**  I  owe  to  you  fiir  more  than  the  usual  ol>!igatio»« 
for  tbe  courtesies  of  literature  atid  ooinmon  friend- 
ship,  lor  yoii  went  out  of  your  way  in  I8I7  to  do 
me  a  service,  when  it  required,  not  merely  kind- 
ness, hut  courage  to  do  eo  ;  to  have  Iteen  mentioned 
by  you,  in  sucli  a  manner,  would  liave  heen  n  proud 
memorial  at  any  time,  hut  at  Huch  n  time,  '  whon 
all  the  world  and  his  wife/  as  the  pro'N-erh  goes. 
were  trying  to  trample  upon  me,  was  sonietliing  still 
morw  complimentary  to  my  selt^teem.  Had  it  hpen  a 
common  oriticisin,  however  eloquent  or  {tanogyrical, 
I  should  have  felt  pk-wsed,  luidouhlfdly,  ami  gniteful, 
but  not  to  the  extent  which  the'extraonUnary  giuid- 
heartedncss  of  the  whole  proctseding  must  iiidiict.' 
in  any  mind  capahle  of  such  sensations.  The  very 
tanlinetti  of  thiH  acknowledgment  will,  at  least,  kIiow 
tliat  I  linve  not  forgotten  the  ohligatiou ;  and  I  cnu 
assure  you,  that  my  sense  of  it  has  been  out  at  com- 
pound  iiiteroat  duriug  the  delay." 

Gratitude,  with  him,  was  oftentimes  a  mag^Difying- 
glasH  which  he  used  when  he  had  to  appreciate 
certain  merits.  No  doubt  GifTord  was  a  jiuliciows, 
clear-Highti;d,  and  inipsirtial  critic,  hut  IJyron  ex- 
tullL'd  him  as  au  oraclo  of  good  taste,  and  submitt^^d 
like  a  child  to  his  decisions. 

Gratitude  levellod  every  social  condition  in  his 
eyes,  as  we  may  eee  by  his  eoirespondenco  with 
Murray,  where  the  proud  aristocrat  coniddcrs  his  pul>- 
li^er  on  a  par  with  him»elf.  Moore  marvelled  at 
this ;  l»iit  Moore  forgets  that  Murniy  was  no  ordinary 
publisher,  and  tliat,  generous  by  nature,  he  made  to 
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one  occasion,  in  ISlfl,  wlien  tlie  noble  poet 
lit  iliOicnlli'es,  tJie  handsomest  offers.  Lord 
—  Byron  refused  them;  but  the  .ict  was  so  noble,  that 
BitK  impression  was  never  effaced  from  Byron's  mind, 
ftnd  modified  the  nature  of  their  relationx. 

When  he  had  recovered  his  foitime,  he  wrote  to 
(-Viirray  from  Ravenna :— "  I  only  know  of  three  men 
irho  would  h»ve  raised  si  finger  on  my  behalf;  and 
je  of  those  ia  yourself.     It  waa  in  1815,  when  1 
not  even  sure  of  a  five-pound  note.    I  refused 
jtour  (fffer,  but  have  pnifierved  the  recollection  of  it, 
^hough  you  may  have  lost  it." 

^^  To  calculate  tiia  degree  of  gratitude  due  to  a 
Hprvioc  rendered,  would  have  seemed  ingi'atitiide  in 
^■lis  eyes.  He  could  create  beings  who  were  capable 
^of  doling  it  out  in  that  way,  but  to  apply  it  to 
^Unself  wa«  au  impoi^ibility. 

His  predilection  for  the  inliabitnnts  of  Epinis,  of 

Ibania,  and  for  tlie  Suliotes,  ia  known.    This  jiredi- 

iitiou  orifrinatod  in  the  gratitude  which  he  felt  for 

the  care  taken  of  him  by  t^vo  Albanian  BK-rvanta  who 

iated  on  him,  during  an  ilhu'SH  which  ho  had  atPatTM 

the  time  when  he  visited  that  place  for  the  first 

It  was  also  on  the  Allianlun  coast  Ihat  he  was 

led  on  one  occasion,  and  where  he  received  that 

bcwpitality  which  he  has  immortal iited  in  Don  Juan. 

BjTim's  predilection  for  thi«  people  even  overcame 

the  effects  which  tlieir  ingratitude  might  have  pro- 

luced,  for   it    Is  matter  of  history,   how  badly   the 

P'4iarbiu-oii8  Sulioles   liehaved   to  him  at  Missoiongfai 

A  short  time  before  his  death ;  they  who  had  been  so 

anefited  bv  bin  kindness  to  them ! 

The  memory  of  services  done  to  him  wa«  not  bus- 
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ceptible  of  cliange,  and  neither  time  nor  diHtAucc 
ooiild  iu  the  least  affect  it.  The  moment  Iio  had  con- 
tracted a  deht  of  gratitnde,  lie  believed  himself 
obliged  to  pay  intorest  upon  it  all  hiti  life,  even  had 
he  diseliargod  his  debt.  One  single  anecdote  will 
serve  to  iHoslJTite  the  truth  of  thesis  remarks.  On  the 
eve  of  his  last  departure  from  Ixindon  in  1816,  when 
ihe  cruelty  of  his  enemiea,  powerfully  seconded  by 
the  apite  of  Lady  Byron,  had  succeeded  in  so  per* 
verting  facta  as  to  jeivo  their  calumnies  the  colour  of 
truth,  and  to  throw  ujkju  hia  conduct  as  a  huKbaud 
BO  false  a  light  as  to  hold  him  up  to  universitl  exe* 
cratiun,  it  required  great  courage  to  venture  ou  his 
defence.  Lady  Jersey  did  it.  She — who  was  tben 
quite  the  niistxeKs  of  fashion  by  her  beauty,  her 
youth,  her  rank,  her  Ibrtune,  and  her  irreproachablo 
conduct — organised  a  fete  in  honour  of  Byron,  and 
invited  alt  that  was  most  distiugiiitshcd  in  London  to 
come  and  wisli  Byron  farewell, 

A  mong  thoHe  who  responded  to  the  noble  courage 
of  Lady  (lerHuy  waH  one  equally  deserving  of  pnii^o. 

Miss  Mcroer,  now  Lady   K .    Tliia  conduct  of 

MiHK  Mercer  was  all  the  more  creditable  tliat  tlicre 
had  been  a  question  of  her  marriage  with  Loivl  Byron, 
and  that  Misx  Milbank  had  been  preferred  to  her. 

Thix  party  gave  Byron  a  great,  insight  into  the 
human  heart,  and  showed  him  all  its  beauty  and  all 
iu  Ixuicuufjij.  The  reflections  wliich  it  caut<ed  him  to 
nukke,  and  the  frank  account  he  gave  of  it  in  hia 
tnemoira — '(the  lotw  of  which  can  never  be  too  much 
regretted) — would  not  liave  pleawid  his  aurvivora. 
This  was  unquestionably  a  powertVil  reason  why  the 
memoira  vrciv  deatroycd.     But  Byron  (xrod  not  eo 
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miicli  for  tlie  jminful  portion  of  this  recollection,  ati 
he  l»vud  to  reroetnlHjr  tlio  iioUo  couduct  of  tlicsc  two 
t]w]ii.«. 
. "  How  often  ho  spoke  to  me  of  Lady  Jersey,  of 

hor  beatity  niul  licr  goodness,"  Kiys  Miidame  G . 

"  As  to  Miss  M ,"  he  said,  "  slie  was  a  woman  of 

elevntc<l  ideas,  who  had  shown  fiim  more  frieudsliip 
than  lie  deserved." 

Otic  of  the  noblest  tributes  of  gratitude  and  a<ltnira- 
tion  which  am  he  rei!<lere<l  to  a  woman  was  paid  by 
Lonl  Byniu  to  MissMcroer.  As  hu  wa«eml«u-kingat 
Dover,  Byron  tnrned  round  to  Mr.  Scroope  Davies, 
who  was  with  liini,  and  pivlnR  him  a  JittJe  parcel 
which  he  had  forgotten  to  give  her  when  in  London, 
he  adde<l ;  "  Tell  lier  tliat  hnd  1  been  fortunato 
enough  to  marry  a  woman  like  her,  I  should  not  now 
l)e  obliged  to  exile  myself  from  my  coiintry." 

'fif,"  purauee  Arthur  Dudley  (evidently  a  name 
adopted  by  a  very  distinguished  woman  biographer), 
"tbe  rare  instauceH  of  duvution  which  he  met  in 
liJe  reconciled  him  to  humanity,  with  what  touching 
glory  used  lie  not  to  repay  it.  I'he  lii&t  aoconttt  of 
the  ilhwtrious  fugitive  will  not  be  forgotten,  and 
hintory  will  preserve  through  centuries  the  name  of 
her  bo  whom  Byrou  at  tiuch  a  time  could  Hetid  w 
HatterJug  a  message." 

Jiut,  a*i  if  all  this  were  not  enougli,  he  actually 
cniitiuci-ated  iu  verw,  a  ^hort  time  before  hix  death, 
the  tueniory  of  \m  gi-atitude  to  the  noble  wouicu 
who  had  done  so  much  honour  to  their  sex  : — 

"  I  Vra  Btsti  iKi-n  mitid  (rBta,U!/rlrmU  ('(Id  <iilii, 
Bal  truD — •»,  if  cNfiwUtnit,  1  ooiilil  proi-t), 
'lliAt  Eaitlifiil  w-oiv  iliroiigli  lliick  aii<l  ikin,  HbroKl, 
Al  honii'.  lar  mure  tliuii  «v«t  yc(  vM  Lot*— 


Wbo  4iA  not  quit  mo  whm  Oi^irtnim  trod  • 

Upon  1114 ;  whom  iio  Bcandftl  ouli!  ttmove ; 

Wbo  Iniinht,  nitj  lliiht,  ill  a^Liior,  tf>\  Idv  batllN, 
T)«|iiii-  ilic  itiAltc  Sociciv'i  loaA  nUllifi." 

It  was  on  ttiat  occasiou  that  Hobhouse  said  to  Lady 
Jen*ey,  "  Who  would  not  consent  to  be  attacked  in 
Ibia  way,  to  boast  siicli  a  defoucc?"  To  wliicli  Ij;idy 
.fcrnoy  miglit  Imve  replied,  "  But  who  would  not  lio 
siifticieiitiy  rewai-detl  by  KUcli  gratitude,  preserved  in 
«ueh  a  heart  and  immortalised  in  such  verses  ?  " 


IMI'ULSliB  OK    I.Oltb    IIYKON, 

All  those  who  have  studied  human  nature  af^roo 
that  impulwH  show  the  tmtumi  qualities  of  the  tu^iiL 
"  Jteware  of  your  Hrst  impidses,  they  are  alwaya 
true,"  said  a  diplomatiHt,  the  name  who  insisted  that 
spoocb  was  given  us  to  oOnccal  our  thoughts.  If  such 
be  the  cane,  Lord  Byron's  gooilnetis  of  heart  is  pa]{)a- 
hle,  for  all  who  know  him  afjreo  id  besiring  testimony 
lo  the  extraoitlinary  goodnew  of  all  his  inipulsofl. 
"  His  loniship,"  says  Parry,  "  was  keenly  sensitive  at 
Uie  recitid  of  any  case  of  dista-o^,  in  the  first  instance ; 
and  advantjtge  l)eiug  taken  of  this  fwdinp  imme- 
diately, ho  would  always  relievo  it  whcu  in  his 
power.  If  this  passion,  however,  was  allowed  to  cool, 
hi!  waH  uo  longer  io  be  excited.  Tbifi  was  a  fiiult  of 
Lord  Byron's,  as  he  frequently  offered,  u|K>n  tlie 
impulwj  of  the  moment,  HssLttance  wliieli  ho  would 
not  arteriivards  give,  nnd  thereby  occaaionally  compro- 
mised his  frieud&" 

To  multiply  quotations  woidd  only  )«  to  re]>eat  the 
Hune  piXKif.  I  shall  lltereforo  merely  add  that  it  wa^i 
oftoD  tlie  uccefwily  of  modilyiug  the  nobility  of  bis 
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iTst  impul»ea  whicli  miide  liim  ap|)ear  inconstant  and 
:>iaogcable. 


EFFKCTfi  OP    HAPJ-INKSS   AND  MI8P0RTUNB  IPON 
BTROS. 


^B  "  The  effect  of  a  great  euoceas,"  wi-ites  some  one, 
^^'is  ever  bad  in  bad  nnture-s  but  does  good  only  to 
^^nich  as  are  really  good  in  themselves." 
^■^  Ah  tlio  raytt  of  t]ie  eun  aoften  the  lioncy  and 
^■barden  the  mud,  so  the  rays  of  happiness  H>ften  a 
^^good  and  lender  ht^art,  while  they  banlen  a  baiio 
I  and  egoiistlcal  nature.  This  proof  has  not  been 
I  wanting  in  Bjron.  His  wonderful  successes,  which 
laid  at  bis  fcbt  the  Iiomage  of  uatiotis,  and  which 
I  might  easily  have  nmde  tiim  vain  and  proud,  only 
^■rendered  him  better,  more  amiable,  and  brighter. 
^V  *'  I  am  happy,"  said  DaJtas,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
,  great  wiooess  which  greeted  the  publication  of  the 
■■rtit  canto  of  'Childe  Harold,'  "to  think  that  his 
^^riuDiph,  and  the  attention  which  he  has  attracted, 
liAvc  ali-eady  pi-oduccd  upon  him  thu  soothing  effect  I 
had  ho|»ed.     lie  was  very  lively  to  day." 

PI  Moore  eaya  the  same ;  and  Onit  is  obliged  tu  grant 
that,  as  Byron  became  the  object  of  public  curiosity, 
^iiis  desire  to  oblige  others  incre:i»ed.  After  giving  a 
^n>ersonal  proof  of  Byron's  goodncta  to  him,  he  ends 
mfff  Raying  :— 

^^     "His  conversation  wa«  then  so  lively,  that  gaiety 
eeemed  to  have  passed  into  habit  with  him."     It  was 
^^alao  at  that  tinm  that  he  wrote  in  his  mumornnda : — 

A*'  I  love  Ward,  I  love  A- ,  I  love  B ,"  and  then. 

Hit  if  afraid  ()rthf)t«e  numerous  sym|i:itbitw,  he  atlds: 
'  Oh  !  sliidl  I  begin  to  love  the  whole  world  'i  "     This 
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universal  love  wwi  only  the  exprcfision  of  the  want  of 
his  mul  which  had  mollified  under  the  rays  of  that 
mild  siin  which  is  called  liappineas. 

EFFECTS  OP  M18P0RT0?rR  AND  IVJCSTirB    OPOS 
BYKON. 

If  his  natural   gomlneffi   had  so  large  a  field  to 
develop  itself  in  Iiappiue&s  it  reached  a  degree  of  ■ 
sabliuiitv  in  migfortone.  ■ 

That  Byron's  short  life  was  full  of  real  sorrows,  I 
have  ahowu  in  another  chapter,  when  I  hnd  to  prove  M 
tbeir  rcalitr  against  thoHe  imputations  of  their  boiug    ' 
imt^nary  made  by  some  of  his  biograpfaeis.     He  ro- 
qiiirvxl  a  strength  of  mind  eqaal  to  his  genios  and 
hit)  tumtihility,  to  be  able  to  redst  the  numemus  11 
with  which  he  wati  assailed  thronghont  his  life  ? — 

**  llnvo  I  iMt  bad  to  vnvlle  with  mj  tot? 
Uhvc  I  not  (aSeRd  thintpi  to  b*  fajprtn? 
Uavo  I  uoC  lutd  mj  Imia  R*r'4  <B/  bean  tivou, 
IIop(«  upp'd,  nuDC  blljhl«(l.  lite't  fife  tiol  *w»y  ?  " 

Such  beautiful  lines  speak  loudly  enough  of  thtf* 
intensity  of  his  BuQuringH.  Great  as  tbey  were>  tliej 
did  not,  however,  produce  iu  him  any  feeling  offl 
hatred.  To  forgive  was  his  only  revenge;  and  not 
only  did  be  forgive,  bnt,  Uie  paroxysm  of  paeaion 
over,  there  was  only  room  in  his  soul  for  those 
iiobler  feelings  of  i)atience,  of  toleration,  of  resigna- 
tioiiiHiidof  abnegation,  of  which  nooneiu  London  can 
have  formed  a  notion.  'I'he  stoiins  to  which  hit)  soul 
was  at  liiuod  a  prey  only  purified  it,  and  discovered. , 
a  host  of  qualities  which  are  kept  back  often  b) 
Utc  more  powerful  [WHaons  of  youtli.  If  hti  uovei 
attained  lliat  ciihuuesB  uf  spirit  which  is  the  gift 
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tliose  who  cannot  feel,  or  perlmfu  of  the  8aiut«,  hu 
at  any  rate,  ftt  tlie  age  of  tbu'ty-two,  Ijejfftu  lo  ie«l 
a  oontempt  of  all  worldly  iind  frivolotis  mattent,  and 
canio  to  the  resolution  of  forgiving  most  geueroualy 
all  offences  again»it  hint. 

Shelluv,  w  lio  went  to  eoo  him  at  Ravenna,  wrote 
to  liis  wife  '*  that  if  he  ha«l  mi»chievoii»  pHMsionB 
he  deemed  to  have  subdued  them ;  and  tJiat  be  was 
becoming,  what  he  should  be, — a  mrtu&us  man.^' 

Mme.  de  Bury,  in  her  excellent  espay  upon  Uyron, 
expressoD  herself  Uam,  "  had  hi«  natural  goodiicf^s  uot 
been  great,  the  events  which  compelled  him  to  leave 
hia  country,  and  which  followed  upon  liin  deptu-ture, 
must  have  txcrdseJ  over  h'n  mind  the  effect  of  drying 
it  op ;  and,  in  leesening  itn  power,  would  have  fyrcod 
him  to  give  full  vunt  to  his  pasaioDs."  Instead  of 
producing  such  a  result,  they  on  the  contrary  purified 
it,  and  develo{)eil  in  him  tho  gei'ms  of  a  host  of 
virtues.  I  shall  not  toi'ry  any  longer,  howevar,  on 
this  subject,  as  in  another  chapter  I  intend  to  consider 
Byron's  kindtiesB  of  disposition  from  a  far  higher 
point  of  view.  I  shall  only  add  his  own  words, 
wJiicli  prove  his  goodness  of  character.  "  1  can- 
not," said  he,  "  bear  malice  to  any  one,  nor  can  I  go 
to  sloop  with  an  ill  thought  against  anybody." 


ABSRKCR   OP    AI.I,  JEALOUS  rKKLINOS    IN    LORD 
BYRON. 

Among  the  inHrmitiee  of  human  nature,  one  of  the 
moftt  general,  serious,  and  iucurahio,  is  certainly  that 
of  jealousy.  Being  the  OHsence  of  a  disordered  eeif- 
luvc,  it  preeents  scvend  aspects,  according  to  the 
^UQcrent  so<-iHl  {HJijitions  of  ihona  whom  it  afilicte^  acd 
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the  degree  of  goodness  of  the  people.  It  miglit,  in 
my  mind,  almowt  be  aillfd  tlie  thunnometer  of  the 
lionrt.  Hut  of  all  tlic  jWouhIoh,  that  which  h»H  done 
ino»t  harm  on  earth  has  been  the  jealonsy  of  artists 
and  of  literary  men.  -Mi 

Thin  kind  of  fever  has  at  times  risen  to  a  degree  " 
iuooncci Table,     It  has  raged  so  high  ng  to  oilt  |X>ison 
to  its  fud,  to  invoke  the  help  of  daggers  and  create 
nttsassinB. 

Hut  even  putting  aside  these  excesses,  proper  U* 
Southern  countries,  it  m  certain  that  evervwhere  and 
at  all  times  jealousy  has  caused  numberless  cases  of 
ingratitude,  and  has  set  brothers  against  brothers, 
friends  against  friends,  and  pupils  against  masterB. 

Groat  minds  in  France  have  not  been  alrogother 
free  from  it.  Comeille,  Racine,  Voltaire,  Itecamo  a 
jncy  to  its  disastrous  iiiQuenoes.  In  England  Dry- 
den,  Addison,  Swift,  Shaftesbury,  were  its  victinw. 
So  it  has  l)cen  everpvhcrc,  and  in  Italy  even 
Petrarcli,  tlie  meek  and  excellent  Petrarch,  was  not 
exempted  from  it. 

This  moral  infn-mity  is  of  so  subtle  a  nature,  thut 
not  only  doe«  it  injure  those  who  ai*  dev(»ted  t*)  Ihose 
woi'ks  of  the  mind,  which  cannot  be  said  to  eatiiblish 
a  solid  claim  to  glory  inasmuch  iw  public  opinion  Is 
.judge,  but  also  those  whose  influence  being  ooufined 
to  a  more  limiteil  sphere,  sliould  be  less  anxious  about 
obtaining  it.  It  finds  so  vasy  an  access  into  the  souls 
of  men,  that  it  is  said  that  even  l*Iuto  was  jealous  of 
Socrate*),  Aristotle  of  Plato,  LeibnitK  of  Locke,  and  so 
forth. 

When  we  Miohl  t^o  many  great  minds  at  all  times 
lltmblu  to  avoid  this  jetiloui}y»  "nd  that  we  aue  uuwh- 
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days  jeaJoysy  aoimatiuj^  the  pen  of  some  ol'  tlie  Itest 
writers,  and  completely  changing  their  moral  scuso, 
must  we  not  admire  tlie  jjreat  goodness  of  him 
^ivlioni,  though  hving  in  such  a  heated  atmospliere 
jcaloufi  rivalry,  contrived  wholly  to  escape  its 
effects  ? 

Tliie  right  I  claim  for  Lor<!  Byron,  that  he  was 
ihe  least  je»loug  of  any  man,  an  the  proofs  which  I 
Khali  bring  forward  will  abundantly  attest. 

If  BjTon  waa  jealous  of  the  living,  of  whom  could 
he  have  been  so  ?  Of  course  of  such  who  may  have 
become  hid  rivals  in  tlie  sphere  of  lit«nitnre  which  he 
bad  adopted.  Wheii  Byron  appeared  in  the  literary 
Forld,  thoBe  who  were  moot  iu  repute  were  Sir 
Valter  Scott,  Kogcrs,  Moore,  Canipl»ell,  and  the 
Inkers  Soutliey,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and,  later, 
Shelley.  - 

tOn  one  occasion,  in  18i;},  Byron  amused  himself 
f  tracing  what  he  called  a  "  tiTangular  gradns  ad 
ania*sum,"  in  wliich  the  names  of  the  priuci|>al 
m  ill  renown  are  thus  claesified : — ■ 


^" 


RocEBa, 


HOORK,  Oamtskll, 


Aotmnv,  WnsrBrooBTH.  Coi£ii:d»r, 


TiiR  UAJir. 
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To  Icnow  best  his  fyeJings  with  respect  to  his 
rivals,  we  iniist  litttoii  to  himwelf;  and,  to  preserve  tho 
order  given  in  the  tj-iauglo,  let  iis  begin  by  Waltf-r 
Soott.  We  read  in  Byron's  memorandom  of  tlie 
17th  of  September,  I8I3  ;— 

"  Gcn-ge  EUis  and  Murray  have  been  talking 
somoftiinj^'  ftlwut  ScoM  and  mo,  Georgia  pro  iN»to — 
and  very  right  too.  If  thoy  want  to  depose  him,  I 
only  wisii  Ihey  wonld  not  set  me  up  as  a  competitor. 
Even  if  I  bad  ray  choioe,  I  would  rather  be  the  Karl 
of  Warwick  than  all  the  kings  ho  ever  made!  Jef- 
frey and  Qifford  I  take  to  be  the  monaroh-niakerd  in 
poetry  and  proBC.  I  like  Scott — and  admire  his 
works  to  what  Mr.  lirahniii  calls  EntUMynmHy.  All 
such  stuff  can  only  vex  him,  luid  do  me  no  good." 

And  elfiewhcru  :  *'  I  have  not  answered  W.  Soott'n 
Ia«t  letter,  but  I  will,  I  regi-et  to  hear  from  othere  that 
he  hflji  lately  Won  unfortunate  in  pecuniary  involve- 
ments, lie  is  undoubtedly  the  Monarch  of  Par- 
na^n?,  and  the  moot  English  of  Imrds." 

When  thcBO  expressions  were  written,  Byron  <iid 
not  know  Scott  personally  ;  but,  notwithstanding  hiti 
satire,  of  whieli  he  had  often  made  a  generouB  retrac- 
tation, he  had  always  felt  a  great  sympathy  for  Scott, 
who,  on  the  other  hatid,  apiKared  to  have  forgotten  the 
wound  inflicted  by  Byron's  youthfiil  i>en,  only  to 
remember  the  latter'^  heartfelt  praiHGfl. 

A  few  years  ailer  the  publication  of  '  English 
Biirds,'  and  just  after  that  of  '  C'bilde  Ilai-old,'  Byron 
and  Sir  W.  Scott  manifested  a  mutual  dcoiro  to  make 
each  otlier'tt  acquaintance  through  the  medium  of 
Mnrriiv,  who  was  then  travelling  in  Scotland.  An 
exchange  of  letleK   full    of  mutual  generosity    Jiad 
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bakeu  place,  wfaeiiGeorgelV.^thenltogent, expressed 
l^e  wish  to  make  Byi-on's  accpiniutance. 
.  After  upeaking  to  bim  of '  C^n'Ide  HaTX)ld,'  in  temofi 
"swlucli  Bvrou  WHS  iilwaya  |)roud  to  recall,  the  Prince 
■^rent  on  to  »peak  of  VA'alter  Soott  Jn  the  most  en- 
^usiastic  terms.  Byron  seemed  aliDoet  as  pleased  as 
if  the    pmiiDe   had    been  addressed   to   himself,  and 

fBtenud  to  make  hiH  ilhiiitrioiiB  rival  acquainted 
th  the  flattering  words  iiaed  by  royalty  with  ro- 
rd  to  him. 

It  was  only  in  tbe  summer  of  1815  that  tliey 
beoune  pur»)iiaUy  acquainted.  Scott  wiis  then  [wsh* 
ing  tlirough  Loudon  on  his  way  to  Frauoe.  Their 
sympathy  was  mutual.    Byron,  who  had  been  mairied 

Kiven  months  already  foresaw  that  a  storm  was 
"ewing  in  hiH  domestic  lUfairs,  which  explains  the 
ysterious  melancholy,  observed  by  Scott,  u|K)»  the 
countenattce  of  his  young  friend.  Scott's  liveliness, 
howQvi;r,  always  brought  about  a  return  of  Byron's 
spirits,  and  their  meelinga  \vere  always  very  gay, 
**  the  gayest  even,"  says  Scott,  *'  that  I  ever  spent" 
Byron's  Iiandsomcuess  produced  a  great  imprcsmon 

Fun  Scott.  *'  It  i»  a  beauty,"  said  he, "  which  causes  one 
reflect  and  to  dream  ;"  as  if  he  wished  one  to  nnder- 
nd  that  he  thought  Byron's  beauty  6U|jerhuman. 
"Report  had  prepared  me  to  meet  a  man  of  pt^ 
cuHar  habits  and  a  quick  temper,  and  I  had  some 
doubt  whether  wo  were  likely  to  suit  each  other  iu 
society.  I  was  most  agreeably  disappointed  iu  this 
respect.  I  found  I^rd  Myron  in  the  highest  degree 
OQorteoiB,  and  even  kind. 
^  **  like  the  old  heroes  in  Homer,  we  excliaiiged 
^^fts:  I  gaveByrim  a  l>eautiful  dagger  mounted  witli 
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gold,  which  had  heen  the  property  of  the  redoubted 
Elfi  Bey.  But.  I  waa  to  play  tlio  part  of  Diomed  iii 
tJic  Iliad,  for  Byron  seiil  me,  8omp  time  after,  a  large 
sepiilchml  viwe  of  mlver.  It  wsun  full  of  dead  men's 
boD68,  and  had  itiscriptdoiis  on  tlie  sides  of  the  baeo. 
One  ran  thim  i—  "  Tlie  bones  conteined  in  this  urn 
were  found  in  certain  nncicul  sepnlchreB  within  the 
land  walls  of  Athens  in  tlie  month  of  February,  1811. 
The  oUicr  face  bears  tlie  lines  of  Juvenal — 

'  Kx]<:i<i!i-  <im>(  libfui  ill  ■liid-  •umm-.  inrvnmi. 
Ken  wla  dui'tiir  i(ujiiiliila  lioiiilnum  ooqiiuKruU.' 

"A  letter,"  adds  W,  Scott,  "accompanied  this  vaae, 
which  was  more  vahialile  to  me  than  the  gifl  itself, 
from  the  kindnesH  with  which  the  donor  expressed 
himself  towards  me.  I  left  it,  naturally,  in  the  nm 
wiUi  the  bones,  but  it  is  now  missing.  As  the  theft 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  practised  by  a  mere  do- 
mestic, I  am  compelled  to  suspect  the  inhospitality 
of  fiomu  individual  of  higher  station, — most  gratui- 
tously exereised  certainly,  since,  after  what  I  have 
here  said,  no  one  will  pmbalily  choose  to  Iwast  of 
poBsesBing  this  titemry  curiosity/' 

Their  mutual  sympathy  increased  upon  improved 
acqnaintnnco  with  one  another.  When  at  Venice 
Byron  was  informed  that  Scott  was  ill :  he  said  tliat  he 
would  not  for  all  the  world  have  him  ill.  "  I  suppose  it 
is  from  sympathy  that  I  have  suffered  from  fever  at  tlie 
same  time."  Atliavenna  a  little  later,on  the  I2th  of 
January,  1821,  he  wrote  down  in  his  memoranda  : — 

*'  Scott  is  certainly  the  most  wonderful  writer  of 
the  day.  His  novels  are  a  new  literature  in  them- 
selves, and  his  poetry  as  good  as  any,  if  not  better 
(only  on  an  erroneous  i^'8t«m),  ntid  only  ceaaed  to  be 
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SO  popular,  because  llie  vulgar  learned  were  tired  of 
lieariug  Arislidea  called  the  Just,  and  Scott  the  Bo«t, 
xuitl  ostracised  them. 

"  I  like  him,  too,  for  hia  nianlinesg  of  character, 
for  the  extreme  pleasantness  of  his  conversiition,  and 
Ilia  ^ood  nature  towardu  mrscif  per»unally.  May  he 
prosper !  for  he  deserves  it. 

"  (  know  no  reading  t«  whicli  I  fall  with  such 
alacrity  att  a  work  of  W.  Scott's.  I  hhall  give  Ihe 
seal  with  his  bust  on  it  to  Mile,  la  Comteese  Guiccioli 
this  evening,  who  will  be  curious  to  have  the  effigies 
of  a  man  bo  celobnited." 

He  did  take  ibo  acaX  to  the  Countcsa  Guiccioli,  and 
she  said  that  Byron's  expressions  about  Bcott  were 
always  most  aflcctionatc.  "How  I  wish  you  knew 
liim!"  he  often  repeated. 

He  nsed  to  say  that  it  was  not  the  poetry  of 
'Childe  Uarold,'  but  Scott's  own  superior  prose  that 
hiid  done  his  poetiy  harm,  and  that  if  ever  the  public 
coiild  by  chance  get  tired  of  hia  novulB,  Scott  might 
"Write  in  verse  with  equal  succes-s.  He  insisted  that 
Scott  had  a  dramatic  talent,  "  talent,"  he  said,  "  which 
people  are  loth  to  grant  me."  He  said  that  the 
■MCFUCceart  of  Scott's  novels  was  not  in  tlie  least  due  to 
'the  anonymcmti  charact4.r  ho  liad  ad.opt©tl,  and  that 
he  could  not  undci'stand  why  he  would  not  sign  hia 
luune  t*>  works  of  such  merit.  He  likewise  asserted 
,t  of  all  the  authors  of  hia  iioriod,  Scolt  was  tlie 
least  jealous.  "He  is  loo  sure  of  his  fame  to  fear 
auy  rivals,  nor  does  ho  think  of  good  woi'ks  as  Tus- 
cans do  of  fever;  that  there  is  only  a  certain  amount 
or  it  in  the  world,  and  that  tn  communicating  it  lo 
oUiera,  one  gets  rid  of  it" 

PART   I.  Z 
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"I  never  ti-ave!  without  taking  Soott'a  novels  with 
me,"  said  Byron  to  Medwin,  at  PIhi;  '*  if  is  a  real 
library,  a  literary  treasure ;  I  can  road  thoin  yearly 
with  renewed  pleasure." 

A  few  days  bufore  hie  departure  for  Greece,  he 
learnt  that  M.  Stendhall  had  pnhlishod  an  article 
upon  Racine  and  Siiakspeare,  wherein  there  were 
some  unfavourable  rcmarlcB  about  Walter  Scott. 

Notwithstanding'  his  occupations  preparatory  to 
departtn-e,  he  found  time  to  write  to  Slendhall,  and 
tell  hiin  how  much  ho  felt  the  injustice  of  tiiese  re- 
marlcH,  and  to  request  that  they  nhould  bo  rectified. 

This  letter  of  Byron's  to  M.  Beyle  will  no  doubt  be 
read  with  univerttal  admiration,  na  it  points  out  moet 
prominently  all  the  goodness  of  liifi  character: — 

"Sin,— Now  that  I  know  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  a  very  flattering  mention  in  the  '  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Florence,  in  IS  1 7,'  by  Monsieur  Stend- 
hall,  it  i^  fit  that  I  should  return  my  thanks  (how- 
ever nndesired  or  undesliiible)  to  Monsieur  Ueyle, 
with  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  \mng  ac(iuainte<l  at 
Milan  in  18H)."  You  only  did  me  too  much  honour 
in  what  you  were  pleased  to  say  in  that  work,  but  it 
has  hardly  ^iven  me  Icha  pluaHuro  than  the  praise 
itself,  to  beoorae  at  length  aware  (which  I  have  done 
by  mere  accident)  that  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  one 
of  whose  good  opinion  I  was  really  ambitious.  So 
many  changcH  have  taken  place  eince  that  period  in 
the  Milan  circle,  that  I  hardly  dare  recur  to  tt — some 
dead,  some  banished,  and  some  in  the  Austrian  <lun> 
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*  ^Vh]r  hiw  tlie  pMMg*  in  Uw  lint  oilUioii  or  Sl«ncUulI'i  work«,  wjiioli 
tTvDiB  in  tiiifiuiiiuti'c  terma  of  Itjri«n'*  ^nius,  been  cut  <iiit  of  tiie  *iihta- 

qjUOUt  oililioiii? 
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^eon?.     Poor  Pelico  !  J  trust  th:it  in  his  iron  Bolitiirle 

i8  nuifie  U  consoling  biin  in  some  measure,  one  day 

delight  as  again,  when  both  she  and  her  poet  are 

irwl  to  freedom. 
*•  There  is  one  part  of  your  observations  in  the 
phlet,  which  I  sliall  venture  to  remark  upon :  it 
■gards  Walter  Scott.  You  siy  that  '  his  character 
little  worthy  of  enthosiasm,  at  the  earao  time  tlmt 
u  mention  his  jjrotluctiona  in  tlie  manner  they 
ve.  I  have  known  "Waltor  Scott  long-  and  well, 
in  occasional  situations  which  call  forth  the  real 
laracter,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  his  character  is 
Worthy  of  admiration ;  that  of  all  men,  he  is  the  most 
opetJ,  the  most  honourable,  the  most  amiable,"  &c. 

"  HVBON." 

£ven    Rt    Miesolonghi,   where    certainly    literary 
iOUght«  were  little  in  hamioiiy  with  liis  occupations, 
lyroii  found  occasion  to  speak  of  his  sentiments  as 
anis  Scott,  since  even  the  simple  and  anti-pociic 
'arry  ieMn  us,  in  bia  interesting  nai-rative  of  'The 
Last  Days  of  Lord    Byron,'  of  the  admiration  and 
alTection  with  which  Byron  alwayH  spoke  of  Walter 
cott.  "  He  never  wearied  of  his  praise  of '  Wavorley,' 
d  continually  quoted  passages  fi-om  it." 
'  May  wu  he  allowed  to  observe,  in  conclusion,  that 
a  generous  desire  on  the  part  of  Byron  constantly 
put  forwanl  the  merits  of  Scott  dt!8er\oJ  from 
the  latter  a  warmer  acknowledgment.     The  homage 
|>aid  to  his  memory  by  Sctjtt  came  late,  and  is  cold. 
Be  it  from  a  Tory  or  Protestant  spirit,  Scott  in  his 
*utogy  of  Lonl   Byron  did  not  disclaim  openly  (he 
alumnies  uttered  against  the  great  poet's  fame,  hot 
almost   sided  with   his   hypocritical   apologists,   by 
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awuiniiig  a  kind  of  tone  of  indulgence  in  sp«akiug 
of  him. 

ROORRS. 

Bogera  oomes  ne.xt  in  Hie  triniig-iilar  order. 

Byron's  esteem  for  Rogers  was  such,  that  uot.  only 
did  lie  spare  him  in  his  fniuous  satire,  but  cv^i 
addressed  him  a  real  comphment  in  the  liiie«; — 

"  Aiiil  Umii,  iiicto'lioiia  Ro^rv!  rise  ut  ImI, 
Biwall  tli«  i^Ienniii);  nicnionr  of  (he  put; 
Arise  1  tcl  bln)t  tvnufmbmnot  still  uiqiirr. 
Anil  fttriku  lu  wont^il  loiw*  tliy  batWii  iyre ; 
RwUirv  Apollo  to  lilii  vuant  Uirunc, 
Anort  thy  cmiattT**  bononr  and  Ibiac  own." 

He  equally  declared  that,  after  the  'Essay  on  BtEaa*' 
of  Pojie,  the  'Pleasures  of  Memory '  constituted  the 
finest  Kuglish  didactic  poem.  This  opinion  he  main- 
tained alwavs. 

"I  have  read  again  the  'Pleasures  of  Memory,*"  he 
wrote  in  SeptemlK;r,  181H.  "The  eliipance  of  this 
poem  is  quite  marvellous.  Not  a  vulgar  line  througb- 
out  the  whole  book." 

About  the  same  time  he  road,  in  tlie  'Edinburgh 
Review,"  an  eulogy  of  Rogers.  "He  is  placed  very 
high,"  lie  exclaimed,  "  hut  not  higher  than  be  has  a 
right  to  be.  There  is  a  summary  review  of  overylwdy. 
Mooi-e  and  1  inuluded :  we  are  l)Otli — he  justly — 
praised  ;  but  botli  very  justly  ranked  under  Rogers. 

At  another  time  he  wivte  in  his  memoranth* ; — 

'*  When  ho  does  talk  (Rogers),  on  all  suhjecta  of 
taste,  his  delicacy  of  expression  is  as  pure  Jis  his  poetry. 
If  you  enter  his  houi^e,  his  drawing-room,  his  library, 
you  involuntarily  say,  *  This  is  not  llie  dwelling  of  a 
uommon  mind.'     There  is  not  a  gem,  a  coin,  a  book. 
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tiirowii  atfido  on  liJs  chimney-iiiece,  bin  nofa,  his  Uible, 
;bat  docs  not  bespeak  an  almost  fastJdioua  elegance 
n  the  possessor.  Itut  this  veri'  delicacy  miist  be  the 
wcry  of  his  existence.  Oh!  thojarrings  thisdispo- 
ition  niiiet  have  encoimtared  through  life  !  " 
On  one  occasion  he  borrows  one  of  Kogere'  ide;iH, 
write  upon  it  tlie  'Bride  of  Abydos;"  and  in 
confessing  that  the  '  Pleasurea  of  Memory'  have 
tiUg^HHtud  hi»  Lbeiuc,  he  lulds  iit  a  nutu,  tliat  "  it  is 
uselese  to  say  that  the  idea  is  taken  from  a  poem  so 
well  knoivo,  and  to  whicli  one  bas  such  pleasurable 
recourse." 

'I'o  Uf^re  he  dedicates  the  '  Oiaoar,'  a  slight  but 
sincere  token  of  mimiration. 

AVhen  Rogere  sent  him  '  JacqueUne,'  Byron  replied 
that  be  conid  not  receive  a  more  acceptable  gift.  "  U 
is  ffraee,  delicacy,  poetry  itself,"  What  astonishes 
liim  is  tlmt  Rogers  should  not  be  tempted  to  write 
iteuer  such  charming  poetry.  He  sympathized  with 
'that  kind  of  soft  affection,  though  he  would  say  that 
lie  lacked  (he  talent  to  exprees  it. 

From  Vuuice  he  wrote  to  Moore,  *'  I  hope  Rogcre 
is  flourishing.  He  is  the  Titan  of  poetry,  already 
immortal.  You  and  I  must  wait  to  become  so." 
St  Pisa  bo  took  the  part  of  Rogers  against  his 
Metractore  in  the  wannest  manner.  Not  only  did  tlie 
Pleasures  of  Memory '  always  enchant  him,  not  only 
^id  he  insist  tliat  the  work  was  immortal,  but  added 
liat  Rogers  was  kind  and  good  to  him.  And  as 
pie  jKiniistjod  in  blaming  Rogers  for  being  jvalous 
,nd  susceptible,  which  Byron  knew  from  experience 
bo  so,  he  replie<:l,  that  "  these  things  ai-e,  as  X«ord 
fnyon   said   of  KrHkine,   little   spots   in    the    sun. 
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Itogers  \iBn  qualities  which  outweigh  the  little  weak- 
nesses of  his  cbaractor." 

MOORK. 

Mooi'C  is  third  in  the  order  of  the  triangle.  We 
have  seen  Hyron'n  wntiinentit  and  conduct  with 
regard  to  lliit)  friend.  It  rumuius  for  us  to  uotu  thu 
feelingB  of  the  author  for  anotlier  very  popular  wi-iter, 
who  was  In  many  i-espects  a  worthy  rival. 

Byron  had  often  rccommonded  Jloor©  to  ^vrito 
other  poetry  than  melodies,  and  to  apply  his  talent 
to  a  work  of  more  serif>U8  imjxirtanc*-.  When  he 
lenrut  that  he  was  writing  an  Oriental  poem  he  was 
charmed. 

"  It  may  be,  and  would  appeal-  to  a  third 
person,"  he  wrote  to  him,  "  an  incredible  thing ; 
but  I  know  1/ou  will  believe  me,  when  I  Bay  that  I  am 
as  anxious  for  your  sncoeaB  as  one  human  being  can 
be  for  another's — as  much  as  if  I  had  never  wribblcd 
a  Hue.  Surely  the  field  of  fame  is  wide  onougli  for 
all ;  and  if  it  were  not,  I  would  not  willingly  rob  my 
ncighlwur  of  a  rof>d  of  it." 

And  he  goes  on  to  praise  Moorc  and  to  depreciate 
himwif,  as  was  hiei  custom. 

After  two  yeai*'  iutiniHcy  he  dedicated  the  'Corsair' 
to  Moore,  and,  in  speaking  of  it  to  him,  he  adds : — 

"  If  I  can  biit  testify  to  you  and  the  world  how 
truly  I  admire  and  esteem  you,  I  shall  be  quite 
satisfied." 

And,  in  dedicating  his  work  to  him,  be  cxproweB 
himself  thus: — 

"  My  praise  amid  add  nothing  to  yonr  well-earned 
and    firmly   fHtablitJiud    fame,   und   with   my   moat 
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tearty  admiration    of  your    talents,  and  dclipfht  in 
3foiir  ooQversation,  yni  iire  alreidy  acquainted." 

I  have  already  ttaid  that  ho  alrnoHt  wished  to  be 
«clipsed,  that  Moore  might  eliiuc  the  more  pro* 
minently. 

"  The  be«t  way  to  make  the  public  '  forget '  mo  is 

to  remind  them  of  yourself.     You  cannot  suppose 

ihat  I  would  ask  you  or  advise  you  to  publish,  if  I 

Ijought  you  would  fait.     I  really  have  no  literary 

ivy ;  and  I  do  not  bt^lieve  a  friend's  success  ever 

t    nearer  another's  heart,  ilian  yours  does  to  the 

nishes  of  mine.     It  is  for  elderly  gentlemen  to  'bear 

o  bn>thur  near,'  and  eiinnot  become  our  dise-'tse  for 

roore  years  than  we  may  perhaps  number.     I  wish 

ou  to  Ite  out  l^efore  Kasteru  subjects  are  again  before 

le  public." 

He  meanwhile  got  Murray  to  use  hiu  influence  to 

"point  out  to  Moore  the  best  time  for  appearing. 

^m     *'  I  need  not  say,  that  I  have  his  8ucce68  much  at 

^Ebeart. ;  not  only  because  he  ia  my  friend,  but  aome- 

thing  much  better — a  man  of  great  talent,  of  wliich 

be  is  \v6a  seuaible  than,  I  believe,  any  even  of  his 

enemies.     If  you  can  so  far  oblige  me  as  to  step 

^^  (/own,  do  so,"  &c. 

^P  Lord  Byron  liad  never  ceased  to  pi*e6S  Moore  to 
Publish  biH  poern.  When  it  appeared,  he  wrote  to  him 
^i-om  Venice : — 

'■  I  am  gla<l  that  we  are  to  have  it  at  la«t.    Really 

'  ^ud  truly,  [  want  you  to  make  a  great  hit,  if  only  out 

^^f  twlf-love,  hoeause  we  happen  to  be  old  cronies ;  and 

^  liave  no  doubt  you  will — 1  am  sure  you  can.     But 

^ou  are,  Til  bo  sv\orn,  in  a  devil  of  a  pucker,  and  I 

^m  not  at  your  elliow,  and  Rogers  w.     I  envy  him ; 
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wliich  is  not  fair,  because  he  does  not  atvy  aiti/txulif* 
Mind  you  send  to  me — that  is,  itiiUce  Murray  send — 
the  moment  you  aru  forth." 

"  I  feel  as  anxious  for  Moore  ss  I  could  do  for 
myself,  for  tlio  houI  of  me;  and  I  would  not  Iiuvo 
him  succeed  otlierwigc  thiin  splendidly,  which  I  trust 
he  will  do." 

And  then,  writing  again  to  Mwray,  from  Venice 
(June,  1817)  ^- 

"  II  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hoar  of  Moore'a 
success,  and  the  more  8o  that  I  never  doubted  tliat 
it  wotdd  1x3  complete.  Whatever  good  you  can  tell 
me  of  him  and  his  poem  will  be  most  acceptable ;  I 
feel  very  anxious  indeed  to  receive  it.  I  hope  that 
he  ia  as  happy  in  his  fame  and  rcward  as  I  wish  him 
to  be;  for  I  know  no  one  who  deserves  both  more,  if 
any  so  much," 

A  month  later  he  added  : — 

"  I  have  got  the  sketch  and  extracts  from  *  Lalla 
Kookh  ' — which  1  humbly  siis|H:ct  will  knock  np  . 
.  ."  (he  intended  himself),  *'  and  show  young  gentle- 
men that  something  more  than  having  been  across 
a  camel's  hump  is  necessary  to  write  a  good  Oriental 
tale.  The  plan,  as  well  as  the  extracts  I  have  seen, 
please  me  very  much  indeed,  and  I  feel  impatient 
for  tho  whole." 

And,  lastly,  afler  he  had  received  it : — 

"  I  have  read  '  Lalla  Rookh.'  ....  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  of  his  popularity,  for  Moore  is  a 
very  noble  fellow,  in  all  rcaixjcls,  and  will  enjoy 
it  without  any  of  the  bad  feelings  which  succoesi, 

'  W'm  th\t  h  \in\t  \tvny  t    I  iliiiik  so,  for  it  wm  believed  llml  }nlousy 
nai  the  wwh  |winl  ol'  !U^cn. 
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or  evil,  sometimes  engenders  in  the  men  of 
Thyme. 

He  wrote  to  Moore  from  Ravenna,  in  a  sort  of  Jest, 
-"  I  nm  not  qi]it«  sure  tliat  I  Hhall  allow  tJio.  Mi»> 
lyrons  to  read  *  Lalln  Rookh,' — in  the  first  place,  on 
3Unt  of  this  sad  pamnmi,  and  in  the  Becond,  that 
mayn't  discover  that  there  was  a  better  poet 
Papa."  • 
To  end  tiieae  quotations,  let  us  add  that,  shortly 
efore  his  death,  he  said  to  Medwin  : — "  Moore  is  one 
the  small  number  of  writers,  who  will  survive  the 
itnry  which  has  appreciated  his  worth.     The  Irish 
[t*lwiic«  will  go  to  (>o«t<!rity  with  their  mmiic,  and 
the  poems  and  the  music  will  last  as  long  as  Ireland, 
music  or  poetry." 

CAUfltKLL. 

Campion,  the  author  of  *  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  and 

Hio  stands  fourth  in  the  triangle,  was  spared,  with 

ers,  in  the  famous  satire — 

"Cc«!w  foTlli,  oh!  Cuii]>VII,  (;iT?  thv  tnlcnUsoope; 
Who  dve  Mjara,  if  Uioit  miul  oe«M  In  hopo?" 

This  homage  was  atrcngthcned  by  a  note,  in  which 
Byron  called  the  'Pleasures  of  Hope'  "one  of  the 
finest  didaetie  poems  in  the  English  language." 

Byron's  relations  with  Campbell  were  never  as  in- 
timate as  with  other  jwetM.  Not  only  Iwcause  circimi- 
^(ances  prevented  it,  but  also  in  consequeneo  of  a 
fault  in  Campbell'a  character,  which  lessened  the 
jiympathy  raised  by  the  admiration  of  his  talent  and 
^B  his  wortli.  This  fault  consisted  in  an  exces- 
«hx  opinion  of  himself,  which  prevented  his  being 

■  Moore,  Utt«r  435. 
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just  towards  liis  rivalB,  and  bearing  patiently  with 
tliL'ir  succe»»e«,  or  tlie  criticisms  of  his  owu  work. 

Coleridge  at  ilm  time  was  giving  lecturOB  upon 
poetry,  iu  whicU  he  tauglit  a  now  systom  of  poetry. 

"  He  attacks,"  says  Lord  Byron,  "  the  '  Pleaauresof 
Hope,'  and  all  other  pleasure  whatever  .  .  .  . 
Caiiipbt;]!  will  be  de(>[>onitvly  annuyud,  I  never  saw 
a  man  (and  of  him  I  have  seen  very  little)  eo  sonsi- 
tive.  What  a  liappy  temperament !  I  am  sorry  fur 
it;  wliat  can  fie  IVar  from  criticism?" 

Loi*d  Byron  had  just  published  tJie  'Bride  of 
Abydos,*  when  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  "Campbell 
lost  night  seemed  a  little  uottlcd  ut  somothiDg  or 
othei' — I  know  not  what.     We  were  standing  in  the 

ante^»loon,  when  Lord  H brought  out  of  tlio 

other  room  a  vessel  of  some  composition  similar  to  that 
which  is  used  in  Catholic  chnrches  for  burning  incense, 
and  oecing  u&,  he  exclaimed,  '  Here  is  some  iuceusc  for 
yon.'  Campbell  answered, '  Can-y  it  to  Lord  ByroD ; 
he  is  used  to  it." 

"  Xow  this  comee  of '  bearing  no  brother  near  the 
throne.'  1  who  have  no  throne  am  at  {)erfuct  peace 
with  all  the  poetical  D-aternitj'." 

But  if  this  weakness  of  Cnmpln;!!  lessoned  BjTon's 
sympithy  for  him,  or  rather  interfered  wth  his 
intimacy,  it  never  altered  his  just  appreciation  of  his 
niiints,  or  made  him  lent*  generous  to  him. 

"  By-tho-byo,"  writes  Byron  to  Moore,  "Campbell 
has  a  printed  poem  which  is  not  yet  published,  the 
scone  of  which  is  laid  in  Germany.  It  is  perfectly 
magnificent,  and  eqtiiil  to  hiniKclf.  I  wonder  why  he 
does  not  publish  it." 

Later  on,  in  Italy,  when  in  his  reply  to  Black* 
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wood,  Byron  critioines  modern  poetry,  aud  gives, 
witliout  Hparing  anyliody,  not  evoit  lumself,  his  un- 
biassed opinion  about  the  poete  of  the  day,  lie  says  : 
"  We  are  all  on  a  faUe  track,  except  Ilogora,  CumpU;!!, 
and  Crabbc." 

Aud  iu  liis  memoranda  in  1821,  at  Ravenna,  we 
find  the  following  p;utf<a^e  : — 

'*  Read  Campbeira  'Poets  *  .  .  .  .  justly  cele- 
brated. His  defence  of  Pope  Is  glorious.  To  bo  aure, 
it  is  his  own  cause  too — -but  no  matter,  it  is  very 
good,  and  does  him  great  credit  .  .  .  Ifanytliing 
could  add  to  my  esteem  of  this  gentleman  ]>ot;t,  it 
would  be  Ids  clasMcal  defence  of  Vo\ie  against  the 
c»Dt  of  the  present  day." 

On  the  fifth  line  of  the  trinnglo  come  the  names 
of  Southcy,  Wordawortb,  and  ('oloiidgc,  comniouly 
railed  the  "  Lakere,"  because  they  had  reHidod  near 
the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Weatmoroland.  He  was 
certainly  bitter  against  these  in  his  satire  ;  but  owing 
simply  to  their  cllbrlfi  to  upset  tlie  Bchool  of  Pope,  of 
which  he  had  made  a  deep  study,  and  to  their  cu- 
deavouni  to  i<tart  an  iCHtlietical  ^hool,  which  he 
Ktreuuoiiiily  opposed.  As,  however,  in  bliming,  he 
allowed  his  paseion  at  times  to  master  his  opinions 
and  jwlgments  of  their  merite,  he  generously  made 
amends  and  owned  his  error  some  years  later.  He 
kept  to  his  own  notions  of  poetry  and  art,  but  nobly 
reoc^ized  the  talent  of  the  Lakers,  knowing,  how- 
ever, very  well  that  he  would  never  obtain  fi-om 
them  a  reciprocity  of  good  fecliug. 

SOUTHET. 

■'*  YoRterday,  at  Holland   House,  I  was  introduced 
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to  Soiitliey,  —the  IichI  looking  linrd  1  have  seen  for 
some  time.  To  have  that  poet'B  Imiitl  and  slioulders, 
1  wniilJ  almost  hiivo  written  liis  '  Sappliica.'  He  is 
cortaiiily  n  pifposscssiu^  person  to  look  on,  and  a  man 
of  talent,  and  all  tltat — and — there  is  his  eulogy." 

"  Southcy  I  Iiave  uot  sl'cii  much  of.  Hie  appear- 
juice  19  epic;  and  iie  is  the  only  existing  entire  nian 
of  Ivlters.  Ilis  in»nners  are  mild,  but  not  those  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  his  talents  of  the  find  order. 
His  prose  is  perfect  Of  his  poetry  tlHjre  are  viirioua 
opinions :  there  is  perhaps,  too  mnch  of  it  lor  tlie 
present  generation— posterity  will  proliabiy  ueleot. 
He  has  paieageR  equal  to  anything.  At  present  he 
has  a  party,  but  no  public— except  for  his  prose 
writings.    The  '  Life  of  Nehwn '  is  boaulifiil." 

Woitr«WORTH. 

Uiideriieatb  noma  lines  of  his  »atire  U{K)n  Wonls- 
worth,  Byron  in  IS  16  wrote  in  Switzerland  tlic 
word  "  unjust !  " 

Ho  often  praised  Wordsworth,  even  at  times  wbeu 
the  latter  Iiad,  for  reasons  which  I  will  mention  here- 
after, loMt  all  claims  to  Byron's  indulgence.  Even  in 
his  poem  of  the  *  Island,*  written  shortly  before  his 
departure  for  Oi'Cece,  where  be  w»«  to  die,  }lyron 
found  means  of  inserting  a  pas-sage  from  Wordsworth's 
poym,  which  he  considered  exquisite. 


COLKniDQK. 

Among  the  three  Lalcers,  Coleridge  was  the  one 
to  whom  he  showeii  the  most  generous  feeling. 
He  was  poor,  aud  lived  by  bis  pen.     Lord  Byrou, 
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putting  this  coniudcration  al)Ove  all  others,  wihIhh! 
lo  asfiivt  at  liis  readings,  and  pniiswl  them  warmly, 
(ialoridgc  liaving  asked  liim  on  one  occaaioii  to  in- 
lerest  himself  with  the  director  of  Drury-lane  Theatre 
(on  the  Committee  of  which  Byron  then  Btood)  tlie 
Utter  did  his  best  t*>  gratify  tho  wishes  of  Coleridge, 
and  wrote  him  tlie  most  flattering  letter,  blaming 
the  sittirc  which  liad  heen  the  cITect  of  a  youthful 
ebullition  of  feeling  : — 

'P.  S.  You  mention  my  'Satire.'  lampoon,  or 
whatever  you  or  olhciii  please  to  call  it.  1  cm  only 
say  that  it  was  written  when  I  was  very  young  and 
very  angrj*,  and  has  Wen  a  tht>ni  in  my  side  ever 
•ince ;  more  particularly  as  alnioel  all  the  persons 
auimadverted  upon  heoamo  8ul}»equently  my  no* 
qnainlanccs,  and  some  of  them  my  friendH,  which  is 
(leaping  fire  upon  an  enemy's  head,'  and  forgiving 

h'ti^DHKlily  to  pennit  mo  to  forgive  myself.  The 
;  applied  to  you  is  pert,  and  petulant^  and  flhatlnw 
enough  ;  but,  althougli  I  have  long  done  every  thing 
in  my  power  to  suppress  the  circulation  of  the  whole 
thing,  I  shall  always  i-egrct  the  wantonness  or  gene- 
rality of  many  of  its  .^ttftck■s,  If  Coleridge  writes  his 
promised  tragedy,  Drury  Lane  will  be  set  up."  Though 
hnrftssed  with  pccxmiary  difHculttes  of  all  kinds,  Byron 
contrived  to  help  Coleridge,  who  ho  had  heanl  waa 
ill  the  gn-atesl  difitrctn. 

He  wrote  to  Jloore  . — "By  the  way,  if  poor  Cole- 
ridge— who  is  a  man  of  wonderful  talent,  and  in 
distress,  and  altout  to  publish  two  vohunes  of  poesy  and 
biography,  and  who  hna  bvon  worse  u«id  by  the 
critics  than  ever  we  were— will  yoi;,  if  he  oomes  out, 
promise  me  to  review  him  favourably  in  the  E.  R.  ? 
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Praise  liiin,  I  tlitnk  you  miiHt;  but  will  you  aliiopmiK^ 
him  well, — of  all  tilings  the  most  diHicult?  It  wil) 
lio  the  luakiu^  of  bini. 

"  TLis  muat  lio  a  aecrot  between  you  and  me,  aa 
Jeffrey  inifflit  not  like  such  a  project:  nor,  indeed, 
might  he  himself  like  it.  But  I  do  think  ho  only 
wants  a  pioneer  and  a  spai-k  or  two  to  explode  motit 
glorioiisiy." 

IIo  sent  Murray  a  MS.  tragedy  of  Coleridge.  be|^ 
ging  of  him  to  read  it  and  to  publiwh  it : — 

"  When  you  have  been  cnahlud  to  form  an  opinion 
on  Mr,  Coleridge's  MS.,  yon  will  oblige  me  by  re- 
turning it,  as,  in  fact,  1  have  no  authority  to  let  it 
out  of  my  liandit.  I  think  most  higldy  of  it,  and  feel 
aiixiouri  tliat  you  should  he  the  publisher  ;  but  if  you 
are  not,  I  do  not  despair  of  finding  tlnwe  who  will." 

As  the  reader  knows,  B,>Ton,  while  in  Kngland, 
alwayu  gave  away  the  produce  of  his  poems.  To 
Coleridge  he  destined  part  of  the  snm  offered  to  him 
by  Murray  for  '  Panniim'  and  the  *  Siege  of  Corinth.' 
Some  difficulty,  however,  having  arisen,  becftiwo 
Murray  refused  to  pay  the  100  guineas  to  any  other 
than  liyron  himnelf,  he  borrowed  it  himself  to  give 
it  to  Coleridge. 

At  the  same  time  Byron  |>aid  so  noble  a  tribute  to 
Coleridge's  talent,  and  to  his  poem  of '  Christabol,'  by 
int-L-rting  a  note  on  the  Bubjt.-ct  in  Ins  preface  to  the 
*  Siege  of  Corinth,'  tliat  C'r)leridgo'8  editor  took  thi« 
note  as  the  epigraph. 

"Christabel! — I  won't  have  any  one,"  he  eaid, 
"sneer  at  'Chri8laliftl;'it  is  a  fine  wild  poem." 

lu  iyi6  ho  wrote  from  Venice  to  Moore  : — 

"  I   hear   tliat  tlie  K.  B.  has  cut  up  Coleridge's 
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*  Cliri«tftl»cl,"  and  declared  against  me  for  pra)t»ing  it. 
I  praised  it,  firstly,  beaiiise  I  thoiiglit  w«U  of  it ; 
secondly,  l>ecaiise  Coleridge  was  in  great  dietres-s  and 
aiXer  doing  wbnt  little  I  could  for  him  In  ecwenliRls,  I 
thought  that  the  public  avowal  of  my  good  opinion 
might  hcdp  him  further,  at  leant  with  the  Iwoksellers. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  J has  attacked  liim,  hecaiiwe, 

poor  fellow,  it  will  hurt  him  in  mind  and  pocket.  Aa 
for  me,  lie's  welcome — I  shall  never  think  less  of 
JcffrL-y  for  anything  he  may  eay  against  me  or  mine 
in  future," 

At  Cienoa,  he  declared,  in  a  memorandum,  that 
Crabbe  and  Coleridge  wore  preniminent  in  point  of 
power  and  talt;nt. 

At  Pisu  he  Uamod  those  who  refused  to  mo  in 
'Chrutabel'  a  work  "f  rare  merit,  notwithstanding 
the  knowledge  which  he  had  of  Coleridge's  ingrati- 
tude to  him;  and  refiined  to  Iwlieve  that  W,  Scott 
did  not  ftdmire  the  poem,  "  for  we  all  owe  Coleridge  a 
great  dt^nl,"  said  he,  "  and  oven  Scott  liimBclf." 

And  ifedwiH  adds :  "  Lord  Byron  thinks  Cole- 
ridge's poem  very  fine.  Fie  paraphrased  and  imitated 
one  passage.  He  considers  the  idea  excellent.,  and 
enters  into  it." 

And  speiiking  of  Coleridge's  psychological  poem 
he  said:  "What  perfect  harmony!  *Kubla  Kliau' 
delights  me." 

If  Shelley  did  not  find  a  place  in  the  triangle,  it  is 
only  because  he  was  not  yet  known,  except  by  the 
eccentricities  of  his  conduct  as  a  boy.  But  so  soon 
as  Byron  was  able  to  appreciate  hisgeniu«,  he  lavished 
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praises  upon  tlic  poet  itnd  the  maa,  while  ho  hiamod 
his  metiipliysics. 

In  all  hiB  letters  we  6nd  proofs  of  liis  ufTectioiiate 
regard  for  Shelley ;  atid  duriug  his  last  days  in  Greece, 
he  said  to  Finlay, — '*  Shelley  was  really  a  most,  extra- 
ordinary j^uiuii ;  but  those  wlio  kuuw  him  ouly  froia 
his  workii,  know  but  half  his  merits :  it  was  from  his 
thoughts  and  liis  conversation  poor  Shelley  ought  to 
ho  judged.  Hu  was  romance  iteclf  in  hie  mannurs 
and  his  style  of  thinking." 

"  You  were  all  mislakeii,"  ho  wrote  from  Pisa  to 
Murray,  "about  Shelley,  who  was,  witlioiit  exception, 
thu  best  and  leiiKt  Kullish  miui  I  over  kuew." 

And  wheu  he  learnt  his  death,  he  wrote  to  Moore  : 
— *'  There  is  thus  another  man  gono,  aljont  whom 
the  world  was  ill-uaturedly,  and  iguorantly,  aud 
brutally  mistaken.  It  will,  perhaps,  do  him  justice 
now,  when  he  can  ho  no  better  for  it.' ' 

Such  were  Byron's  expressions  in  helialf  of  poets 
of  whose  £chool  he  diNapproved,  l>efore  the  caluioiue» 
spread  about,  and  the  pcrlidious  provocations  of  »oiue, 
joined  tti  the  ingratitude  and  jealousy  of  others, 
obliged  him  t^i  turn  Iiih  generosity  into  bitter  i-etalia- 
tion.  We  will  tpcak  elsewhere  of  this  epoch  iu  their 
mutual  relations,  and  we  liope  to  show,  if  jealousy 
caused  the  change,  that  it  sprang  from  them  and 
not  from  him. 

To  pniiso  was  ahnost  a  besetting  sin  in  Lord  Hryon. 
So  amiable  a  fault  was  not  only  committed  lu  favour 
of  hia  rivals,  but  also  by  way  of  encouragement  to 
young  authors.    What  did  he  not  do  to  promote  the 

Buccess  of  M.  N.  N the   author   of  Bertram's 

dramas,  whom  Walter  Scott  had  recommended  to  him  ? 
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After  reading  a  tragedy  wbich  a  young  man  had 
gubmitted  to  him,  Byron  wrote  in  his  memoranda : — 
"  This  young  man  has  taleat ;  he  has,  no  doubt, 
stolen  his  ideas  from  another,  but  I  shall  not  Iwtray 
him.  His  critica  will  be  but  too  prone  to  proclaim 
I  hftte  to  discourage  a  beginner." 
Indulgent  to  mediocrity,  compaRsionat^  witli  thd 
ness  and  dofcctii  of  all,  incapable  of  causing 
slightest  pain  to  those  who  were  destitute  of 
(•talent,  even  when  art  required  that  he  should  con- 
demn tbem,  bis  goodness  was  such,  that  he  almost 
felt  remorse  whenever  he  had  been  lod  to  criticise 
a  work  too  severely.  He  deplored  his  having  dealt 
too  harshly  with  poor  Blackett,  as  soon  a*  the  latter's 
position  became  known  to  him  ;  and  also  with  Keats, 
whose  talent,  thouf^h  great,  was  raw  in  many 
respect'*,  and  who  had  become  a  follower  of  tho 
I  Lakist  Mchdol,  which  Byron  abhorred. 
^H  To  praise  the  humble,  however,  in  order  to  humble 
^  the  great,  was  an  action  incompatible  with  bis  noble 
^H  character.  Great  minds  constituted  his  great  attrao- 
^M  lions,  and  on  thesie  be  bcst<jwcd  such  pi-aise  as  could 
^M  not  be  deemed  too  pai'tial  or  unjust. 
^H  Happy  in  the  unqualified  praise  of  Pope,  of  the 
^^  cla^ical  pouts,  of  the  great  German  and  Italian  poeta, 
^_  be  sometimes  made  cxce))tions,  and  Sbakesjicare  was 
^f  <HK.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Lord  Byron's 
mind  was  as  well  regulated  an  it  vva«  powerftil.  His 
admiration  of  Pope  proves  it. 

"  As  to  Pope,"  he  writes  to  Mnore  from  Ravenna, 

in  182!, "  I  have'  always  regarded  bim  as  the  greatest 

name  in  our  Poetry.      Depend  upon  it,  the  rest  are 

barliarians.     He  is  a  Greek  temple,  witli  a  Gothic 
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cathtKlral  on  one  baud,  and  a  Turkish  mosque  and  all 
Borte  of  fantastic  pagodas  and  oonventidee  abcnit 
(jiatb..  You  may  call  Shakespeare  and  Miltoa  pyra- 
mids, if  you  please ;  but  I  prefer  tlie  Temple  of 
'J'htjseus,  or  the  Parthenon,  lo  a  muuutaiu  of  biimi 
brickwork."  ♦ 

u\  lOrder  aud  proportion  wore  uecetnutitisof  hie  naturCf 
so  much  so  that  he  condemned  his  writings  whenever 
they  departed  from  his  ideal  of  the  beautiful,  the 
sasential  constituents  of  which  were  order  and  power. 
.i«<Bifi  adiniratiou,  therefore,  vraa  entirely  centered  in 
elasioal  worka.  Hut  has  not  Shukespearo  a  Uttlo 
disregarded  the  eternal  lawftofthe  beautiful  o!>served 
by  Homer,  Pindar,  aud  a  host  of  other  poots,  aucient 
and  modern  ? 

-^,Jf  Byron,  then,  did  not  eee  in  Slmkcspeai-e  all  liiat 
perfection  which  an  wstheticd  school  just  sprung  from 
the  North  attributed  to  hiiu,  was  he  to  l>e  blameti? 
Haa  he,  on  tliis  account,  disw^rded  the  great  merits  of 
that  glorious  miud  ?  Even  had  Hyrau  seen  in  Shak^ 
speare  the  founder  of  a  dramatic  Hchool,  rather  tlian  a 
genius  more  powerful  than  onlerly,  who  acted,  agaiust 
his  will  upon  certain  priuciple«,  and  wlu>  acrutinised 
the  human  heart  to  an' almost  supernatural  dcptli, 
was   he   interdicted   ii-om    finding   fault   with    that 

lichoijl  f 

Does  8liake«penrc  so  econooiiiw  both  time  aud 
niin<l,  as  to  make  the  actinn  of  his  dramas  continuous, 
without  fatiguing  the  miud  or  weakening  the  dra- 
matic effect  ?  Are  not  the  unities  and  the  pn>[)ortion8 
disregarded  in  hia  plays  ?  Wliat  necessity  is  thore  at 
times  to  pU  one  piece  into  artothur?    Axv  not  his 

*  Mbora,  Lautr  4£-.'.- 
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diwDsftiona  and  monolf^iies  too  long  ?  Doe»  not  his 
own  exuberant  genius  become  a  fatigue  to  him- 
eelf  and  to  bis  readers?  Arc  nofc,  perhaps,  "iaa 
ctmnictLTs  too  real  ?  and  do  they  not  often  d«gonerate, 
witliont  motive,  from  the  mihlime  into  the  ridiculous? 
"Wowld  Hamlet  have  appeared  less  interesting  or  less 
mad  bnd  he  not  spoken  indch'cate  and  cruel  words  to 
Ophelia?  Would  Liiortes  have  BO«mcd  less  grieved 
on  hearing  of  tho  death  of  his  lister  had  he  not  mado 
no  unnecessary  a  piny  on  the  words  ?  " 

Was  not  Byron,  therefore,  right  when  he  paid,  with 
Pope,  that  Shakespoaro  waH  "the  worst  of  models?''* 
And  conld  he  possibly  bo  called  jealous,  because  ho 
added  that,  "  notwitJistiinding  hindefcets,  Shakespeare 
wa«  Btill  tho  most'extniordinary  of  men  of  genins?" 

This  opinion  of  Byron  was  decidedly  Rerious,  though 
his  opinions  did  not  always  partake  of  that  character,' 
His  hmnour  wan  rather  French :  he  liked  to  laugh, 
lojoko,  to  mystify,  and  astonish  people  who  wished 
to  tmderetand  him.  lie  u&ed,  then,  to  employ  a  pal*' 
ticiilnr  measure  iu  his  praise  and  his  condemnation.  " 

"On  one  occasion  at  Missolonghi,  and  shortly  be= 
fore  his  death,"  says  Colonel  Slanho]w,  "  the  drania 
wjifi  mentioned  in  conversation,  and  ByK>n  at  oirtK 
ttttucked  Bhafcespeare  by  defending  the  nnitios.  A 
fjeotleman  preHent,nn  hearing  his  flnti-S?lmkesp(':irian' 
opinions  roslied  out  of  the  room,  and  aftenvards 
entered  his  protest  most  eaniently  against  Hoch 
doctrinea  Lord  Byron  was  quite  dclighte^l  with  this, 
and  redoubled  the  severity  of  liis  tTiticism,  ' 

"  Ho  said  once,  when  wo  wci-e  alone. — '  I  like  tfl 
asbmiiih  Englishmen  ;  they  come  abroad  fiilt  of  f^iake^ 

eare,  and  contempt  for  the  dramatic  literature  ifif 
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Other  nations.  They  think  it  blasphemy  to  find  a 
fault  in  his  writings,  which  are  full  of  them.  Peoplo 
talk  of  my  writings,  aud  yet  rend  the  eoimet,8  to 
Muster  Hughes. 

"  And  yet,"  continuca  Fiulay,  "  he  continually  had 
the  most  melodious  lines  of  Shakespeare  in  bis  mouth, 
as  examples  of  blank  veree." 

The  jealoHsy  of  ShakcBpeare  attributed  to  Byron 
ia,  however,  nothin;;  when  compared  to  tlic  ridiculous 
assertion,  that  ho  was  jealous  of  Keats,  simply  be- 
vnuse  he  had  repetitcd  in  joke  what  the  jiapers  and 
Shelley  himself,  a  friend  of  Keats,  had  said,  namely; 
**  that  iJio  youn^  ]>oet  had  been  killed  by  a  criticism 
of  the 'Quarterly.'"' 

But  since  a  French  critic,  M.  Philarcte  Cha«lea^ 
has  made  Uie  ramu  acciuiation,  we  must  pause  aud 
consider  it. 

At  the  time  when  Byron  was  more  tliaa  ever 
penetrated  witli  the  perfection  of  Pope,  and  opporad 
to  the  romantic  school, — at  tlie  time  when  he  himself 
wrote  his  dramas  according  to  all  classical  rules, 
— he  received  al  Ravenna  the  poems  of  a  young 
disciplu  of  the  LaktBts,  who  united  in  himself  aU 
their  exaggerated  fnulta  This  young  man  bad  the 
audacity — (which  was  almiwt  unpardonable  in  the 
eyes  of  Byron) — to  despise  Pope,  and  to  constitute 
himself  at  ninctecu  a  lawgiver  of  poetical  rules  in 
England. 

Such  ridiculous  pride,  added  to  lire  contempt  shown 
to  Ills  idol,  incensed  Byron  and  prevented  hi*  showing 
Keats  tlie  same  indulgence  ho  had  shown  Maturin 
aud  Btackett.  He  spoke  severely  of  Kcata  in  his 
famous  reply  to  '  BlnekwoodV  Magazine,'  aud  to  hts 
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Cambridge  friends — followers  of  the  good  old  tradi- 
tions. He  quoted  some  Hues  of  K«ate,  and  remarked 
that  "tltey  were  taken  from  the  book  of  a  yoiuig  man 
who  was  learning  how  to  writo  in  vei-se,  but  who 
begun  by  teaching  others  tbe  art  of  poetry."  Then, 
after  a  long  quotation,  he  adds — "  What  precedes 
will  show  the  ideas  aud  iwiiicipleH  uroft^Bsed  by  tlje 
regenerators  of  the  English  lyre  in  regard  to  the 
nuiu  who  most  of  any  conlrilmted  to  its  harmony,  and 
the  progress  visible  in  their  innovation." 

Let  ns  not  forget  to  add  that  he  styled  Keats  "  tbe 
tadpole  of  the  Lakinta." 

But  tlie  following  year,  whea  he  heard  tliat  Kcata 
liad  died  at  Home,  the  victim  of  his  inordinate  self-love, 
and  nnable  to  bi*  coiieoled  for  the  criticism  directed 
against  his  poetry,  be  wrote  the  following  heartfelt, 
and,  as  it  were,  repentant  words  to  Shelley  : — 

"  1  am  very  sorry  to  hear  wliat  you  aay  of  Keats 
' — is  it  aehiaUtf  true  ?  I  did  not  think  criticism  liad 
been  so  killing.  Though  I  differ  from  you  csamtiftUy 
in  your  estimate  of  his  performances,  I  so  mnch 
abhor  all  unnecessary  ]>ain,  that  I  would  rather  he 
Lad  been  seated  on  the  highest  peak  of  Parnassus 
than  have  perished  in  such  a  manner.  Poor  fellow! 
though,  with  such  inordinate  self-love,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  not  been  very  happy  ....  Had  I 
known  that  Keats  was  dead,  or  that  he  waa  •  alive,' 
and  so  'sensitive,'  I  should  have  omitted  some 
remarks  upon  his  poetry,  to  which  I  was  provoked 
by  bis  aUnck  upon  Pope,  and  my  disapprobation 
of  his  own  style  of  writing." 

To  Murray  he  wrote  the  same  day : — 

"Is  it  true  what  Shelley  writes  me,  that  poor  John 
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Ke»t«  (lied  at  fionio  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review '  ?  X 
am  very  aorry  for  it  \  thuugli  I  think  liu  Utok  tlio 
wrong  line  att  a  poet,  and  wa«  spoilt  by  Cockneyf>'ing 
autl  auburbiog,  and  verbifying  Tooko'n  'Pautliuon' 
and  LempriireV  '  Dictionary.'  I  know,  by  experi- 
ciioe,  tJiat  a  aivago  review  is  hemlock  to  a  sucking 
iiiitbor ;  and  the  one  ou  mu  (which  produced  tlu) 
*  Knglinh  Bard»,'  &e.)  knocked  mo  down ;  but  I  got 
Qp  again.  Instead  of  bursting  a  bloodvet«d,  I  drank 
thrue  bottles  of  clurut,  luid  bugiiii  an  answer,  finding 
that  tliere  was  nothing  in  the  article  for  which  1  _ 
could  lawfully  kncwk  Jeffrey  ou  tlie  Itead,  in  an  | 
houourable  way.  Howctci',  I  would  not  be  the 
person  who  wi'ote  tlie  homicidal  article  for  all 
the  hououi-  nud  gloi-y  in  the  world,  thougll  I  by 
no  means  approve  of  that  school  of  scribbling  which 
it  treats  upon."  ■ 

Some  time  after,  he  wrote  again  to  JIurray,  saying, 
— "  You  know  vory  well  that  I  did  not  approve  of 
Keats'  poetry,  nor  of  his  poetical  principleu,  nor 
of  his  abuse  of  Pope.  J3ut  he  is  dead.  I  lieg  that 
you  will  therefore  omit  idl  1  have  said  of  him  either  M 
in  my  inauiiscripts  or  in  my  publicatioiia.  Jlis 
'Hyperion'  is  a  £ne  momimeut,  and  will  oautto  hiv 
xiaino  to  last.  I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  wrote 
the  article  against  Keats."  I 

Several  muullis  later,  he  made  complete  amends. 
He  added  to  his  severe  article  in  answer  to  lilack- 
;wood,  a  note  in  the  following  tetnis  :— 
,,   "I  have  read  the  ai'ticle  before  and  since; 
although    it  is  bitter,  I  do    not   think   that  a 
should   permit  liiiiu^lf  to  be  kilted  by  it.      But 
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eiioounter  in  Uie  course  nf  a  life  amliitious  of  publio 
notice.    My  uiilif^imtion  at  Mr.  Keata*  dcprvc-iati'm 
,.Df  Pope  lifts  Iiardly  permitted  me  do  justice  to  hie 
own  g«iuiia,  wliicli,  malf/r^  »U  the  t'»ntiu<tic  fopperies 
of  his  Btyle.  was  nndoubtejly  of  grt'at  promise.     His 
ftagmeDt  of  *  Hyperion'  eeems  actnnlly  inspired  by 
fhe  Tit»us,  and  is  lui  sublime  a«  ^l^cliytiiR.     Re  is 
ft  lo«»  to  our  literature;  and  tiie  more  so,  tm  lie  bim- 
ilf,  before  bis  death,  \s  siiid  to  have  been  jtei'suadod 
,t  he  bad  not  taken  the  right  lifio,  and  vnu*  reform- 
ing his  style  apon  tbe  more  classical  models  of  the 
lahfruage."  ■  i  . 

Were  we  wrong  in  saying  that 'the  aociisBtions 
agniust  Jiyron,  with  respect  to  Keats,  did  not  doservo 
a  notice?  If  n-e  have  notioed  them,  it  has  beed 
nierely  to  show,  that  the  French  crilie  should  have 
judged  matters  in  tliis  inslajiee  with  greater  cuiiscien^ 

ttiousne^i^  and  milection. 
Jaliiienced  asBynon  always  was  by  Ins  own  ideas 
tf  beauty,  he  required  in  the  aiithor*  thcmfielves 
nrtain  moral  qualities  wluch  would  demand  for  tlieir 
vorkn  tbe  beatowal  of  liis  praise.  It  was  not  only 
their  laleut,  but  their  loyalty,  tlieir  independence  of 
v^iiracter,  their  pohtical  coosisteucy,  and  their  perfect 
iionosty,  which  endeared   Walter  Scott,  Moore,  and 

rthers,  to  him. 
UvroUf  ou  the  other  hand,  bad  never  fotmd  these 
qualities  in  tlie  Lakistfi,  and   especially  in  tlio  head 
of  their  school,  whoa©  whole  lile,  on  Uie  contrarj',  bore 
^m   the  marks  of  quite  opposite  cbamcteristics.      Siuce 
H  tioutbey's  dream  of  a  life  of  iutimacy  with  other  jtoets 
^1  of  hin  school^  such  as  Wordswortb  and  Coleridge,  in 
«u»  blisBful   remote   (^t    from  wliich  they  would 
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{Hiblish  tlioir  works  in  common,  and  where  they 
would  live  with  tlieir  wives  and  cliildren  in  cwm- 
muuity  of  intensHte,  tiome  change  had  takuu  phice; 
for  Soiithey  hnd  80  far  deviated  from  his  purpose 
aa  to  becumo  Laurentv,  to  write  for  himself,  »ud  to 
profesM  ultra-Tory  principles,  the  ultimate  objecte 
of  which  could  not  but  be  palpable. 

All  this  culled  for  Hyrou'a  contempt.  To  this 
contempt,  however,  he  gave  no  expression,  for 
funr  of  wounding  without  reason,  until  that  reason 
did  ariuc  by  the  Laureate 'b  xuiforgiving  spirit  "  The 
Laureate,"  says  Byron,  "  is  not  one  of  those  who 
can  forgive."  Incapable  of  forgetting  that  Byron's 
genius  had  obscured  his  own  reputation,  Southoy 
hated  Byron  with  an  intensity,  such  as  to  make 
him  look  out  for  opportunities  of  doing  him  an 
injnry.  This  opportunity  Sonthey  found  in  Byron's 
departure  for  the  Continent,  subsequently  to  the 
unfortunate  result  of  his  miirringo;  and  not  only 
did  be  join  in  all  ibo  calumnies  which  wero 
set  forth  against  him  in  England,  but  actually  fol- 
lowed bim  to  Switzerland,  there  to  invent  new 
ones,  in  tho  hope  of  crushing  his  reputation  and 
ruining  the  fome  of  the  poet  by  the  depreciation  of 
the  man. 

I^ord  Byron  for  eome  time  wns  ignorant  of  the 
Laureate's  baseness,  for  oftentimes  fncuds  deem 
it  prudent  to  hide  the  truth  which  it  wonld 
perhaps  bo  Iwttor  to  make  known.  But  wlien 
he  came  to  know  of  tliem,  tiis  whole  soul  re- 
volted, as  natumlly  must  I;e  the  case  with  a  man 
of  honour,  and  in  'Don  Juan'  hv  «imc  down  n|)on 
Southoy  with  a  double-edged  sword,  throwing  ridi- 
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cule  upou  the  aiitlior'u  writings,  aud  odium  upon  his 
conduct  as  a  calumniator. 

This  revenge  was  well  ^le6er^•cd.     It  was  not  only 
Batumi    but  just,   and   oven    nccessarv,    for   it   wait 
'^Iti^uisite  to  filiow  up  the  man,  to  judge  of  the  value 
to  l»e  attached  to  his  calumnies;  and  later,  when  ho 
called,  him  out.,   he  did  what  honour  required  of 
lim. 
We  have  seen  clsewhoro  how  far  the  Laureate's 
>iKluct  justified  Uyron's  retaliation.    It  is  enongh, 
therefore,  that  I  should  have  sliown  here  that  Hyrons 
inger  was  rather  the  result  of  Soutliey's  envy  than 
Jits  own,  and  that  his  sarcasms  were  due  entirely  to 
Ithe  disgnst  which  ho  felt  for  8uch  dishonom-able  pro- 
ceedings. 

From  that  time  his  language,  when  s])caking  of 

^V'ordsworth  and  Coleridge,  alwaj's  reflected  the  same 

ItJisgUKt.     Both  had  made    thenl}^clv(!8  the  echoes  of 

}uthey»  and  both  had  been  inconstant  from  inter- 

jted    motives,  and    had   KoHelled  favours    from  the 

riy    in    power,  which    they  had   abused   in   their 

h'ritings.     "  They  have  each  a  price,"  said  Byrou  at 

I'isa. 

On   one  occasion,  as  Shelley  aud  Medwio  were 

laughing  at  aomc  of  Wordsworth's  last  poems,  whi^b 

«li»guhted  them,  not  only  from  tliu  snhservieut  spirit 

-to  ToryiKm  which  pervaded  them,  hut  also  excited 

their  laughter  &om  their  absui-dity,  Byron,  in  whoee 

bouse  they  were,  said  to  them,  "  It  is  satisfactory  to 

we  that  a  man  whti  l>ecomcs  mercenary,  aud  traffics 

upon  the  independence  of  his  character,  loses  at  tho 

Nunu  time  his  talent  as  a  poet."    ' 

Byrou  had  such  a  notion  of  political  consistency, 
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that,  iie  oeased.  having^  any  regard  for  those  who 
failed  iu  tiiia  rcB[)ect. 

yi  "  I  was  at  (>inucr,"  says  Stcndhall,  **at  ihc  Marquis 
uf  itreno't)  at  Mtlaii,  in  1816,  with  Uyron  iitid  the  cektt 
brated  poet  Moati,  the  author  of  '  linsvilhaua.'  1%B 
oouvenatioii  fell  upon  poetry,  and  the  question  vae 
nicked  i?hich  were  the  twelve  most  bcatitiful  liiie« 
written  in  a  century,  either  in  Kugii-sh.  in  Italian,  or 
in  Frtmch.  The  itahaiis  prcfletit  rktwwI  in  dcclurinj^ 
tliat  Monti's  first  twelve  lines  in  the  '  &f:isclieronitvn» ' 
were  tlie  lineet  Italian  lined  written  for  a  centaiy; 
Monti  Tecitt^d  them.  I  observed  Byron.  Ho  was 
in  raptures.  That  kind  of  hsng'hty  look  which  a 
man  often  puts  on  when  he  has  to  get  rid  of  au 
inopportune  question,  and  which  rather  took  away 
from  the  beauty  of  his  raagnifioent  oountonanco, 
suddenly  disapppared  to  make  way  for  an  expression 
of  happiijttss.  The  whole  of  tlio  first  cajito  to  the  ^ 
'Maacheroniana,'  which  Conti  was  miide  to  recite,  fl 
enchanted  all  hearers,  and  caused  the  hveUest  plea- 
sure to  the  author  of  '  Oliilde  Harold.'  Never  eball 
I  ibr^tt  the  KuhUme  expreaKii>n  of  his  countenance :  it 
was  the  poaccfiil  look  of  power  united  with  genioBi" ' 
*'■  He  learnt^  later,  that  Monti  was  a  man  inoonast&nt 
in  his  politic-s  and  that  on  the  sole  impulBC  of  h&  dlj 
pasHioiiEi  ho  had  ]mKRed  from  one  party  to  auotluir, 
and  ha<:l  c<illocl  from  the  pen  of  another  \vtct 
remark  tliat  ho  justified  Dante's  saying, — 

u\  ,   ■■. 

"  II  v«no  (i  noD  I'  *a\mo  OMt«ntc 

Byron's  sympathy  for  Monti  couiied  (rnitt  ilmt 
and  he  even  called  him  die  " 
whereas  his  oxuwm  and  sym)' 
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for  Maniioui,  mid  for  lunny  otltcr  Italians,  remiuiiod 
pcrlticUy  uiiiflmkeii. 

His  ^1180  of  juslJQO  (u:t<;ncl(Kl  to  iill  Dadouulitiofi. 
Qe  vow  a  oo6[no|K>tite,  aud,  providud  the  elctUMite 
UBviitial  to  claim  liU  iulnuratioQ  existed  IwtJi  in  the 
maa'K  work,  aud  iu  )ii&  ciiarac-tur,  no  ]>onional  conr 
sideratiou  eve9'  canie  in  the  way  of  iii^.  bestowiug; 
praJM, — the  moat  |>le:ieitig  duty  that  could  htful  bim^ 
'fho  great  mindB  of  luitiquity,  thove  of  tlio  middle 
-espocially  the  Itulinos, — nil  tluJ  modern  preat 
^men,  of  whuttiver  iiiition,  wer(»  all  for  him  of  one 
comitiy,  the  country  of  gi-cat  iutoUucta,  and  tlic 
di'greo  of  his  symimthy  for  each  was  calcufcited  upon 
degree  of  iheir  merit.  ,n    ,i  ■'•! 

IrVo  know  how  nobly  lie  defended  Dante,  the 
rtiatettt  of  Itiiliiin  [>r>titij ;  Itow  ;ilily  hu  ti'atmlatvd 
'Freuc<!#iCA  du  Rimini,'  and  how  he  exposed  the  error 
of  those  who  did  not  Bnd  that  Dunto  was  sot  sufB.- 
cientJy  |>athetio. 

We  know  his  admiration  for  Oocthe*  who  wait 
oot  only  his  cont»ni[)orary,  but  aI»o  hiu  riTol; 
Could  Goethe  eee  with  pleasure  another  star  rise 
in  tlic  horizon,  when  hiK  own  wiui  at  its  zenith  ? 
.Sumo  bay  that  he  could.  Without  sharuig  ulUigethur 
4li  this  opinion,  it  is  irapostiihie,  however,  not  to  £nd 
tiiHt  the  firBt  hupi-etttioiis  which  lie  gftvu  to  the  world 
with  rcajH^'t  to  Byron  do  not  jii»*tify  the  aeciisatiMOB 
of  those  who  slid  he  was  jeah>ii»  of  him. 

While  at  liaviMimi,  Byron  rec«ived  several  numberB 
of  a  German  paper  edited  aud  written  by  Goetlio.  U 
contained  eeveral  lul^icleu  upon  Eugli«h  Htemturo, 
and,  amongHt  others,  upon  '  Manfred."  t'lirious 
U):,kii9W  what. .  thi.'   patriarch  of  Ueruiaii  lilvraUu'Q 
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thought  of  him,  and  being  unable  to  retul  Ocnnan, 
B}Ton  sent  these  articles  to  Hoppner,  at  Venice, 
l^be^ging  him  to  translafe  them. 

.    .    if  1  may  juJgv  hv  two  notes  of  a*hnh 
tion  (generally  put  after  iwmething  ridiculoiw  by  usj 
and  tlie  word  '  kypocomlriach,'  tliey  are  anything  bttt^ 
javourable.     I  Rliftll  regret  this;  for  I  should    ba^ 

proud   of  GoetheV  good  word;   but  1 
Iter  my  opinion  of  him,  even  though  he  shoul 
(nrags)    ....    Never  mind — s«often  noti 

literary  proof—as  one  «iy«  of  a  material  ul 
rheo  be  puts  it  to  the  proof  of  6re  and  water," 

The  article  wa«  anything  but  favourable, 
recognizing  that  tlie  author  of  'Manfred*  is  g^l 
Titli  wonderful  genius,  Goethe  pretends  that  It 
is  an  imitation  of  his  *  Faust,*  and  thcrcnpoD  writcg 
a  tistnie  of  &uciful  notioua  which  he  palms  off  upon 
the  world. 

On  learning  all  this,  Byron  Tvas  by  no  means 
pat  out,  but  laughed  heartily  at  the  notion  of  the 
author  of 'Wertber' acciLsing  him  of  incititig  othent 
to  a  disgufit  of  life.  lie  wondered  at  such  a  man 
as  Goethe  giving  credence  to  such  silly  fables,  and 
giving  out  as  authentic  what  were  merely  suppoeitionB. 
instead  of  being  angry  at  this  evident  hoetility,  he 
declared  that  the  article  was  intended  as  favourable 
to  him,  and,  as  an  acknowledgment,  wished  to 
dedicate  to  him  the  tragedy  of  '  Marino  F^liero,' 
upon  which  he  was  engaged,  in  the  dedication, 
■whidi  was  only  projected,  the  reality  of  his  admira- 
tion for  Goethe  soars  above  some  jesting  exprus- 

HOUg. 

To  Goethe  also  he  wished  to  dedicate  '  Sardana- 
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paineL*      "  I  mean,"  said   lie,  at  Pisa,  "  to   dedicate 
*  Werner '    to   Goetlie.      1    look    upon    him    as   the 
grefltest  g«nius  tliat  the  nge  Ims  produced.     I  desired 
Murray  to  inscrilje  his  name  to  a  former  work ;  but 
he  Baid  my   letter  coutaining  tlie  order  cnme  too 
late.     It  would  have  been  more  worthy  of  liim  tliau 
I  have  a   preat  curioBity   about   everything 
tti  Goothe,  and  please  myself  with  thinking- 
-Mirae  analogy  between  our  characters  and 
Bo  much  interest  <lo  1  take  in  him,  that 
to  give  £100  to  any  person  who  would 
li.^  iriemoirs  for  my  own  reading.    Shelley 
tiiLci."i  (;x])lained  part  of  them  to  me.     Ho 
>e  very  supcretitious,  and  m  a  boHover  in 
or  rather  wa«,   for   he    was    very  young 
when  lie  wrote  the  firPt  part  of  his  'Life.'     I  wonid 
fO  ve  tJie  world  to  read  '  Faust '  in  the  original.     I 
have  heen  urging  Shelley  to  translate  it"     In  com- 
paring'Cain' to  '  Fanst,'  he  said,  "'Faust'  itself  is  not 
eo  fine  a  subject  as  *  Cain,'  which  is  a  gi-and  myslciy. 
The  mark  that  wai«  put  upon  Cain  is  a  sublime  and 
shadowy  act;  Govtlie  would  have  made  more  of  it 
than  1  have  done." 

Not  being  able  to  dedicate  *  RardanapaluK  *  to  him, 
he  dedicated  '  Wcnier '  '*  to  the  illustrioos  Goethe,  hy 
^me  of  his  humblest  admirers." 
^■'  All  tiiese  tokens  of  sympathy  pleased  Goethe. 
^KTheir  mutual  admiration  of  one  another  brought  on 
^an  exchange  of  conrta'*ies,  wliicli  ended  by  creating 
I      on    l)Otli   sides    quite   a   warm  feeling.     In  a  letter 

whicli  Goethe  wrote  to  M.  M ,  after  Byron's  death, 

tie  speaks  of  his  relation  with  the  noble  poet;  after 
lying  how  *  Sai-daimi>ahis '  appeared  without  a  dedi- 
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cntion,  of  which,  liowcver,  lie  wns  happy  to  possess  a 
litliographed  lacsimilo,  lie  iiddn  : — 

*'  it  appeared,  iiowevoi-,  lliat  tliu  noble  lord  hud  not 
reuoanced  his  project  of  eliowing  his  conteraporary 
luid  companion  in  letters  a  Striking  tertimoiiy  of"  liifi 
friendlv  I'litcnlioiis,  of  which  the  trageily  of*  Wemer' 
cpntains  tm  extremely  precioiw  evidencw." 
*  It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  the  Rged 
Gorman  poet,  after  roooiviiig  from  eo  colehrnted  a 
peitfon  HHcli  an  imhoped-for  kindnew  (proof  of  a  di»- 
^itioii  ao  thomiighly  ainiab)(-%  And  the  more  to  be 
prized  from  its  rarity  in  the  world),  should  also  pro^ 
pckro,  on  liiH  part,  to  exprew  most  clearly  and  foroihly 
ascmsc  of  tlie  grntitudo  iwiJ  (*te«m  with  which  ho 
was  afibctcil : — 

"But  tliiH  underiuking  was  w>  gruat,  and  every 
day  Becmed  to  make  it  so  much  moro  diDieultrfer 
what  could  be  «nid  of  nii  eitrtlily  being  nrhof«  merit 
could  not  be  exiiauirtud  by  thongbt.,  or  compii-hended 
by  woixIh? 

1"^  But  wJicn,  in  the  Bpvjng  of  182S,  a  young  man  at 
amial'le  and  engaging  mannen*,  a  M.  Sf,  — ^^~-.  bronght 
dirt'ct  from  Gcuoii  to  Wcimnr,  n  low  worda  tmdcr 
the  hand  of  tiiis  estimable  friend,  by  way  of  recfim- 
mi-udnliou,  and  whon,  (Oiortly  attivr,  thom  xtiw  sprcatl 
a  report  that  the  noble  lord  was  about  to  con^ecrato 
his  grt-iit  pnwei'H  and  vuriiMl  talents  lo  high  hud 
perilous  ontorprizG,  I  bad  no  longer  a  plea  for  delay, 
and  addr«>«ed  to  bim  tite  Htanxaa  which  end  by  the 
UnoH,—' And  he  aelf-known.  c'lm  an  te  meihe's 
known  V 

"These  vt'i'stM,"  oontinueii  Gi'ct.hc,  ■■ariivcd  at 
Ucnoia,  but  found,  hif^  uoL    Xhia  oxccUout  friend 
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liatl  alruadr  snilcd ;  b«l.  boiiif:  driveu  b«cfc  hy  con- 
trary winds,  be  laiiiled  at  Leghorn,  where  thU  effti- 
tum  o(  my  heart  renchcd  liim.  On  the  era  of  his 
Oeportiire,  July  23,  iU'lS,  ho  found  time  to  tmnd 
lae  a  reply,  full  of  the  most  beautiful  ideas  oiid  tho 
diviuest  Nontimente,  wliicli  will  be  treasured  as  an 
iavaluiibic  teatiinony  of  worth  and  friendship,  among 
tlic  clioicci^  documents  which  I  po!«e»8, 

'*What  umotioiiM   of  joy  ami   hopo  did  not  that 

Tjaper  at  once  exdto !  but  now  it  has  become,  by  the 

^krematiire  death  of  its  noble  writer,  an  iiieJ>tiinublo 

Tl-Hc,  and  a  source   of  un^jtealiiiblL-    regret;    for   it 

Bg^ravatei*,  to  a  peculiar  degree  in  me,  the  mourning 

and  meluQcholy  that  ))orv«du  tho  whole  moral  and 

poetical  world, — in  me,  who  lookwl   forward    (alter 

thu    BueciiKs  of  hta  great  tfDbrts)  to  the  pnwpect.  of 

^^hang  Ues^d  with  the  eight  of  this  master-spirit  of 

Bihe  age — this  frii!nd  so   fortimately  acquired :  and 

of  having    to    welcome^  on    his    return,   the  most 

l)uniane  of  conqnonire."!  1  ,'  ■ 

Tbe«e  are.  no  doubt^'  du»t'  noblu  wurJK,  but  they 

tre  called  forth  by  the  Btill  nobler  conduct  of  Ityron 

tuwards  lum.    It  raiinot  lie  «aid  that  Goethe  eVer 

jhippreciated  all  timt  there  was  of  worth  in  his  young 

^ival,  and  a  few  words  at  the  end  of  hi«  letter  make 

^^m:  bcUuvu  that  he  Htill  credited  some  of  the  aksurd 

mories  which  he  had  been  told  about  Dyron's  youtli,  and 

-whom  lie  still  believed  to  be  identifiod  in  the  pet«on 

■of  •  Manfred.'       Ho  entertained  a  great  aficction  fot 

^—Jtyron,  no   doubt,   hut   lie    believed,  however,    that 

^^udulgBnoe  and  forgiveiiose  were  not  only  ueoexsnry 

<n  hiti  part,  hut  octnally  generous'  in  him. 

Lord    Uyruu's    sym|)iithelic    adnuratiou    hod    tliis 
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[jjociilmrity, — that  it  did  not  attach  to  one  clnas  of 
individuals  devoted  like  liimaelf  to  pootry,  but  ex- 
tended to  every  class  of  gocioty.  The  stateeman, 
the  orator,  the  philosopher,  the  prince,  the  suhject* 
the  leiirned,  women,  general,  or  literary  men,  all 
were  equally  sure  of  having  justice  done  to  them.  At 
evvry  ]>ng;e  of  his  niemoranda,  we  Bnd  iiiKtances  of 
tliis.  Thus  of  Mackintosh  ho  says:  "He  ifl  a  rare 
instaiK-e  of  the  union  of  every  trauflcendant  tiilent 
and  great  good-natiiru." 

Of  Uurran  he  Bpeaks  in  the  most  eDtliusioHtio 
teiins : — 

*' 1  have  Diet  Cun-an  at  Holland  House — he  lieats 
ovcrylHidy  ; — his  imi^i nation  in  lieyoiid  o)necpti(>ii, 
and  his  humour  (it  is  difticult  to  define  what  is  wit) 
perfect.  Then  he  liaa  fifty  faces,  autl  twice  »«  many 
voices,  when  he  mimics;  I  never  met  his  equal. 
Kow^  wore  1  a  woman,  and  e'en  a  vii^in,  that  ik  the 
man  I  sliould  make  my  ficainauder.  He  is  quite 
fascinating.  Ktjmember,  I  Iwve  met  him  only  onoe, 
and  [  almost  fear  to  meet  him  again,  le^t  the  im- 
pression eliould  be  lowered. 

"  Currati !  Currivn'n  the  innn  who  etriiok  mo.  most. 
Such  imagination !  Tltere  never  was  anything  like 
it,  that  ever  1  eaw  or  heard  of.  His  /»uWt^*rf  life— 
hia  pnhliiihed  Njicechea — give  you  uo  idea  of  tlte 
man,  none  at  all." 

In  hitt  inenioraiida  there  wore  equally  entJiiuniuitie 
praises  of  Curraii.  "The  riches,"  said  lie,  **of  bis 
iriali  imagiuation  were  exhaust lotis.  I  liave  heard 
that  man  speak  moie  poetry  than  I  have  civer 
written — though  I  saw  him  ecldom,  and  but  occa- 
sioually." 
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^     In  epealcin^y  of  Colman,  he  said,  "  He  was  most 

a^eenblc  aud  sociable.     He  cstn  laugh  so  woll,  which 

Sheridan  c»nnot.     If  I  could  not   have   them    both 

tc^Q^ther,  I  should   like  to  begin  the  evening  with 

Sheridan,  and  finiHh  it  with  Colman." 

^_     He  praised  loudly  the  oloqueuee  of  Grattan  : — 

^^    **  I  difler  with  him  in  politics,  but  I  agree  with  all 

'those  who  admire  his  eloquence." 

^B    As  to  Sheridan,  he  never  ceased  his  eulogies : — 

^"     "  At  Lord  Holland's,  tlie  other  night,  we  were  all 

dehvering  our  re8j>L>ctive  and  varioiw  opinions  on 

I       him   and  other  homines    marquarUs,  and    mine    was 

this : — *  Whatever  Sheridan  has  done,  or  chosen  to  ilo, 

has  been,  fxir  f.2-celkn<y-,  always  the  best  of  its  Itind. 

He    baa    written    the    heit    oomedy    ('  School    for 

Scandal'),   the  f>est  drama  (in  my  mind,  lar  before 

that  St.  Giles's  lampoon,  the  '  Beggai-s'  Opera*),  the 

hest  furco  (the  '  Critic,' — it  is  only  too  .  good  for  a 

farce),  and  the  best  address  ('  Monologue  on  Garrick '), 

and,  to  crown   all,  delivered   the  very  best  oration 

(the    famous  *  Begum  Speech ')  ever  conceived  or 

■Aieard  in  this  country." 

^*     Hia  enthuRiaHm  for  SheriiLin  partook  even  of  a 

Idcd  of  fender  compassion  for  his  great  weaknesses 

I     and  misfortunes.     He  wrote  in  his  memoranda,  on 

<mo  occasion,  when  Sheridan   had  cried  with  joy  on 

liearing  that  Byrou  had  warmly  praised  him  :-- 

"  Poor  Brinsley,  if  they  were  team  of  pleasure,  I 
wonld  ralher  have  raid  tho»e  few,  but  most  sincere 
*fjrds,  than  have  written  the  *  Iliad,'  or  made  liia  own 
eel^rattid  *  Philippic'  Nay,  his  own  comedy  never 
gratified  me  more,  than  to  hear  that  he  bad  derived 
a  moment'd  gratiScation  from  any  praise  nf  mine, 
fAnr  I.  2  b 
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humble  afl  it  must  appear  to  'my  elders  and  my 
betters.' " 

And  also: — 

"  Poor,  dear  Sherr)' !  I  aliall  never  forget  the  day 
when  he,  Rogers,  Moore,  and  myself,  spent  the  time 
from  Kix  at  night  tilt  one  o'clock  iti  the  moniiug. 
without  a  ainglc  yawn ;  wc  ii&teuiug  to  him,  and  he 
talking  all  the  time." 

When  ho  speaks  of  great  men  recently  dead, 
Burke,  Pitt,  Burns,  GoMBniith,  aad  others  of  liiti  diM-, 
tinguislied  contemporaries, — he  is   no^'cr-cuding   iii 
hi8  praise  of  them.     His  affectionate  admiration  for  ho 
many  went  so  far,  alnxmt,  afi  to  frighten  him  into  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  woaknees :  after  having  Haid— **  £ 

like   A ,   I   like    B .      By    Mahomet !  *'    he 

exclaims   in   hit;  memoranda,  "I  begin   to  think  I 
like  evfjrybody ;  a  dis{>OHition  not  to  bo  eaoorn'ogod  ;.■ 
a  sort  of  Bocial  gluttony,  that  swallows  overytliiug  ee* 
before  it" 

Not  only  was  it  a  pleasure  to  him  to  praise  thoeo 
who  deserved  it,  but  he  would  not  allow  tlie  dead  to 
be  bliuned,  nor  the  iiluMlrious  amotig  the  living ;  wo 
alt  know  how  much  he  admired  the  talents  ot 
M;ulamu  do  Staiil :  "  U  avuit  puur  elle  dee  admi- 
rations obstimv.'."  "  Campbell  abused  Coiinne,"  he 
says  in  his  journal.  1813 :  "  I  reverence  and  admire 
bim ;  but  I  won't  give  up  my  opinion.  Why 
should  I  ?  [  read  her  again  and  again,  and  there  can 
be  no  affectation  in  thiii.  I  cannot  be  miHtakon  (except 
taste)  in  a  book  I  read  and  lay  down  and  take  np 
again ;  and  no  book  can  be  totally  bad,  which  finds 
some,  even  otte  reader,  who  can  say  aa  much  Hincerely," 

Ajid  elsewhere : 
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H laughed,  as  he  doea  at  everything  German, 


H   "H- 

^Hi  ^vhidl,  howevur,  I  ttiink  lie  goes  &  little  t,oo  far. 
^^p^-^,  I  hear,  coutcmns  it  too.     But  there  are  6iie 
jMMBagies ;    »iid,  after  all,  what  is  a  work — any  *3T 
«very  work — but  a  dcaert  with  foiintaiiiB,  and,  pci"- 
liaps,  a  g^tjve  or  two  eveiy  day's  journey  ?     To  be 
snre,  in  Alademoisellc,  what  we  often  mistake  and 
*  pant  for '  as  tlte  '  cooling  atream,'  turns  out  to  be 
the  *minige'  (m/ic^,  verbiage) ;  but  we  do,  at  last, 
get  to  pomethiiig  like  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amrnon, 
and  then  llie  waste  we  have  iMwwd  is  only  rement- 
bered  to  gladden  the  contrast." 
^ft    He  who  was  ^o  sparing  of  answers  to  his  own 
^^detracton*,   could  not    allow   a  criticiRm    agtunst  a 
^—friend   to  he  left  nnanswercd.     We  have  seen  how 
^gho  defended  Soott,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  and  numerwis 
[     other  remarkable  persons,  whenever  they  were  un- 
justly attacked,  although  iht-y  were  alive  to  defend 
tliomselves.      The    respect    and    justice    which    he 

P^Simed    for    the    dead    wan    etiually    proportioned. 
Do  not  forget,"  he  wrote  to  Moore,  on  hearing  that 
i  was  about  to  write  the  '  Life  of  Sheridan  ;*  "  do  not 
Tget  to  fparf  thf  Ivrltvf  trlthottt  msulting  the  dead." 
On  reading,  at  Ravenna,  that  Scldi;gel  said,  tlial 
T)aiite  was  not  popular  in  Italy,  and  accused  him  of 
want  of  pathos :  "'Tis  false,"  said  he,  witli  indigna- 
■tion;  "there  have  been- more  editors  and  commen- 
tators (and   imitators  ultimately)  of  Dante,  than  of 
nil  their  poete  put  t<^ther.    Not  a  favourite!    Why, 
they  talk  Dante,  write  Dante,  and  think  and  dream 
Dante  at  this   moment  (1021)  to  an    excess  which 
would  be  rjdictilous,  but  that  he  deserves  it. 
*•  In  the  same  atvle  this  German  talks  of  gondolas 
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on  the  Amo~a  precious  fellow  to  dare  to  speat  oi 
Itflly ! 

"  He  saj-8,  also,  that.  Dante's  chief  defect  is  a  want,' 
in  a  word,  of  gentle  teelingB.  Of  gentle  foelingw! 
and  this  in  the  fiico  of  '  Francesca  of  Rimini ' — andi 
the  father's  feeh'ngs  in  '  Ugolino ' — and  '  Beatrice  ' — j 
and  *  La  Pia ' !  Why,  there  is  a  geutlcness  in  Dant« 
beyond  all  gentleness,  when  he  is  tender.  It  is  trae, 
that  in  treating  of  tlie  Christian  Hades,  or  Hell,  tliere 
is  not  much  scope  or  room  for  gentleness;  imt  who 
fJmt  Dante  could  liavc  Introdiioed  any  'softueeti'  at  all 
'into  Hell?  Is  there  any  in  Milton?  No — anA* 
Dante's  heaven  is  all  love,  and  (//(Try,  and  nutjenty." 

We  have  alhided  to  hi»  admiration  for  Pope.  It' 
was  »uch  as  to  a[)penr  almost  a  kind  of  filial  love. 
Ho  WHS  sorry,  mortified,  and  humUed,  not  to  find 
in  Wcatmiuater  Abbey  the  monument  of  so  gi-oat  s 
man  : — 

"Of  all  the  disgraces  that  attach  to  England,  the 
greatest,"  said  hu,  "is  that  there  should  be  no  place 
assigned  to  Pope  in  Poets'  Corner.  I  have  often 
tliought  of  creeling  a  monmnunt  to  him  at  my  own 
expense  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  hope  to  do  ao 
yet," 

To  add  anything  more  to  show  how  totally  Byron 
was  free  from  all  sentiniuuta  of  an  envious  nature, 
would  be  to  exhanat  the  subject,  and  to  abuse  the 
xeader's  patience.  This  absence  of  envy  in  him 
shows  itKuir  so  clearly  ixi  all  bis  sayingu  and  iloings, 
that  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to  doubt  it,  and  yet 
bo  has  not  been  sjiared  even  such  a  calumny !  I  do 
not  allude  to  the  French  critics,  who  neither  knew 
the    man    nor   the   author,   and    whoHe   systematic 
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httacks  have  no  valne ;  btit  I  allude  to  a  certain 

Article  in  the  '  I<oiidoii  Magazine,'  whicli  apjiearcd 

shortly  before  liis  denth,  under  the  title  of  *  Pereonal 

^K|!IiarBcfer  of  Lord  Byron,'  aiid  which   caui»d   some 

ficusatiou  because  it  appeared  to  have  been  writtt-n 

by  some  one  who  had  known  Hyron  intimately.     It 

was  all  the  more  perfidioui*  because  it  gave  an  appoar- 

^bnce  of  truth  to  a  great  many  falsehoaU,  derived 

^iBrom  the   truth  with  which   thcac   falaclioods  wero 

mixed.     It  was  the  work  of  one  who  had  gone  to 

Greece,  tliere  to  play  a  great  part,  hut  who,  having 

&iled  in  hia  attempt  and  esposed  himself  to   the 

laughter  of  his  friends,  felt  a  kind  of  jealousy  for 

B_>Ton"8  succcfs  in  that  Hue,  and  revenged  himself  by 

saying,  among  other  things,  "that  it  was  dangerous 

for  Byron's  friends  to  rise  in  the  world,  if  they  pre- 

Hfbrred  his  friendship  to  their  glory,  becansc,  as  soon 

^*B    they  arrived  at  a  certain  pi-e-croinence,  he  waa 

Uttare  to  hate  them." 

^^    Such  a  calumny  exasperated  Byron's  real  friends, 

«knd  amongHt  tliese  Count  Gumhe,  who  hastened  to 

^beply   to  it,  by  puhliahing  an  interesting   book,  pre- 

^^cious  from  its  veracity,  and  which  does  equal  credit 

to  Byron  and  to  tho  young  man  honouR-d  with  his 

friendship.     After  analysing  tJie  aQOn}inous  article, 

KConnt  Gamba  goes  ou  to  say :  "  My  own  oplnitm  is 

put  the  contrary  to  that  of  the  writer  in  the  mnga- 

I  think  he  prided  himself  on  the  successes  of 

bis  friends,  and  cited  them  as  a  proof  of  discernment 

hi   the  choice  of  some  of  his   companions.     This  I 

know,  that  of  envy  he  had  not  the  least  spark  in  his 

.svhole  disposition  :    he  had  strong   antijKithies,  cer- 

itly,  to  ouc  or  two  individuals;  but  I  have  always 
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imdedrstood,  from  those  mast  likely  to  know,  thnt  be 
never  broke  witli  any  of  tiie  friends  of  bLs  youth,  and 
that  hit<  e»rbe«t  ntUiclnneutu  wore  niso  his  last." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Byron's  popukrity  made 
it  diflicult  for  bim  to  indulge  suntimenta  of  euvy. 
But  without  referring  to  the  unslablo  characlor  of 
popularity,  was  not  his  own  attacked  by  the  Jealousy 
of  those  who  wiiihed  to  pull  him  down  from  tike 
pedestal  of  fame,  to  which  they  hoped  themselvca  to 
rifte?  Did  he  not  think,  ttuma  years  before  his  doatli, 
that  hi^  jHipularity  wa»  wavering,  and  that  his  rivalu 
would  profit  by  it?  Was  he  less  pleaaed  at  the 
success  of  hie  friendii  ?  Does  not  all  he  eaid,  and  all 
he  did,  prove  that  where  lie  blamed  he  did  so  un- 
willingly, from  a  nense  of  justice  and  truth  ;  but  that 
when  be  pniised,  he  did  so  to  satisfy  s  desire  of  his 
heart  ? 

We  have  dwelt  at  oonsiderable  length  upon  this 
subject,  because  we  believe  that  a  total  absonco  of 
envy  is  no  raro  among  poetw,  and  so  conspicuous  in 
Lord  Byron,  that  we  can  take  tt  to  he  the  criterion 
of  his  nobility  of  soul.  We  can  sum  up,  therefore, 
all  wo  have  said,  by  declaring,  that  if  Bvron  has 
been  envied  by  all  his  enemies,  and  even  hi«  fi-iends, 
with,  perbaiw,  the  eioeption  of  Shelley,  and  has  not 
himself  euviud  one,  though  he  suffoi-cd  personally 
from  tlio  ct)U8i-'qu6nce8  of  their  jealousy,  it  is  because 
the  great  kindness  of  his  nature  made  him  the  least 
envious  of  men. 
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benevolence  axd  kindness  of  lord  btbom. 

Bbsevolbncb. 

The  benevolence  of  Byron's  character  constitufea 
the  principal  characteristic  of  hiti  nature,  and  whs 
particuLtrly  remarkiible  from  its  power.  All  the 
guoU  qualities  in  Byron  do  not  sliow  the  same  force 
^  in  the  Kame  degixMt.  In  all  the  sentiments  which 
^Bwe  have  aunlyaed  and  given  in  proof  of  his  good- 
^^^pB,  though  each  may  be  very  strong,  and  even 
^^pable  of  ingpiring  him  with  the  grcatent  sacrifice, 
>ot  one  might  find  in  each  that  personal  element, 
Inherent  in  different  dcgreea  to  our  pui-cst  and  most 
generous  affections,  since  the  impulse  which  dictates 
t:hcm  is  eWdently  based  upon  a  desire  to  he  satisfied 
"witli  oursplviia.  The  same  thing  might  be  said  of 
Ills  henevoiouce,  had  it  been  only  the  result  of  habit: 
Intt  if  it  had  l>een  this,  if  it  had  been  intermittent, 
and  of  that  kind  which  does  not  exclude  occ(^ 
sional  hftrshnew  and  wen  cruelty,  I  would  not 
venture  to  present  it  to  the  reader  as  a  proof  of 
Byron's  goodness. 

His  benevolence  had  nothing  personal  in  its 
elements.  It  was  a  kiud  of  uuiversil  and  haliitnal 
charity,  which  gives  without  ho|>e  of  return,  which  is 
more  occupied  with  the  good  of  others  than  with 
its  own,  and  which  is  called  for  only  In?  the  instinc- 
tive desire  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  others.     If 
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wicli  »  quality  lias  no  riglit  to  be  called  b  virtue,  it] 
neverfhelewi  imprints  upon  the  man  wlio 
it  im  iricffHuoable  character  of  greatoees. 

There  was  not  a  Ringle  moment  in  his  life  in  which  i 
it  did  not  rovcal  ituelf  in  the  most  touching  actionfl.] 
We  hftvo  Been  how  neither  happiness  nor  migfortuno 
could  alter  it 

As  a  fthild,  he  went  one  day  to  bathe  with  a  little  j 
Bchoolfellow  ill  the  Don,  in  Scotland,  and  ha\-ing  bnt] 
one  very  Bmall  Shetland  pony  between  them,  each ' 
one  walked  and  rode  alt«rna1ely.  When  ihey  reached  ] 
the  hridgo.  «t  a  point  where  the  river  becomes ' 
sombre  and  romantic,  Byron,  who  was  on  foot,  recol- 
lected a  legendary  prophuay,  which  nays: — 

"  Brig  </  nalKOiinio,  blnck*  ywir  ws' : 
\Vi'  »  wife's  M  wn  tu'l  a  niarc'N  aa  JmI 
Doiin  yc  ihnll  {a'i" 

Little  Ryron  stopped  hi»  companion,  AMk<Kl  htm  if  de"| 
remembered  the  prediction,  and  declared  that  a«  the 
pony  might  very  well  be  "a  maro'ii  no  foal,"  be 
intended  to  croai  Bret,  for  although  both  only  Bona, 
hia  mother  alone  wonid  mourn  him,  while  tlie  deatli 
<if  bis  friund,  wbofm  fiithor  and  mother  were  botli 
alive,  would  cause  a  twofold  grief.* 

As  a  Diriphng,  he  ea^w  at  Southwell  a  poor  woouui 
tsilly  mournfully  from  a  sliop,  because  the  Bible  Bbe-] 
wished  to"  purchase  ooets  more  money  than  she  pos- 
sesses. Byron  hastens  to  buy  it,  and,  full  uf  joy, 
rtiruj  after  the  poor  creature  to  give  it  to  her.  As  a 
young  man,  at  an  age  when  the  effervescence  and 
giddiness  ot  youth  forget  many  things,  ho  never 
forgot   that    to   seduoo   a  young   girl    ia  a   crime. 

*  Oklt't  Lilt  ol  Bymi,  3i9. 
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Then,  as  ever,  he  was  less  tlie  seducer   than  ihe 
tjeJuoed. 

Moore  tells  us  that  Byron  was  eo  keenly  sensitive 
to  the  pleasure  or  pain  of  those  with  whom  he  lived, 
that  while  in  his  imaginary  realms  he  defied  the 
miiverse,  in  real  life  a  frown  or  a  smile  could  over- 
come him. 

Proud,  energetic,  independent,  intrepid,  bene- 
volence alone  rendered  Lord  Byron  mo  Bexible, 
patient,  and  docile  to  the  remonstrances  or  reproaches 
of  thoee  who  loved  him,  and  to  whom  lie  allowed 
:&-iendIy  motives,  that  he  often  sacrificed  tiis  own 
talent  to  this  geuiftl  and  kindly  sentiments  The 
Kev.  Mr.  Beecher,  dieappioviug  ae  too  free  one 
of  the  poems  he  had  just  ptiblislied  at  the  age  of 
eevcntoon,  in  his  first  edition  of  the  'Hours  of 
tdleneas,'  Lord  Byron  teithdrete  and  btimt  the  whole 
edition.  At  the  eolieitatiou  of  Dallas  and  Gifibrd 
he  fluppresses,  in  the  second  canto  of  '  Childo  Ilai-old,' 
tbe  v«ry  stanzas  be  preferred  to  ali  the  rest,    Madame 

G 1  grieved  at  the  peisecution  di-awn  down  on  him 

by  the  first  canto  of  '  Don  Juan,'  begs  him  to  discon- 
tinue the  poem,  and  he  ceased  to  write  it. 

At  the  request  of  Madiimc  de  Stael,  he  oongented, 
in  spite  of  his  great  di(;inclinatiou,  to  attempt  a 
reconciliation  with  lady  Byron. 

The  '  Curec  of  Minerva,"  a  poem  written  in  Greece, 
while  he  was  still  painfiilly  inipregi^d  by  the  artistic 
piracies  of  Ltn-d  Elgin  in  the  '  Partbouou,'  was  in  the 
precB  and  on  tbe  eve  of  publication ;  but  Lord  Elgin's 
friends  reminded  him  of  the  pain  it  would  inflict  on 
him  and  on  bis  family,  and  the  [Kicm  was  sacrificed. 
No  one  ever  bore  more  generously  than  he  with  re- 
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proaches  mnde  witb  good-will  and  kindness.  This 
uiuiultlt)  disposition,  observed  in  Greece  by  M.r. 
Pinlay,  led  liim  h)  aay  that  it  amazod  Iiim.  Ad 
ivgards  Lord  Bynm's  teDdcruoae  towards  his  friende, 
it  was  always  so  great  and  coastant,  tliat  we  have 
thouglil  it  right  to  devote  a  long  article  to  it  Wo 
will,  however,  quote  as  another  iustauco  of  the 
delicacy  of  his  friendship  and  his  fear  of  offending 
bis  friends,  or  of  giving  them  pain,  a  letter  which 
Moore  also  citea  as  a  proof  of  his  oxfreino  scusitive- 
nei«  in  this  respect. 

This  letter  was  addrcsscd  to  Mr,  Bankca,  his  frieud 
and  ctillege  companion,  on  one  occasion  when  Byron 
believed  he  had  offended  him  iuvolnutarily  : — 

"  Mt  dbar  Baxkep, 

"  My  eagerness  to  come  to  an  explanation,  has, 
trust,  convinced  you  that  whatever  my  unlucky 
manner  might  inadvertently  be,  the  cbango  was  as 
iniintentional  as  (if  intended)  it  would  have  boon 
ungrateful.  I  really  was  not  aware  that,  while  we 
were  together,  I  had  evinced  such  caprice.  That  we 
were  not  so  much  in  each  other's  company  as  I  conid 
have  wialied,  1  well  know  ;  but  I  think  eo  astute  an 
observer  as  yourself  rannt  have  perceived  enongh  to 
explain  this,  without  supposing  any  slight  to  one 
in  wlio«e  Society  I  have  pride  and  pleasiire.  Reool- 
lect  that  I  do  not  allude  here  to  '  extended '  or 
'extending'  acquaintances,  but  to  circumstances  you 
will  understand,  I  think,  on  a  little  reflection. 

**  And  DOW,  my  dear  Bnnkes,  do  not  distren  me 
by  supposing  that  I  can  think  of  yon,  or  you  of  me, 
otherwise  than  I  tritst  we  have  long  thought.     You 
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Id  me  not  long  ago,  that  my  temper  was  improved, 
xuid  I  should  1)0  sorry  that  opiniou  should  be  revoked. 
Believe  me,  your  frieudBbip  is  of  more  account  to  me 
•fchan  all  those  ahtnird  vanities  in  which,  I  fear,  you 
conceive  me  to  take  too  much  interest.  I  ha^-e  never 
clisputedyonr  superiority,  or  doubted  (seriously)  your 

E good-will,    and  no  one   shall    ever    'make   mischief 
pketweon  us '  without  tho  sincoi-e  regret  on  the  part  of 
yonr  ever  afftMitionate,  &c. 
I  "Btbos.". 

Id  the  midst  of  the  unexampled  enthusiasm  of  a 
wbole  nation,  Byron  is  neitUer  touched  by  the  adora- 
tion  whicli  hiti  gunius  Ititipire^,  nor  the  endleas  praises 
wiuch  are  bestowed  upon  him,  nor  the  love  declara- 
tions which  crowd  lii»  table,  iior  the  Biittering  expren- 
ffions  of  Lord  Holland,  who  ranks  bim  next  to  Walter 
8oott  as  a  poet,  and  to  Iturke  or  an  orator ;  nor, 
rftdecd,  W  thowe  of  Lord  Fitzgerald,  who,  notwith- 
%taudiug  a  flogging  at  Harrow,  cannot  bear  malice 
Against  the  author  of  '  Childe  Han)ld,'  but  desircu 
to  forgive.     To  be  the  friend  of  those  whom  his 
mature  offended,  so  penetrates  him  witli  dtE^^nst  for 
*h:it  poem,  that  bis  dearest  wish  is  to  lose  eveiy  Iracc 
of  it ;  and,  though  tlie  6fth  edition  is  nearly  completed, 
lie  gives  orders  to  his  publisher,  Cawthoru,  to  buru 
the  whole  edition. 

It  is  well  known  that  on  the  occasion  of  tho  opening 
of  the  ucw  Dmry  Lane  Theatre,  the  committee  called 
iipon  all  England's  poetical  talent  for  an  inaugural 
ajdrens.  The  committee  received  many,  but  fonnd 
aoriu  worthy  of  adoption.  It  was  then  tlmt  Lord  Hol- 
Jitnd  advistd  that  Lord  Byron  bhould  be  applied  to, 
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wboEC  genius  and  popularity  would  enhance,  he  said,  i 
the  Boiemnitj-  of  tlio  occa«ioii.     Lord  Uyrou,  after  a 
refiisal,   and    much    hesitation    arising   partly    from 
moderty  and  partly  from  the  knowledge  that  the 
rejected  authors  would  make  him  pay  a  heavy  price 
for  his  tnumph,  at  last,  with  much  reluctancn,  ao- 
ooptud  thu  invitation,  mci-cly  to  obhge  Lord  Holland. 
He  exchanged  with  the  latter  on  this  topic  a  long 
coiTefipondenco,  revealing  so  thoroughly  his  rlocility 
and  modesty,  that  Ikloore  declares  these  letters  valna^J 
ble  as  an  ilhirfration  of  his  ctianicter  ;  they  show,  in' 
truth,  the  exceeding  pliant  good-nature  with  which 
be  listened  to  tlie  counsel  and  criticism  of  his  friends. 
"  it  ouinot   he  questioned,"   says   he,    *'  that  this 
douthty,  which  he  invariably  showed  in  matters  upou 
which  most  authon:  are  generally  tenacious  and  irnM 
ahio,  was  a  natural   essence  of  his  chnracter,  ondl 
which  might  have  l>een  displayed   on  much   more 
important  occasions  had  he  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
become  connected  with  people  capable  of  undei-stand- 
ing  and  of  guiding  him." 

.Another  time  Moore  wrote  to  him  nt  Pua^^ 
'*  Knowing  you  as  I  do,  Lady  Byron  ought  to  liave 
diKMVcred,  that  you  ai-e  the  most  docile  and  mort 
amiable  man  that  ever  existed,  for  those  who  live 
with  you." 

His  liatred  of  contradiction  and  petty  leasing,  his 
rspngnancc  to  annoy  or  mortify  anyone,  arose  from 
the  same  cause.  Once,  after  having  replied  with  Ids 
usual  frankness  to  an  inquiry  of  Madame  do  Stnijl, 
t/iat  he  thowjht  a  certain  step  ill-advised,  he  wrote  in 
his  niemorandum-bnok  :— ■*'  I  have  since  reflected  that 
it  ^vould  1«  iwwible  for  Mrs.  \^ to  be  patroncBS ; 
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^nd  I  regret  having'  given  my  opinion,  as  I  detest. 
getting  people  into  difiiculties  with  tliemaelves  or 
their  favourites." 
^B  And  ag»in : — 

^ft  **To<Iay  C called,  and,  while  sitting  here,  in 

^fenio  Merivale.   During  our  colloquy,  C (ignorant 

tliat  M was  tlie  writer)  abused  tli^  mawkisluiess  of 

ihe  '  Quarterly  Review,'  on  Grimm's  correflpondence, 
I  (knowing  the  secret)  changed  tlie  convereation  an 

aoon  as  I  could,  and  C ■  went  away  quite  convinced 

of  havingnmdo  the  most  favourable  impression  on  hiK 

new  acquaintance I  did  not  look  at  him 

while  this  was  going  on,  but  I  felt  like  a  coal ;  for  I 
like  Mc-nvale,  as  well  as  tlic  article  in  question." 

His  Indl'lqenck. 
Hia  indulgence,  bo  great  towards  all,  was  exceasivo 
towards  his  inferiors. 

"  Lord  Byron,"  says   Medwin,  "  was   the  best  of 

masters,  and  it  may  be  asserted  that  he  was  beloved 

\jy  Ilia  servants ;  his  goodness  oven  extended  to  their 

^families.     He  liked  them  to  have  their  cliildren  with 

■them.     I  rcmombtT,  ou  one  occaBion,  as  we  ontei-ed 

the  ball,  coming  back   from  our  walk,  we  met  the 

ooachman's  son,  a  boy  of  three  or  four  yeara  of  age. 

Byron  took  the  child  up  in  his  arms  and  gave  him 

ten  paiils," 

"  His  indulgence  towards  his  servanta,"  says  Stfr. 
Hoppner,  "  was  almost  reprehensible,  for  cvcu  when 
they  neglected  tlieir  duty,  he  appeared  rather  to 
bugh  at  than  to  scold  them,  and  he  never  could 
nuke  up  his  mind  to  send  tlieni  away,  even  after 
Uunaatening  to  do  so." 
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Mr.  Hoppuer  quotes  aereral  iostanoes  of  tliis 
indulgence,  which  he  froqucntly  witSMBaed.  I  inU 
relate  ouo  in  which  his  kinclnests  almost  amounts  to 
virtue.  On  (he  point  of  leaving  for  Ra^'enna,  whitht-r 
liis  heart  passionalely  summoned  him,  Tita  Falier, 
his  gondolier,  la  taken  for  the  cxiDscriptioa.  To 
release  him  it  is  not  only  neoeaBary  to  pay  money, 
hut  also  to  take  certain  measurce,  and  to  delay  his  ^aS 
departure.  The  money  was  given,  and  the  much — ^B 
desired  journey  postponed.  V 

"  The  result  was,"  says  Hoppner, "  that  his  eervanta^K^ 
were  BO  attached  to  him  that  they  would  have  bome^W 

everything  for  his  «ake.    Ilia  death  plunged  them  intc_ ' 

the  deepest  grief.     I  have  in  my  poesesaiou  a  lclt4-c^E' 
written  to  his  family  hy  Byron's  gondolier,  Tita,  whcsfl 
followed  him  from  Vcuioe  to  Greece,  and  remaiuei? 
with  him  until  his  death.    The  poor  fellow  speaks 
of  his  miister  in  touching  terms :  he  declares  that  iu 
Byron  he  has  lost  rather  a  father  tlian  a   master, 
and  he  does  not  cease  to  dilate  upon  the  goodneo! 
with  which  Byrou  looked  after  the  interests  of  till 
who  Bcrvod  him." 

Fletcher  alt-o  wrote  to  Murray  al^er  hiti  mastor's 
dealJi  : — "  Pray  forgive  this  scribbling,  for  I  scarcriy 
know  what  I  do  and  say.  I  have  i^erved  LonI 
Byron  for  twenty  years,  aud  his  lordithip  was  alway« 
to  mc  rather  a  father  than  a  master.  I  am  too 
diatresweil  to  be  able  to  give  you  any  particulars 
about  his  death." 

Lord  Byron's  bt;nevolence  also  slioiie  fortli  in  his 
tendemesD    towanh^    children,   in   thu    pleasure 
experienced  in  mingling  in  their  amusements, 
in  making  tliem  presents.     In  general,  to  procnre 
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moinent's  enjoyment  to  any  one  was  real  IiapinneaB 

to  bim. 

I         Quite  iia  Lumaiie  as  he  was  Ijenevolenf,  cruelty  or 

ferocity  he  could  not  brook,  even   in  imagination. 

His  g«niuB,  altJinngh  eo  bold,  could  not  bear  too  Jiar- 

lowing  a  plot,     "  I  wanted  to  write  sometliing  upon 

I     that  Bubject,"    he   to!d   Shelley   at   Pisa,  "as  it  is 

^KXtrcmcIy  tragical,  but  it  wai>  too  heartrending  for 

my  nerves  to  cope  with," 

His  works,  nion^ivcr,  from  Wginning  to  end,  prove 

this.     An  analysis  of  the  character  of  all  his  heroes 

will  prove  that,  'however  daring,  (hey  are  never 

fcrocdoim,  barsb,  nor  pervci-se.      Even   Conrad   tlie 

Corsair,  whoBe  ty]>e  is  8kftche<l  from  a  ferocious  race, 

and    who   is  placed  in  circumfitanccs  that  tempt  to 

inhumanity, — Conrad  is  yet  far  removed  from  cruelty. 

The  drop  of  hlood  on  Guluare's  fair  brow  makes 

Itiiu  shudder,  and  almost  forget  that  it  was  to  &avo 

l^iim    that    she    became    gnilty.      The    cruel    deeds 

of  a   man   not  only   prevented   Lord   Byron  from 

icehng  the  least  sympathy  for  him,  but  even  made 

f^ratitude  towards  him  a  burthen.     However  much 

Ali  Paaba,  the  fierce  Viceroy  of  Janina,  may  ovor- 

wbehu    him   with    kindness,  wish    to   treat   him    aa 

a  son,  address  him  in  writing  as  **  Esccllentissime 

uh)  Carissime,^'  t)ie  cruelties  of  such  a  friend  are 

too    revolting    for    Byron    to    profit    by   his    offer 

of  services.      He  calls   him   the   man  of  war  and 

calamity,  and    in  immortal   verse    perpetuates  tfao 

memory  of  his  crimes,  and  even  /onctefis  the  deatft 

he  actually  dUtl  a  few  i/eara  later.     He  can  forgive 

fiim  the  weakness  of  the  Besh,  but  not  those  crimes 

\vbich    aro  deaf  to   pity's   voice,  and    which,  to  be 
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oondemned  in  every  man,  are  still  more  so  in  an  oM 


mim  : — 


"  Blood  ffillowK  tilnxl,  and  throu^  ttiU  mcftel  spnn 
Id  blooditr  ncM  conolndo  Uiom  vlio  with  Uood  ba^ui." 


d 


The  recollection  of  human  massacres  spoilt  in  his 
eyes  even  a  beautiful  spot.  Tn  exalting  the  Rhine, 
the  beautiful  river  lie  so  much  admired,  Ihc  remem- 
brance of  all  the  blood  spilt  on  its  banks  saddened 
his  heart : — 

■"lliimtowa 
Thy  nlity  uf  awem  watun,  were  la  know 
Earth  [i«vcd  IJlcu  11c<iv«d  ;  ukI  (o  M«n  oiali  lo  at 
EvuD  itovf  wliat  H-autg  tby  dtfwm? — ibal  it  siiOtiU  I^^thetw; 

But  o'er  Uia  blnckw'd  xaemoij't  bliitlitius  dKoin 
Thy  vaya  would  rainly  ifll,  all  nwnqiinjj  u  Ihey  •tcBi." 

As  to  being  himself  a  witness  and  spectator  of 
scenes  of  violence,  it  \ras  an  efTort  which  exceeded 
the  strength,  however  great,  of  his  will.  Gifted  with 
much  psycliolop^icnl  cnriositj',  and  holding  the  theory 
that  everything  should  be  seen,  he  was  present  at 
Rome  at  the  execution  of  tlireo  murderers,  who  were 
to  be  put  to  death,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure. 
This  spectacle  agitated  him  to  such  a  dcgrc«  that  it 
brought  on  a  fever. 

In  SfXtiu  he  attended  a  bull  fight.  The  ]Miinful 
impression  pi-oduced  by  the  barbarous  sight  is  im- 
mortahsed  in  verae  (vide  'Childe  Harold,'  Ist  canto.) 

But  his  actions,  above  all,  testify  to  his  humane 
chsposition.  Ho  never  heard  of  the  misfortune  or 
saffering  of  a  fellow-creature  without  endeavouring 
to  relieve  it,  whether  in  London,  A''enice,  Ravenna, 
Pisa,  or  Greece;  he  spared  neither  gold,  time,  nor 
labour  to  achieve   this  object.     At   Pin,  hearing 
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tliat  a  wretched  man,  guilty  of  a  sncrilegioufl  theft, 
was  to  bf  coiideninvd  to  cruel  torture,  he  becauK  ill 
with  dread  and  anxiety.  He  wrote  to  tlie  tlnglish 
ambassador,  and  to  .the  couhuIs,  begging  for  their 
tntcrpositioii ;  neglected  no  chjuice,  and  did  not  rest 
until  lie-  acquired  the  certainty  tliat  the  penalty 
ioflictcil  on  the  culprit  would  be  more  huninne. 

In  Greece,  where  traits  of  generous  cornpaesion 
fill  the  rest  of  his  life,  Count  Gamba  relates  that 
Colonel  Napier,  then  residing  in  the  Island  ot 
Cephalonia,  one  day  rode  in  great  ha£te  to  Lord 
Byron,  to  ask  for  hie  aeRtetance,  a  Dumber  of  work- 
meo,  employed  in  making  a  mad,  having  been 
buried  under  tJie  crumbling  side  of  a  mountain, 
in  consequence  of  an  imprudent  operation.  Lord 
Byron  immediately  donpatched  his  phygicinn,  and, 
although  jnst  sitting  down  to  table,  had  bis  horws 
saddled,  and  galloped  ofT  to  the  scene  of  tlie  diNaftter, 
aoDompanicd  by  Count  Gamba  and  his  suite.  Women 
and  children  wept  and  moaned,  the  crowd  each 
moment  incrca»id,  lamentations  were  heard  on  all 
sides,  but,  whether  from  despair  or  lazineRS,  none 
camo  forward.  Generous  anger  overcame  Lord  Byroi, 
at  this  FCene  of  woe  and  shame ;  he  leapt  from  his 
horse,  and,  grasping  the  necessary  implements,  began 
with  bis  own  hands  the  work  of  setting  free  tite  poor 
creatures,  who  were  there  buried  alive,  His  cxamph- 
aroused  the  courage  of  the  others,  and  the  cata- 
strophe was  thus  mitigated  by  the  rescue  of  several 
victim)).  Count  Gaml^a,  after  dwelling  on  the  good 
Lord  Byron  did  evi-rywhcn-,  and  on  Ihc  admirable 
life  he  led  in  Greece,  expresses  himself  as  follows  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Kennedy  : — 

PART  r.  2  c 
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"Om  of  his  prindpai  obj«ctg  in  Greece  was  t4>' 
awakoQ  the  I'urks  as  well  as  (he  GreekR  to  ntor^' 
humane  sentiinuntft.  Yon  know  how  ho  hihstened,' 
vheoever  the  op]x>rtim)ty  nroses  to  purchnne  ih< 
freedom  of  womeu  and  childi-eo,  and  to  ootid  them 
back  to  their  homes.  Ho  freqtieatlr.  and  not  without? 
incurriii^  daiigi-r  to  liiiuself,  rescued  Turks  from  tha 
saaf^iiuary  grasp  of  tlio  Grock  corsairs.  When  a 
Ifoelem  brig  drii^  ashore  near  MisMlonghi,  th^ 
Greeks  wanted  to  capture  the  whole  crow ;  but  Lorxt 
Bjrron  opposed  it,  and  promised  a  reward  of  a  crownt 
for  ench  sailor,  and  of  two  for  each  officer  reacuod." 

"Coming  to  Greece,"  wrote  Lord  Byron,  "one  ofi 
my  principal   objoctB  was   to   alleviate,  au  nmcli  ua 
possible,  the  miseries  incident  to  a  wariare  so  cruel  _ 
an  the  pvE^wnt.     When  the  dictates  of  humanity  araf 
in  quet^tion,  I   know  no  dillerence  between  Turks, 
and  Gi-eeks.      It  i»  enough  that  tho«o   who  want 
atwistanco  are  men,  in  order  to  claim  the  pity  and  pro^ 
(ection  of  the  meanest  pretender  to  humane  icclinga. 
1    have    found    here   twenty-four  Turks,   includingt| 
rvomicn  and  children^  who  have  long  pined  iu  dis- 
tretiu,  far  from  the  meanti  of  support  and  the  consola 
tions  of  tlieir  home.    Tho  Goverimient  has  consigiitJi 
them  to  me :    I  transmit  th^n  to  Pre>*e8a,  whithen 
tbey  deeire  to  be  Bent.     I  hope  you  will  m>t  object 
to  take  care  (hat  they  may  be  restored  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  that  the  Governor  of  your  town   may 
accept  of  my  present.     The  best  recompense  I  could: 
i)tope  for  would  be  to  find  that  I  had  injipii-od  the 
|Ottom;ui    uommiinderH    with    the    eame   seutimeuts 
'■  towards  tlioKC  unliuppy  Greekt/i,  wlio  may  tterea: 
fill!  into  their  hands.  "  Bnwx.'' 
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"  Lord  Byron,"  pursues  Oonnt  Gambn, "  never  oooH 
witnesw  a  calamity  i»s  an  ifile  sjiectator.  He  was  so 
ah've  to  the  mifferingK  of  otlior»,  that  be  HometimeR 
allowed  himself  to  be  imposed  niron  too  readily  by 
tales  of  woe.  The  least  semblance  of  iujiMtice  excited 
\m  iDdi^atiou,  and  W\  him  to  interreuc  witbotit  a 
tijooght  for  the  conseqiieiiees  to  himself  of  his  intcr- 
pontiou ;  Aod  lie  entertained  this  fcettiig  not  only  for 
kis  fellow-creature«  bat  even  tnwanls  animals." 

His  cora(>itttiion  extended  to  every  liviup  crwit.ure, 
to  everythitifr  that  could  feel.     Witliout  alluding  to 
Hia  well-known  fondness  for  dogs,  and  for  the  animalB 
of  every  kind  he  liked  to  liave  about  him,  and  of 
vbicb  ho  took  the  greatest  care,  it  will  be  8uBicientr| 
to  point  out  the  motive  which  led  him  to  deprive  him-f ' 
self  of  the  jtlea>>ures  of  the  chase,— a  pofitimo  that 
would  have  been,  from  bia  keen  enjoyment  of  bodily 
axeroiaee,  ao  oon^enia)  to  liia  tastes.    The  reason  is' 
found  in  Iiik  mcmorandnm  for  1814: — 

"  The  last  binl  I  ever  fired  at  waH  an  eaglet,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepnnto,  near  Vostitza.  It  wa* 
only  wonnded,  and  I  taried  to  eavo  it,  tho  eye  was  bo 
bright :  but  it  pined  and  died  in  a  few  dayc ;  and  I 
never  did  since,  and  nc^ver  will,  attempt  the  death 
of  another  bird." 

Angling,  as  well  as  shooting,  ho  eonsidered  cruel. 

"  And  uij^liii^  100,  iliftt  nolitary  rice, 
WhaMnr  Iiuk  Wiltoa  aitifc>  or  mt«  : 
Tho  quaint,  old,  «nial  ooxoMub,  iu  lita  i^Uol 
Should  Lato  n  hook,  uti  a  amall  trout  to  |iull  lt.~ 

And.aa  if  ho  feared  not  to  hiive  cspresaod  strongly 

enoii^li  his  aversion  for  the  cruelties  of  nngUng,  he' 

wlda  in  a  note  : — 
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"  It  would  have  tauglit  him  hurannity  at  \enei. 
This  spiitiniental  savage,  whom  it  is  a  mode  to  q<iotc 
(amonKHt.  the  noveliKts)  to  sliow  their  sjinpathy  for 
innocent  sports  ami  old  sonfrii,  teaches  how  to  sew  up 
fro(rs  nnd  break  tlieir  legs  bv  way  of  experiment,  in 
addition  to  the  art  of  angling, — Uie  crnetest.  tlie 
coldest,  and  the  stupidest  of  pretended  sijortn.  They 
may  talk  about  the  bt-autiefl  of  nature,  but  the  angler 
merely  tliinlcM  of  his  di^th  of  fish  ;  he  boa  no  leisure  to 
take  bis  eye*  fi-om  off  the  streamft,  and  a  single  bite 
ifl  worth  to  him  more  than  all  the  scenery  around. 
Besiden,  some  fish  bite  best  on  a  rainy  day.  The 
whale,  tlie  shark,  and  the  tunny  fishery  have  some- 
what of  noble  and  perilous  in  them ;  even  net-fishing', 
trawling,  &c.,  are  more  humane  and  nseCul.  But 
angling! — no  angler  can  lie  a  good  man." 

**One  of  the  be&t  men  I  ever  knew  (as  humaoe, 
delicate  minded,  generoufi,  and  excellent  a  creature  as 
any  in  the  world)  was  an  angler;  true,  he  angled 
with  painted  dies,  and  would  have  been  incapable 
the  extravnganccH  of  Izaak  Walton." 

"The  above  addition  was  mmle  by  a  friend,  in 
reading  over  the  MS.: — *Au<li  alteram  pitrtem' — I 
leave  it  to  counterbalance  my  own  observation." 

It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Byron  would  not  deride 
certain  superstitJono,  and  was  sometimes  tempted  to 
exclaim  with  Hamlet, — 

"  Tlier«  UK  mart  fhingt  in  bcAvtn  and  oarth,  Roratiot 
Tlian  are  <ln*mt  of  in  y<m  phllowpliT  " 

He, consequently,  also  conformed  to  ttie  English  super- 
stition, which  involves,  raider  ]«tinof  an  unlucky  year, 
the  eating  of  a  gooee  at  Michaelmas.  AlaHl  once 
only  he  did  not  eat  one,  and  that  year  was  bis  last ; 
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but  he  vat  uoiie  becauso,  durijig  the  journey   from 

Pisa  to  Genoa,  on  Micliaelnias  eve,  ho  saw  the  two 

rhite  geeae  in  their  cage  in  the  waggon  that  followed 

lis  cniria^,  and  felt  so  sorry  for  them  ihnt  he  f*'avB 

Jrders  they  should  be  spared.     After  hiK  arrival  at 

maa.  they  became  such  jiets  that  he  caressed  them 

jnstautly.     When   be   left  for  Greece   he   recom- 

'inendcd  them  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  was 

Iproijably  kind  to  them  for  the  sake  of  their  illustrious 
protector.  >■  •"•'<'' 

(.  (Not  only  could  Lord  Byron  never  contribute  volun- 
tarily to  tlie  suffering  of  a  living  l>eing.  but  his  pity, 
^lis  oommiseration  for  the  sufferings  of  his    fellow 
Bbreatures  sbowt^  itself  all  his  life  in  such  habitual 
Lenovolenoe,  ■  in    such    boundless    generoeity,    liint 

Folumes  wodd   bo   necessary   to   record  his  noble 
eeds. 
Although,  in  thus  analysing  and  enumerating  the 
proofs  of  hiti  innate  goodness,  we  have  declai'eil  we 
(lid  not  entertain  the  pretenmon  of  elevating  them  to 
the  rank  of  lofly  virtues,  we  are  yet  comfielled  to 
etate  tliat  if  his  generosity  was  too  insiiuclive  to  bo 
termed  a  virtue,  it  was  yet  too  admirable  to  be  con- 
*idere<l  aa  an  instinct;  that  while  in  remaining  a 
*^ualit_v  of  his  heart,  it  elevated  and  transfonufd  itself 
^^fton  through  tlie  exertion  of  his  will  into  an  alwolute 
"V-irtue,  and  through  all  ita  phaaes  and  iu  its  double 
^aature,  it  presented  in  Loi-d  Byron  a  remarkably  tare 
jlending  of  aU  that  is  most  loveablc  and  estimable  in 
blie  huuiati  soul. 

Here  we  nter-'ly  speak  of  the  generomty  that 
fehowed  itself  in  benefits  conferred.  As  to  that  which 
consists  rather  in  self-Jenial,  sacrifice  which  -fuigivcs 
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injnriee,  and  n-hich  ih  the  greatevt  triumph  of  mortal 
eounige,  that,  iu  a  word,  in  indeed  a  sublime  virtue. 
Such  generosity,  if  he  poeseased  it,  we  will  treat  of  iu 
another  chuptvr.* 

As  wo  hera  wieh  to  establieh  by  &cta  that  only 
which  appear?  tn  Lave  been  the  itnpulw  of  liis  good 
heart,  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  choice  of  proofs,  and 
in  the  necessity  of  limiting  our  narrative.  Wo 
)  will,  therefore,  in  order  not  to  convert  thi«  chapter 
into  a  volume,  forlicir  from  quoting  more  than  a  few  A 
inatanoes ;  but  justice  requires  ua  to  «oy,  that  misfor- 
tune  or  poverty  never  had  recourse  tt)  him  in  \-aiu ; 
that  neither  the  pocnuiary  embarnusments  of  his 
lyoutb,  nor  Ui$  Hlemler  merittt  of  the  applicants,  nord 
any  of  the  pretexts  so  couveuicnt  to  weak  or  hypo- 
critical f  liberality,  ever  oonid  liecoroe  a  reason  with 
him  to  refiiao  those  who  Btrctchod  out  their  haad 
,to  him.  The  claim  of  adversity,  ai)  advemity.  was  a 
eufHeient  and  sacred  one  to  him,  and  to  relieve  it 
an  imperious  impulite. 

An  appeal  was  once  made  to  Lord  B^tod's  gone- 
,ro»ty  by  au  individual  who%  bad  reputu  alono  ntiffht 
.have  justified  a  harsli  robuif.  But  Lord  Byron,  whose 
jcLority  was  of  a  higher  order,  looked  upon  it  other-  ^ 

"Why,"  eaid  Murray,  "should  yoii-  give  £160 
,,to  this  bad  writer,  to  whom  nobody  would  give  afl 

'      *  Sen  Cbnptiit  ■•  Ocnoroeity  fidsni  loa  Virtuis."  " 

,^    t  Vr\uai  Unvdliag  id  (ireoo*,  be  oAco  found  himMlf  b  ■lrul«iwd  «lr- 

aatMxoem,  mtnlf  beatiM  be  tisd  helped  a  fVleod. 

"  It  U  probable"  ho  w-rote  to  Lin  motbef  from  AtlieiM  in  Iftfl,  "  [  totj 
ittMT  lioiuiri>«Ha  in  aprins:  tint,  to  miAle  mn  to  dp  ihsl,  1  raiuii  bavc 

rnnittanc«*.    Hf  own  fiindi  voald  liar*  IuimI  m«  vvtj  well :  but  I  wsa 

Uiliftrd  ic  tutwl  A  friend,  who  I  kaow  will  f«y  mo,  Vut  in  the  idmii  time 

I  »ro  (nil ff  pocket."  ...ui  •■■ 
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jiinv?"     "Precisely  bccauee  nobody  ia  willing  to 

g^vo  bim  auything'  is  lio  tlie  more  in  need  that  I 

should  help  Iiiiii,"  aiiKiA'erod  Loi-d  Byron.  -*i 

A  (»i1aiu  Mr.  Ashe  superintended  the  publication 

>f  a  paper  called  '  Tlio  Book,'  the  readern  of  which 

irere  attracted  rather  by  its  ill-uatme  and  ecandal, 

id  the  revelations  it  made  in  lifting  the  veil  that 

bad  90  far  concealed  the  most  delicate  mysteries,  than 

by  the  talent  «f  tiie  anthor.     In  a  fit  of  repentance 

man  wrote  to  I«ord  Byron,  alleging  Iiis  great 

f^mverty  as  an  apology  for  having  thus  prostituted 

his  jwu,  and  imploring  from  Lord  Byron  a  gift  to 

enable  him  to  live  more  honourably  in  future.     Lord 

IByron'fi  artgwer  to  this  letter  in  bo  reiimrkable  for  ita 

^ood  sense,  kindness,  and  high  tone  of  honour,  that 

KVi-e  caimot  refrain  from  reproducing  it. 

H^        **  Sir, — I  leave  town  for  a  few  days  to-morrow ; 

K»n  my  return  I  will  answer  your  letter  more  at 

HKQgt]i.    AVIintever  may  be  your  situatiou,  I  catmot 

^DOt  commend  your  resolution  to  abjure  and  abandon 

■  the  publication   and  coni[K}sitiou.  of  works   such  as 

Ihose  to  which  you  have  alluded.     Depend  upon  it 

bey  amnse  few,  disgrace  both  rcadci-  and  writer,  and 

lefit  none.     It  will  bo  my  wish  to  assist  you,  as  far 

my  limited  metuia  will  admit,  to   break  such   a 

idage.     In  yonr  answer  infbrih  nic  what  eum  you 

Ihrok  would  enable  yon  to  oxtricate  your«lf  from 

!i©  hands  of  your  employei-s,  and  to  regain,  at  least, 

"temporary  independence,  imd  I  shall  he  glad  to  con- 

.  tribute  my  mite  towards  it.     At   present,  1   must 

suclude.    Your  name  is  not  unknown  to  me,  and  1 

Bgret,  for  my  own  sake,  that  you  have  oter  lent  it 

ihe  works  you  mention.     In  wiying  this,  I  merely 

Lrepeat  your  own  words  in  your  letfer  io  me,  and 
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have  no  wuU  whatever  to  teiy  a  aiiiglu  !jyltitl>le  that 
may  appear  to  iiisult  your  rniiifortunce.  If  I  bave, 
excutie  iiiu  :  it  is  uniuteutiouai. 

"  Byron." 

"  Mr.  Aslie  replied  with  a  requeBt  for  a  siun  of 
about  four  tbousaud  fraucs.  Lord  Byron  having 
somewhat  delayed  answering  bim,  Aslie  reiterated 
his  request,  coniplaiiiing  of  the  procrastination ;  wliei-e- 
xipon,  "with  a  kindness  which  few,"  says  Moore, 
"would  imitate  in  a  wmihir  cawj,"  Byron  wrote  to 
him  as  follows  :— 

.  "SiB, — When  you  accuse  a  stranger  of  neglect, 
you  forget  tliat  it  is  possible  buijinefis  or  ubtwuce  from 
London  may  have  iuterfei'ed  to  delay  his  answer,  as 
lias  actually  occurred  in  tlie  present  instance.  But 
to  the  point.     I  am  willing  to  do  what  I   can   to 

extricate   you    from    yom-    bitualion 

I  will  deposit  in  Mr.  Hun-ay's  hands  (with  his  con- 
tient)  the  eum  you  mentioned,  to  he  advanced  for  tlie 
^10  at  ten  pounds  per  month. 

"  P.S. — I  write  in  the  greatest  hurry,  which  may 
make  my  letter  a  little  abru]>t ;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
X  Itave  no  wish  to  diDtrew  your  feelings. 

"BVKON." 

«■ 

in  Afiho,  a  few   months   later,  asked  for  tlie  whole 

amount,  to  defray  his   tnivelling  expenses  to  New 

South  \Vule«,  and  Lord  liyroD  again  remitted  to  him 

the  entire  amoimt. 

I    On  another  occasion,  some  unhappy  i>eiii)on  being 

discuHMcd  in  baruh  terms,  the  remark  wm  made  tiiat 

he  deserved  bis  miaery.     Lord  Byron  turned  on  the 

Accuser,  and  6red  with  generouK  anger,  "  Well !  "  ex- 

iclaimed  he,  "  if  it  be  true  thai  N— -^  is  nnfortiumte, 
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tind  tbiit  be  be  t90  through  liis  owd  fault,  he  is  doubly 
to  be  pitied,  beoiuae  his  cousc-ieiice  must  poison  his 
grief  with  remorwe.  Such  are  my  morals,  aud  that 
is  why  I  pity  error  and  respect  misfortune." 

Tbe  prcxluee  of  bis  ])oem8,  as  long  ai;  be  remained 
in    England,    he   dev<ited  to   tlie   relief  of  his  poor 
relatJona,  or  to  tbe  assistance  of  authors  in  reduced 
I    mrouuiBtauoes.     I  will  not  spejik  of  certain  traita  of 
heroic    generosity  whicli  averted  the  diegraoe  aud 
ruio  of  families,  which  robbed  vice  of  many  youthful 
victims,  aud  would  cast  in  tbe  obade  many  deeds  of 
I     post  aud  proverbial  magnanimity,  aud  deeerve  the 
!     pen  of  a  Plutarch  to  transmit  tliem  to  posteriiy. 
^^     When  wc  are  told,  with  such  admiring  commentB, 
^of  Alexander's  magnanimity  in  napecting  and  restor- 
ing to  fruwloin  tlie  mother  and  the  wife  of  Darius, 
ire  do  not  learn  whether  those  noble  women  wer^ 
beantiftil   aud  in  love  with   tbe  Macedonian   hero. 
But  Lord  Byron  succoured,  juid  restored  to  the  right 
path,    many  girls,   young    and    gifled    with    every 
cbarm,  who  were  eo  subjugated  by  the  beauty,  good- 
jiesB,  and  generosity  of  their  benefactor,  that  they 
fell  at  his  teet,  not  to  implore  that  they  miglit  be 
sent  back   to   their    homes,    but    ready   to  become 
what  he  bade  them.     And  yet  this  young  man  of 
six-aud-tweuty,  thinking  them  lair,  was  touched,  and 
tempted  perhaps,  yet  sent  them  home,  rescued,  and 
onligliienod  bjr  tbe  counsels  of  wisdom. 
I  There  is  more  than  generosity  in  such  actions,  and 

^■^-e  tlierefore  hold  lack  details  for  another  chapter, 
ia  which  we  will  uxamiue  this  quabty  under  various 
aspects.  Here  we  will  content  oui-selves  with  stating 
thai  tbetie  uoble  tnut«  became  known,  »Imo«t  in  spite 
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}f  liiiueelf;  for  his  bene%'o}ctico  U'as  iJho  rcDiark&blc 
^11  tliis  ree])e<rt,  that  it  was  exercised  with  :i  tnily 
'Cliristiaii  »!|>ij-)t,  auk\  iti  olitHlioiiuu  to  tlio  Divine  pre- 
cept tliat  "  t.l>e  left  hitud  ehall  not  know  wliat  the 
right  doetli."  H»%'iug  oouforred  a  grout  ftivour  o: 
|'f>uc  of  his  fi'ientK  Mr.  U<Kigtion,  who  was  about  to 
^eoixlurajiu  wroto  in  the  evcuirif;  Id  hiti  Jourual  :■ 
**iB — f-  has  been  telling  Uiat  I  ....  I 
sure,  at  leatit^  I  did  not  mention  it>  and  I  wii^i  ho  had 

}t.    Bo  is  a  good  fellow,  and  I  obliged  myself 
times  more  by  buing  of  use  than  I  did  liiuji 
iiere'M  an  end  oji't."  * 

It  wui  said  of  Chateaubriand  that  if  he  wi^ihed 
do  anything;  f^uncrous,  tic   liketl   to  do  no  on  his 
balcony ;  the  contrary  may  bo  mid  of  Drron,  \vb9 
[would  liave  pruferrud  to  have  hit;  good  action   Li 
f^u  the  cc-llare. 

tju^If  w<f  wiulwd  to  dwell,"  8»yB  Omnt  Gaml»  i 

fgt  letter  to  Ktjimedy,  "  on  his  many  acts  of  charity,  a 

k'olumc  would  not  t<afiici!  to  teil  you  of  tlio^  atone 

ffii  wtiicli  I  have  been  a  wttuew.    I  iiave  Icnonm  in 

liAoi'Ciit  Italian  towns  several   lionoumblo  fainitiea, 

^tllen  into  poverty,  with  wlioui  Lorcl  Byron  Imd  not 

nhe  sligliteitt  acquaintance,  and  to  whom  he  oevcrthe* 

i.  neeriititf  sent  krgx>  cujns  of  money,  numctimes  200 

doUar^aud  more;  and  these  perwiia  never  knew 

uatno  of  their  benefactor." 

Count  Gituiba  aiiK)  tclhi  us  that,  to  Iub  knowledge 
in  Florence,  a  respectable  mother  of  a  family^  being 
reduced  to  great,  pi^nury   by  tlie   pertwcution  of 

*  It  aay  1)0  obwmd  Imt^  Uutt  tin  viu  Mit  williiiir,  utn>  lb  MuMda  Ut 
,  jiKiwr,  tbu  nature  nod  ^nftx*  oj  (lio  act  id  UndncM,  llod!£<K<n  wimUiI 
i  tiiiitjr-fivu  lliauiuiiil  frsiicd  locBtaliLili  liimwlf.  ByrMi  acluall?  borruWtil 
^ttlkwoMivnt,  bt|fiva  il  W  liiD,  u  hi  haA  doI  Uic  Miua  vt  lilt  ilb^ioMl. 
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^Hi^ignant  and  powiTful  man,  from  whom  slie  h»d 

"protected  the  honour  of  oiw  of  lier  prui^ffAs,  Lord 

Byron,  to  whom  tho  lady  aii<l  her  per8eciil«r  were 

equally  iinknown,   sent  her   assistance,   which  was 

powerful  enough  Uy  counteract  the  evil  depigns  of 

her  foes.     Uo  adds  that,  having-  learnt  at  Pisa  tliat 

a    great  numher   of  vessels   ha*l    been   ekipwrecked 

daring  a  violent    storm,  iu    the  very   harbour  of 

Gemrn.  and   that  several  respectable  families  were 

thereby  completely  ruined.  Lord  Byrou  seerelfy  sent 

them  money,  and  to  some  more  than  300  dollars. 

BSTbose  who  roceivicd  it  never  knew  their  beuofactor's 

name.      His  charity  provided  above  all  for  absent 

oms,  for  tlic  old,  infirm  and  retiring.      At  Venice, 

where  it  was  <liflicult  to  elude  the  influence  of  the 

climat«,  and  of  the  majiuors  of  tho  time,  and  where 

he  shared  for  a  time  the  mode  of  life  of  its  jouug 

men,    it  was  stiU  charity,   imd    not    pleasure,    tliat 

absorbed  tlie  better  part  of  his  income.     Not  satis- 

_fied  with  his  aiaual  or  out-of-the-way  charities,  he 

ranted  a  largo  nnoibcr  of  iiiaall  monthly  and  weekly 

insions.    On  definitely  leaving  Venice  to  reside  in 

ivtninsi,  be  decided  that,   iu  opite  of  liiu  ahscnce, 

leao  pensions  should  continue  until  the  expiration  of 

i\a  lea«e  of  the  Pala;^zo  Mocenigo.    Venice  watched 

him  as  jealously  as  a  miser  watclies  his  treasure,  and 

when  he  left  it  the  honest  poor  were  grieved  and  the 

dishouctit  vexud.    Listening  to  these,  one  might  have 

been  led  to  believe,  that  Lorrl  Byron  had  by  a  vow 

bound    himself  and   his   fortune   to   the  service  of 

'^cnice,  and  that  hi«  departure  was  a  spoliation  pf 
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In  Ravcnnn  bis  i>resenoe  hail  been  mich  a  blessing, 

ihat  hiK  de]>artiire  was  coiiKidtii-ed  n  public  calamity, 

'^iid  tbo  jxwr  of  tbc  city  addressed  a  ]x?tition  to  the 

Lugate,  tbat  he  might  Iw  entreated  to  remain. 

'    Not  a  ([uartcr  of  his  fortune,  as  Shelley  said  in 

'extolling  his  mnnificence,  bnt  the  half  of  it,  did  ho 

'exjiend  in  alms.     In  Pisa,  in  Genoa,  in  Greece,  hia 

'purwo  was  ever  open  to  the  needy. 

"Not  a  day  of  his  life  in  Greece,"  (ays  his  physi- 
''mn,   Doctor    Bruno,  "but  vas   marked    by  eomeii 
•tliftritablo  deed :  not  an  instance  is  there  on  i-ecord' 
'of  a  be^ar  having  knocked  at  Lord  Byi'on'a  door 
who  did  not  go  on  his  way  comforted  ;  so  prominen 
^kimong  all  bis  noble  cjualities  was  the  tenderness 
hifl  heart,  and  ita  lM)undIeBS  sympathy  with  sufterin 
and  affliction.     His  purse  was  always  opened  to  thoj 
poor."    After  quoting  sevenil  traits  of  Irenevolenoe,  he 
goes  on  to  say:— "Whenever  it  came  to  the  knowledge 
'of  Lord  Byron  that  any  poor  persons  were   lyin 
'ill,  whaterer  the   maladies  or  their  cause,  wiiho 
even  l>eing  asked  to  do  it,  my  lord  immediately  som 
mo  to  attend  to   the   miffercrs.     He  provided   t! 
-medicines,   and   every  other    means  of  alleviation.! 
He  founded  at  bis  own  expense  a  hospital  in  Misso 
'longhi.-* 

This  noble  quality  of  his  heart  bad  the  ring 
true  generosity ;  that  generosity  whicli  8])ring«  From 
the  desire  and  pleasure   to  do  good,  and  which  iah 
so  admirable,  that  in  his  own  estimate  of  benevo" 
'lenoe  he  always  linked  it  with  a  senKO  of  oi-der.     U_ 
'never  had  anything  in  common  with  the  capricioi: 
munificence  of  a  apoudthrift.    His  exceeding  delicacy^ 
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*-Jie  loyalty  and  noble  prido  of  bis  aotil,  inspired  himi 
^vith  the  deepest  aversion  for  that  egotism  and  vanity 
^v-liioli  alike  ignores  its  own  duties  and  the  riglita  of 
,  otbers. 

^B     Lord  Bynm  vran,  tlterefore,  very  methodical  in  his 

^Bcxpcnditiirc.     Without   stooping  to  details,  he  was 

^Bnost  careful  to    mainbiin    eqitilibrinm    between    hia 

outlay  and  hia  income.      He  attended  scrupuluusly. 

.  'iio  hie  bills,  and  saitl  he  could  not  go  to  sleep  without 

hieing  on  good  terms  with  his  friends,  and  having' 

id  all  liis  debts/ 

He  was  often  tormented,  if  his  agt-nts  were  tardy  in 
ug  remittances,  with  tlic  dread  of  not  being  able, 
meet  his  engagementfl.     Of  IiIb  own  gold  he  was 
iberai,  hut  he  rcapected  the  coffers  of  his  creditors. 
"  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  money,"  he  often' . 
id  in  jest.     He  cared  for  it,  indeed,  but  as  a  means 
of  obtaining   rest    for   his   mind,  and    especially    of 
'lelpiug  thi;  ]>oor.     Although  so  generous,  be  was 
Aometimes  annoyed   and    sorry  at  the    thought   of 
f^avnng  ill-spent  his  money,  btK^utte  he  had  in  the 
s^tne  ratio  diminished  his  power  of  doing  good. 

We  should  bave  given  but  an  unfair  idea  of  tli« 

lofty  nature  of  his  generosity,  if  we  did   not  add 

Ihat   it  was  not  sustained   by  any   illusory   bopes 

«}f  gratitude.    Thtse  illusions  his  confiding  heart  bad 

entertained  in  early  manhood,  and  were  those  the,  loss 

of  which  he  moat  regretted  ;  but  their  flight,  t^iough 

cauMDg  hitter  disappointment,  left  his  conduct  unin- 

Qaenced.    lie  expected  itigratttude,  and  was  prepared' 

*  "  YraUnbj  1  jmA  him  (to  Sctoipc  Duvim)  four  thooMad  eight  hnadivd 
poimdJt  ....  and  ny  miod  b  lUDcb  relieved  by  tli«  rcetonl  ot  ih«l  debt,'' 
ti>  mjt  in  h'm  mcinoniixliirn  ot  1813.  All  bia  difficulliw  wera  inbcritcd 
biau  lib  hllter,  nod  not  oontmctcd  hj  Him  penouaitj. 
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f6t  it ;  he  gmv,  \k  mu\,  and  did  nut  Imti ;  and  pre- 
ferred to  ex[>o«ie  binisolf  tn  ingratitudo  nLllicr  tlian  to 
forsake  tho  unhap]>y. 

M'e  fain  would  have  concluded  tliin  long  chapter,  - 
devoted  to  the  proofs  of  his  goodnesB  in  all  it«  raani- 
feetations,    Iiy    gathering   the    principal    tostimoniee ' 
of  that  gYK>diie88  which  wero  received  after  Byron's] 
death,  and  show  it  in  its  original  character  and  in 
it«  modifications  thnmgh  life.     ISnt  we  mnHt  confine 
ourselves  to  the  mention  of  n  few  testimonies  only,- 
taken  from  among  thoh-ta  borne  him  at  the  outset  andr| 
at  the  end  of  hif)  life,  so  aa  to  extend  throughout 
its  course,  and  to  8how  what  those  who  knew  bim ' 
personally,  and  wt-II.  lliOn<i;ht  of  it,  ' 

Mr,  Pigott,  u  friend  and  companion  of  Byron' e,  who' 
lived  at  Southwell,  in  the  neigld>ourliood  of  Newstead, 
who  ti-ai-ellod  with  Byron  during  his  bolidays,  told  i 
Moore  that  few  people  understood  Byron;  but  that' 
he    knew  well    how  naturally    Bcnttrtive    and    kind-' 
hearted  he  was,  and  that  there  waa  not  the  slightest 
particle  of  niftlignity  in  hia  wholo  compoaJtion.     Mr/ 
Pigott,who  tbufl  spoke  of  Byron,  wa«  one  of  tbe  mosf 
revered  magistrates  of  his  county,  and  the  he»d  of 
that  family  with  wliom  Jtyrnn  was  wont  to  spend  his' 
holidays,  and  who  lovod  him,  both  Ixiforo  and  after< 
his  dcalli,  a«  gotnl  people  only  <?an  love  and  monm. 
"Never,"  says  Moore,  "did  any  member  of  that  fiimily 
allow  that  Byron  had  a  single  fault." 

Mr.  Lake,  another  biographer  of  Byron,  says,  **  I ' 
have  frequently  n.sked  the  country  people  what  sort" 
of  a  man  Lord  Byron  wa«.    The  impression  of  hif< 
eccentric  but  energetic  character  was  evident  in  tho:^ 
reply.    '  He's  tlte  devil  of  a  fellow  for  comical  iiuiciear 
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-He   flogs   th"  o\i(l   hirtl  bi   nothing, ''b«^  fte's  « 

,  Ikeany  good  fellow  for  all  that.' " 

I     -  Here    is    Ifcilljis'e    opinion,    which  amnot  be  ww- 

poeted  of  iMirtiality,  for  reasons  which  wo  have  eltw- 

Twhere  given;  for  he  beUevetl  himself  aggrieved,  and 

oantiiikirud  an  a  great  culprit  the  man  wlio,  evt-r  no 

I  alightlv.   could  depart  frona  the   oriliodox    rt-ligioos 

^BteKihings;  who  had  not  a  blind  admiration  of  tiis 

'     country ;  who  oould  suffer  liis  ht-art  to  be  jweH-ssed 

by  an  affoctiou  which  m:irriaj;e  had  not  legitimatized  ; 

who  preferred  to  faiuiiy  pride  tho  satisfaction  of  paying 

B&e  debto  WjutNithcd  to  him  by  his  anoestor^i,  and 

who  oould  mali£  use  of  his  right  of  selling  his  lauds. 

Yet,  notwitbstaQdiiig  all    tliin,    Mr.  Dallas  expresses 

hinxBuif   to    the    following  cfFoct-.—"  At   this  time 

(1800),  when  on  the  eve  of  publishing  his  first  satire, 

and   before  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  I^rds, 

I  Baw  Lord  Byron  every  day.     (This  was  the  epoch 

of    his  nuBJinthropy).     Nature  liad  gifted  liim  with 

(  xnoet   amiable    Bcutiments,    which   I    iirequently  liad' 

«>cca8ioi)    to  notice,   aod   I   have  often   seen   these 

'    iupriut  upon  hiii  fine  countenance  a  really  sublime 

expression.     Win  fentures  se(;ined  made  expressly  to 

depict  the  oonccptioua  of  gcuiU'S  and  tho  stonnn  of 

passion.     1  ha\'Q  ot>en  wondered  with  ailmiration  at; 

tliceo  cariouB  cffecUi.    I  have  seen  his  face  lighted  up 

the  fire   of  poetical    inspiration,  and,  imder  the 

lueuce  of  citjong  emotiont;,  ttoiuetimes  expnttH  the 

iighest   degree  of  energy,  and  at   others  all   the 

iftuees   and   grace   of  mild  and  gentle  affection. 

'TThen  hia  soul  was  a  prey  to  passion  and  revenge,  it 

,  Was  painful  to  observe  the  powerful  effect  uik)u  his 

itures;  but  when,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  con- 
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quQtx-<I  by  focUngs  of  tcndernew  and  benevolence 
(which  was  the  natural  tendency  of  his  heart),  it  w; 
deliphtful    to  omtemplate  his  looks.     I  went  to 

Ixjrd  Byrou    the  day  after   Lord  Falkland's   death , 

He  had  just  seen  the  inanimate  body  of  the    aar^m 
with  whom,  a  few  days  before,  he  had  spent  snch  arv^ 
agreeable  time.     At  intervals,  I  heard  liitn  exclaim 
to   himself,  and   half  aloud,  'Poor  Falkland'.'     Hie 
look  was  even  more  expressive  than  were  hia  words. 
*  But  hit)  wife,'  added  be, '  she  is  to  be  pitied  I '     One 
oould  pec  his  soul   filled  witli  the  most  benevolent 
inlentioiis,  which  were  sterile.*     If  ever  pure  action 
wn*  done,  it  was  that  which  he  then  meditalt-d;  ai>d 
Uw>  man  who  conceived  it,  and  who  accomplished 
itt  WMi  tlien  progressing  through  thorns  and  thistlea, 
towuxls  that  free  but  narrow  path  which  leads  to 

$«Yonil  years  later,  Mr.  Hoppner,  English  Consul 
&t  Venice,  and  who  spent  hii^  life  with  Bvron  in 
that  city,  wrote  in  a  narrative  of  tlie  causes  which 
creatt^  so  much  dioguiit  in  Hyrou  for  English 
travellers,  that  Byron's  affected  misanthropy,  as 
ob^r^'able  in  his  first  poems,  was  by  no  means 
natural  to  blm ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  is  certain  that 
he  never  met  with  a  man  so  kind  as  B_\Ton. 

We  might  stop  here,  certain  a«  we  are  that  all 
loyal  and  reasonable  readers  are  not  only  convinced 
of  Byron's  goodne^,  but  experience  a  noble  plcftsore 
in  admiring  it.  We  cannot,  however,  clone  this 
chapter,  without  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers 

"  Altbough  aol  lieb,  uml  on  the  point  U  ucdaukiDg  a  loqg  uA 
«tp«nriT«  Joarary,  he  ilcvotcd  a  brge  tan  to  tlir  ftUemtfoB  of  Uw  wil» 
of  UnU  UinHy.  ^~ 
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1:o  the  i&Rt  and  ]ainfiil  pi-oofs  given  of  lliJs  kiiidneas, 

and  gcKHliic^  of  Byron's  nature:   we  allude  to  the 

extraordinary  gi'ief,  caused  by  his  death. 

"  Nf'ver  can    I  forfjet  the  stupefaction,"  sayw  an 

illustrious  writer,  "  into  which  wo  were  phinged  hy 

^■ke  news  of  his  death.     So  great  a  part  of  om-Belves 

HKcd  with  liim,  that  his  death  appeared  to  um  almost 

^^npossible,  and  almost  not  natural.     One  would  have 

said  that  a  |(ortion  of  tJie  mechanism  of  the  universe 

liad  been  stopped.     To  have  questioned  him,  to  have 

Dbuned  him,  became  a  remorse  for  us,  and  all  our 

'veneration  for  his  genius  was  not  half  so  energeti- 

^^ally  felt  as  our  tendentetw  for  him. 

^V  *  His  hst  li^  'tittiolvctl  ihc  chnim,  the  •limichAntcil  oatth 
^^  Loat  all  bcr  liMlre.     IVliari)  li«r  t;lUl<;niig  luwvit'i' 

^H  Hor  i^lttpii  niaiintAinn  wlinfc?     Ail  ilnrki-iwil,  down 

^V  Toiuik<>J  WMte  a  Jrmry  fniv  ofyciara! 

^^m  Tbo  ititat  nu^uuui  'i  lioul  i ' —  Vouxo." 

^r  Such    griefs  are  certainly    reasonable,  just,   and 

honourable ;  for  tJie  deaths  which  bury  such  treaanres 

of  genius  are  real  public  calamities.     On  hearing  of 

Byron's  death,  one  might  repeat  the  beautiful  and 

^rfloquent  words  of  Xf.  tie  Saint  Victor  : — 

^P   "  What  a  great  crime  death  has  committed.     It 

is  something  hke  the  disappearance  of  a  star,  or 

the  extinction  of  a  planet,  with  all    the   creation    it 

supposed,     Whou   great    minds   have    accomplished 

their  task, — like  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Goethe, — their 

departure  from  the  scene  of  the  world  leaves  in  the 

Eul  the  sublime  melancholy  which  presides  over  the 
tting  uf  tJie  sun,  after  it  haK  poured  out  all  its  rays, 
ut  when  we  hear  of  the  death  of  a  Raphael,  of  a 
Alozart,  and  especially  of  Byron,  struck  down  in 
leir  flight,  just  at  the  time  when  they  were  extcnd- 
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'•who  met  us,  of  'Hnw  is  my  lord?'  We  did  not 
uioiim  tlie  limt  ol  tliu  great  g^tiiuo, — no,  nor  that  of 
the  supporter  of  Greece — our  first  tcai-s  wore  for  our 
father,  our  patron,  our  friund.  He  ilied  in  a  strange 
laud,  uud  amougt^t  strangers;  hut  more  loved,  more 
Bincerelv  wept,  he  could  never  have  heen,  wherever 
[he  hud  hrcatlied  hii^  last. 

"Such  wfts  llie  attachment,  mingled  with  a  sort  of 

.JBverenoc   and    entliuniftsin,  with  which  he  inspired 

hose  aronnd  him,  that  there  was  not  one  of  us  who 

would  not,  for  hiu  sake,  have  willingly  encountered 

any  danger  in  the  world.     The  Greeks  of  every  daaa 

every  age,  fi-om    Mavrooordato  to  the  meancMt 

fritizen,  symiMithiscd  with  our  sorrowK.     It   wsb  in 

-%i'^in  that,  wlien  we  met,  we  tiied  to  keep    up   our 

^piritii — our  attemptu  at  coiu»lation  always  ended  in 

*«utn5d  tears." 

None  hut  hcautiful  houIh,  and  those  who  are  really 
lioroughly  good,  can  bo  tbun  rt^retled;  and  hesirtr 
It  t«ars  arc  oidy  siied  for  tlioae  who  have  spent  their 
W»  in  drying  thoMC  of  otheni. 
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Amoxo  I^rd  Byron's  natural  qualities  wc  may  rank 
hio  iiiiti[)athy,  uot  uuly  for  anything  like  low  sett- 
sualtty  or  grogs  vice,  liut  even  for  thMe  follies  to 
which  yonth  and  human  nature  are  so  prone.  Wliat 
ever  may  have  beou  said  on  t\m  head,  and  notn-itlt- 
iitanding  the  countenance  Lord  Byron's  oivu  words 
may  liave  lent  to  calumnies  too  witlely  believed,  H 
will  be  rasy  to  prove  the  truth  of  our  aseertioo. 
lipt  Its  examine  his  actions,  his  words  (when  eericms), 
|Ih»  ttwtuiimiy  of  thoeo  who  knew  him  through  life, 
And  It  will  suon  appear  that  this  natural  anbpatliy 
with  him  ofWn  attnined  to  the  b^ht  of  rare  virtue. 

Lo«U  Uyn>a  had  a  psBskMMte  nature,  a  feeling 
tw>«trU  It  }H«wcrfut  imaginatiiiii ;  and  it  cannot  be 
iK«i<M,l  that,  after  the  duapponitraeDt  he  es]>erieuoed 
iu  bin  ethereal  love  entertained  at  fifteen,  he  fell  into 
the  twual  roiin<l  of  univera'ty  Hie.  But  aa  he  poe- 
sessed  great  refinemmil  of  mind,  never  losing  eight  of 
an  ideal  of  moral  beauty,  such  an  exiBtence  speedily 
became  odioitM  to  him.  His  companions  thought  it 
all  quite  natural  and  pleasant;  but  lie  disapproved  of  "^ 
il  and  hIarniKl  himseir,  feeliiig  a^umed  in  his  own 
coiiBcience. 

It  18  well  known  that  Lord  Byron  never  spared 
himi^lf.     He  invented  faults  rather  than  wugbt  to 
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exteuuatc  tliem.     And  so  he  fiiUy  merits  belief,  wlioa 

)be  Iiappens  to  do  himself  justice.  Let  us  attend  to 
the  following  : — 
•*  I  passed  my  degrues  in  vice,"  he  says,  "  very 
qmckly,  but  theif  were  not  after  my  la-ae.  Kor  my 
juvenile  passions,  thongh  moat  violent,  were  concen- 
I  Irated,  and  did  not  willingly  tend  to  divide  and  expand 
^■Dn  Bttvei-ul  objects.  I  coidd  have  nmouuced  every- 
tliing  in  the  world  with  those  I  loved,  or  lost  it  ftll 
^^<OT  tliem ;  hut  fiery  though  my  nature  ■niis,  /  roidd 
^mtot  x/tare  without  disgust  in  the  dissipaiion  common  to 
^mthe  place  and  time" 

^p    ThiH  ninkes  Moore  say,  thnt  even  at  the  period  to 
^^vrhich  we  are  alluding,  hi«  irregularities  were  mnch 
lc88  »;nsual,  much  leB8  gross  and  varied  than  those  of 
I     ^ia  companions. 

^K      NcvortheleiH  it  w:ui  his  boyish  university  lifb  that 

^  caused  Lord   Hyron  to  he  susjjccted  of  drawing  his 

own  likeness,  when  two  years  later,  after  his  return 

from  ihe  East,  bu  brought  out  'Childe  Harold' — au 

I       imaginary  hero,  wliom  he  imprudently  snrroiinded 

with  real  cintunistancea  persona!  U)  himself. 

Moore,  witii  his  nsnal  good  sonse,  prote«t8  strongly 
■gainst  such  injustice,  saj-ing  that,  however  dissipated 
liis  college  aud  university  life  might  have  been 
doriug  the  two  or  three  years  previous  to  his  first 
travels,  no  foundation  exists,  except  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  |X)cl,  and  the  credulity  or  mahce  of  the 
k^vorld,  for  such  tlisgraceftil  scenes  as  were  represented 
to  have  taken  place  at  Newstead,  by  way  of  in- 
Terenccs  drawn  from  '  Chtlde  Harold.'  "  In  this  poem," 
*dds  Moore,  '*  he  describes  the  habitation  of  his  hero 
*\»  H  monastic  dwelling — 
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'  CDndcsin'd  U>  uikb  rik '. 
Wberu  Sujwretltion  onra  luui  miulo  lier  dHi 
Now  fni^hlfm  ^1a  wen  koowa  to  slug  ruH  nnlte.' ' 

These  exag^rated,  if  not  imftginary  descriptionB, 
werot  nevcrtUelcKH,  tnkuii  for  Hcrioua,  aud  literally 
believed  by  tlie  greater  part  of  his  readers. 

Moore  continueHi  "Mr.  Dallas,  givinjif  way  to  tlio 
name  exaggerated  toue,  says,  in  speaking  of  the  pre- 
parationa  for  departure  niadd  by  the  yoiing  lord, 
'  He  wuH  nlreiuly  (satiated  with  pleasure,  and  dbgustcd 
witli  tho«e  comrades  who  posausscd  no  othor  resourcG, 
«o  he  resolved  1o  overcome  his.'wn.ses.aiid  acconlingly 
dismi»»ed  his  harem.'  The  truth  is,  that  Lord  Byron 
did  uot  then  even  possess  sufficient  fortune  to  allow 
hiinsetf  tliifl  Orieutal  luxury;  his  mn»tii!r  of  living 
at  Kowstcad  was  plain  and  simple.  His  companions, 
without  being  iiisuntuble  to  the  pleasures  affordod  by 
liberal  hospitality,  were  all  too  intellectual  in  their 
ta0t««  and  habits  to  give  themuelvefl  up  to  vulgar 
debauchery.  As  to  the  allusiouu  rt^rdiog  his 
Harem,  it  appears  certain  that  one  or  two  women 
were  suspected  mliintroductw — to  use  the  stylo  of  the 
old  monks  of  the  Abhoy — but  tliat  even  these  bo> 
longed  to  the  tiervantd  of  the  houae.  Tbi.s  i»  the 
utmost  that  scandal  could  allege  as  tho  groundwork 
for  suspicion  and  aceuHation." 

These  assertions  of  Moore  have  l>een  corroborated 
by  many  othor  tonti monies.  I  will  only  relate  tliat 
mentioned  by  Washington  Irving,  iu  the  account  of 
his  visit  to  Newstead  Abbey  in  1830.  Urged  by 
phllowjphical  eurioaity,  Washington  lr^■ing  managed 
to  get  into  conversation  with  a  certain  Naimy  Smith, 
who  liad  paused  all  her  life  at  Newstead  as  bouso> 
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deeper.  This  old  woman,  aft^r  hfivlng  elmttered  a 
great  deal  about  Lord  Hymn  and  the  gliosle  tliat 
haunted  the  Abbey,  asserting  that  thouf^h  ahe  had 
nut  eeca  tliem,  whe  had  heard  tliem  quite  wdl,  was 
partit;nlarly  qvMjstioned  by  Mr.  Irving  aa  to  the  mode 
of  iifii  lier  young  master  led.  She  certified  to  his 
i8obriety,  and  positively  denied  that  he  had  led  a 
fioentions  life  at  Ncwalead  with  his  friendf*,  or 
»rought  miKtremeH  with  him  from  London. 

Once,  it  is  true,"  wiid  the  old  lady,  "  he  had  a 
>retty  t/otU/i   for  a  pa;ie  with  him.     The  maids  de- 
colored it  was  a  young  woman.    Uiit  as  for  me,  I  never 
^KMild  verify  the  fact,  and  all  these  servant  girl«  were 
jealous,  especinlly  on«   of  tliem    ciilled    Lncy.     For 
Ijord  Byron  being  kind  to  her,  and  a  fortnue-teller 
liaving  predictcfl  a  high  destiny  for  her,  the  jKwr 
little  thing  dreamed  of  nothing  else  but  becoming 
Lft  great  lady,  and  jxirhaps  of  rising  to  be  luistrosa  of 
(the   Abbey.     Ah,  well!    but   her  dreams  came   to 
1  nothing."* 

■Jxjrd  Byron,"  added  the  old  lady,  "passed  the 
.greater  part,  of  his  lime  sealed  on  his  Bofa  readiug. 
Sometimes  ho  had  young  noblemen  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  Then,  it  is  true,  they  aniueed  Ihem- 
selvea  in  playing  all  Borta  of  tricks — ^youthful  frolics, 
that  was  all ;  they  did  nothing  improper  for  young 
gViitlemen,  nothing  that  could  harm  anybody."'^ 
'XiOrd  Byrou'i}  only  amuBomcuts  at  Nowvteedi" 

*  Tim  htotory  of  Uic  pige  i*,  hom'v«r,  Inie.    Lord  B^vroa  vaa  tbin 

ct««ti  yean  oil  a^r.     Noc  lo  Kim  liii  itiothcT  ibe  gptif  of  Kcing  lliat  be 

■nndu  im  (oiBtintaiice  ah*  wvuld   hnvf   dini-pronil,  fao   brought 

_  —  fiun  BrigfaUid  lo  Uic  Abbe)',  JnwiMi  lu  a  (qigc^  tliiU  tfao  iai|;lit 

jioa*  tot  her  Iirollwr  Oonlon. 
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vayu  Mr.  Irving,   "  were  boatiDg,  boxing,   fonciug, 
and  liis  dogs." 

*•  His  eoiiMtfttit  occupation  was  to  write,  and  for 
tliat  ho  had  the  habit  of  sitting  up  till  two  and  three 
in  the  morning.  Thus  his  life  at  Newstuad  was  quitti 
one  of  Heclusion,  entirely  doi-otwl  to  poelrv."  ... 

After  having  pas,s6d  a  year  in  this  way  at  New- 
8tc*ad,  following  on  his  college  and  university  life,  he 
left  England  in  ord«r  Ux  mature  his  mind  under  other 
skies,  to  forget  the  injitstice  of  man  and  the  liardships 
of  fortune  that  liud  already  uomewhat  tinged  lii» 
nature  with  gtooui. 

Insteaii  of  going  in  (juest  of  emotions,  hia  dcsin; 
was,  on  the  contrary,  to  avoid  both  thow  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  senses.  The  admiration  felt  by  the  young 
traveller  for  channiiig  SpaniMli  women  and  Ijeautiful 
Greeks  did  not  outstep  the  limits  of  the  purest  poetry. 
Nevertheless  the  stoiciBm  of  twenty,  with  a  heart, 
HensibiUty  and  imnginatioii  like  his,  could  not  be 
very  firm,  nor  always  secure  from  danger.  He  did 
actually  meet  witli  a  formidable  uuemy  at  ilatta; 
for  he  tlicru  made  acquaitttance  with  Airs.  Spencer 
Smith,  the  daughter  of  one  aniba«s;idor  and  the  wife 
of  another,  a  woman  most  fascinating  from  her  youth, 
beauty,  mind,  and  character,  as  well  as  by  her  singuhir 
position  and  strange  adventures.  Did  he  avoid  her  so 
much  as  the  stauaas  addressed  to  the  lovely  Florence, 
in  the  first  canto  of  '  Childe  Harold,'  would  fain  imply  ? 
This  iiuiy  he  doubled,  on  account  of  the  ring  which 
they  exchanged,  and  also  irom  several  cliarming 
pieoee  of  verae  that  testify  to  another  sentiment. 

tn  any  case,  lie  showed  strength  of  mind,  and  that 
his  senses  were  under  the  dominion  of  reason ;   for. 
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unable  to  ^wure  Iter  liappitiexs  or  Kin  own,  lie  sougbt 

a  remedy  in  flight. 

When   writiug  'Chiltle  Harold,'    however,    about 

this  period,  aa  evil  gcniutt  euggeb-ted  expresHiona, 
that,  if  taken  seriously  and  in  their  literal  sense, 
Uiig'ht  some  day  fiimisli  the  weapons  of  accu!<atioD 
to  his  enemies.  For,  while  acting  thua  towai-ds 
Horenoe,  he  introduced  the  episode  into  '  Childe 
Harold  '  in  a  way  that  lootcM  calumnious  against  him- 


self > 


"  Lllile  knuw  ehe  llmt  Mvmbg  mnrblc  hcort, 
Now  DM^'d  in  wlcncc  or  trilhliald  by  pride^ 
Wu  not  tmdtitriil  in  tho  «tM>il«r's  art, 

Auil  >jiT«aii»  lU  MiArrii  lIcciitivuH  brnud  wtile; 
Nor  from  the  \n$t:  puniuic  hiul  tnrn'd  niridc^ 
As  looE  M  nniihi  ww  wortliy  to  i>uTHie.'' 


**  We  liavc  here,"  sayw  Moore,  "  another  instance 

of  hiH  propensity  to  gelf-miHrcpi-csentation,    However 

^creat  might  have   been   the    irregularities    of   his 

Hkllege  life,  such  phraseH  as  the  *art  of  the  spoiler ' 

and  *  spreading  snares'  were  in  no  wise  applicable  to 

lhem."» 

Gait  expresses  tlio  same  certainty  on  this  head. 
'NotwithKtanding,"  says  he,  "the  unnecessary  ex- 
posure he  makes  of  hi»  dit»ipation  on  hia  firBt  en* 
Kirancc  into  society  (in  the  first  two  cantos  of '  Cliildo 
^^arold"),  it  is  proved  beyond  all  dlsjmte,  that  at  no 
beriod  of  his  existence  did  Lord  BjTon  lead  on 
^^reipihxr  life.  That  on  one  or  two  occamons  he  fell 
iThto  some  excesses,  may  be  true ;  but  his  Itainta  tcere 
•  tti(me  of  a  libertini\"^ 
nd  after  saying  that  the  declaration  by  which 


•  Jbore.  vol.  u  p-  dM. 


f  Sew  tiall,  '  Life  of  Lord  Byiou.' 
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Byron  himself  acknowledges  his  autipatliy  to  vice 
carrion  more  wt:igliL  (Ikui  nil  Ihe  rests  and  that 
wliat  he  says  of  it  ig  vague  aud  uictaphysical,  ho 
adds : — "  Uiit  tliat  only  fiirther  corroborates  my  im- 
pression couccniing  liim, — that  in  to  say,  that  Ite  took 
a  »oi-t  of  vanity  in  setting  forth  his  experience  in 
dtsflipation,  but  tfiaf  thU  dimjHttton  iiever  beoatne  a/tahit 
teitit  him." 

His  true  sentiments  at  this  time  are  well  portrayed 
iu  \m  letters,  and  enpecially  in  thuw  addrL-sstKl  to  his 
mother  from  Athens,  when  she  consulted  him  ou  tlio 
ooiidiict  to  be  obc^rvvd  t^wardH  one  uf  his  tenant^*,  a 
young  fonner,  who  had  behaved  ill  to  a  girl.    "  My 

opinion  is,"  answered  he,  "  that  Mr.  B ought  to 

marry  MIjw  K .     Our  jitvt  duty  w  not  to  do  evii 

(but,  alas!  that  is  not  possible);  our  second  doty  u 
to  remedy  U,  if  tliat  U  in  ourpoKer.  The  girl  is  hie 
equal.  If  sho  were  inferior  to  him^  a  sum  of  money 
and  at)  allowance  for  the  child  might  be  simiething, 
— although,  after  all,  a  miscmbie  comjieiisauou ;  but, 
under  the  circurastancus,  ho  ought  to  marry  her.  I 
will  not  Juave  gai/  sedutxra  on  my  estate,  nor  grant 
my  farmers  a  privilege  /  trould  not  tah  mt/nclf  of 
sedwiiig  other  people's  daughters.  I  expect,  then,  this 
I^thario  to  follow  my  example,  and  bogiu  by  re- 
storing the  girl  to  society,  or;  by  my  father's  beard, 
he  shall  hear  of  me." 

To  this  letter  Moore  justly  adds :— "  The  reader 
must  not  pass  lightly  over  tliis  letter,  for  there  is  a 
v^our  of  moral  sentiment  in  it,  expressed  iu  atich 
a  plain,  sincere  manner,  that  it  uliowg  how  full  of 
health  his  heairt.  wiim  nt  bottom,  even  though  it 
migiit  have  been  scorclied  by  passion." 
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Lord   B^Ton  returned  to  his  own  conntry,  after 

liavinjr  8j«nt  two  yeara  travelling-  in  Hi)ain,  Portugal, 

and  tile  East,  in  theatudyand  contc'inplatlon  requiiutc 

for  mnturiog  In's  geuiue. 

IliH  distastti  I'nr  all  material  ohjerta  of  love  or  paa- 

Bion,  aod,  in  general,  for  casual  pleasures,  was  tlien 

remarked  by  all  those  who  knew  him  intimately. 

"  An  anchorite,"  Bays  Moore,  "  who    knew  I^)rd 

firron  about  this  time,  could  not  have  dceircd  for 

himself  greater  hvlijffrence  foirardu  all  the  aftradums 

pj  the  senses,  than  Lord  Byron  showed  at  the  ago  of 

renty-three." 

And  as  ou  arriving  iu  liondon  he  mot  with  a  com- 

"jilication  of  sorrows,  he  could,  without  any  great 

^0'ort,  remain  ou  lii»  guard  agaiiittt   all  aeductious. 

3Ig  did  8o  in  reality ;  and  Dallas  assures  us  that,  oven 

-when  *Childe   Harold"  appeared,  he  stili  profeeoed 

-positive  dlfitftsto  for  the  eoeiuty  of  women.     Whether 

r  litis  disposition  arow  from  re^et  at  the  death  of  one 

had  loved,  or  waa  caused  by  the  light  conduct 

:>f  other  women,  it  is  certain  tliat  he  did  not  seek 

their  society  then  ;  nay,  even  avoided  tiiem. 

•*  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  yon,"  he  wrote,  during 

this  sad  time,  to  one  of  his  young  friends:  "never 

^ak  to  me  in  your  letters  of  a  woman ;  make  no 

nllufiion  to  the  sex.      I  do  not  even  wish  to  read 

'  n  word  about  the  feminine  gender," 

And  to  this  same  friend  he  wrote  in  verse : — 

■•  If  Uion  woulil'iit  bold 
Plan  in  a  bean  that  aa'ci  iriut  cold. 
By  nil  til"!  i">«fn>  lliiit  mrai  reriTV, 
1^  ill  tinti)  Uiy  boom  d«r. 
Thy  ioy»  boh/w,  Uiy  bc^m  wkiova, 
S^vak— •{•<«)(  uf  anyiliiiig  but  tovn." 

yniMmil  Atiig.  VelvitrM,  10)1. 
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But  if  be  did  uot  seek  afbir  woiiieu,  ibey  camu  in 
quest  of  him.  When  lie  Iiiid  aoliieved  celebrity — 
when  fame  lit  up  bis  uobie  brow — tbe  sex  was 
dazzled.  They  did  not  wait  to  be  Bought,  but  tbem- 
selves  made  tbe  first  advaticeii,  Hiu  table  was  lite- 
rally strewn  with  expressions  of  feminine  admij'ation. 

J)iilla»  relates  that  uue  day  be  found  Lurd  iiyron 
BO  absorbed  in  answering  a  letter  that  be  seemed 
almost  to  have  lost  the  consciousness  of  what  was 
paotiitif;  around  bim. 

"  1  went  to  »co  him  again  next  day."  saya  he, 
**aiid  Ijord  Byron  named  the  person  to  whom  he  Iwd 
written. 

"  While  we  were  together,  the  page  of  the  lady  in 
question  brought  him  a  fresh  letter.  Apparently  it 
was  a  young  boy  of  thirteen  or  fourle<m  yt^'ai-s  of  age, 
with  a  fresh,  delicate  face,  that  might  have  belonged 
to  the  lad}/  Aerself.  He  was  dressed  in  a  htiKsar 
jacket,  and  irousera  of  scarlet,  with  wlver  buttons 
and  embroidery ;  curls  of  fair  hair  clustered  over 
part  of  the  fonjliead  and  cheeks,  and  he  held  in  hia 
hand  a  little  cap  with  feathers,  which  completed  the 
theatrieal  appearance  of  this  childish  Pandarus.  I 
could  not  help  suspectiDg  it  was  a  disguise." 

The  suspicions  were  well  founded,  and  they  catued 
Uallns's  bair  to  stand  on  c-nd,  for,  added  to  his  Puri* 
tauism,  was  the  hope  of  becoming  the  young  noble- 
man's Mentor,  and  he  fancied  he  saw  him  already  on 
the  road  to  ptnlilion.  But  wa»  it  likely  that  Ijord 
Byron,  with  all  his  imagination.  Bensibility,  and  warm 
heart,  should  remain  tmnio%'ed — neither  touched  uor 
flattered  by  the  advances  of  persons  uniting  Ix^autv 
and  wit  to  tbe  highest  rank  i     The  world  talked, 
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«jommeuted,  exaggerated.  Whether  actuated  by 
jealoiis}'',  rauooHr,  noble  or  despicable  sentiments,  alt 
took  advantage  of  the  occaRion  afforcled  for  censure. 

Kfmiiiine  ovurturos  still  continued  to  be  made  to 

Lord  Byron,  but  the  fiimee  of  inoenaw  never  liid  from 

him  the  sight  of  hiti  ideal.     And  as  the  comparison 

wati  uot  favonrable  to  realities,  disenchantment  took 

place  on  his  side,  without  a  corresponding  result  on 

the  other.     Trkxck  many  lieart-brea kings.     Never- 

llieless  there  was  iiu  ill-nature,  no  indelicacy,  none  of 

those  proceedings   that    the  world  readily  forgives, 

but  which  his  feelings  as  n  man  of  honour  woiild 

have  condemiit-'J.     Calantlm,  iu  despair  at  being  no 

longer  loved,  resolved  on  vengeance.     Slic  invented 

a  tale,  but  what  does  she  sav  when  the  troth  escapes 

lier? 

*'lf  in  hix   manners   he  (Glenarvon)  had  ahowu 
«uxy  of  that  freetloni  or  wounding  familiarity  so  fre- 
quent  with    men,   she    might,    perhapo,    have    been 
ahirmec],   afTrightcd.      liut   what  was    it  she  would 
have  flL'd  from  ?     Certainly  not  groe*  adulation,  nor 
those  light,  easy  protestations  to  which  all  women, 
sooner  or  later,  are  accustomed ;  Init,  on  the  contrary, 
respect  at  once  delicate  and  flattering;  attention  that 
•ought  to  gratify   her  smallest  desires ;    grace  and 
gentleness  tliat,  not  descending  to  be  humble,  were 
most  fascinating,  and  such  as  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with,"  Ac. 

Ijet  us  now  reven*  the  picture,  and  puss  frwn 

ride  to  light:  the  difference  is  striking. 
Passing   in    review    bin    former  life,  Lord  BjtTon 
«sud  one  day  to  ilr,  Medwin  :■ — ■"  Yon  mav  not  com- 
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pnre  me  to  i^cipio,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  never 
seduced  atit/  iroman" 

No,  certainly  lie  ilid  not  prutcnd  to  rival  Scipio ; 
hit)  fatilt  w'as,  on  tlie  contrary,  that  be  took  pleasure  in 
appearing  the  reverse.  And  yet  Lord  Byron  often 
performed  actiouH  during  his  short  Hfe  that  Scipio 
himself  might  have  envied.  And  who  knows  whether 
in  any  case  Scipio  could  hiivv  hnd  the  same  merit? 
— for,  in  order  to  attain  that,  he  would  have  required 
to  overcomo  Huch  eentiiUlity,  imagination,  and  lioart. 
as  were  posMOsseil  by  Lord  IJjTon, 

The  single  fact  of  being  able  to  say,  "I  never 
Heduced  any  woman,"  is  a  very  gix-at  thing,  aad  we 
may  well  doubt  whether  many  of  his  detractors  could 
say  a»  much.     But  let  us  relate  facts. 

In  London  the  mother  of  a  In^autiful  girl,  hard 
pressed  for  money,  had  i-ccom-se  to  Lord  Byron  for  a 
Urge  sum,  making  him  an  unnatural  offer  at  the  same 
time.  The  mother's  depravity  filU-d  liim  wilh  horror. 
Many  men  in  iiis  phicu  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
expreSHiDg  thiH  ^ntimont  eilbcr  in  words  or  by  silence. 
But  that  was  not  enough  for  his  noble  heart,  and  he 
subtracted  from  liis  jileaaures  or  his  necessities  a  sum 
sufiicient  to  save  the  honour  of  the  tirifortmiato  girl. 
At  iuiother  time,  tihortly  before  hia  marriage,  n 
charming  young  person,  full  of  talent,  requiring 
help,  through  some  iulverse  fiunily  circtmistmices,  and 
atti-actud  to  LonI  Byron  by  mmv  pi'csenliiiiunl:  of  his 
generosity,  became  ])asi*ionately  in  loi^  witli  him.  8be 
could  not  live  without  hid  image  before  her.  The 
history  of  her  passion  is  quite  a  romance.  Utterly 
ubtforbed  by  it,  she  was  for  ever  seeking  pretexts  for 
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seciiig  liim.     A  word,  a  sign,  was  all  she  required  to 

"become  anything  he  wishud.     But  I^jrd  lt_\Ton.  awai'e 

lie  coidd  not  makf  her  happy  and  rcspucbiblu,  never 

allowed  that  word  lo  -pom  his  lips,  and  his  language 

breathed  only  coun;*Is  of  wisdom  and  virtue." 

^k  Kven  at  Venice,  when  his  heart  had  no  preference. 

^Ke  find  him  saving  a  young  girl  of  noble  birth  from 

^■ke  danger  caused  by  his  iuvoluutiiiy  fascinations.t 

^^  Ifomagua,  at  Pisa,  in  Greece,  he  also  gave  similar 

proofs  of  virtue  and  of  his  delicate  mn»e  of  honour. 

^L  Let  us  now  cxantinu  hit)  words.     In  1813,  with 

^•ej^rd  to  '  The  Monk,"  by  l*ewis.  which  he  had  just 

read,    Lord    Byron    wrote    iri     his    memoranda  :  — 

'*  These  descriptions  might  be  written  by  Tiberius, 

ttt  (Japrera.    Tliey  are  overdrawn ;   the  essence  of 

"Viciotis  voluptuousness.     As  to  me,  I  cannot  conc»;ive 

liuw   tliey  euuld  come  from   the   pen  of  a  man    of 

twenty,  lor  Jjewis  wiis  only  that  age  when  he  wrote 

^Ktrlie  Monk.'     Tbe^  pagcn  are  not  natural ;  they 

^^istil  cantharides. 

"  1  bad  never  read  this  work,  ami  have  just  been 

looking  over  it  out  of  sheer  cnriosity,  from  .a  remem- 

brance  of  tlie  noine  the  book  made,  and  the  name  it 

gave  Lewis.     But  really  audi  things  cannot  even  be 

^dangerous." 

^f    About  the  same  period  Mr.  Allen,  a   friend  of 

Lord  Holland,  very  learned — a  perfect  Magliabocchi 

■k^-a  devourcr  of  Ixwks,  and  an  observer  of  mankind, 

^^nt  Lord  Bynui  a  qiiantity  of  unpublished  lethn-s  by 

|x»ct  Bmns — lettci's  that  were  very  unfit  to  see 

light  of  day,  Wing  full  of  oaths  and  obscene 
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so»g8.     After  reading  them,  Jjord  Byi"C)ii  wrote  in 
\m  meinorandn : — 

"  AVUat  no  aiititbetical  iatclUgcnce !  Tciidornegs 
and  hnrahnests  refinement  and  vulgarity,  sentiment 
and  Bensnality ;  now  stinring  up  into  ether,  and  then 
drag^^ing  along  in  mud.  Mire  and  miblimity ;  all 
that  IK  Htrangely  bluuded  tti  this  admixture  of  in- 
spired dust.  It  may  seem  strange,  bnt  to  me  it 
appears  that  a  true  voluptuary  should  never  abandon 
his  thought  lo  the  coarwness  of  ruality.  It  is  only 
by  exalting  whatever  terrestrial,  material,  physical 
element  there  is  in  our  pleasures,  by  veiling  tliese 
ideas,  or  forgetting  them  quite,  or,  at  least,  by  never 
boldly  naming  them  to  ourselves,  only  thus  can  we 
avoid  diBgiist." 

This  is  how  Lord  BjTon  understood  roluptuous- 
nesa.  We  might  multiply  such  quotations  without 
end,  tnlctng  them  from  every  period  of  bis  life;  all 
would  prove  the  same  thing, 

A»  to  his  poetry  written  at  this  time,  especially 
the  lyrical  pieces  whore  he  expresees  his  own  senti- 
meutii,  what  can  there  be  more  chaste,  more  etliereal? 
When  a  boy,  he  begins  by  consigning  to  the  flames 
»  whole  cdiliou  of  bis  fimt  poems,  on  account  of  a 
single  one,  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hocclier  considered  as 
expressing  sentiments  too  wann  lor  a  young  man. 
In  his  famous  satire,  written  at  twenty,  he  blftnivs 
Moore's  poetry  for  its  cflcminate  and  Epicurean  ten- 
dencies, and  he  Mtigmatiscd  as  e\il  the  whole  poem  of 
*  The  Ausonian  Nun,'  and  all  the  sensualities  contaitiod 
in  it.  In  Iuh  •  Cbilde  Ilai-old.*  liis  Eastern  tales,  his 
lyric  poems  above  all,  where  he  displays  the  senii- 
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mente  of  his  owu  liHart,  evcrylliiiig  is  cliaste  and 
jethereal.  The  way  in  which  the  public  appreciated 
these  poeniH  tnny  he  summed  up  in  tho  xvordB  used  by 
the  Rev.  Jlr.  Dallas — the  living  type  of  Puriianism 
in  its  moet  exaggcmted  form — at  a  date  when,  through 
ny  caui*-*!,  Loi-d  Byrou  no  longer  even  enjoyed  liis 
^od  grace?. 

"  After  18Ifi,"  fiays  he  (the  time  at  which    !y>rd 
Ryron  k-ft  Eughtml),  "  1  bad  no  more  personal  inter- 
coarse  with  him,  but  I  continued  to  i-ead  hie  new 
^>oeiac  with  the  greatest  pleasure  until  he  brought 
cwrt  '  Don  Jnau.'    That  I  poruKed  with  a  real  sorrow 
♦Imt  no  admiration  could  overcome.     Until  then  his 
^*rnly  English  rauBe  had  despised  the  licentious  tone 
^Belonging  to  ]>oet8  of  low  degi-ue.     But,  iti  writing 
^■Don  Junn,'  he  allied  his  cha-sie  and  noUe  f/enitis  with 
^Tnjnds  of  that  stamp." 

And  then  he  adds,  ncverthelet»s  that  into  whatso- 

tver  error  liord  Byron  fell,  wliatsoever  his  sin  (on 

icount  of  the  beginning  of '  Don  Juan  '),  he  did  not 

ng  continue  to  mix  his  pure  gold  with  base  metal, 

"but  ceased  to  sully  lus  lyre  by  degrees  as  he  pro- 

greflsed  with  the  poem. 

Whether  Dallas  be  right  or  not  in  speaking  thus 

of*  Don  Juan,'  we  do  not  wish  here  to  examine.     In 

quoting  his  words,  ray  sole  desire  is  to  declare  tliat, 

antil  the  appearance  of  this  jioem,  Ijord  Byron's  muse 

liad  been,  even  for  a  Dallas,  the  chaste  ntuse  of  Albion. 

This  avowal  from  euch  a  man  is  worthy  of  note,  and 

nders  unnecessary  any  other  quotation. 

We  must  not,  however,  paes  over  in  silenco  Mr. 

It's  very  remarkable  opinion  on  this  aiibjeot : — 

"  rertainlv,"  aava  he,  "  there  are  some  very  line 
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compoeitiona  on  lovo  in  Lord  Byrun's  works,  liut 
there  is  not  a  mn</k  line  among  the  t)ion»an(l  ho 
wrote  which  shows  a  tiexual  sentiment.  With  liim, 
all  hrcathea  tho  purest  vohiptuouHnees.  Al)  is  vn^e 
as  regards  love,  and  without  material  possum,  except  in 
the  deliciotiti  rhythm  of  his  vorueH." 

And  elsewhere  be  savs  :— 

"  It  is  most  Nngidar  that,  with  all  Ins  tondor, 
pAffitonate  apostrophes  to  love,  Lord  Byron  simdd 
not  once  ham  associated  it  mth  aaxmal  ivtai/e-^.  Not 
even  in  *  Don  Juan,'  where  he  has  deecrihed  volup- 
tuous hcautioK  with  so  much  elegance." 

Then,  quoting  frt)m  '  Hebrew  Melodios,* — 

Sa>  W.ILXS  IX  ItlUUTT. 

She  wolki  in  beauty,  like  (he  uigbt 

Of  ctoudlcm  olimM  nnd  Wmry  Ak-a ; 
And  all  thnt'a  best  ofd&rk  ami  briglii 

M(*l  ill  liiT  lunitct  and  licr  itym : 
TliiiR  mcillow'd  to  Hint  t«n<W  Muht 

Wliicb  heavmi  T'>  ^udy  day  deiilM. 

Olio  tbede  II10  raot^,  ouu  ray  ilis  lun, 

Ilftd  half  uiip«ir'U  iho  ouucIch  [;rM» 
Which  waves  in  every  mvi-n  IrtM, 

Or  soflly  li);lit«ri«  o'er  licr  tnco ; 
Whoni  UioukIiI*  nnmoly  KWMt  eXjiTMS 

How  pure,  liou'  denr  their  dnv-UinK-plnoe. 

Acul  otJ  tluil  clioek,  atid  o'vt  Uial  bnvw, 

So  left,  HO  cnlm,  yvl  utinjuctit, 
The  mniliw  Umt  win,  thn  linln  lliat  jlow, 

But  l<sll  of  <i*y»  in  (towltieM  Bpoii, 
A  miud  at  (wnoo  with  all  beluw, 

A  liMirt  wlioRD  Ion-  Is  innocnil ' 

"Behold  inthofio  charming  Hnea,'*  uontluuee  Gait,  "a 
perfect  taimple  of  his  t'i^e<d  adnmxUion,  liis  itnma- 
eriat  enthuKia^m. 
"  The  sentiment  contained  in  this  fine  poetry/'says 
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he,  **  beyond  all  doubt  liclonga  to  the  hijf hest.  order  of 
intellectual  beauty ;"'  and  it  seemed  proved  to  him 
that  love,  in  Loivl  Ityron,  was  rather  a  motaphyoical 
conception  than  a  sensual  i«u«ion.  He  remarked  that 
even  when  Lord  Byron  recalln  the  precoeiouM  feelings 
of  his  childhood  towards  his  little  consins^ feelings 
HO  stroni^  as  to  make  him  lo»iC  idcep,  appetite,  peaoe; 
when  he  describes  them,  still  nnable  to  explain  them 
— we  feel  that  they  were  passions  much  more  ethereal 
with  him  than  with  children  in  general. 

"  It  shonid  lie  didy  remarked,"  says  Gait,  "  that 
there  is  not  a  single  circumstHnce  in  liis  souvenirs 
wliich  bIiows,  despite  the  strength  of  their  natural 
sympathy,  the  emallest  influence  of  any  particular 
attraction.  Ho  recollects  well  the  colour  of  her  hair, 
the  shade  of  her  eyes,  even  the  dress  slie  wore,  but  he 
remembers  his  little  Mary  ae  if  she  were  a  Peri,  a 
pure  spirit;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  his  torments 
and  his  wakefulness  haunted  with  the  thought  of  his 
little  consin,  were  in  any  way  produced  by  jealousy,  or 
doubt,  or  fears,  or  any  other  consequence  of  passion." 

And  when  Gait  speaks  of  •  Tawso's  Lament,'  he 
expresses  tite  same  opinion,  namely,  that  in  his 
writings  Lord  Byrf)n  treats  of  love  as  of  a  meta- 
physical conception,  and  that  the  fine  verses  ho  has 
put  into  the  raouth  of  Tasso.  would  still  lietter  liecome 
himself: — 

"  It  i*  aa  marrc) — Troin  my  vay  l"'"'" 
My  Mill  <nu  drunk  irilb  love,  which  (lit)  {vi-toiIl- 
Aiiil  taiittdf  Willi  wlinlc'fir  I  mw  <m  mtlh : 
Of  ol^wu  hII  iiuiiiiiiiftt«  I  inwlc 
li|i>l*,  nnil  otit  »!'  wild  anil  kiiirly  lluwera, 
And  rocks,  nliorftby  lliev  grew,  n  I'.imJijK, 
Wlinni  1  di'l  Iny  uic  d^wn  w(il;iti  liif  nhiu]" 
llf  KuviiiK  imv,  iui4  'InvDiM  tHuvninir<l  honn.' 
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"  Tlie  tnitli  is,"  adds  Oalt,  by  wny  of  ocmciiwion, 
"  th»t  no  jiovt  hiui  over  <IeRi!ribe(l  lovt>  Itetter  than 
Lor)  Byron  iu  tlwt  particulur  ethereal  shude  : — 

" '  Mi«  lov*  vu  {MwioiiV  mntix  :~m  »  tree 

On  fhw  by  li^lelng,  wiib  c-iIiciva)  Atian 

KiiwHed  111!  wiw,  and  bliwicil ;  rnr  to  bo 

'I'lius,  .iik!  (■niimoiu'il,  »*«(ir  in  tilni  i)i«  Mine. 

But  fail  WM  not  tlii!i  love  ul  \iria^  lUnwi, 

Xor  of  tlie  <Iiaid  who  rue  u]ua  uur  ilreomii, 

Hut  of  idntl  iMaiity,  whicli  Ux»tiie 

111  liiin  t'xitteiKV,  unil  oVtlkimiiig  I«miu 
Akiiig  ltl>  buniing  piKi',  ilutcmper'il  Uioutth  it  KMiiw.'" 

'ChilJ«  llnroU.'  c-auIo  iii.,  utmiKn  7«. 

And  even  if  it  should  be  denied  that  love,  in  l.<>rd 
Byron's  writings,  as  indeetl  in  Iiimself,  was  purely 
tnetapliynicHt,  it  muKt,  at  least,  be  acknowledgt:il  that 
it  was  ehaste.  This  would  be  more  easily  recog- 
uiMible  if  the  letters  dictated  by  liis  heart,  if  W\&  love- 
leitert,  were  known.  But  sincu  we  cannot  open  these 
intimate  treasures  of  his  heart  to  the  public,  wo  will 
speak  of  those  given  us  in  his  writings,  and  we  will 
thence  draw  our  conclusions:  lirtitly,  in  regard  to  the 
cbuniclers  he  gives  to  all  his  heroinen ;  secondly,  kh 
to  the  pictures  he  makes  of  love  in  passages  where  he 
speaks  liuriously,  and  in  his  own  name. 

LoRi>  Byron's  Fkuale  riiAiucrKits. 

What  poet  of  energj'  has  ever  painted  woman 
more  chaste,  more  gentle  and  sweet  than  Lord 
Byron  ? 

"  One  of  Ute  dieliriguishing  c-xcellenoee  of  Lord 
Byron,"  says  one  of  his  beet  critics,  "  is  that  which 
maybe  foond  in  all  his  productions,  whether  romantic, 
cbtssical,  or  inntiintioal,  an  intenoo  sentiment  nf  the 
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loveliness  of  tPOmftn,  and  the  faculty,  not  only  of 
drawing  inilividiiiil  forms,  but  likewise  of  infusing 
into  the  very  atmosphere  soiTounding  them,  the 
essence  of  beauty  and  lore.  A  soft  roseate  hue,  that 
«eems  to  penetrate  down  to  tho  bottom  of  the  soul, 
is  spread  over  them." 

More  than  any  other  genius,  Lord  Hyron  had  the 
magic  power  of  conjuring  up  before  our  imagination 
the  ideal  imugo  uf  his  subject.  He  was  not  at  all 
perplexed  how  to  clothe  his  ideas.  That  quality,  so 
sought  after  by  otber  writers,  and  bo  necessary  for 
hiding  faults,  was  quite  natunil  to  him.  When  he 
describes  women,  a  few  rapid  strokes  suffice  to 
engrave  an  indelible  image  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader.     Let  us  take  for  examples : — 

Luila,  in  the  '  Giaour.* 

Zuleika,  in  the  '  Bride  of  Abydos.' 

Hedora,  in  the  'Coi-sair.* 

Theresa,  in  '  Maxoppa.' 

Haid^e,  in  *  Don  Juan.' 

Adah,  in  '  Cain,' 

The  gentle  Mcdora,  ensconced  within  the  solitary 
tower  where  she  awaits  her  Conrad,  is  fully  por- 
trayed in  the  melancboly  song  stealing  on  the  strings 
of  her  guitar,  and  in  the  tender,  chaste  words  witli 
which  she  greets  her  lover. 

Zuleika,  the  lovely,  innocent,  and  pure  bride  of 
Selim,  has  her  image  graven  ju  tl»e  following  fine 
lines : — 

"  Fklr.  u  Ihe  tint  that  fell  of  woiusnkiDd, 

Whm  oji  llial  drvml  yi-l  \o\tW  anyviit  smiling, 
WhCMr  hUftKo  then  wtw  Mamjitl  ii|xhi  licr  mind — 
Bi<t  onrc  lie^itlM^-anil  eviTinrm<  lMfiillin(;i 
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Daaitliuf.',  an  Cbal,  ofa !  loo  tianscendent  viiiioD 
'I'o  Rurniu's  phiuitom-pvuplcd  Hlumber  given, 

When  heart  met-ts  heart  Bj»iii  iu  dreams  Elysian, 
And  paiiitB  tiio  loBt  on  Earth  revived  in  Heaven  i 

i^fC  OS  the  tiiemorj  of  buried  [ova ; 

Pure,  a«  the  prayer  wliicli  Chiidhood  wafts  abovo, 

Was  she — the  dnughtor  of  t!iat  rudo  old  Chief, 

Whi)  met  the  maid  witli  teats — but  not  of  grief. 

"  Who  liath  uot  proved  how  feebly  woidi  essay 
T'>  Hk  oLke  si>arlc  of  Beauty's  Leavenly  ray  7 
Who  doth  not  foci,  until  his  failing  sight 
ITuittH  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight. 
Hie  chanjiti};  cheek,  his  sinking  heart  cuul'eiiH 
The  might,  the  majesty  of  Ijovelincia ? 
Hiich  was  Zuleikii,  Kuch  around  her  shune 
'lie  iiamolew  chamis  unmark'd  by  her  ulono — 
'I'hu  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace. 
The  mind,  the  Music  breathing  from  her  face, 
Tlie  heart  whoso  softness  harmoiiiztfd  the  whole, 
Ami,  oh!  that  eye  was  in  ilaelf  a  Soul ! 

ilcr  grnctfiil  arms  in  mct.-kneaH  bcndiii;j; 

Across  her  Hently-budding  breast ; 
Al  oue  kinil  word  thosu  arms  citending 

'I'll  cliisp  the  ncok  of  him  who  blest 

His  chihl,  euressing  and  carest"  * 


THEBKSit. 

"  I'heriwii's  form — 
Mtthiuks  it  glides  l)cfi)rc  lui:  now, 
Ik-tweou  nic  and  yoa  eliestiiut's  IxMigb, 
The  UKuiory  is  su  quick  aud  warm ; 
And  yet  1  find  no  words  lo  tell 
The  slinpe  of  her  1  loved  so  well ; 
She  had  tlie  Asiatic  eye, 

Such  as  our  Turkish  neighbourhood 
Hath  mingled  with  our  Polish  blvwl, 
Ikirk  as  abuTe  us  is  the  sky ; 


*  The  heroism  of  the  young  Zuleika,  says  Mr.  G.  Ellis  in  his  criticism, 
is  fall  of  purity  and  lovcliucsa.  Never  was  a  more  perfect  character  traced 
with  greater  delicacy  and  truth ;  her  piety,  intelligence,  her  exquisite  senti- 
ment ot  duty  and  her  unalterable  love  of  truth  seuu  born  in  ber  soul  rather 
than  acquired  by  education.  She  is  ever  natural,  seductive,  aOcctiouatc, 
and  we  niiisl  confess  that  her  atfcclitm  for  Sclim  is  well  ]ilaced. 
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But  ihmigli  It  stole  a  landor  light, 
Liko  the  &nt  moonriae  of  midDigbt ; 
Iai^i  duk,  Rtid  swimniinx  in  tho  tcroan, 
WliicU  aevra'd  to  inelt  t«  it»  owa  beam  ( 
AH  Urxc,  half  Ijuiguor,  nul  luU  Gk, 
t.iko  Miutii  thnt  nC  thn  Rtakc  rxpirs, 
AdJ  tilt  tlivir  ra^urixl  Juoki  oa  high. 
A*  tbungb  k  were  a  joy  to  die. 
A  trow  Ilk*  n  mldtumra^r  lake, 

TnnwpnraBt  witk  the  ran  tburdn, 
Wbcn  w&vc*  no  murmur  dart  to  tmkv, 

AutI  fauavon  beholda  liar  fooe  wUhiu. 
A  cheek  aiut  lip— but  why  procmid? 

I  loved  her  ihfJi,  I  lovo  ber  sttil ; 
^Md  Bueb  M  1  ain,  love  ind«eJ 

III  Gene  cxlmnce — in  ^k1  niul  ilt." 


t.KU.1. 

"  Hw  eye's  Oark  ciiJimi  't  were  T»iD  to  l«ll, 
Bui  giiM  (in  tbiit  of  llie  OuL'Ue, 
It  will  vaiw  tby  fnnoy  well  • 
At  hir^  ua  bii^uiebin<;l)'  dark, 
Bui  Soul  benQi'il  Tottb  in  uvery  spnrk 
Tbat  dorta)  treaa  bcnraCh  tbe  tid, 
Brighl  iu  Ihe  Juw«l  uf  (>iam«i;tii(l> 
Vai,  Soui,  nod  nhould  our  I'ruphet  my 
'I'hiti  farm  wu  nitugbt  but  brcntbiog  clay, 
By  Allah  1  I  woulil  answer  uay ; 
"Timgh  on  AI-Simt'B  ardi  (  atiioi]. 
Which  loUmt  o'er  the  Kery  Hood, 
Wilh  Pandisp  within  my  vkw. 
And  nil  bin  Hourit  ticckoiiiiig  llirongli. 
Uh  I  who  Toun;;  l^iljiV  t^lnnco  cuuld  reuil 
And  keqi  ibat  i-tirtinii  c,(  hia  cn«d 
'  Which  nitfa  tbat  woman  la  but  dtur, 
A  toulirat  toy  for  tyratit'H  lust  I 
On  her  mi^t  Muflia  gaar,  and  own 
That  iluvu(;b  her  ty^  the  liniiMiial  ahnne ; 
On  ber  fair  check's  uiifaiUug  bu« 
Th«  yminji  p(MiHittmnRi<i'<i  1il(«tKniw  Hlrcw 
Their  bloini  in  blaak«8  ever  new ; 
Hit  hair  in  fayacuttliiiia  Sow, 
Ulicii  left  to  roll  iti  (bids  twlow. 
An  uiikt  liKt  handnaiik  id  (lie  ball 
Hbc  iiIo(k1  aiipiirior  lo  thura  idl, 
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Hatb  ewepC  the  marble  where  her  feet 
Oleam'd  whiter  than  the  mountain  aleet 
Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  Inrtk 
It  fell,  and  caught  one  atain  uf  e«Tth. 
The  cygnet  nohly  walks  the  water ; 
ite  moved  ou  earth  CircMsia'e  daughter — 
The  lorelicst  bird  of  Fianguestaa  I 
As  rears  her  crest  the  ruffled  Swan, 

And  sparns  the  waves  with  wingB  of  pride. 
When  poM  the  iteps  of  stranger  man 

Aloug  the  hanliB  that  hound  her  tide; 
Thus  rose  fair  Leila's  whiter  neck ; — 
Tliua  arm'd  with  beauty  would  aho  check 
lnlrLi«oir»  glance,  till  Folly's  gaze 
Shrunk  frum  the  charms  it  meant  to  praise. 
Thus  high  and  graoefiil  was  her  gait ; 
Her  heart  as  tender  to  ber  mate ; 
tier  mate — slera  Hassan,  who  was  he? 
Alas!  that  name  was  not  for  thee!" 

Adah. 

Adah  is  the  wife  of  Cain.  It  is  especially  as  the 
drama  developes  itself  that  Lord  Byron  briiiga  out 
the  full  chai-m  of  Adah's  beautiful  nature — a  nature 
at  once  primitive,  tender,  generous,  and  Biblical. 

"Cain. 

"  Lnci/er.     Approach  the  things  of  earth  most  beautiful. 
And  judge  their  brauty  near. 

Cain,  I  have  done  this — 

The  loveliest  thiug  1  know  is  loveliest  nearest. 
Lucifer.  \Vbat  i»  that  ? 

•  •  • 

Vniu.     My  sister  Adah. — All  the  stars  of  heaven, 
The  deep  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world — 
The  hues  of  twilight — the  sun's  gor;;eoiis  coming — 
His  setting  indcBcribable,  which  fills 
My  eyes  with  i>lea8ant  tears  as  I  behold 
H'ni  sink,  and  feet  my  heart  float  softly  with  him 
Along  that  western  paradise  of  clouds — 
The  forest  shade— the  green  bou^li — the  bird's  voice — 
The  veaper  bird's,  which  seems  tu  sing  of  love. 
And  mingles  with  the  atrng  of  cherubim, 
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A*  Uie  cUf  cloMK  oTor  Kticii's  iralln ; — 
All  tiitm  *n  nucbiuji,  to  my  i-jtm  vid  liinrl, 
[<&«  Afbili'i  fow :  I  turn  (nia  <nri1i  anil  limvru 
Ti>  gftw  oil  ii." 

£veii  tJiOse  cliarming  children  of  Nature,  Haklcc 
aud  Dudii,  iu  'Don  Juait,' and  the  Nfiuim,  iu'The 
Iglaiid,'  scarcely  meant  to  rcpreaout  more  tluiri  tlie 
viHtble  iiiaterial  purt  of  tlie  ideal  womnn  he  coutd 
lo\'e  if  he  met  witli  hor — even  theae  charming 
creatures  possess  uot  only  the  pagan  beauty  of  form, 
but  alflo  ChriBtian  beauty,  tliat  of  the  soul:  goodnc-ss, 
gentleness,  tenderness.  And  it  la  also  to  be  remarked, 
that  by  degrees,  as  time  woru  on,  LoM  Byron's 
feuuile  types  rose  in  the  moral  scale,  while  still  pre- 
serving their  adorable  cliarnu;,  and  thuir  harmony 
with  the  state  of  ci%-ili«ition  wherein  he  placed  them. 
For  inHtaiioe,  his  llaidee,  iii  the  ttceond  uantu  of '  Dun 
Juan,'  written  at  Venice  in  1818,  is  not  worth, 
morally,  the  Huidee  of  the  fourth  canto,  written  at 
Kareuna  in  1820.  Beneath  his  pen  at  Itavenua,  the 
adorable  maiden  eviiiently  become«  spiritualised. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  ixxst's  state  of  mind, 
for  he  was  quite  difierent  at  Haveuna  to  what  he 
had  been  at  Venice.  The  portrait  of  thi«  lovely 
child  is  certainly  very  charming  in  1818,  but,  while 
admiring  litrr  sixjtlcBs  Grecian  brow,  her  beautiful 
hair,  large  Eastern  eyes,  and  noble  mouth,  we  can- 
not help  renmrking  something  vague  and  undecided 
about  her.  And  even  in  those  fine  verses  where 
he  sayK  that  RftideVK  face  belongs  to  a  type  incon- 
ceivable for  human  thought,  and  still  more  impoHsible 
of  execntiou  for  mortal  chisel,  it  i&  still  the  beauty  of 
form  that  he  fJiouti  you  ;  while  the  Haidee  of  Havenna 
h  ()Uito  spiritualised  in  all  her  exquisite  beauty. 
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After  having  described  her  as  she  appeared  in  her 
delicious  Eastern  costume,  liord  Byron  expresses 
himself  in  these  terms: — 

"  Her  ball's  loiig  auburn  waves  down  to  her  hetl 
Plow'd  like  an  alpine  torrent,  wlijch  the  sun 

Dyts  with  his  moroing  light, — and  would  coDCeal 
Her  person  if  allow'd  at  lar^c  to  run ; 

And  still  they  Bcein'd  resentfully  to  foci  ^ 

The  silken  fillet's  curb,  and  sought  to  shun 

Their  boods,  whene'er  some  Zephyr,  caught,  began 

To  otfcT  his  young  pinion  as  her  fan. 

"  Kouiid  her  she  nmde  an  atmosphere  of  life, 
The  very  air  seem'd  lighter  from  her  eyes,   . 

They  were  so  soft  and  beantiful,  and  life 
With  all  wo  cnn  imagne  of  tlie  akies. 

And  pure  as  Psyclie  ere  she  grew  a  wife — 
Too  pure  even  for  the  purest  human  Ilea ; 

Her  overijowering  presencH  made  you  feel 

It  would  not  he  idolatry  to  kneel." 

And,   describing  the   whiteness   of  her   skin,  he 

says: — 

"  Day  ne'er  will  break 
Uii  mountain-toiw  more  heavenly  white  than  her; 
The  eye  might  doubt  of  it  were  well  awake, 
She  was  so  !ike  B,  vision." 

In  the  sixth  canto  of  '  Don  Juan ' — the  hero  being 
in  the  midst  of  a  harem — all  his  sympathies  are  for 
Dudii,  a  beautiful  Circassian,  who  unites  to  all  the 
charms,  all  the  moral  qualities  that  a  slave  of 
the  harem  might  possess.  This  is  the  portrait  which 
Lord  Byron  draws  :— 

XLU. 

"  A  kind  of  sleepy  Vanus  seeui'd  Dudfi, 
Yet  very  fit  to  '  murder  sleep'  in  those 
Who  gazed  upon  her  cheek's  transcendent  hue. 
Hat  Attio  forehead  aiid  her  I'hidiui  uose. 
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XLin. 
"Sliu  wjtt  nut  violiiuily  liffly,  Lin 


Lit. 

"  Ua^h,  u  baa  bwu  sii  J,  wan  n  swuet  cn-aluix-, 
Ni>t  v«ry  diwiiiu);,  Inii  I'Xttowdy  winning. 

With  tW  muHl  ruguliiliil  clmnm  iff  fmtuni, 
Which  painters  ouimut  lutdi  like  fwcs  siiiiiiftg 

AfpunNt  |ir(i)iortion — the  wild  »tinker  of  iinlura 
Wliidi  thvy  Lit  ulTiil  mxw  bi  ilie  Wgiuuing^ 

Full  of  eiprcitiiun,  rii^lit  or  wnnis,  ihot  slrikc, 

Aud,  plwuiiiiji!  or  i.tiiplMi«iiig,  t>lill  w  tiko. 


'*  Itiit  di«  waa  »  «oll  lniiil»(«|>«  of  uiild  uanh, 

Whciv  nil  u'u  bariiiuuy,  M>i  culm,  naU  f|iitrl, 

I.usnrinni,  tiiidilin^i  cborrfiil  without  luirili, 
Whicb,  if  iKii  lui(i)<iiii:'H»,  w  rnucli  luorv  uigli  it 

Tbui  am  jour  iuii(litr  luiitiuuii  uud  au  Torth, 

Wbich  unuv  mil  'Ihu  Mililimc:'  I  wioli  thvy'd  by  II: 

I'VH  HvU  yuur  ulvtTUy  was  UhI  Btormy  wunicn, 

Aiid  (lity  luv«n  ratlicr  oiurc  Ihnu  wnnicii. 

I.iv. 

'*  B«|l  (in  wiw  ]icnMTc  mora  thau  nclunclioly. 
Anil  n;riuus  mucv  lliau  ji^iiai vu,  ouil  Hietie, 

It  may  he  dii^ic,  Uinn  citbir:  net  niitiuly 

Rur  UiouglilB,  M  l«fttt  till  now,  uf^iiar  tu  Iihtc  Inch. 

'I1ie  MnueiBt  lliic^  wiu,  Uuui4!uus,  slu-  wan  nliolly 
Unooucioiiii,  iilbtii  luni'd  of  (iiiiuk  ■cvrtittcn, 

lliat  she  was  Isir,  ur  lUik,  i>r  aijorl,  or  tall ; 

Sliv  iio<rcr  tlitioglit  nbuut  hormlf  at  all. 

**Aik)  ibt^nfora  <niui  she  kind  and  ^itle  na 

The  Akc  (ir(iaiil  (whim  gold  wiw  yd  unknuwn);,'* 

As  to  Netihft,  the  daughter  of  Ocean  (in  '  Tbe 
Inland '),  his  luHt  creiition,  aha  iis  intleed,  tim  daughter 
»r  Nature  ako,  mikI  uo  let*  admirable  than  her  w'ster 
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Huidee,  but  she  is  still  more  highly  endowed  in  a 
moral  soiise : — 

"  Tiir  ia&iit  ur  uu  iufoDt  world,  M  puK 
Prom  iKturo— Iwely.  vAtm,  *itd  pranAtiiro ; 
Duakj  like  nl^Ut,  but  night  n-ith  >II  Iwr  fcUn, 
Or  cnrcni  sparltlint;  with  iU  nalirr  opnrs ; 
WiUi  eye*  tlmt  were  *  U&kiu^*  •t»t  »  spell. 
A  (unii  tik4  Apliivillw's  (n  lier  tlivll. 
With  nil  bor  luvis  aniuud  lii^r  on  tbo  ilcop, 
VoUipluoua  u  llic  fint  tpjironcli  o(  il«o|> ; 
Y«l  full  Ot  Uf« — for  tlirough  hor  tro^c  dwvlc 
Tbc  Uuih  wmild  mnkp  ila  way,  uxl  nil  bui  «|«nl( : 
The  lun-bom  blood  «iilliis«<l  h«r  i)(«k,  and  ilin>w 
O'er  li«T  olcnr  nut-brown  Mtx  m  luoSd  hue, 
Like  coml  ndibning  thmigh  the  diurken'd  mtrv. 
Which  dram  tha  divw  lo  the  crimwni  MTft. 
ttiieli  vu  Ibis  daugfaicT  or  the  Mnthoro  tCM, 
n<nclf  B  billow  in  her  Miorgtin, 
To  b«r  lh«  b«Th  ofoHttn'  hnpplr<«M, 
Kor  CmI  ■  •orrow  litl  thoirjoy  grew  Irw: 
Her  wild  uul  wnrni  yet  fkitliful  boMtn  knew 
Kojoy  llk»  whftl  ilgiave;  her  hopes neVr  drpw 
Augbl  (rom  mperinioek  tbkt  diSIt  lotiebikune,  whoM 
8kd  pvof  rednoM  all  Ihtiift*  from  their  hoDt : 
She  fnr'd  no  ill,  becutie  rira  knew  it  not." 

"When,  after  the  combat,  she  urnvea  in  lier  Utrk  to 
save  Torqiiil,  the  jKiet  exclnimH: — 

"  Alid  who  the  Enc  tlutt,  ((>riBltii;K  on  the  Mr>lid. 
L««ii'd  like  »  iieroid  Innn  her  shell  lo  luiul, 
Wilh  dark  hut  bnllinnt  nkin,  luid  ilewy  eye 
Shiniii);  wlih  I(ii'c,iiqiJ  li(i[ir,  and  «onitUKy? 
Ktnihn— ihd  fond,  tlto  fnilhful,  the  adored — 
llrr  liuart  uii  TorquU't  like  t.  lorrent  poured  t 
And  imilod,  uid  wept,  and  near,  and  nearer  chtijiM, 
Aa  if  to  h«  aaturcd  'twas  him  iibe  grasp'd  i 
8hudden-d  l<i  we  bin  y«t  watta  wound,  aud  tbeu, 
Ti)  tiod  it  IrivinI,  atniled  and  wept  again. 
Sbo  wai  a  W'arcior'a  danKhter,  nni)  ocnild  b(«r 
Such  Bii;hts,  auj  fuel,  and  nuniru,  but  uut  diapur. 
Tier  Iw-er  livvl,— ruir  foMi  nor  feara  could  MIkIiI, 
Tlisl  (nll-blowB  moHHUit  in  iia  ail  dultglii : 
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Jo;  trickled  ill  l>et  Uai'v,  joy  Hllnl  tlio  Mb 
Tlutl  lock'J  liur  iii»rt  till  mIidoii  \ivt,i<\  ti>  lliiuh ; 
'  And  {MmdiH  wu  brothing  iii  tli*  ri)^ 

Of  iMtiire's  cliild  In  miiire's  iicbImjt," 

"All  tliBHe  8wet!t  cn-atioiitt  reati»e  tlie  I'Hea,  formed 
from  ivll  time,  of  BuriKu«ing  loveliness,  of  goutloncss 
with  jNisaion,"  justly  olwwrves  Monsioiir  NisanI— he 
who,  in  his  very  cluvcr  sketfli  of  the  illustrious  poet, 
00  often  forms  erroneous  judgments  of  Lord  Byron. 
For  he  nlmt  accupted  him  as  lie  wns  presented — 
namely,  as  the  victim  of  calumny  and  prejudice ;  or 
he  amsidered  Iiim  after  a  system,  examining  only 
ic  pasmgeji  and  one  single  period  of  the  man's  and 
the  potrt's  life,  instead  of  taking  the  whole  career 
and  the  general  spirit  of  his  writings,— a  method  also 
perceivable  in  his  appreciation  of  Lord  ^Jyron'fl 
female  charactej-s. 

Indeed  Monsieur  Ni«ard  evidently  only  speaks  of 
the  MtidoriLtJ,  }^ulcika«,  Leilas,  and  in  geneml  of  all 
the  types  in  his  Eastern  poums,  and  appcrttining  to 
his  first  period  :  most  fasciimtiug  beings  undoubtedly, 
true  emanations  of  the  purest  and  most  passionate 
love,  but  yet  as  morally  inferior  to  the  Angiolinas, 
Myrrlias,  Josephines,  Auroras,  as  his  poems  of  the 
first  period  arc  intellectually  inferior  to  those  of 
the  second,  beginning  with  the  third  canto  of-  Childe 
Harold,'  and  as  civilised  Christian  woman  is  superior 
to  a  woman  in  tiie  liarem.  But  Monsieur  Nisard,  who 
has  a  very  sVHtematic  way  of  judging  things  witching 
to  prove  that  Ijtjrd  Byron's  loves  were  quite  lawless 
in  their  ungovernable  strength,  filling  the  whole 
soul  to  the  absorption  of  every  other  sentiment  and 
Interest  (which  might,  indeed,  porlmps  bo  said  of  the 
IM;r«)nages  in    his   Eistcrn   poems),   and  not  able, 
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without  contradicting  liimsclf,  to  nescrt  tlic  Htiiif<  n» 
regards  the  love  and  devotiou  shown  by  the  hemie 
Myrrliiieaiit]  virtiiouK  AiigiolimiK,  and  other  (li-Hnuitio 
types,  all  so  different  one  from  the  other — has  boon 
obliged  to  omit  iill  mention  of  them,  thus  sharing  aa 
error  common  to  vain,  ignorant  critics.  Yet  these 
delightlul  oreatiu'es  all  resemble  each  other  in  the 
one  faculty  of  loviihf  paxsionatdy  aiul  chastdtft  for  tliat 
is  a  qnality  which  coastit*itcs  the  very  essence  of 
woman,  and  Lord  Byron's  own  qnalitie«  must  always 
have  drawn  it  out  in  her.  But  thci-o  is  Komvtliiug 
far  l)oyond  beauty  and  passion  in  these  noblu  and 
heroic  tn'cations  of  hiu  second  manner. 

"  Wlicro  shall  we  find,"  says  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
LyttoQ,  "a  purer,  higher  character  tluiu  tliat  of 
Angiolina,  in  the  'Doge  of  Venice'?  Among  all 
Bhakspearc's  female  characters  there  is  certainly  not 
one  more  true,  and  not  only  true  and  natural,  which 
would  be  but  slight  merit,  but  true  a»  a  typo  of  the 
highest,  rarest  order  in  human  nature.  Let  us  Btop 
here  for  a  moment,  we  aro  on  no  common  ground ; 
the  character  of  Angiolina  has  not  yet  been  under* 
etood." 

Bulwcr  then  quotes  the  scene  between  Marian  und 
Angiolina,  and  after  having  pointed  out  its  moral 
beauty,  exclaims : — 

"  Wlijit  a  dtKJp  sentiment  of  the  (hgnily  of  virtue ! 
Angiolina  docs  not  even  conceive  tliat  she  can  lie 
suspected,  or  tliat  the  insult  offered  her  rc<|uircd  any 
other  justification  than  tlie  indignation  of  public 
opinion." 

And  Bulwer  goes  on  to  quote  tlio  verses  where 
Marian  xsks  AngioliiiH  if,  when  sliu  gave  her  h»iid  Ui 
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n  man  of  age  so  clisproportionod,  ftiirl  of  n  c)iar»Rif;r 
fio  op|>oflit«  to  her  own,  slie  loved  tliit*  spoiiHc,  this 
friend  of  her  family ;  and  wlicther,  before  marriitiref 
her  heart  had  not  beat  for  some  iioblo  youtli  more 
worthy  U)  \>c  the  husband  of  beauty  like  hers;  or 
whether  since,  sho  had  not  met  with  twme  one  who 
might  have  aspired  to  her  lovely  self.  And  after 
Angioliua's  admirable  reply,  Bulwcr  says : — 

"  Is  not  this  conception  equal  at  least  to  that  of 
Desdomoua?  Is  not  lier  heart  equally  pure,  serene, 
tender,  and  at  the  same  timu  passionate,  yet  with 
bve,  not  material  but  actual,  which,  according  to 
Plato,  gives  a  vimble  form  to  virtue,  and  then 
admits  of  no  otlier  riviil.  Yet  this  sublime  noble 
woman  had  no  cold  stiffness  in  her  nature;  she 
forgives  Steno,  but  not  from  the  cold  height  of  her 
ohaiitlty. 

** '  If,'  said  she  to  the  indignant  page,  *oh  !  if  this 
false  and  light  calumniator  were  to  shed  Uia  blood  on 
acoount  of  this  absurd  calumny,  never  &om  that 
moment  would  my  heart  cxpei'iencc  au  hour's  happi- 
nes8,  nor  enjoy  a  tranquil  slumber.' " 

"  Here,"  saya  Bulwcr,  "  tlie  reader  should  remark 
with  what  delicate  artifice  the  tenderness  r)f  sex  and 
charity  heighten  and  warm  the  snowy  coldness  of 
her  ethereal  superiority.  What  aunionof  all  woman's 
finest  qualities !  Pride  that  disdains  calumny ;  gentle- 
ness that  forgives  it !  Notliing  can  lie  more  simply 
gi-and  than  the  whole  of  this  character,  and  the  story 
which  enhances  it.  An  old  man  of  eighty  is  the 
buslxind  of  a  young  woman,  whose  heart  preserves 
the  calmness  uf  purity ;  no  love  episotle  comes  to 
disturb  her  serene  course,  no  impure,  dishonounthle 
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ji'Rloiisy  cnni»  i\  Hhfuie  uii  lH*r  bright  luimo.  She 
ti^eads  lior  path  tliiougli  a  life  of  diflioiltieR,  like  some 
aUKelic  uatui-ti,  tlioiigh  quite  human  by  the  form  she 
wejire." 

Wishing'  only  U>  call  attention  to  tlte  benuty  of 
the  feiiwii;  dmraetei'K  lie  created,  witlioiit  refewnoe 
to  tlie  other  bDautics  contained  in  the  work,  we  shnll 
(wntimie  to  quote  Bulwer  for  the  second  of  theae 
admirable  creations  of  womankind  iu  hiu  dramas, 
namely  Myrrha.  After  having  praised  that  magoi- 
ticeut  tragedy  *  Sardanapahis,'  he  a«idB  : — 

"  But  tlio  priuci]ml  bcanty  of  tl»i«  drama  is  the 
conception  of  Myrrha.  This  young  Greek  slave,  so 
t<c;nder  and  coiirngeoutt,  in  love  with  her  lord  anil 
master,  yet  sighing  after  her  liberty  ;  adoring  equally 
her  natal  land  and  the  gentle  barbarian:  what  a 
new  and  dramutiu  combination  of  sentiments  I  It  is 
in  tJiis  conflict  of  emotionH  that  the  niaster's  liaiid 
shows  it*.elf  with  happiest  triumph. 

"The  heroism  of  this  bpautiful  Ionian  never  goes 
beyond  nature,  yet  stopti  only  at.  sublimost  litnits. 
The  proud  melancholy  that  blends  with  her  character, 
when  she  thinks  of  her  fnthcrland ;  her  ardent, 
generous,  wi^setltxh  love,  her  passionate  de«ire  of  ele- 
vating the  soul  of  Hardaniipaltis,  so  an  to  jUMtify  her 
devotion  to  him,  the  eai-nest  yet  sweet  severity  that 
reigned  over  her  gentlest  qualities,  showing  her 
faitliful  and  fearless,  capable  of  sustaining  with  « 
firm  hand  the  torch  that  was  to  consume  on  the 
siicrt-d  pile  (according  to  her  religion)  both  Assyrian 
and  Greek  ;  all  these  combinations  ni-e  the  result  of 
the  purost  sentiments,  the  nobleat  art.  The  last 
words  of  Myn'ha  on  the  funei-cnl  pyi-c  are  in  good 
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keeping  with  Oie  frr»nd  conception  of  her  character. 

t'ith  the  natural  aspiratioiisof  a  Greek,  \wr  thoughts 

:m  at  this  moment  to  her  distant  climo;  but  still 

they  come  back  at  the  same  time  to  her  lord,  who 

ifi  beside  her,  and  blending  almost  in  one  High  tiie 

o  contrary  afTcctions  of  her  soul,  Myrrha  cries  : — 

"Then  fftrcwi'Il.  lliou  cnrlL! 
And  toveliMt  (Tiolortatlh!  hrL-wcll.  Ionia  t 
Do  Ihffli  *till  rrai  nud  bcanlifnl,  uad  far 
Aloof  rnnt)  ^i-folulJon  !     My  Isut  prayer 
Wh  (at  time,  my  IdhI  ttioughia,  aarv  one,  irerr  of  thool 

Sar.     Auiltlial? 

Myr.  Is  yonw." 

"The  principal  chann,"  says  Moore,  "and  the  life- 
riving  angel  of  this  tragedy,  is  Myrrha,  a  lieautiful, 
beroic,  devoted,  etherenl  creature,  enamtmred  of  the 
lerous,  infatuated  monarch,  yet  ashamed  of  loving 
barbarian,  and  uxing  all  her  influence  over  him  to 
elevate  as  well  as  gild  Iwh  life,  and  to  arm  Iiira  against 
the  terror  of  his  end.     Her  voluptuousness  is  that  of 
Mtlic  heart,  her  heroism  that  of  the  affections." 
H     Another    admirable    character,    full   of    Christian 
t>eauty,  is  that  of  J<jBcpliine  in  '  Werner.' 

t**  Josephine,"  said  the  '  Kevjew,'  when  '  Werner ' 
ppeared,  "  is  a  motlel  of  real  spotless  virtue.     A  true 
"woman  in  her  perfection,  not  only  does  siie  preserve 
the  character  of  her  sex  hy  her  general  integrity,  but 
ebe  also  possesses  a  wife's  tender,  irweet,  and  constant 
affection.    She  cherishes  and   conRoIes  her  afilicfed 
husband  through  nil    the  adversities  of  his  destiny 
and  the  consequences  of  his  fault», 
H    "  Italian  by  birth,  the  contrast  between  the  beautjea 
and   circiimstanoea  of  her  native  country  compared 
with  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  where  a  petty  feudal 
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tjrranny  oxiete,  displays  still  more  the  fine  HentttnentA 

Uiat  characterize  her/* 

We  fOiall  cloM  this  loug  list  of  Admirable  ooncep* 

tions  (which  one  quite  with  regret,  so  gteai  is  their 

oharm)  hy  gi^'ing  uoine  extruuts  from  tlie  portrait  he 

was  engaged  on,  when  death,  alaf !  cau^  the  pcuoil 

to  drop  from  hi«  fingers ;  wo  muau  Aurora  Itahy  m 

*Don  Juan': — 

"  Aaron  Rabr,  a  jvang  iUlt  who  tbonc 

0*<r  HGj,  tfxi  «wv«t  to  image  foe  mah  0tm; 
A  lovely  beii%  (carorlj  tbrm'il  or  niouldod, 
A  roM  wtUi  all  iu  twwuuir  Ivavwi  jet  hldti ; 

•  •  •  ■ 
"  Eul}-  iu  jtnat,  md  fot  mora  iabnttM 

In  ti^irn,  the  Imd  •oaiethtiig  orsublima 
III  «yM  wliicli  nilly  nhcam,  m  MraiJis*  ■hini?. 

All  yoQLb— but  with  an  aipcct  htyund  uwc ; 
Iladlant  and  gravi' — m  I'ltyiim  niauV  iliicEinei 

Hmmful — but  iiioMrnful  of  another'a  uri^w^ 
Sho  look'd  a*  ifato  aat  by  Eden'*  doer, 
And  grieved  (m  tluM  who  wuld  rotiini  do  moro." 

And  then ; — 

"Slie  wat  a  Oatliolic,  too,  tiiioan^  auatnt^ 
Aa  br  ••  hor  own  gontlo  timrl  allow'>l.~ 

And  again : — 

"  Hhe  RUcd  npm  a  wtxtld  aha  aauoo^  knaw, 

A«  awfaio^  not  lo  fcuow  it ;  alloul,  loa«, 
A>  growa  n  flower,  thita  (luielly  die  Rrcw, 

And  kqil  lirr  hnit  •on.-itE  witbia  ita  nono. 
Tboro  waa  awv  in  llie  bomago  wlilcb  alio  druw  : 

Her  apirit  iveat'd  m  aMl«d  on  a  tlirone 
A{<iTt  fniin  the  ntmnindiiig  wnrld,  and  atrong 
Ia  iI«  owit  atronstii — moat  ainngR  In  one  so  young  t  * 

■  *  «  • 

"  lligb,  yat  rcaumbllng  not  bis  loat  Haiitf ; 

Yot  eacli  waa  radiant  ia  Iwr  [iroper  apboie." 

•  •  ■  • 

"The  diffaretico  Iu  tbom 
Wa*  aitoh  u  IIm  bMwMo  a  Rtmit  and  pm' 

'  Ikn  Joaii,'  «nDt«  sr. 
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Now  tliat  we  have  aeen  Lord  Byron'e  ideal  of 
womankind,  let  ««  mark  witli  what  Bentiments  tlioy 
inspired  him,  and  id  what  way  love  always  presented 
iteelf  to  his  heart  or  his  imagination.  Ever  dealing 
out  tou'ardfi  him  the  samo  measure  of  jueLioo  and  truth, 
people  have  gone  on  complacently  repeating  that  his 
love  sometimes  became  a  very  frenzy,  or  anon  dege- 
nerated into  a  Bensadon  rather  than  a  eentimcut.  And 
his  poetry  has  lieen  asserted  to  contain  proof  of  thi» 
in  the  actions,  characters,  and  wordo  of  the  persona 
there  portrayed.  1  think,  tlipn,  that  the  best  way  of 
ascertaining  the  degree  of  tnitli  belonging  to  these 
asseverations,  ia  to  let  him  speak  himself,  on  this 
sentiment,  at  all  the  diflfcrent  periods  of  his  life : — 

"  YiiH,  how  icidted  it  light  (nm  bravc-ti; 

A  i|flLtk  of  rlial  immortal  flrv 
Willi  ans^In  ihuml,  ty  Allali  giveu 

'I'll  lift  from  mrtb  our  low  il«if<'. 
DVvolkm  wiiRs  ih*  iiiinil  Abori^ 
lliil  Uiw.r«[i  (UMlf  dt«cuud«  ii)  love  i 
A  fooling  from  the  Gudhrml  cuuKht, 
To  wnui  froim  wlr  «ach  )ior<iid  thcniKht; 
A  lUjr  of  Him  who  forni'd  ihn  whole; 
A  Olory  etrc1!iig  round  the  eoul  t 
I  gnnt  my  1ut«  imporftct,  all 
Tlwt  morUdi  hy  tli«  nam'*  niitoiiU ; 
ThMxtoem  it  evil,  wliat  Ihon  wilt; 
Bui  Biiy,  oh  My,  Ai>rf  wm  not  ^illtl 
Sho  wiii  my  life*  uncrting  light : 
That  (|iwnoh*d,  what  hnam  tihall  hmik  my  uight  ?  ' 

■TheUinour.* 

In  1817,  at  Venice,  when  liis  heart,  at  twenty-nino 
years  of  age,  was  devoid  of  any  real  love,  and  had 
0%'tin  arrived  at  never  loving,  although  suffering 
deeply  from  the  void  thns  created,  Lord  Byron 
giWng  vent  to  his  feelings  wrote  thus : — 

2  F  2 
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"Ob  I  that  the  I>i*crt  w«to  mf  dwdling-plHF, 

Wiih  oiw  fair  Si«ril  for  my  tniiuitcr, 

'Dml  I  niiglil  kit  Torget  tlie  liunan  nee, 

And,  hating  do  one,  lovo  but  oiitr  hal 

Y«  dcmmito  I— In  vhoM  ctnioUing  mir 

I  r«el  mjaeir  (xaltnl— C«u  y  not 

Aomd  me  lucib  n  bring?    D6  I  etT 

la  dMming  auch  intikbit  tnau]' »  »p>t^ 
Tlioagh  with  them  to  oonTtTM  can  nnHy  be  oiir  tot."  * 

At  the  same  period,  tie  also  unveils  liis  douI,  in 
guessing  that  of  Tasso  : — 

"  Anil  witli  m,v  year*  my  Boul  beg»  to  put 
With  fnelingi  of  *tnu)):e  tumult  k&d  mttt  pftin ; 
And  tlio  u'hulH  hi«rc  oxIidImI  Jolo  Ono  W&ot, 
'  Itul  tmilFfliipd  ii[iil  vuidcriug.  till  thv  ilay 

I  f-:innil  the  lhiii|{  I  Knight— nnd  ihot  wu  thee; 
And  thou  I  lost  raj  boin^  flll  (o  bv 
Abiorb*d  in  thine ;  thu  worltl  wot  pBiu'd  anny ; 
Thou  didat  aonihiliitn  the  caith  to  tno  I " 

"The  UiMnt  oflWo.' 

A  sliort  time  after,  having  described  the  ohann  of 
ft  pine  foreet  at  Kaveniia,  eocn  by  twilight,  he  begins 
to  paint  the  happiness  of  two  loving  hearts — of  Juan 
and  Haidec,  and  says : — 

Vltl. 

"  Young  JiuD  aiid  hit  UJy-Iov«  wen  left 

To  thrir  own  hotrta'  muet  «u-eot  wowty ; 

Rt«ii  Tini*  the  |iitilm  in  njirow  deft 

WitJi  Lis  mile  tcythe  inch  gentle  bcMama. 
•  •  ■  • 

They  ooutJ  not  be 

M«*iit  to  grow  old,  but  die  in  bappy  apiat;, 

HfJivv  ODD  charm  or  hope  had  (dteo  wliij^ 

IX. 

"  Tlwli  faow  wuru  oot  made  for  trrinkli^  Uiur 

Pure  biood  to  itagnalc,  iheir  graat  hmrla  to  fidt ; 
The  bkuk  gny  wm  not  mado  to  blaat  iboir  hair, 
Unt  like  the  cllmea  that  know  nor  now  nor  hail. 


•  'adl'ie  llnrol'l,*  caiilo  W.,  olanM  177. 
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They  wcrckll  ■ammirr;  liglitiiinK  mislitiUMil 

And  Rhinr  Uiotn  to  M)im,  bul  to  trail 
A  long  and  suaki-Uie  lifr  of  dull  decay 
Vm  oot  for  tbcm^they  luul  too  little  clfty. 


X. 

"  Tliey  were  aloiw  once  mare ;  for  Ihein  to  b* 
ThuM  v/iui  aiic-lhcr  I'Mcn ;  llicf  wore  ncvnc 
Weary,  an\vM  wlivii  iW'i«r»ti.' !  ilia  Ifi^ 

Cut  from  its  lortel  n»l  of  yenia — the  ritw 
Uuuiii'd  froin  iu  fnuntAin~thc  dtilil  from  tho  kcoa 

Anil  hrea»t  malci'Dal  wean'd  at  ouce  for  ev«r, — 
Would  vlthtv  lew  ili&u  tlu9«  two  torn  aj«rt; 
^  Ai^tl  Uuic  U  no  inninot  lilcp  tho  hmrt. 

xa. 

" '  Whum  tliu  godi  love  die  young  *  ff«a  mHA  of  yore. 
Aod  nuuiy  dcthii  do  tbey  e««pe  by  thi« : 
Th«  dMlh  nf  fri«rj<lii,  and  thiit  which  *Uyi  tn-on  mow 

The  dcatb  o('  friendslup,  love,  youth,  all  iImI  i». 
Except  mom  brcftUi ; 

•  ■  •  • 

rcihnp*  lliD  cuty  gnvo 
Which  men  m«[)  over,  may  be  mcAiit  (o  Mv», 


xm. 

"BslMe  and  Joan  thought  tiot  of  the  ^ead. 

Tha  btttvim*^  and  torth,  und  air,  cMtiu'd  made  for  tbetu  s 
Thi-y  found  no  fiiiitt  with  I'ime,  nvc  tlmt  he  fled; 
They  taw  not  in  tbcmselvm  atigbt  to  toudcinii ; 
Baob  one  the  other**  mirror. 


xn. 

"  HoaiM  chanting  bad  roUM  on,  and  cbangvleai  fannd 
Thoee  iholr  bright  riM  had  ligbtfd  to  meh  jof« 

At  rarely  they  bcfaelil  thraughoal  th«it  nmnd  ; 
And  thcpe  were  not  of  the  vain  kind  irhicb  oloyi, 

For  thoini  utt*  buoyant  Hf^rita.  ii«vet  boaod 
By  the  inrre  eeiMM ;  and  thnt  wliicb  deetioyi 

Hoit  love,  powewiuD,  unto  them  agipetr'd 

A  Ifaitig  wkicli  each  imdrarmcnt  more  (ndcar'd. 


-fSS 
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xru. 

xOfabcutUolI  and  imro u tictutiral ! 

But  thvtn  wu  bve  in  which  ibe  mind  dellgkta 
To  Icoe  itotlf,  wlieu  tbe  old  »-ori<l  (nwnt  dtitl. 

And  wo  u«  Hok  of  it*  Itodc  touiid*  Rod  h^Iis 
Inlrigii««.  advcntnrt*  of  tii*  common  achool, 

Wtiore  Ilymcii'i  lorch  but  bnuids  oDe  iiiruiii|«t  more, 
Wbow  baKbood  only  known  b«r  not  ft  wh— re. 

xrtu. 

"Bnr<l  word*;  bftrah  trntb;  a  tralli  which  muiy  know. 

^*U01lgb, — Tlic  fnilhftil  uxi  the  fciry  pair, 
Who  uc^or  fuuitd  b  «iag1o  hmir  loo  «1ov, 

Wliat  inw  it  moJo  tlmni  (hu«  o«i»|it  IVoin  can? 
Youii^  iunatu  fwlliigi  all  have  felt  bpluw, 

Wbicb  pviiaii  in  tbu.rMt,  but  in  them  were 
lubcrvDt;  nbitl  wc  mortali  call  romantic, 
iViid  nlwofH  envy,  itiough  wo  daeni  it  ftsatJa 

XIX. 

"  Tbit  a  in  olhen  a  fiLolitiouB  Blale, 

*  *  •  ■ 

Bnt  wat  in  Ihrm  thvir  m.tv.n-  or  tlicir  fal«. 

•  •  •  • 

XX. 

"  Tlie)'  gM«d  Dpon  the  tiuuset :  't  is  an  boat 
Dear  unto  nil,  btit  dwrwt  to  (Arfr  tya, 
For  it  )iad  mado  them  what  thoy  wen  t  th«  pinnr 
I  luvU  1     or  Iot-v  bad  (mi  o'erwb«lin'd  tliam  from  aodi  ahim, 
nlVlii'n  biippiiioa  liad  bwti  thdr  oaljr  dower, 
'    And  IwiliKhl  mw  Ibero  liok'd  in  paMion^  tiea ; 
Oinnu*d  witb  «ach  oth«r,  all  ibinioi  cbann'd  thai  bron^ 
Tbi>  loxl  HtlU  wetooiiw  m  the  iirravnt  thonght. 


.rxjn. 

■JufliL  AuJ  HatMiyswl  npw  wch  olltat 

\\'iLb  twiimntBglooiw  of  apnoUca*  tendMnav, 

Which  niix'd  all  foilingi,  friend,  child,  lovor,  brother ; 
All  th»t  tlio  beat  am  raiiiglo  oad  «xproa 

Wli«D  two  jiure  iitHtta  are  pour'il  in  one  another, 
And  lots  t«o  uitioh,  anil  yet  can  not  1ot«  leaa ; 

Hill  ulniial  uiucltly  ILr  iwcrl  cxccaa 

H}'  the  itninurial  wlah  and  puwcr  lo  bltM. 
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xxvii. 
"  Hix'd  ill  each  olhitr*)!  ivnn»,  nod  hrart  in  heurt. 

Why  did  ttey  not  tlieii  die  ? — Ihey  hm!  Wvvi  loo  loufc 
Sboulil  An  luni'  coroo  lo  bid  them  brtuithc  apati ; 
Xmi*  could  bat  1>riiiji  ihcm  cmol  thioK"  ni*  ^iToan." 

'  Don  Jam,'  oanio  tv. 

It  was  this  love  which  caused  Campbell  the  poet 
Bay : — 

"  If  the  love  of  Juan  and  Ilaidee  is  not  pure  and 

innocent,  and  expresticd  with  delicacy  and  jiropriety, 

then  may  we  at  once  condemn  and   blot   out  thia 

-tender  pasMon  of  the  eoul  from  the  list  of  a  poet's 

PUiemes.    Then  must  we  shut  our  eyes  and  harden 

our   hearts  against   that    passion  which   sways  our 

whole  existence,  and  quite  become  mere  creatures  of 

hyiMJcrisy  uud  formality,  and  accuse  Milton  himself 

of  madness." 

B  At  Ravenna,  where  Lord  Byron  composed  so  many 

Sublime  works,   he  also  wrote   'Sardanapalua'  and 

*  Heaven  and  Earth.'     He  was  then  thirty-two  years 

^f  age.   The  lovq  predominating  in  these  two  dramas 

is  that  which  swayed  his  owu  soul,  the  same  senti- 

»nent  which,  a  year  later,  also  inspired  the  beautiful 

-|KH^m  comixised  on  his  way  from  Kavcnna  to  Pisa. 

No  quotation  could  convey  an  idea  of  the  nohlo 

energetic  feeling  animating  these   two  dramas,  for 

adequate  language  is  wanting;  impervioas  to  words, 

the  i*pntimcnt  they  contain  is  like  a  spirit  i>ervading, 

or  a  niy  of  light  warming  and  iltiiminatiog  them. 

They  require  to  be  read  throughout.     I  prefer  to 

fcuote  his  words  on  Inve,  in  the  16th  canto  of  *Dou 

tuan,"  and  in  '  The  Island,*  because  they  are  thf  last 

Biraced  by  his  pen.     Written  a  few  days  previous  to 

his  fatal  departure  for  Greece,  it  cannot  be  doubtet! 
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tliAt  the  iiL'iitimont  wliicli  dictated  them  was  the  same 
that  accompanied  him  to  his  last  hour. 

cm, 

•  •  >  • 
"And  ccrl^nly  Aumn  had  rcnow'd 

In  bini  ■ooui  forlings  lio  butl  laUty  Iwl, 
Or  hanlmi'd ;  bolingi  wfalcli,  {JcrlmiK  Jdwl, 
Arc  Ml  divini.',  tlwl  1  muat  iaaa  tJwin  ml  : — 

cvm. 

"  Thu  krrti  ot  hiither  thing*  n&d  bettor  dijri ; 

Tb*  iiijImoiuIrI  Lope,  lod  heavenly  IgDOnuue 
Of  what  u  oallM  the  vorLt),  mid  t)i«  wcdd's  v%<ft ; 
Uta  moRimU  whpti  wr  jgktbcr  frinii  ■  rUikv 
'  Mora  yy  than  from  nil  fiiinr*  {iridu  ot  praitc, 

Wbioli  klii<ll«  uiaiiliMil,  but  am  n«Vr  talnuiae 
The  heart  ia  aa  miatunoc  u(  ils  uwn, 
Of  which  MOlhor'*  bofom  is  th«  uiiv."  * 

And  then,  in  describing  the  happiness  of  two 
loveix,  in  his  poem  of  *  The  Island,'  a  few  daya  before 
Hotting  out  for  Ureeoe,  he  says  again  : — 

"  tike  iMrtyn  mv«l  In  iLi'lr  ftinonl  pyi«^ 
With  Mich  devotion  lo  ilicir  roHaty, 
Tbil  tifc  knowi  no  mch  raptnn  •«  t«  ^ ; 
And  die  tbey  ilo;  for  Mithly  life  has  nought 
Mauh'i)  with  that  biiral  of  nature,  even  in  thmight ; 
And  all  OUT  dream*  of  better  life  above 
Hut  oloM  in  one  elernal  giieb  of  lovo.* 

ABcr  Speaking  of  the  rehgious  enthusiast,  and 
saying  that  bia  soul  preceded  his  dust  to  heaven,  he 
adds: — 

"  U  love  tua  jioteiitT    Ko— bia  path  ie  trod. 
Alike  upliftid  glorioualjr  to  Ood ; 
•  Or  link'd  In  at!  we  kni>w  of  tieai'«m  below. 

The  uthtr  bvitcr  delf,  wlioee  joy  or  wou 
U  tnuce  than  ours.' 

But  enough  of  quotations,  and  now  what  poet  bos 

*  8oc  '  Don  Joan,' caalo  xtI. 
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Sr 'written  or  spoken  of  love  wilh  words  and  iinRges 
arc  cliiUtle,  more  truly  welling  from  his  own  heart  ? 
We  feel  that  he  has  given  us  the  kuy  to  that.  And 
if,  after  all  thone  demonstrationn,  tliere  still  remain 
any  readers  who  continue  to  accept  as  true  the 
picasantrief',  nalireti,  and  mystifications  onnt-ained  in 
Bome  of  his  verses,  I  do  not  pretend  to  wi'ite  for  them. 
They  are  to  be  pitied,  but  there  itt  no  hope  of  con- 
vincing them.  That  depends  on  their  quality  of 
mind.  Theonly  thing  possible,  then,  is  to  recall  some 
of  th(i»e  aneolofea  whicli,  while  juHtif'ying  thera  io  a 
lueastirc,  yet  at  the  same  time  illustrate  Lord  Byron's 
way  of  acting.  I  will  select  one.  When  Lard  Byron 
was  at  Piwi  a  frii^nd  of  Rli(;IIey's,  whom  he  Rometiraes 

saw,  had  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  Lady  B , 

a  woman  of  middle-ago  hut  of  high  birth.  The  tie 
between  them  was  evidently  the  result  of  vanity  on 

Mr.  M *a  side,  and,  as  she  wa.s  the  mother  of  a 

large  family,  it  was  doubly  imperative  on  bur  to  be  re- 
spectable.   But  that  did  not  prevent  Mr.  M from 

boasting  of  bis  success,  and  even  (that  he  might  be 
believed)  from  going  into  disgusting  details  in  his 
eagerness  for  praise. 

One  day  that  Mr.  M was  in  the  same  >ialmi  (at 

Mrs.  Sh 'a   house)   with   Ixird   Byron   and   the 

Oouutess  Gr ,  the  conversation  turned  upon  women 

and  Io%'e  in  general,  whereupon  Mr.  M lauded  to 

the  skies  the  dovotedneaa,  constancy,  and  truth  of  the 
sex.  When  he  had  finished  his  sentimental  "  tirade," 
Lord  Byron  took  np  the  opposite  side,  going  on  as 
Don  Juan  or  Ohildo  Harold  might,  It  was  easy 
to  see  be  wa?  pla^'ing  a  part,  and  that  his  words, 
partly   in  je«t,  partly  ironical,  did  not  express  his 
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t^ttoghto.  NeverihoIeMi  th<>y  gAV6  pat'n  to  Mm«. 
6^— — ,  anU,  as  soon  as  they  were  aloue,  Lord  Uyrou 
ha\'iiig  uikcd  her  wliy  siiv  vfm  uud,  tXus  told  him  tlie 
cause. 

'*  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  grii-'ved  you,"  eaid  he, 

knt  how  could  you  Ihhik  th:it  I  wdk  talkiug  ttoriouidy  ?" 

"  I  did  not  think  it,"  she  said,  *'  but  those  who  do 

not  know  you  will  believe  all ;  M. will  not  &il 

to  repeat  yoiu-  words  as  if  they  were  your  real 
opiuionu;  »nd  the  w<>rld,  kriowtnj^  neither  htm  nor 
you,  nil!  remain  convnnced  that  he  is  a  man  full  of 
Voblu  MutimentM,  and  you  a  real  Don  J  uan,  not  indeed 
jour  own  charrauig'  youth,  but  Mohire's  Don  Juan  1"  M 
'*  Very  probably,"  said  Lord  Byron ;   "  and  tlmt  " 

will  be  another  true  page  to  add  to  M 's  note- 

IJjook.      I    can't    help    it      I    couldn't    rc^t    the  I 

temptation  of  puuishing  M for  his  vanity.    AU 

tho»e   uulogiiiuiK  and  Kcntiuieutalitics  about  women 
,_were  to  make  us  believe  bow  cliarming  tliey  had 
^wayH  boon   towards  him,  how   they   had  uhvays ' 
Appreciated  hiy  merits,  and  how  pas!<ionately  iii  love] 

with   him  Lady   B now  is.     My  words   werel 

m«iut  to  tJirow  water  on  his  imajjlnary  fire." 
,   Ala£!  it  was  ou  bucIi  false  appearances  that  they  I 
.made  up,  then  and  since,  the  Lord  Bynm  still  be- 
lieved in  by  the  genondity  of  pei-sous. 

Lord  JJyron  by  his  marriage  gave  another  plodgeJ 
jf  hiiving  renounced  the  foibles  of  the  heart  and  the] 
allurements  of  the  senses ;  and  it  is  very  uertain  tliat 
le  redeemed  his  word.     If,  through  susoeptibility  or 
iny  other  defect,  l^ady  Hymn,  going  liack  to  tlie  pjiet 
jr  ti'ustiug  to  vile,  rovengei'nl,  and  iulcreeled  spies,] 
[did   not  know   how  to    uuderetand   him,  all   Lord] 
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Byrou'B  frwiKU  dUl,  wlietlier  ot  not  tliey  dared  to  my 
80.  And  he  himaolf,  who  uever  could  toll  a  lie,  lias 
asBured  U8  of  biu  married  fidelity.*  His  life  in  Swit- 
zerland was  devoted  to  otudy,  retreat,  nud  even 
atuterity.  How  little  this  tttood  him  in  stoad  with 
bis  euemiee  is  well  known.  "  I  never  lived  in  a 
•more  edifyinp  manner  th;in  at  G«ne%'a,"  he  Baid  to 
Mr.  Medwin.  "  My  reputation  haa  not  gained  by  it. 
NeverthcleoH,  wlicn  there  is  mortification,  there  ought 
to  be  a  reward,"  f 

n '  When  he  arrived  at  Milan  many  ladiett  belonging 
to  the  great  world  were  most  ansious  to  know  him ; 
these  preueutationfi  were  proposed  to  him,  and  lie 
reftise'l.  As  to  bia  life  at  Venice,  a  wicked  sort  of 
romance  Iiati  been  made  of  it,  by  exaggerating 
most  ordinary  thiiigu,  and  heaping  invention  upon 
invention ;  but  this  has  been  explained  with  mifficient 
detail  in  anotlier  chapter,  where  all  the  different 
catiMB  of  Xhum  exaggerations  liave  l>een  i^hown  in 
itheir  just  measure  of  tnith-J 

Here^  then,  I  will  only  say,  that  if,  on  arriving  at 
Venice,  he  relaxed  his  austerity  to  lead  the  life 
common  to  young  men  without  legitimate  ties;  if, 
under  the  inilueuce  of  that  lovely  sky,  he  did  not 
remain  iiifienHible  t^j  the  Bonga  of  the  beautiful 
Adnatic  (dreu,  nor  trample  mtder  foot  the  few  lluwers 
late  scattered  on  bi&  patli,  to  make  amends  perhaps 
for  the  tbornu  tltat  Imd  ho  long  be»et  it;  if  he  eome- 
times  accepted  dietiactions  in  the  form  of  light  plea- 
euros,  m  well  att  in  the  form  of  6tudy,§  did  he  not 
likewise  always  impose  hard  laborious  occupation 
upon  hiK  mind,  thim  rliaining  it  Ui  beautiful  inuua- 
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terinlthings?  DiA  bia  intellectual  activity  slacken  ? 
Was  liin  miit  le!»  energetic,  lettHttiihlitne?  The  works 
of  geniuM  thitt  issued  from  his  pen  nt  Venice  are  a 
saflicient  reply.  '  Manfred,'  conceived  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Alps,  was  written  at  Venice;  the  fourtli 
canto  of  '  Cliilde  Harold'  was  conceived  and  written 
At  Venice.  The  '  Lament  of  TftMso,'  *  Mazoppa,'  the 
■*  Ode  to  Venice,"  '  Beppo '  (from  his  studies  of  Berni), 
the' first  two  cantoe  of  '  Don  Juan,'  were  all  written 
at  Venice. 

Moreover,  it  was  there  he  collected  materials  for 
his  dramas;  there  lie  studied  the  Armenian  Ian- 
p^iage,  making  snfBcient  progress  to  translate  St. 
Paul's  EpistloK  into  Knglish.  And  all  that,  in  less 
than  twenty-six  months,  including  his  journeys  to 
Rome  and  to  Florence.  Let  moraliets  say  whether 
a  man  steeped  in  sensual  pleasures  conld  have  done 
all  thnt. 

''The  tnith  is,"  saya  Moore,  "  that,  so  far  from  the 
strength  of  his  intellect  Wing  impaired  or  dissipated 
by  these  irregularities,  it  never  was  perhaps  at  any 
period  of  his  life  more  than  at  Venice  in  full  possee- 
sion  of  all  its  energiee."  * 

All  the  concessions  Moore  was  obliged  to  make, 
from  ft  sort  of  weakness,  not  to  compromise  his  posi- 
tion, to  certain  extreme  opinions  in  politics  or  reli- 
gion, cloaking  in  reality  personal  hatred ;  are  they 
not  all  destroyed  hy  this  single  avowal  ? 

Shelley,  who  came  to  Venice  to  see  Lord  Byron, 
said  that  all  he  observed  of  Lord  Byron's  state  during 
his  visit  gave  him  a  much  higher  idea  of  his  intel- 
lectual grandeur  than  what  he  had  noti  Iiefore. 
Tbuu  it  was,  and  under  this  impression,  that  Shelley 
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cetcbed  almost  ilie   wliole   poera  bf  *  Jttliftit '  ahd 
Eteladdalo.'     "  It  is   in   this   latter  character,"  says 
^doore,   "  tliat  he  ha«  so   picturesquely  jieraonated 
Ilia    uohle  friend;    hi»  alhisions  to   the  *  Swan   of 
^AUiioii,'  in  the  verses  written  on  the  KnpancenneB' 
lulls,  arc  also  the  result  of  this  fit  of  enthusiastic 
Sidniiration."     At  A'enice  Lord  Hyron  wiw  few  Eng- 
lish ;  but  those  lie  did  see,  and  who  have  spoken  of 
Tiim,  have  expressed  themselves  in  the  same  way  as 
Shelley ;  which  caused  Qjilt    to  say,  that   even    at 
Venice,  with  regard  to  his  pleasures,  his  conduct  had 
^3een  that  of  most  young  men !  hut  tliat  the  whole 
difference  must  have  consisted  iu  the  extravagant 
delight  he  took  in  exaggerating,  through  his  con- 
versation, not  what  was  conducive  to  honoiir,  but,  on 
tfae  couti-ar^-,  wliat  was  likely  to  do  liini  harm.     The 
whole  difference,  however,  does  not   lie  here,   but 
tntlier  in  the  ituh'screrion  shown  by  some  friends.* 
-Amongst  the  hesl  tetitimonies  borne  to  his  way  of 
living  at  Venice  we  must  not  forget  that  of  Hoppner, 
"^bo  bore  so  high  a   cliaracter,  and   who  was  tlie 
cx>nstant  companion  of  his  daily    afternoon   walks; 
Xior  that  of  the  excellent  Father  Pascal,  who  sharwl 
liis  morning  studies  at  the  Armenian  conveutf 
^k*    But  in  this  united  homage  to  truth  I  cannot  pans 
^  over  in  silence  nor  refhiin  from  quoting  the  words 
of  a  very  great  mind,  who,  under  the  veil  of  fiction, 
has  written  almof<t  a  biography  of  Lord  Byron,  and 
who  too  independent,  tlwugk  a  Tory,  to  wish  to  con- 
ceal hid  thought,  ban  declared  in  the  preface  to-  his 
charming  work  of  '  Venetia '  that  Lord  Byron  was 
really  bis  hero. 


*  Stc '  Life  in  Inly.'  at  Vwiln. 
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This  writer,  nftor  speaking  of  all  the  silly  calum-  j 
niea  with  which  Lord  Byron  was  overwhelnied  at  onnl 
time,  eays  of  the  two  more  eBjtecially  calculiiknl  to^ 
etir  up  opinion  against  him,  those  which  accused  him 
of  iibertinisin  and  Atheism. — 

"  A  calm  inquirer  might,  perhaps,  Iiave  Bospec 
tJiat  abandoned   proHigacy  in  not  very  coiQpntil 
with  severe  8tudy»  and  that  an  author  is  seldom  loose 
in  his  life,  even  if  Ite  be  licentiou»  in  hit)  writiugK     A^ 
colnx  inquirer  might,  perhii|)«,  have  been  of  opinion' 
that  a  solitary  sagu  may  be  the  antagunist  uf  a  prietttf  ^ 
hood  without  absolutely   denying  the  existence   ofl^ 
a  Qod;  but  there  never  are  oalm  inquirers.    The 
world,    on    every   subject,    however   unequally, 
divided  into  p»rtie»;  and  even  in  the  caoe  of  Herr 
bert  (I^trd  JJyron)  and  his  writings,  those  who  ad- 
mired hiK  genius  and  the  generosity  of  liiu  Mut  wo: 
not  content  with  advocating,  principally  out  of  piqua 
to  hie  adversaries,  his  exti'eme  opiujoiis  on   every, 
subject — moral,  political,  and  religious.     BeBi<les,  il^ 
I  must  be  confessed,  there  wae  another  ciroumstauoO' 
alm(Mft  as  fatjit  to  Herbert's  character  in  Knghuid  as 
bis   loose  and    heretical    opinions.     The   travelling 
Englitih,  during  their  visits  to  Geneva,   found    out 
that  their  ooantiyman  uolaced  or  enlivened  bin  soli- 
tude by  tuihullowed  lies.     It  is  a  habit  to  which  very, 
young  men,  who  are  se|mmted  from  or  deeertod  by: 
Uheir  wivew,  oowwionally  have  recourse.    Wrong,  ^"^  — 
Idoubt,  aa  most  things  are,  hut,  it  i«  to  bo  hopedff 
venial ;  at  least  in  the  case  of  any  man  who  is  not 
also  an  atheist.     This  unfortunate  mistrew  of  Herbert 
was  magnified  into  a  serayUo;  extraordinary  tales  of 
the  voluptuous  life  of  one  who  generally  at  his  studies 
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oultoalcfied  the  stars,  were  rife  in  Gngliah  society; 
and  < 

who  were  either  protecting  opera  dancern,  or,  Btili 
worse,  making  lom  to  their  neighbotirn'  witvs,  eitJier 
looked  grave  when  the  name  of  Herhort  ( Lord 
Byron)  wiis  mentioned  in  female  society,  or  affeclMly 
coufii«cd,  as  if  tJicy  could  a  tale  nnfold,  if  they  were 
not  convinced,  that  the  sense  of  propriety  among 
all  present  waa  iuiinitoly  superior  to  their  sense  of 
curiosity." 

In  addition  to  all  the  proofs  given  by  the  varied 
OSes  Lord  Byron  made  of  his  intellect  wo  must  not 
omit  thoHO  furnished  by  the  Rtate  of  his  heart.  If, 
loo  readily  yielding  at  Venice  to  momentary  and 
fleeting  attractions,  Lord  Ryron  had  been  led  to  squan- 
der the  powers  of  youth,  to  wish  to  extinguish  hia 
tttiuscH  in  order  to  open  out  a  mom  vast  horizmt  to 
hia  iuteltigonce ',  if,  thus  mistaking  the  means,  he 
had,  nevertheleKS,  weakened,  uuervuted,  degraded 
himself,  would  not  his  heart  have  been  the  fii-et  victim 
HatTihced  on  the  altar  of  light  pleasures? 

But,  on  the  contrary,  this  heart,  which  be  bad  never 
succeeded  in  lulling  into  more  tlian  a  slumber,  when 
the  hour  of  awakening  came,  held  dominion  by  its 
own  natural  energy  over  the  proud  aspirations  of  his 
intelligence,  and  found  both  his  youth  and  faculty  of 
loving  unweakened,  and  that  he  had  a  love  capaUe 
of  every  eacriBce,  a  love  as  fresh  aH  in  his  very 
springtide. 

Are  sncli  metamorphoses  possible  to  withered 
souU?  Moralisbj  have  miver  mot  with  a  hke  phvnO' 
meuon.     On  the  contrary,  they  t^rtify  tliat  in  lieartjs 
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vidMnd  by  the  enjoyments  of  araec  all  gencro' 
iwHngii.  all  noble  a^ipirations  beoorae  extinct. 

If  Lard  Byron's  anti-sensuality  wore  not  sufBcientl 
faov^  by  kW  actions,  wonis,  uritingK,  nnd  hy  tb 
vadeiuable  tMtimouy  of  ihot^  who  knuw  liim, 
■igbl  still  be  abundantly  proved  by  his  halnts 
bSb,  and  all  his  tantes;  to  \jcgin  with  liis  Bobriety 
wUA  leally  was  woDderful.  So  much  so,  that 
A*  prerorh^  TrU  me  uAat  jfou  eat,  ami  I  toiU  tdl  ya 
mAat  jm  on;  be  true,  and  founded  on  peychologi 
obaMnratioiit  one  must  admit  that  I/)rd  Byron  was 
abno«t  an  immaterial  beiiig. 

fis  ine  faealdi,  lua  strong  and  vigorous  ootk 
stitntion,  lead  to  the  presumption  that,  at  least  i 
eUdbood  and  during  bis  boyish  days,  his  rule  < 
Hfib  eonld  net  have  differed  from  that  of  the  claM  t 
lAidk  ha  bdot^ed.  Kevertliele^s  !>>"  mbrie^  i 
noMrfcaUe  enren  in  eaHy  youth ;  at  eighteen  be  vreo 
with  a  friend.  Mr.  Pigott^  to  Tunhridgc  Wella,  an 
tkk  genUenaB  says,  "  We  ivtired  to  our  own  room 
cBnell^  after  dinn^,  for  Byron  did  not  care  ft 
drinking  any  store  than  myself." 

But  this  natnml  mbriety  beeamo  soon  after  th 
sobriety  of  an  anchorite,  which  lasted  more  or  I 
nil  hi^  life,  and  waa  a  {>crfect  phenomenon.     Not  tha 
he  was  iusensibk-  to  (he  pleasnree  of  good  living,  an 
still  less  fli<l  he  act  from  any  vanity  (as  h»a  been  & 
by  some  incapable  of  eacriHcing  the  bodily  appetites 
to  the  soul) ;  bit;  conduct  proceeded  from  the  desire  and 
resolution  of  making  matUr  subservient  to  the  tpirit. 

llis  rule  of  life  was  already  in  full  force  when  he  left 
England  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Gall,  whom  chance 
associated  with  Lonl  Brron  on  hoard  the  same  vessel 
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^x»un(l  from  Gibraltar  to  Mfilta,  affirms  Uiat  Lord 
liyroD,  during  the  whole  voyage,  seldom  tasted  wine ; 
..suid  tJiat^  whitn  he  did  occaaionaDy  tnke  Rome,  it  was 
never  more  Uiari  half  a  glass  mixed  with  water.  He 
ato  but  little,  and  never  any  meat ;  only  bread  and 
Teg^table».  He  mailv.  mo  think  of  the  ghonl  taking 
rice  with  a  needle." 

On  board  *  L'i  Salsette,'  returning  from  Conetan- 
tinople,  lie  himself  wrote  to  liis  friund  and  [)receptor 
Drury,  that  the  gnats  whieh  devoured  the  delicate 
hody  of  Ilobhouse  had  not  much  effect  on  him,  he- 
cause  ho  lived  in  a  more  sober  manner. 

As  to  his  mod©  of  living  during  his  two  years' 
absence  from  Kngland  we  can  say  nothing,  except 
that,  he  lived  in  clinmtcs  whore  sobriety  is  the  rule, 
and    that    his    lettei-s    express   profound    disgust   at 
the  complaints,  exacting  tone,  and  ofTcmiiiato  tastes 
of  Lis  servants,  and  his  own  preference  for  a  mo- 
nastic  mode   of  life,  and  very  probalily  also   for 
monasfic  diet.     The  testimony  to  hii«  extraordinary 
(jobriety  becomes  unaniinotis  as  soon  as  he  returns 
home. 

Dallas,  who  saw  him  immediately  on  his  landing 
in  1811,  writes  : — 

**  Tjonl  Kyrim  has  adopted  ft  mode  of  diet  that  any 
one  else  would  have  called  dying  of  Imngcr,  and  to 
which  fievcnil  persons  even  attributed  his  lowness  of 
spirits.  Ho  lived  simply  on  small  sea-bi»cuits,  very 
thin ;  only  eating  two  of  these,  and  often  but  on©, 
a  day,  with  one  cup  of  greeii  tea,  which  ho  generally 
drank  at  one  in  the  afternoon.  He  assured  me,  that 
was  all  the  nourishment  he  took  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  that,  so  far  from  this  regime  affecting 
PART.  I.  2  0 
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Ills  spirits,  it  made  bim  feel  lighter  and  more  lively ; 
and,  in  Kliort,  (pive  liirn  ijreater  ooinmnnd  ovrr  himself 
in  all  respects.  Titii*  great  abnthiaice  w  aiino*t  vicrvtUbU. 
.  i  .  .  .  Jle  thought  great  taiirs  tcere  general!;/  prone  to 
anga-t  atid  stufAd"  * 

It  was  about  tliis  time  tliat  lie  nmde  tbe  penionftl 
acqiutiiitiiiK'i]  of  Moore  at  a  dinner  j^iven  \iy  Ro^re 
for  the  pui]x».se  of  bringing  tlicm  togctlicr  and  of 
reconciling  tlicra. 

"  As  none  of  iw,"  saya  Moore,  "  knew  about  IiIh 
singular  regime,  our  host  was  not  a  little  embarrasaod 
on  didCovering,  that  tliure  waa  noliiing  on  tlie  table 
which  hig  noble  gucwt  could  eat  or  drink.  Lord 
Byron  did  not  touch  meat,  fish,  or  wine;  and  as  to 
the  Iiiscuitfi  and  Boda-watcr  lie  asked  for,  there  were, 
unibrtunat«ly,  none  in  llie  liou^e.  lie  declared  be 
was  equally  pleased  with  potatoeu  and  vinegar,  and 
on  this  meagre  pittance  he  sacceedcd  in  making  an 
agi"eeahh?  dinner."  f 

About  the  same  time,  l>cit]g  questioned  by  ono  of 
nis  friends,  who  liked  good  living,  as  to  w*hat  sort 
of  table  they  had  at  the  Alft«d  Club,  to  which  be 
belonged,  '*  It  is  not  worth  much,"  answered  Lord 
Byron.  "  I  speiik  from  heurwny ;  for  what  does 
cookery  signify  to  a  vegetahle-eaier  ?  Bui  there  are 
lH)okR  and  quiet ;  so,  for  what  1  care,  they  may  sorve 
up  their  diohes  an  they  like." 

"Frequently,"  says  Moore  again.  " during  the 
first  part  of  our  acquaijitance  we  dined  t£)gi;ther 
alone,  either  at  St.  Alban's,  or  at  bis  old  asylum, 
Stevens'.  Although  occasionally  he  consented  to  lake 
a  little  Bordeaux,  he  ahrat/n  held  Id  hi*  i/ysirin  of  tU>- 

'Dftllin,  171.  t  Mooii>,SI!>. 
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■^cuniti^  from  tnmt.    He  Beemed  trnly  persuaded  that 
«airaal  food  must  have  some  particular  tniluence  on 
character.     And  I  rumembur  one  day  being  seated 
opposite  to  iiim,  engaged  in  eating  a  becftsteak  wilb 
good  appetite,  ttiat,  after  having  looked  at  me  atten- 
tively for  several  seconds,  ho  said,  gravely, '  Moore, 
does  not  this  eating  beefsteaks  make  you  ferocious? ' 
"  Among  the  nuiiien)Uii  hotirs  we  paxned  together 
thia  spring,    I   remember  particularly   his  extreme 
gaiety  one  evening  on  returning  irom  a  soiree,  when, 
after  having  acci>ni|>iinied  Ii(tgem  home,  lA)rd  IJyron 
— who,  according  to  his  fix-qucot  custom,  had  not 
dined   tlie   last  two  dayn — ieeling  hia  appetite  no 
ionger  governable,  asked  for  something  to  eat.     Our 
t^pant,  at  his  choice,  consisted  only  of  bread  and 
ohe(»K: ;  but  I  have  rikroly  made  a  gayer  meal  in  my 

(life." 
In  1814  he  relaxed  his  diet  a  little,  so  far  as 
"to  eat  fish  now  and  then;  but  be  considered 
"this  an  excessive  indulgence.  "  I  have  made  a 
Tegular  dinner  for  the  first  time  since  Sunday," 
-lie  writes  hi  his  journal.  "  £very  other  day 
tea  and  six  dry  biscuits.  This  dinner  makes  me 
heavy,  st«pid,  gives  me  horrible  dreams  (never- 
theless, it  only  coiuiintL-d  of  a  pint  of  Itticellas 
and  fiith ;  I  do  not  touch  meat,  and  take  but  little 
vegetable).  I  wibIi  I  were  in  the  country  for  exei-- 
dse,  instead  of  refreshing  myself  with  abstinence. 
1  am  not  afraid  of  a  iliifkl  aihtition  ofjUsh  ;  my  bona 
can  Kelt  support  that  I  hut  the  tcorst  uf  it  m,  thai  tAg 
devil  arrives  with  piwupness,  and  I  inua  drive  him  auaj/ 
through  hunger  I     1  do  not  wish  to  bk  the  si-ivk  op 
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fall,  my   heart  at   least  shall 


JtT    APrBTITE. 

lieralil  the  race.' 

Except  the  last  phrase,  which  is  more  worldly  or 
more  htmian,  might  not  one  fancy  oneself  listening 
to  thti  confeettinti  or  eoliloquy  of  some  Chri^tiau 
philosopher  of  the  fourth  centuiy:  one  of  those 
who  sought  the  Tlieban  deserts  to  mesisuro  tlioir 
strength  of  nnil  and  hody  in  de8i)emtc  struggles  with 
Nature ;  the  confession  of  a  Hilarion  or  a  Jerome, 
rather  tluiii  that  of  a  young  miin  of  twcuty-thi-eo, 
hrought  up  amid  the  conveniences  and  luxui'ies  sur- 
rounding the  arititocracy  of  the  most  aristocratic 
country  in  the  world,  where  material  comfort  is  best 
appreciated  ? 

'J'hus  it  was,  ueverthclees,  that  Lord  Byron  prac- 
tised epicui-canism  wtUi  regard  to  his  food,  making 
very  rare  oxoepUontt  when  he  oousoutcd  to  dine 
out 

If  time,  change  of  circunistanoes,  nnd  climate, 
caused  some  slight  modifications  in  his  manner  of 
living,  his  mode  of  life  did  not  vary.  At  Venice,  Ita- 
venna,  and  Genoa,  this  epicurean  would  never  suffer 
meat  on  his  table ;  and  ho  only  made  some  rare 
exceptions,  to  avoid  too  much  singuhirity,  at  Pisa, 
where  he  invited  some  friends  to  dinner.  Count 
Gbmbo,  after  having  spoken  of  the  sobriety  of  hiu 
regimen  on  board  the  vessel  that  took  him  to  Greece, 
the  Ionian  islands,  and  fin;illy  to  Jklissnlonghi,  says, 
'*  He  ate  nothing  but  vegetables  and  fish,  and  drank 
only  water.  Our  fear  was,"  says  he,  **  lost  this  ex- 
oeBsive.  abstinence  should  lie  injurious  to  his  health ! " 

•  Uwn-,  Ant  toI. 
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Aliis !  wc  know  that  it  was.  It  is  certain  timt  this 
debilitating  r(%ime,  joined  to  such  strong  moml  ini- 
praaioiis,  too  strongly  felt,  iindenninet!  Lonl  Byron's 
fine  constitution,  which  had  ouly  rosistud  eo  long 
through  its  extreme  vigour  and  the  rare  purity  of  Wis 
blood. 

The  bodily  oxorcific  he  took  had  the  same  object,  and 
further  added  to  the  injurious  tfTect  of  his  obstinate 
fa»ls.  "  I  biivt-  not  left  my  room  tJiese  four  days  past," 
be  writes  iu  his  memorandum,  April,  1814,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  liiH  be;irt  was  agitjited  by  a  passion ;  "  but 
I  have  been  fencing  with  Jackson  nn  hour  a  day  by 
way  of  exercise,  so  m  to  get  matter  under,  and  give  sway 
ta  the  ethereal  jrart  of  my  natwy.  'I'lie  more  I  fatigue 
myself,  the  better  my  mind  is  for  the  rest  of  the 
day ;  and  then  my  evenings  acquire  that  calm,  that 
prosti-ation  and  languor,  that  are  such  a  happintaw 
to  me.  To-tiay  I  fenced  for  an  hour,  wrote  an  ode 
to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  copied  it  out,  ate  six  bis- 
cuits, drank  four  bottles  of  soda-water,  read  the  rest 
of  the  time,  and  then  gsive  a  load  of  advice  to  poor 
n about  bis  mistress,  who  torments  him  intoler- 
ably, enough  to  make  bim  connuniptive.     Ah  !  to  be 

sure,  it  8uit»!  me  well  to  be  giving  lessons  to ; 

it  is  true  they  are  thrown  to  the  winds."  • 

This  desire  of  giving  mind  dominion  over  matter 
18  shown  equally  in  all  his  tastes,  all  his  prcfercucos. 
Beauty  in  art  consisted  wholly  for  him  in  the  expres- 
sioti  ofheart  and  soul,  lie  had  a  horror  of  realism  in 
art ;  the  I'"lemish  scliool  inspired  bim  with  a  sort  of 
nausea.  Certain  material  points  of  beauty  in  women, 
that  oi'c  genenilly  admired,  liad  no  beauty  for  him. 
•  Mw>i«,ms. 
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The  nmnlc  lie  likod,  nud  of  whicli  ho  never  gtew 
tired,  was  not  brilliant  or  diffictdt,  but  ^iraple;  tliut 
which  awakens  the  tncmt  dclionte  sentiments  of  tbo 
iwui,  which  brings  tears  to  the  oye. 

"  I  have  known  few  persons,"  mya  Moore,  "  more 
alivo  than  he  to  the  chanua  of  simple  music;  and  I 
have  often  seen  team  in  hii^  eye»  wlien  listening  to 
the  Irish  Melodies.  Among  those  tJint  caui^ed  him 
theee  emotions  was  tlie  one  b^lnning — 

**  Wbm  fiiiit  t  met  tbte,  wwm  imd  jon^." 

The  words  of  tJiis  melody,  Ijcsides  the  moral  senti- 
ment they  express,  also  admit  a  political  meaning. 
liOrd  Byron  rejected  this  meaning,  and  delivered  hiu 
lioul  0%-or,  with  tbo  liveliodt  emotion,  to  the  mure 
iiatural  sentiment  conveyed  in  the  song." 

"  Only  the  fear  of  seeming  to  affect  sensibility 
could  have  restrained  my  tears,"  he  snid  once,  on 
liearing  Mrs.  D sing 

"Could"atlliou1«k." 

"  Very  often,"  said  Mmc.  G ,  *'  I  have  seen  him 

witJi  tears  in  his  eyes  when  I  was  playing  favourite 
airs  to  him  on  the  piano,  of  which  he  never  got 
tired."' 

Slendiill  also  apcaks  of  Lord  Bynms  emotion  while 
listening  to  a  piece  of  music  by  Mayer  at  Milan,  and 
says  that  if  lie  lived  a  hundred  yejirs  he  co»d<l  never 
forget  the  divine  expi-cssiou  of  his  physiognomy  while 
thus  engaged. 

At  most.  Lord  Byron  could  only  admire  for  a  mo- 
ment material  beauty  without  expression  in  womcu ; 

•  Sm  '  LUo  iu  Itnly.' 
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it  mi'ffht.  give  riw  to  sensations,  but  could  never 
inspire  bitu  with  the  eliglitcel  eeutitncnt. 

*\Ve  liavo  Baid  enough  of  the  female  characters  lie 
creatL-d :  eiwect  incaniatioiiti  of  tlie  most  amiable 
qualities  of  heart  and  eouL  Let  us  add  here,  that 
althoiigli  greatly  alive  to  beauty  of  form,  he  could 
not  believe  in  a  fine  woman's  delicate  feeling,  uule»i 
hur  beauty  were  accompanied  by  expreseton  denoting 
her  qualities  of  heart  and  mind.  Beauty  of  form,  of 
feature,  and  of  colour  were  nothing  to  him,  if  a 
woman  had  not  uIm)  b^uty  of  expression  ;  if  he 
could  not  Bce,  ho  said,  beauty  of  kouI  in  her  eyes. 
"  Beauty  and  goodness  have  alM-ays  been  associated 
in    my  idea,"  naid    he,   at   Genoa,  to   the  CounteKS 

B ,  "  for  in  my  experience  I  have  generally  seen 

thorn  go  together.  What  coustitutea  ti'ue  beauty 
for  me,"  added  he,  *'ie  the  soul  looking  through  llie 
eyes.  Sometimes  women  that  were  calle<i  beautiful 
Imvo  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  (»uld  never  in 
the  least  have  excited  my  feelings,  because  they 
wanted  physiognomy,  or  exprasaiou,  which  is  the 
name  thing ;  whilHt  othcrii,  scarcely  noticed,  quite 
struck  and  attractod  me  by  their  expression  of  face." 

He  admired   Lidy  C very  much,  becauso,  ho 

said,  her  beauty  expressed  purity,  peace,  dreaminess, 
giving  the  idea  that  she  had  never  inttpircd  or  ei- 
[>erienced  aught  but  holy  emotions,  lie  once  thought 
of  marrying  another  young  lady,  becauBO  she  excited 
the  same  i'eehngs.  All  the  women  who  more  or  less 
interested  him  in  England  were  remarkable  for  their 
intellect  or  their  education,  including  her  whom  he 
eelectcd  for  his  companion  through  life.  Only,  with 
ivgard  tn  her,  he  trusted  txH>  much  to  reputation  and 
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nppearanoc;   he  saw  wliat  she  had,  not  what  w: 
wanting'.     Sh«  was  in  i^reat  part  the  cause  nf  ) 
deadl^v  antipathy  to  regular  "  bhie  stockings ;"  but  tl 
did  not  change  the  nec««sitj-  of  intellect  for  exdti 
his  intcre»it    It  only  required,  lie  said,  for  the  d 
to  hide  the  colour  of  tlw  stockhiifii.     The  name  he  gav 
to  his  naturitl  daughter  belonged  to  a  Venetian  lat 
whose  cleverness  ho  admired,  and  with  whom  hil 
acquaintance  consisted  iu  a  mere  exchange  of  thougl 
Often  he  has  been  heard  to  eay  that  he  could  uev 
have  loved  a  silly  woman,  however  l>i;aulifnl ;  nor  j**! 
a  vulgar  woman,  whether  the  defect  were  the  result 
birth,  or  education,  or  tastes.     lie  felt  uo  attnicti 
for  that  stylo  of  women  since  called  '*  fa«t."      Kvcn 
among  the  light  cliaracters  whose  acquaintance  be 
jwrmitted  to   himself  at  Venice,   he  avoided    thow 
who  were  too  bold.    There   lived   then  at  Ventoa 

Mme.  V- ,  a  jwrfect  siren.     All  Venice  was  sit  h 

feet ;  Lord  Ityrou  would  not  know  lier,  and  at 
logna  he  refused  to  make  acquaintance  with  a  pci 

nf  still  higher  rank,  Counteis  M .  who  w;»a  U>ti 

charming  and  estimable,  but  who  bad  the  fault 
bis  eyes  of  attracting  too  much  general  :tdniirati(ii: 
Her  air  of  modesty  and  reserve  was  whnt  principall) 
drew  him  towank  MissMitbank.     At  Ferrara,  wliei 
be  met  Countess  Mosti  and  thought  her  umst  debg^t- 
fal,  he   did  not    feel   tlio   same  sympathy  for 
Bister,  who  waK,  Iwwever,  much  more  brilliant, 
whose  singing  excited  the  admiration  ofovury  one. 

In  order  to  U«  truly  love<l  by  Lord  Byron,  it  WM^ 
requisite  for  a  woman  to  live  in  a  sort  of  illasiv^f 
atmosphere  for  him,  to  appear  somewhat  like  an^ 
immaterial   being,  n' 


i^t- 
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ecetmiioi*.  Thenoe  aroee  Iuk  antipntliy  (cAhmdcrod 
^«  singular)  to  neo  tho  woman  he  lovc<l  eat.  In 
short,  spiritual  and  mnnly  in  his  habits,  he  ^vaa 
^K^iially  Po  with  his  pennon. 

^It  suffic-ed  to  see  his  fa»»,  upon  whioh  there  reigned 
uch  ^nl]pnes8*allied  to  so  much  dignity;  and  hia 
ook,  ne%'er  (o  !«  forgotten ;  and  thu  unrivalted 
mouth,  which  *M-'eraed  incapable  of  loudingf  itself  to 
any  material  use ;  a  simple  glance  enabled  one  to 
I  understand  that  this  privilog'od  being  was  endowed 
•with  all  noble  passions,  joined  to  an  instinctive  horror 
of  all  that  ifi  low  and  vulgar  in  human  nature.  '*  His 
l)eauty  was  quite  indcj)cndcnt  of  his  di-ess,"  said  Lady 

kBIessington. 
If,  then,  his  nails  wiufi  roneato  an  the  shotia  of  the 
ocean  (according  to  hor  expi-ession);  if  his  com- 
plexion waa  transparent;  hio  teeth  liki;  pearia;  hin 
hair  glossy  and  cnrling;  he  had  only  to  llmnk  Provi- 
dence for  having  lavished  on  him  and  preserved  to 
liim  so  many  free  gifts,  itut  it  is  not  easy  to  per- 
Boade  others  of  such  remarkable  exceptionft  to  the 
general  nde.  Those  who  dn  not  po«)ess  the  fianie 
advantages  are  innrpdulous;  and,  indeed,  there  were 
i>ot  wanting  |wrm:)nH  to  deny,  at  least  in  part,  that 
^^  Ike  had  them. 
|H  Soon  after  hi«  death  an  account  of  him  waa  pul»- 
1^^  lished  in  the  'London  Magazine,'  containing  some 
I  IruttiH  niixeti  up  with  a  heap  of  calnnniii's.  Amongst 
%  ether  things,  it  was  said  "  that  Lord  Byron  constantly 
^B  wore  gloves."  To  which  (>)unt  Pietro  Gamha  t^ 
^M  plied,  '•  TIkU  ix  not  irue ;  Loi-d  Byron  wore  (hem  less 
^  than  any  other  man  of  his  standing." 

Anotht-r   declared    that    his    fingem  wore    loaded 

I'ART  I.  2    il 
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with  rings ;  lio  only  wore  one,  which  was  a  token  ol 
aftection.  In  his  rooms  hanlly  oniinary  cointVmR 
oould  I«  founil.  Ho  waa  not  one  to  carry  aWui  with 
him  the  haliits  of  his  own  country.  Indeed,  his  habits 
coiisiiit«l  in  having  none.  During  his  travels, 
most  ditlicult  to  please  were  his  valet  and  other 
vant8.  "  On  his  last  journey,"  says  Count  Gamt 
"  he  pa88e<I  six  days  without  undrcesing." 

His  solo  eelf-indulgence  cons)f<;ted  in  frequent  bath- 
ing; for  his  only  craving  was  for  extreme  cleanli- 
ness. But,  jiwt  as  the  disciples  of  Epicurus  would 
never  have  adopted  his  regimen,  so  would  tliev 
equally  liave  refused  to  imitate  Hm  last  cnjoymentfl 
which  was  a  little  too  manlv  for  them,  for  his  bath? 
were  mostly  taken  on  Ocean's  hack ;  struggling 
agaiuKt  the  stormy  wave,  and  that  in  all  seasons,  up 
to  mld>l>eccmber.  Snch  was  the  fastidious  delicacy 
of  this  epicurean  !  * 

Hut  to  acknowledge  all  these  things,  or  even  an] 
thing  extraordinarily  good  in  the  autlior  of  'D< 
Jiinn,'  the  'Age  of  Bronze,'  the  'Vision;'  in  a 
so  tcanting  in  respett  for  the  weaknesses  of  his  motb< 
country;  in  a  poet  that  had  dared  to  chastise  poweiv 
fut  enemies,  and  the  limit  of  whose  audacity  was  not 
even  yet  known,  for  his  death  had  just  oondcnuicd, 
through  revcktiuns  and  imprudent  Inc^aphies,  nianv 
persons  and  thiugs  to  a  sorry  kind  of  immortality; 
to  praise  him,  declare  him  gniltlcss,  do  him  justice, 
• — truly  tliat  would  have  been  asking  too  much  from 
Kngland  at  that  time.    England  has  since  made  great 


*  "  He  wBB  mutv  a,  niKiital  faciii^  if  I  nm;  luw  thi*  phnac,''  ni<)  ' 
Pnrty,  who  ki.fiv  him  al  MiMolonghf,  "lliiui  mij  on*  I  rwf  »w;  he  Kv 
<iu  ihoit^blH  more  iluiii  on  IoikI." 
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Atridee  in  ihe  path  of  generona  toleration  and  even 

tovnrds  juatice  to  Lord  Byron.     For  vain  is  calumny 

after  a  time :    truth  destroys  calumny  by  evoking 

Acta.     These  form  a  clear  atmosphere,  wherein  truth 

ieoomes  luminous,  as  the  sun  in  its  atmosphere :  for 

Acts  give  birth  to  truth  and  are  mortal  to  calumny. 


END  OF   PART   I, 
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IE    CONflTANOr    OE    LORD    BYKON. 

ONO  Lord  Byron's  moral  virtues,  mny  we  count  that 
amslancy?  Men  in  general,  not  finding  thia  virtue 
in  their  own  lives,  rc-ruHe  to  WHevu  in  its  existence 
among  those  who,  in  exueption  to  the  common  rule, 
do  po«te«  it.  They  must  be  forced  to  this  act  of 
justioe  as  to  many  otliern.  This  i«  comprehensible ; 
instancy  i«  *»>  rare ! 

"  I  less  easily  bcllovc  constancy  in  men  than  nny- 
thlDg  else,"  says  Monlaiji^e,  "and  nothing  more- 
ean'ly  than  inconstancy." 

Beaidea  thn  difficiilties  common  1o  every  one, 
l^rd  Byron  Iwd  alwi  to  fight  :»gainat  those  difli* 
culties  pecuKar  to  his  »;enKitivd  nntnrc  and  his  vast' 
intelligence. 

"The  largest  minds,"  wiys  Racon,  "arc  the  least 
nst^mt,  lievaiise  ihcy  find  reasons  for  deliberating, 
here  others  only  see  occasion  for  acting."  ■  ■■"■■■■ 
But  if  these  difficulties  ovcrcjime  Lord  Bucon's 
nstancy,  could  they  have  the  Kime  jjower  over 
rd  Byron,  who  wsb  indeed  hin  equal  in  mind,  hut 
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his  opiHieito  in  comhict  and  etrength  of  soul? 
Tliere  fire  tlirpe  sorts  of  constancy  :  that  of  uilection, 
which  has  its  source  in  goo(hie(«  of  heart;  that  of 
taete,  flowing  from  hcaiity  of  soul ;  that  of  idea,  de- 
rived from  rectitude  of  intelligence. 

Did  Lord  Byron  possess  the  whole  of  theeCiOr  only 
a  pari?'  As  tliis  may  l>e  chiefly  proved,  not  from 
writings  or  words,  hnt  by  conduct,  let  ns  ask  the 
question  of  those  who  knew  him  personally  and  at 
all  periodft  of  hie*  life. 

Was  he  constant  in  his  ideas?  Moore,  speaking 
of  Lord  Hyron's  intellectual  faculties,  of  his  ^'aria- 
blouoffi,  of  whicli  he  makes  too  much,  for  ttio  reasons 
I  liave  mentioned,*  and  of  the  danger  to  which  it 
ex{>o6ed  his  couuif<tency  and  oneuew  of  chunicter, 
aay«i — 

VTho  oonscioitsnees,  indeed,  of  his  own  natural 
tendency  to  yield  thuu  to  every  chance  impression, 
and  change  with  every  passing  impulse,  was  not  only 
for  ever  present  trO  Iiis  niijul,  hut.,  aware  as  he  was  of 
the  suspicion  of  weaknci>s  attached  by  the  world  to 
any  retractation  or  aWndoinnent  of  long  professed 
opinions,  Imd  the  effect  of  keeping  him  in  thak 
general  Hue  of  consistency,  on  certain  great  subjects, 
which,  uot^«ittlstauding  occnsionul  fluctujitious  and 
contradictious  as  to  the  details  of  these  very  subjects, 
he  continued  to  preserve  throughout  life.  A  i>aiMagO 
fivui  one  of  his  manuscripts  will  show  how  eagn- 
cionsly  he  uaw  the  necessity  of  guArding  himself 
agsiinst  his  o\vn  instability  in  this  respect: — 'The 
world,'  he  says,  '  visits  change  of  politics  or  change 
qt  ;cotigiou  with  a  more  sevui-e  euusure  tlian  a  mer^. 
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•lifference  of  opMIon'wofild  ftppoar'to  ihe'to  3pee^v«^ 
BuL  there  must  be  somu  ix-asou  for  iiiis  Itielin^,  and  I 
think  it:  is  that  this  departure  ijrom  the  oarJiost  iuf 
ide»s  of  »ur  childhuod,  mid  from  the  latQ  of 
ODndiict  chosen  by  us  wbcii  we  fii'st  enter  into  pnhlic 
life,  have  been  wen  la  have  more  mischievous  rewults 
for  society,  and  to  prove  nioro  weakiietw  of  mind  tJiaii 
other  actionis,  in  theraseires  more  immoral.*" 

"  To  superficial  obner\'er8,"  saya  tJie  Hon.  OoK 
Stanhope,  "his  conduct  mig^ht  appear  uncertain  ;  and 
that  tvas  the  cutt}  aonii^timea,  )>iit  only  up  to  a  cerlahi; 
Hi8  genius  wm  limitless  and  versatile,  and  iir 
rionversation  he  psisBed  boldly  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
liffht  to  KcriouH  lopica ;  but  nevertheless,  upon  the 
■wiude  and  in  reaOty,  no  man  wa8  more  conatant,  I 
I  might  almost  say  more  oftstiieate,  tliaji  Lord  Byron  ot- 
^H  the  pursuit  of  great  objects.  For  instance,  in  religion 
^H  and  in  politico,  he  seemed  as  finn  as  a  rock,  though, 
^H  like  ft  rock,  he  was  sometimes  subject  to  great  sliocks,' 
^V  tij  the  oonvnlsions  of  nature  in  commotion.  ^Vhat  f' 
\  Affinn  is,  (hat  Lord  Byron  liad  very  fixed  opinions  on 
'inportant  matters.  It  is  not  from  tlio  opinioii  Ite 
Wislied  to  give  of  himself,  nor  from  what  he  allowed 
to  escape  his  lipx,  that'  1  could  have  drawn  this  oon- 
■i^hitiion ;  for,  in  conversing  with  ine  on  politics  or 
»«Ugion,  and  pairing  capriciously  over  tliia  latter 
^rabject,  nometimua  laughing  and  making  strings  of 
j«rtfi,  Iw  would  say  for  inBtance,  '  tlw.  more  I  think  iA« 
ttwre  I  doubf^'I  am  a  tkorowjk  sceptic;  but  1  find 
lese  words  contradicted  in  alt  fm  actions^  and  in  alt 
Ait  scntirnt7its  eeriousiv  &rj>rt\igt'd  from  clttkUwod  to  ileath. 
And  I  opine  that  although  occasionally  he  may  have 
ujipenred  eliaiigenble,  xtlll   he   idwuvs  came  Imck  tn 
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oertAin  fixed  ideas  in  hiii  mind ;  Uiat  he  always  enUsi- 
taincd  a  conKUnt  attichment  to  liberty,  according 
to  bin  notions  of  liberty ;  and  that,  although  not 
orthodox  in  religion,  he  Jirtnit/  beHcved  in  the  exis- 
tence of  a  God.  It  is  then  e<|ii.illy  false  tti  repreaunt 
him  as  an  atheist  or  ns  an  orthodox  Chn^ititi.  Lord 
Byron  vnta,  an  Ije  often  told  me,  a  Uu/nttUfh  dew>i."* 

It  would  be  cnsy  to  prove  in  a  tUotisaiid  ways  that, 
despite  the  danger  of  inconKtauey  resulting  from  \m 
great  nenoibility,  imagination,  nod  iulclloct,  no  ono, 
more  than  T,ord  Byron,  steadily  and  firmly  adhisred 
(hrottgh  life  in  his  actions  lo  the  princi|>le*i  which  con- 
stitute t?m  man  of  hotuntr.  Chances,  caprices,  inequali- 
ties of  temper,  which  are  to  sensitive  natures  what 
bubbloB  are  on  a  lake,  ail  (lis:ip[)«»r«l  when  these 
great  principles  roqiiired  to  be  acted  upon ;  and  tlie 
eflecia  even  of  his  well-nigh  inexhaustible  Iwuevo- 
lence  were  chcoked,  if  he  had  to  struggle  against 
bin  principles.  We  find  in  his  memonimiu.  Itilit: — 
"  I  like  (iuorgo  Byron  "  (his  cousin,  the  present  lord)  ; 
"  I  like  him  much  more  than  one  generally  does  one'a 
lieire.  He  is  a  fine  fellow.  I  would  do  anything  to 
aee  him  advance  in  his  career  an  a  sailor;  un'/l/uti//, 
Gxxxpt  apo/itatiar}"  (Loi-d  Byron  was  »  HVi^,  and 
his  oouttin  a  'Ion/.) 

Aa  it  IB  impossible  to  quote  everything,  1  will  only 
say  that  his  passion  for  firnincjw  atid  constancy  in  the 
priii4;ii>le«  of  honour,  went  so  far  as  to  ioHpire  him 
with  rt'pugiianoi!  for  thosu  charairtvrs  lackiitg  tho 
firmness  and  oneness  of  action  which  he  considered  It 
a  sacred  duty  to  jtrHctise.  It  ia  even  (o  tliis  sun> 
timunt  that  must  be  attributed   oertiiiu   auti()uthiu« 

•  Slaiiliopr,  lMfr>-,  2»S. 
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which  he  ex[>rese!eil,  sometimes  by  words  and  mme- 

CimeK  by  silence,  and  wliich  have  been  laid  to  totally 

diff«n'nt,  and  quite  impossible  inotives.    For  inirtance, 

bia  silence  concerning  Uhateaubriand,  eximtudve  of 

lis  little  (ivmpathy  for  the  individual   (a  silence  m> 

meh  resented  by  this  proud   vindictive  poet,  and 

>r  which  ho  revonpod  himself  in  different  ways),  waa 

It  caused  solely  by  the  radical  aniajfoniHrn  exJBting 

3tween  their  two  natureB.     Assmredly,  the  literarv 

lectation,  the  want  of  sincerity,  the  theatrical  and 

Icclniiiatory  nature  of  Chateau hriand's  soul,  who  was 

Csttively  ill  witli  inxatiablu  pride,  innate  and  in- 
rablc  ounui,  all  this  could  little  assimilate  with  the 
Himplicity,  sincerity,  pasaiatiate  tenderness  and  devo- 
ti^in  of  LonI  Byron.  But  his  repugnance  was  4«pe- 
cially  directed  against  the  sct'ptic,  who  made  biniH-lf 
the  champion  of  uitliulicism,  and  the  liberal  who  d[h 
held  the  divine  right  of  kings.* 
H  A  few  days  before  Lord  Hyron  set  out  for  tiis  last 
^%iimey  to  Greece,  a  young  man  (M.  Conllmann) 
rived  at  Genoa,  bringing  him  the  admiring  homage 
many  celebrated  men  in  France,  who  sent  him 
jeir  respective  works.  Among  the  number  were 
)elavigne  and  Lamartine.  Chateaubriand,  of  course, 
"wan  conspicuous  by  his  absence :  but  an  anecdote 
Couilraann  related,  of  what  had  just  occurred  at  Turin, 
greatlv  amused  Lonl  Byron.  Chateaubriand  had  lately 
been  presented  in  his  capacity  of  Amliaasador,  where- 
upon the  Queen  said  to  him  :  *'  Are  you  any  relation 
to  that  Chateaubriand  who  Ims  written  sonuthing  ?" 
Lord  Byron,  laughing  heartily  at  the  anecdote, 
led  to  go  and  ro])eat  it  to  the  Countess  (a^—  . 

•  Sti-  Sftinto-ltetive,  vol.  i.,  i».  2tM}. 
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■  Tiie  HaitiL'  Hentinwiit  had  di^DucUaiitcd  tiiin  with 
Mouti,  wboTQ  ho  had  so  mnch  ndmiretl  at  Milau,  and 
wJtJi  eeveral  nttier  rival  poete. 

When  Lord  Byroii  henrd  it  said  of  nny  one, 
has  changed  Hides,  Ite  has  almiidoned  hin  jxirty.  he 
haa  forfeited  his  word,"  one  inig'ht  feci  sore  ihat  all  ' 
his  natural  indnlgenw,  generally  so  Rreat,  was  jfonc : 
he  IcKtkud  upou  such  a  fault  aa  forming  ouly  a 
despicable  ^uriety  of  the  vice  he  iiovor  forgave,  viz^ 
rintriith.  At  mogt,  ho  could  ouly  make  aii  csOBptinu 
in  favow  of  women. 

..  **  I  have  received  a  very  pretty  note  from  Madame 
de  Stai'l,"  we  i-cad  in  hin  memoranda  of  J8l3  ;  '*  he* 
works  are  my  delight,  and  she  alsti  (for  half  an 
hour).  But  I  do  not  like  her  polilica,  or,  at  lea^t, 
Vr  ehatifjts  in  politics.  If  nlie  had  been,  aqtmUa  tA 
incepio,  that  would  be  nothinpr.    But,  she  is  a  woman 

ami,  intellectually,  she  has  done  more. 

than  all  the  rcet  of  hor  sox  put  to^rother." 

NevertJieless,  couatancy  in  idea  bein^  aubwrvicnt 
to  tlie  c^msent  of  the  niinil,  must  nndoubtwJIy  have 
undergone  oscillations  witJi  Lord  Byrou.  That  was, 
liowever,  only  tiie  cane  witli  regard  to  icleas  which 
could  be  discuMaed.and  which  required  to  [«*«  through 
the  oi'deal  of  long  reflection  and  praclioe,  before 
being  fully  adopted  by  him.  But  roligious  ideas 
were  not  of  this  number;  on  the  contrary,  they 
held  the  tirst  place  in  the  otder  of  thoao  to  be 
accepttni  and  raiKefl  into  prindples  by  every  man  of 
honour  and  good  sense.  For,  whatever  may  have 
been  hiu  lluctuationK  with  regard  to  certain  jwints  of 
religious  doctrine,  »ects  and  modoe  of  woivfaip,  li  it 
certain  that  in  great  fuudameutal  mattera  bit;  miud 
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lever  serioasly  doubted,  and  thtts  escaped  tlie  in- 
^uence  of  friends  lees  sensible, — of  MatJiews  in  his 
early  youth,  and  of  Shelley  at  a  later  period.*     That 
touching  Prayer  to   the  Divinity,  written   ia   boy- 
hood^ and  which  is  k>  full  of  hope  and  fattli  in  tlie 
soul's  immortality,  and    in  the  exisUmoe  of  a  per- 
I        sonal  God,  he   might  have  signed  again  wlicn  ho 
L       came  to  act  instead  of  writing,  ad  also  on  his  death- 
■  bed.t 

^1  Detween  the  commencement  of  his  career  at  eigh- 
^M  teen  and  its  clow  at  the  age  of  tliirty-«ix,  it  is  easy 
^^  to  see,  by  his  language,  comsipundenue,  and  works, 
^P  tiiat  his  mind  bad  passed  succet^sivcly  through 
'  different  phases  before  arriving  at  the  last  result. 
The  reiigioiis  ideal  is  more  or  loss  clear.  Never- 
theless, on©  perceives  a  golden  ray  ever  preBent, 
connecting  tlie  different  {terioda  of  his  life,  keeping 
Dp  heat  and  light  in  his  »oul,  and  giving  unity  to 
bis  whole  cnruer.  Hope,  desire,  and  I  may  almost 
say,  a  sort  of  latent  faith,  always  iufloenced  bim 
tmtil  they  merged  into  the  conviction  wlio^e  light 
never  more  alxindoned  him. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age,  while  at  Harrow,  he  fought 
witJi  liOrd  Calthorpo  for  calling  him  an  eUheUi;  at 
eighteen,  ht*  wrote  his  beautiful  profession  of  faith 
in  the  Prayer  to  tl»e  Divinity,  and  in  the  touclting 
*Adieu,"  which  he  wrote  when  he  thought  he  wouM 
•oon  die.  At  ninetei^n,  giving  the  Vint  in  his  memo- 
raiida  of  books  already  read  (a  list  hardly  ciwlible), 
he  eajB :  **  With  regard  to  books  on  religion,  I  have 


*  Sec  chnplor  on 'ItrligiOQ.' 
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road  Btair,  Porteous,  TiHotson,  Hooker, — ull  very 
tiresome.  1  (lutust  books  alioul  rulififioti,  l)iit  I  adore 
and  love  my  God,  apart  from  the  blasphemotis  no- 
tions of  wctariaiitj,  itnd  without  believing  in  tlioir 
absurd  and  damnable  berc«ie8,  myNtcncK,  &<:."  At 
tweiity-oiie,  wliun  hv  had  fKLK?M>d  through  tJiv  double 
iuflueucu  cxercii^  by  Pagan  classical  literature  and 
GermaQ  philosophies,  and  was  in  a  traimitionL  state,  b» 
wrote  '  Childe  Harold  \  but  the  HCeptieal  teiiduneiea 
to  be  found  in  one  stanza  appear  like  a  bravado,  the 
result  of  spleen,  a  feeling  that  made  him  nullur 
and  whieb  he  wpeudUy  threw  aside.  For  he  wrote^ 
at  the  eaiuc  time,  the  stanza  upon  the  death  of  n 
friend,  whom  he  ho/ics  to  fn-e  agam  in  the  Iwtd  ^ 
souifr,  and  aftenvardfi,  the  elegies  to  Tbyrza,  wliieli 
are  full  of  faith  m  immortalitif.  At  thirty,  writing 
8ome  philooophieal  i-eQecUons  iu  hiu  memoraudumi 
book,  he  says :  **  One  cannot  doubt  the  immortality  of 
the  tiOuL" 

And,  elsewhere,  be  also  says  tbat  Chrisiianity. 
appears  to  huu  caseutially  founded  on  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  soul,  and  tliat,  for  tbi«  reaeou,  tha 
Christinn  materialism  of  Prie^itley  had  always  eitnick 
him  iw  being  a  deadly  sort  of  doctrine.  "  Believe,  if 
you  pleane,"  added  he,  "  in  the  material  resurrection 
of  the  body,  but  not  without  u  eoui ;  it  would  be 
cruel  indeed,  if,  after  having  had  a  soul  in  this  world 
(and  our  mind,  by  wlmtever  name  you  call  it,  is 
rottlly  a  soul),  we  were  to  be  separated  from  it  in  tlie 
other,  even  for  material  immortality  !  I  confess  my 
partiality  for  mind." 

Alluding  to  the  systeina  of  philosophy  that  do  not 
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admit  crealiou  according  to  Genesis,  ho  RiVB,  that 
"even  if  we  coiild  get  rid  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of  the 
>pp)e  niid  the  eer[>cnt,  we  eliould  not  know  wlmt  to 
put  in  their  place ;  that  the  ditticulty  wmild  not  be 
oven-ome;  that  thin|f«  must  have  had  n  heginning, 
it  matteni  not  when  and  how;  that  ci-cation  mvwt 
have  had  an  origin  and  a  Ci-eator.  For  creation  is 
much  more  natiiral  and  easy  to  imagiue  than  a  con- 
corrence  of  atoms ;  that  all  things  may  ho  traced  to 
tbeir  sources  oven  thoiigli  they  end  by  einpt\'ing 
iDlBelves  into  an  ocean." 

■We  have  seen  what  he  naid  to  Parry  upon  re- 
ligion* and  its  minietcrts  iijion  God  Almighty  and 
the  hope  of  enjoying  eternal  life,  only  a  few  weeks 
liefore  hu*  glorioua  death. 

And  when  the  hand  ot"  death  was  already  npon 
liiin,  a  few  moments  before  his  agony,  did  he  not  say 
thai  eternity  and  space  were  already  before  hiK  eyes, 
but  that  on  this  point,  thanks  to  God,  fu!  was  hapi»/ 
and  tranquil?  that  the  Ihougiit  of  living  eifmaUy,  of 
living  another  life,  was  a  great  consolation  to  him? 
that  Chriatianity  wa«  the  purest  and  raoHt  lilieral  of 
all  religions  (although  a  little  spoiled  by  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  often  the  worst  enemies  of  its  liberal  and 
charitable  doctrines) ;  hut  that,  as  to  the  questions  de- 
pending on  these  doctrines,  and  which  God  aloue,  all 
powerful,  can  detennine,  in  Him  alone  did  he  wish 
torcst? 

But  if  Lord  Byron  was  constant  to  a  certain  order 
of  ideas,  was  he  equally  constant  in  his  aftections  ? 
oore  again  shall  answer  : — 
"  The  KiAne  distrust  in   bis  own  Hteadiness,  thus 

•  Sc«  otuirtcr  on  •  B»liaion.* 
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keeping  alive  in  him  a  couscientiouB  self-watchfulneae 
concurred  not  a  little,  I  liave  no  doubt,  with  the 
innate  kincbefis  of  his  nature,  to  pr«u-rvu  so  coustnut 
unti  unbroken  the  greater  number  of  his  aUacbniente 
through  life — some  of  tliem,  tin  in  the  invtanoe  of  his 
motlier,  owing  evidently  more  to  a  sense  of  duty 
tban  of  real  affection,  the  coujiistency  with  wliicli,  hu 
creditj»bly  to  tite  strength  of  hib  character,  they  were 
maintained. " 

But,  putting  atiide  family  affectiont^  vrliui'o  con- 
(ttaucy  may  appear  a  duty  and  a  ncoewity,  let  ua  see 
what  Xx^rd  Byrou  was  in  afioctions  of  hia  own  ohoice, 
— Buch  aa  friendship  and  love,  where  inoonstanuy  is  a 
eiu  tliat  the  world  easily  forgivesi.  i 

We  have  &een  what  the  friendship  of  Lord  Byron 
uicajtt.  Death  destroyed  iteverul  of  the  young  uxiut- 
ences  wiUi  which  his  lieiirt  was  bound  up,  and  bis  first 
son-owa  H{>rang  from  thexe  misfortunes.  But  never  by 
hJ8  will,  caprice,  or  fault,  did  hu  lose  a  ningle  friend ! 
Even  tiie  wrongs  they  inflicted,  while  they  weighed 
upon  Ills  mind,  altered  his  opinions  Hometimue,  dis- 
pelled some  sweet  illusions  and  gricvetl  his  heart,  yet 
could  not  succeed  in  changing  it.  fie  contented  himr 
Helf  with  judging  the  individual  in  such  euse«,  sotne- 
times  with  pliitosophicat  indulgence  which  he  was 
only  too  much  accustomed  to  hide  under  the  veil  of 
pleasantry,  and  sometimes  in  showing  openly  how 
much  hie  heart  waB  wounded.* 

This  constancy  of  heart  that  ho  showed  in  friend- 
ship, was  it  equally  his  in  matters  of  love  ?  By  hia 
energy  of  soul,  unable  ever  to  foi^t  anything,  Lord 
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Ivroii  j)OBHe!*se<l  the  finrt  condition  towartiH  ponKtttncy 

^Jn  love.     t!outrary  to  those    tuistable    pei-sons   who 

^ky  that  tbey  cease  to  love,  for  the  simple  reamn  that 

^feiey  !mvu  alrendy  loved  too  laucb,  it  might  rather 

^tje  aaid  of  Lord  Byrou  that  he  still    loved  on  only 

bec^anse  he    had    loved.     In    all    his  ])oanifi,    he  has 

idealised  6delity  and   constancy   in    love.     All    the 

heroes  of  his  poems  are  faithfiil  aud  constant,  fnim 

Conrad,  Lara,  ScHm,  all  tho^o  of  the  Onontnl  poems 

of  his  youth,  np  to  those  of  his    later  life,  to  his 

^^ibiical  mysteries.     Even  the  angels,  the  seraphim, 

Hbi  tbat  beautiful  jKiem,  written  shortly  before  his 

^Beatb,  *Hca%'eii  and  Earth,'  prefer  suffering  to  in- 

c»jnBtancy, — to   forfeit    heaven    ratlier    than    rolum 

^jliem  without  their  beloved.      In  vain  the  archangel 

^^taphacl  presHcs  the  two  amorous  seraphim  to  come 

Inuk  to  the  celestial  sphere,  to  abandon  the  two 

sisters,  and  menaces  them.     Samiasa  replies  : — 

"  It  lUBy  iiol  be." : 
W<i  haT«  otuMvn,  *nil  will  «nd«re," 

The  jKiet  gives  it,  to  be  understood  that  tbey  will  he 

pmii^hed  ;  which  forms  tlie  moral  of  the  piece.     Don 

fuan  Um£ulf  refuses  the  love  of  a  beautiful  sultana, 

com  fidelity  to   the  remembrance   of  bis  llaidee; 

_  ad  when,  afterwards,  he  does  yield,  he  seems  to 

^V^r  with,  rather  than  to  have  sought  success.     One 

jls  that  this  idealisation  of  fidelity  and  constancy 

really  has  its  source  in   Lord   Byron's  liearl,  and 

not  in  his  imaginatiou.      Still,  however,  the  chief 

rftnd  imdeniable  proof  must  be  drawn  from  his  owA 

The  first  condition  for  jmlging  any  one  imi>artJally 
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witli  rejrard  to  iuconstoucy  in  love,  is  not  only  to 
know  the  facts  and  real  circumetancc*  connectefJ  witli 
an  intimacy,  but  es]>ecially  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
sontJnieht  ttj  whicli  the  nam<>  of  lovo  has  beeu  applied: 
We  are  aware  that^  at  fifteen  yeani  of  ago,  Lord 
ByrcrnV  henrt  was  already  under  tlie  influence  of 
a  youhg  girl  of  eighteen.*  Tlie  more  dinprojiortion 
of  age  prevenirt  such  an  affection  irom  offt-ringr  any 
groumlt)  on  wltidi  to  examine  hia  capalijlity  of  being 
constant.  It  is  well  known  how  much  sufferings 
tin's  early  ]«iB8ion  caused  him.  The  object  of  it.  after 
denying  liim  no  token  of  reciproc.il  love  that  was  iiino* 
cent,  giving  him  lier  picture,  agiveing  to  meetinga^ 
receiving  all  the  spontancouH,  innocent,  couUding, 
tenderness  of  his  young  and  ai'dent  heart,  lel't  him 
in  the  lurch  one  fine  day,  on  account  of  his  youthi 
in  order  to  many  a  fanhionablo,  vulgar  man.  And 
thus  did  she  destroy  the  charm  which  governed  his 
heart.  Precocious  n-flection,witli  its  accompaniment  of 
knowledge,  agitating,  confusing,  tlirowing  young  souls 
on  the  road  to  error,  succeeded  to  his  enchantment. 
He  then  began  (at  sixteen)  to  talk  of  vanished  illu- 
sions; and,  for  want  of  srtmetSiing  lietter.  allowed 
liinificlf  to  be  earned  away,  and  to  load  the  ordinary 
University  life.  He  evidently  only  did  what  others 
ididV'but  he  was  made  of  different  materials;  and 
while  they  thought  this  dissipation  very  natural,  and, 
tratupiil  in  their  iufen'onty,  Mieved  themselves  inno- 
cent, he  alone  disapproved  of  his  own  conduct  and 
blamed  it.  The  better  to  escape  all  this,  he  went 
in  eearch  of  forgctfulneBe  amid  the  fresli  breezes  of 
ocean,  across  tlie  Pyrenees,  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 

*  Sco  cb«{Mer  oa  ■  Oeui-rowty.' 
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civiliearion.     Yol,  after  two  yeare"  ti-avelling,  on  his 
return  to  Kn^land,  \m  soul  all  love,  his  heart  huruing 
with  uu  iiiliiiiU)  ardour,  through  that  iutoxicaliou  of 
success  which  weakens,  through  that  eagemetitt  for 
emotion  catiB&d  hy  Ihb  vivacity  of  niiud,  oud  even 
by  a  sort  of  psychological  ctiriosity,  Lord  Byron  did 
full  iuto  new  nttachmeiitx.     Auii  those  attachments, 
not  being  of  a  nature  that  could  stand  the  trial  of 
reflec:tion,  canwd  liim  to  give  up  known  for  unknown 
ohjccts.     But  Ilia  sdul  was  ever  agitated,  iu  comrao- 
tion,  and,  even  when  he  changetl.  it  was  through 
uccc-sxity  ratlter  tlian  ca]>rice.      In  order  to   eticape 
once  more  from  himtjelf,  from  the  ailuremeuts  of  the 
senaBft,  from  the  eR'ects  of  tin:  etithuiiiaiim  wliich  his 
nional  beauty  and  his  genius  excited  among  women, 
be  rewi!ve<l  to  take  refuge  iu  an  indifiBtjIuhlu  tic,  in  a 
formed  hy  duty,  not  love.     Porltap*  he  might 
lave  found  strength  fur  perseverance  iu  the  beauty 
r  the  eacrrifice.    Hih  bouI  was  quite  aijuahlo  of  JL    But 
jestiny  piu^ueid  liim  in  \m  choice,  uud  ren<Iered  it 
impORsihle.     To  his  miofortune,  he  marritid.  Mits  Mil- 
bank.*     Again  he  drifted  away  from  the  right  path, 
Hbut,  this  time,  with    the  resolution  of  keeping  his 
^leart  independent,  his  soul  free  and  unfettered  by 
Any  itidissoluhle  tie.f     liut  in  couiing  to  this  dctoi->- 
iutttion  at  the  agu  uf  tsventy -eight,  he  had  not  oou* 
IttHi  his  heart,  ever  athiret  for  iuBnitude.     Vaiidy 
16  sought  to  lull  it,  to  kcc'p  it  earthwards,  to  laugh  at 
is  own  aspinuionfr—useless   labour!      One  day  it 
troke  loose.    Nature  is  like  water;  sooner  or  later 
it  must  find  its  equilibrium.     From  tliat  day  forth 
'syche's  lamp  had  uo  uior«  light ;  reiI(x:tion  had  no 

•  Rce  cha|«ft  mi  '  Uufngiv'  t  Se^  '  I-lff  *<  Vrmw,  lU  Militn.' 
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more  power :  and  tlie  love  which  htui  taken  possesdJon 
of  hid  miul  ]i>l't  him  not  again,  ixit  ncct>m|Kinit!d  him 
to  bis  lost  tioiir,  throi}g;h  the  mrxlificntioiu  iiiovitAbte 
Tn  earthly  affeotiotw.  This  cotistancy  maintains 
thonccforth  witliout.  a  struggle,  bo  understood  at 
once ;  and  felt  that  the  unchanging  sentiment 
belonged  etjuaily  to  hi«  will  and  to  hie  dcMiny. 
**  Conium,  non  am'mam  mutaiU  *fto  It-oM  mare  etirrunt,'* 
wrote  he  one  day  at  Itavenna,  on  the  opening  paj?* 
of*  Jacopo  OrtiB,'  FoMcohi'M  work,  (hat  had  just  fellun 
into  bis  hands;  for  he  knew  that  no  one  oonld  read 
this  avowal  nf  hiti  heart  whure  he  bod  traced  it. 
After  having  remarked  tlie  strange  coincidence  by 
which  this  volume  was  brought  a  wfcimd  time  Iwfore 
him,  jtiHt  when  he  was,  as  once  before,  in  extreiiM 
flotation,  bo  continued  thus  : — 
"'  *'  Most  men  bewail  not  having  attained  the  object 
of  their  desires.  I  had  oftenei*  to  deplore  the  olrtnin- 
ing  mine,  for  I  cannot  love  modentttdy,  nor  quiet  my 
heart  with  mere  fruition.  Tito  letters  of  this  Italian 
W'erther  are  very  intercMting;  at  least  I  think  »o,  bnt 
my  presrait  feelings  hardly  render  ine  a  competent 
judge." 

Another  tinw,  a  volume  of  'Corinno,'  tran-^lated 
into  Italian,  fell  under  bis  notice  at  Itavenna.  In  the 
name  language,  which  no  one  then  about  bini  oould 
rea<l,  he  confided  to  tluH  Ixtok  the  secret  of  his  heart. 
and,  aOer  having  poured  out  its  fulness  in  words  of 
noble  melting  tendcrnew,  conclnde<l  thus:^ — "Think 
of  me  when  Alps  and  sea  sliati  separate  us;  biathat 
rcitt  mvtr  cotne  la  pam,  witcA*  t/ou  so  iriU  it." 

It  was  not  willed,  and  therefore  the  separation  did 
not  take  plane.     But,  aln»!  the  ibiy  t<rrivcil  wIiqk  Iii.- 
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^wis  so  eniangled  in  A 'mttifipKcitV  ftf  ^rtrtipl!«iions, 
and  lioiiour  spoke  so    loudly,  tliat.  both  sides   were 

K<""Tced  to  will  it, 
"Whoever  sliotikl  consider  tins  dcpsirturc  llic  result 
inconstancy,  is  incapable  to  form  an  estimate  of 
e  great  soul.      Hin  ailection,  that  hftd    lasted  for 
years,  adniittM  no  longer  of  any  uncAsiness,  for  it 
was  brought  into  complete  harmony  with  that  of  her 
he  loved.     Natni-ally  his  heart  underwent  the  trana- 
L^)rination.s  produced  Ity  time.     His  affection  was  gra- 
PBoally  acquiring  the  Rweetiieew  of  unchanging  frimid- 
ghip,  without  losing  the  cliarm  appertaining  to  ai-dour 
passion.     The  sacrifice  entailed  by  this  depai-tnre 
in    proportion   to  these  nentimentfl.      "  Orten," 
M- — — ,    "  during   the    pa«axge,    we    «iw    his 
t^ea  filleil  with  tears;"     The  widnesft  described  by 
r.  Barry  of  hia  last  visit  to  Albano  has  been  «ccn.* 
leee  tears  and  this  sadness  betray  the  extent  of  his 
lime  sacrifice!     And  then,  when  once  arrived  in 
Ireece,  although  determined  to  brave  all  Ihc  storms 
g&thering  above  hit)  head,  he  wrote  unceasingly  to 

Madame  G ,  with  that  eoae  and  simplicity  which 

ot  only  forlnde  any  exiijii^erBtion  of  sentiment,  but 
ivcD  mjidc  him  restrain  it»  expression ;  which  was 
also  rendered  im^ierative  by  the  circmiistanoes  then 
rrounding  her. 

'*  I  siiall  fnlfil  the  object  of  my  mission  from  the 
ounuuittee,  and  then  .  .  return  to  Italy.  .  .  Pray 
I  be  aa  cheerful  and  tranquil  as  you  can,  and  be  assured 
^B^t  there  is  nothing  liere  that  can  excite  anythinj;^ 
^bnt  a  wiijh  to  be  with  you  again,  though  wc  are 


very  kindly  ti'eated  hy  the  Kuglish  hero  of  all  do- 
scriptions." 


"  Set<t«mber  JU. 

T,, "  You  may  be  sure  tbat  tlie  moment  I  can  join  yoti 
again  win  be  as  welcome  to  im;  iw  at  any  period  of 
our  ac(]uaint:ince.  Thure  i»  uotliiug  very  attractive 
here'. to  occupy  my  attention;  but  both  honour  and 
iuclinatiou  demand  that  I  should  serve  the  Greek 
cause.  I  wish  tJiat  Ihin  cause,  an  well  an  the  nflhira 
of  Spiiiu,  wore  favourably  settled,  that  1  might 
retuiTt  to  Italy  and  relate  all  my  adventures  to 
you.'' 

■  Thus  ranch  for  his  constancy  when  he  truly  loveil. 
It  would  be  worth  in<)niry  how  many  men  and  how 
many  writers  have  carried  their  idi'al  of  constancy 
into  tlieir  own  lifu  to  a  higher  de^-ee  tJiaii  Lord 
Byron?  >Iy- opinion  is  tliut  if,  the  same  circum- 
Stunciw  jji^iveu,  the  number  went  n  little  l>eyond  ot», 
we  might  consider  tiie  result  very  satisractory.  ■ '  ' 
„1  After  having  ween  that  Loi-d  Byn>n  was  un- 
changeable iu  great  principles  and  idean,  an  soon  as 
hiH  mind  wiw  convincetl,  and  th;it  lie  was  constant  to 
all  the  true  »entimeutit  of  his  heart,  it  Btill  remaiuH 
^>  bo  shown  whether  he  was  equally  ih>  in  his  tactee 
and  habits. 

.  It  may  be  said  of  most  men  tliat  tliey  have  uo  cha- 
rackir,  buuiUiiC  they  often  vaiy  in  taste,  and  xvithout 
even  perceiving  it.  That  could  not  be  aesertod  of 
Lord  Byrou,  although  sometimes,  according  to  hia 
Belf-accnsJDg  custom^  he  decbrcd  himHcli'  to  !«  in- 
contitant. 


Ciijuv  t. 
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Tho  truth  is  that  ho  wru,  on  the  coutrary,  remnrk- 
a]}ly  steadfast  in  his  tastes.  Tho  jutturo  of  his  prefer- 
eiiCBa,  ntid  the  conclusions  to  lie  drawn  from  them,  will 
form  the  Bubject  of  another  chapter.  Wo  Bhiill  only 
^{Walc  of  tliem  here  as  relating  to  consttncy. 

"  We  ehail  often  havo  occaoion,"  tsAys  Moore,  "to 
i-'Umark  the  fulelity  t^  early  habits  and  tastes  which 
ilintiiijrnitihed  Lord  Byrou."  Mooro  then  olwerves 
tlio  extraordinarv  constancv  Lord  Bvron  sliowod  in 

■  ■  ■ 

cliiif^iii;;;  to  nil  tlie  impretisioii;^  of  youth;  ami  he 
Riidiioes  as  a  proof  the  care  with  which  ho  pi-efccrved 
tl»e  notOH  and  letters  written  by  his  favourite  com- 
mdua  at  Bchool,  even  when  they  were  younger  than 
hhii»;lf.  Thc»e  Iuttur»  lio  curiulied  witli  dates  and 
notes,  after  ycnrs  of  long  interval,  while  very  few  of 
his  childish  eflTiisions  Iiavu  been  kept  by  the  opposite 
[lartitw.  Moore  also  notes  several  other  features  of 
tills con8tancy,whieh  he  continued  to  practise throngh- 
out  life.  For  instaDco,  his  punctuality  in  answering 
letters  immediately,  despite  ,hiis  distaste  for  episto- 
lary efTuHions ;  and  hid  love  for  simple  mu^ic,  hucIi 
a(>  that  uf  the  bnllads  that  ust.'d  to  iittj-uct  him  at 
sixteen  to  Miss  Pigott's  ualooii.  it  wa»  partly  tiiis 
same  taste  tliat  made  him  enjoy  so  much,  at  twenty- 
Bijt,  the  evenings  he  passed  at  his  friend  Kinnaird's 
haOee  (M>mo  months  before  his  miuTinge,  the  last  of 
his  London  life),  when  .Moore  would  Bmg  Uin  favourite 
Rongs,  bringing  toni-s  to  Hyix>n'^  eyea.  And  it  was 
this  fiame  ta-tte  tliat  subsequently  drew  him  to  tho 

piano  at  which  Mndaino  Gt •  sat,  at  Ravonnn,  Piai, 

Geuoit;  and  wiiidi,  whon  slio  played  or  sung  Moiinrt's 
nnd  KoMsiniV  fovonrtte  motetB,  made  him  say  that  he 
no  longer  love<|  any  o(her  mysic  but  hers. 
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•  What  lie  had  once  loved  never  tiret!  him.  Memory 
wns  to  him  liko  nii  cnchniitcrH  wand,  throwing  »ome 
charm  into  <>bj«ct*i  which  in  themeelves  powsCBsed 
none.  He  loved  the  li^nd  where  he  h»d  loved,  how- 
ever naturally  unattractive  it  might  be  :  witnciiis  Ha- 
vcniuk,  and  Italy  in  g^meral. 

'*  l*039C8Bion  of  what  I  truly  lovo,"  eaid  Iw,  in  the 
very  rare  momenta  when  lie  did  himoelf  jiiAtice, "  does 
notdoy  nus."  Hu  loved  the  mountninti  of  Ore<«e, 
becftUBe  they  recalled  those  of  Scotland ;  he  woiiM 
hava  loved  other  mouutains,  because .  they  recnllod 

tlioee  of  Greece.  '   u.mi.i'//  .m  .-i-.l    I u 

iiiiA.  few  monthH  Iwfbre  his  death,  he  mid  in  his 
eliarming  poem  '  The  Island,'— 

"  Li.Htg  have  I  ronin'il  llircniKli  IaikIi  irl^icli  *rc  not  Oi^'ii'. 

AiImviI  111!)  Alp,  nUil  lovad  llio  A]«uuiih.', 

I|«vcrvil  f  ariuuiiua,  nuJ  btUcU  ths  atvcp 

Juvc'g  Mn  ami  Olymiiiii  pri'wn  tlii<  dcwj'; 
''  Bnt  *t  ma  not  nil  lon^'  nge^  Ion.-,  oot  all 

Tfirir  nnUiie  liuld  Bic  in  Uicir  thrilUoii  ibnll ; 

The  inrant  mi>l»m  still  «iiivivtil  tlie  buj, 

Aiitl  tj.'Cli'iia-'^r  wliU  Ilk  IuuIlM  uVr  I'roy, 
ll  UixM  Celtic  tnomi^d  irith  lite  riiry|ian  mniint. 

Auii  tlijiililnn-i  liun*  with  Caitaliu'a  cleui  fuiuit. 

For}:ivi-  luc,  Huiiicr's  titiinnial  iJimiIc! 

FoTs^rc  me,  Phwbnn!  tlmt  my  fnnoy  olniy'tl : 

Tlia  tiutlli  BDi)  nature  laiiglil  inc  lu  oAun 

Your  ticoncs  Rubtiiiw,  from  Uiom  faelovwl  Wore.''  * 

^^■  He  woidd  love  a  place  of  al>ode  becaase  he  bad 
loved  when  in  it.  The  »anie  with  roj?ard  to  a  dwell* 
inp,  a  walk,  a  melody,  a  perfume,  a  form,  and  even  a 
dkh ;  he  who  cai'ed  so  little  for  any  nort  of  food.  Ills 
phildish  iinprensions,  his  reatlinpfs  at  that  »gti,  had  u 
groat  deal  to  do  with  hifi  choice  of  poetic  Riilijcctd 
afterwardn;  and  wo  find  tliuin  again  roprodiioeil  even 


•  '  Tlip  iBlnn-l.*  i-ftnto  H,.  nunia  12. 
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''rn   Ilis  list  Ji-rimati*  work.     *  WM-iitr,'  written  ift 

vfucli  a  fine  morai   sense,  in  the  result  of  the  '  Oaii- 

-terimry  Tiile'  read  in  childhood.      Never  waa  man 

morc  constant  in  his  habita  and  taster  than  he;  and, 

indeed,  it  required  that  iridetinnhle  cliann   of  soni 

he  j^ofbiesticd,  and  which  pervaded  his  whole  being,  to 

prevent  monotony  from  perverting  this  quality  into  a 

feult.  "        "I 

-•  Why,  then,  have  his  hiog-rapherH  talked  ro  much  of 

tiis  mobility,  if  it  were  not  to  nmlte  Loitl  IJyron  pftfts 

I'rvr  a  creature  s^vayed  by  every  fresh  inipnl^e,  nnd 

mcftjmble  of  steady  foulinjf  ?     i  have  given  the  finrt 

Hbrsou  elsewhere.*    But  I  will  add  another,  naniely, 

thnt  they  have  tr,insferred  the  qualities  of  the  poet  lo 

the  vum  in  an  erionooua  uutnner;  thai  to  iJie  ver«»- 

■tility  of  his  genius  (one  of  \\h  great  giits,  and  which 

^Ver  belonged  to  him)  thoy  have  mided  mobility  of 

'■characfer.  such  as  often,  loo  often,  jieclm])**,  influenced 

^m»  fonverwition,  atid  tinctured  his  pxfernal  fictitious 

Tiuture.     But  they  have  domj  so  mthoHt  examining 

4tl8 '  Mlions,   without  refli^ng  that  this  mobility 

v^nifihed  Mt  it  wa»  written,  or  iu  the  light  play  of 

his  witty  oonvcreation,  or  the  trivial  acts  of  his  life. 

Otherwise  tliey  would  have  lieen  for<?ed  (o  confess, 

that  it  never  had  any  iui!uenoc  on  his  conduct  in 

matters  of  moment,  that  he  was  persevering  and  firm 

to  an  extremely  ran;  degi'ee  in  all  things  esuential  and 

which  constitute  man  in  his  moral  and  sociol  cajxicitjf. 

We  may  then  Buin  up  by  waving  that  Lord  Byron 

generally  established  on  an  irapn^nable  itwk,  guarded 

by  unbending  pniiciples,  those  great  virtues  to  which 

principh'»  arc  e^^ential;  but  that,  ailtcr  inakiag  thet« 

•  See  ch«|rt«T  on  'Mobnity.' 
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treasures  Bccur© — for  treasures  they  are  to  tlie  man  of 
honmir  and  worth — onou  havinp  jilnced  (hem  boyoud 
the  rouch  of  sciitiibility  antl  sc-ntiiucul,  he  inay  nomi'- 
timeB  have  allowed  tliu  /e-tSfT  cirttms  (within  ordinnry 
buuiids)  such  indtilgviico  as  fiowed  from  hit;  kimlly 
oatiire,  and  such  as  his  yotith  rendered  nattiml  lo 
a  fetdiug  heart  iuid  ai'dent  iimi^nation.  luko  nil  men, 
he  WftB  only  tndy  firm  imdor  serious  circumstJinces, 
when  he  wished  to  show  energy  in  fulfilling  a  diify. 
Thus  Lord  Byi-ou  allowed  his  [wn  to  jest,  to  niitik 
the  follies  of  men  :  sometimes  attacking  tbem  liohlly 
in  front,  eometimvK  aiming  tight  arrows  iiiilant,  ridi- 
culiug,  chastising,  as  humour  or  fancy  promi>te<l ; 
and  he  gave  himself  the  siime  Iil)erty  of  language 
iu  private  couverHatiou,  accordirig  to  tlio  character 
of  tliose  with  whom  he  conversed.  On  all  these 
oecasiona  his  genius  undoubtedly  gave  it«eU'  up  to 
verwitility.  But  Jet  us  not  forget  that  all  that  which 
clianges  and  becomes  efihocd  in  lieai'tM  of  inconatant 
mood,  and  which  ought  not  to  change  in  men  of 
lionour  and  worth,  never  did  vary  in  liim.  Let  no 
ackuowledge,  in  short,  that,  if  mobility  belonged  to 
the  sensitive  [xirls  of  bis  niitnre,  ctflistancy  no  leas  char 
.raoteitsod  his  vwnd  and  hiuMeatual'  being. 


-■>!       I   1-. 
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iLL  tJio  moral  qnulities  that  flow  from  ener^ — 
mrage,  intrepiility,  fortitude ;  in  a  word,  self- 
control — shone  with  too  mucli  lustre  in  Lord  Byron's 
sonl  for  lis  to  pass  them  over  in  silence,  or  evm 
to  call  only  auporfieial  attention  to  them. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  Why  speak  of  his  courage? 

To  one  ever  called  it  in  question.    Besides,  iti  courage 

virtue?    It  is  hardly  a  quality;   in  rt^Iity  it  is 

)t  a  duty. — Yes,  undoubtedly,  that  is  tnie,  but  there 

i^arc  different  kinds  of  courage,  and  LonI  Byron's  was 

fiuch  a  peculiar  nature,  and  showed  iteelf  under 

Ifiuch  uncommon  circumstsinces  as  to  Justify  observar 

Ttion,  for  it  evinces  ei  quality  necessary  to  bo  noticed 

*by  all  who  seek  to  portray  his  great  soul  with  the 

wioh  of  arriving  at  a  close  resemblance. 

Whatever  virtue  may  be  allowed  to  belong  to 
[persona!  courage,  it  is  most  a^uredly  those  who  are 
'  endowed  by  nature  with  the  livelieRt  imaginations^ 
and  who  have,  therefore,  most  vividly  and  simul- 
Itaneously  before  their  eyes  all  the  remote  and 
|))ossible  consequencefl  of  danger,  that  are  most  de- 
trviog  of  whatever  praise  attends  the  exercise  of 
tthat  virtue." 

Certainly  Lfjnl  Byron  made  part  of  the  category, 
that  Moore  adds : — 
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"The  (smrage  of  lx)rd  Byron,  as  all  Inn  compa- 
iiioTiR  in  peril  testify,  was  of  that  noblewt  IcinH  wliicli 
risCK  with  the  f^'atiiCBs  of  the  occasiou,  aiid  l>ecoiue« 
the  more  self-collected  and  resisting  the  more  immi- 
nent the  dan^r." 

ThuB,  far  from  its  being  tJie  natural  impetuosity 
that  causes  rash  natures  to  rusk  into  tbugcr,  Loixl 
Byron's  oouragi?  waa  quite  as  much  the  result  of 
rcflectioD  an  of  imptiUe.  His  was  courage  of  Uk 
inMest  kind,  a  quality  mixed  up  with  other  fine 
moral  fiiculties,  shininj^-  with  light  of  itn  own,  yet 
ail  combining  to  lend  mutual  Instrc.  This  is,  indeed, 
what  ought  to  be  called /orftfw/^^  and  aelf-cotUrol,  and 
this  is  wUat  we  remark  in  Lord  B^tTon.  But^  iu 
order  not  to  sin  against  the  ecientific  clas«Ific:>tion 
u»9ed  by  moraliHtti,  and  which  requircu  eubniivitiiuiiii, 
we  will  isolate  it  for  a  moment,  and  examine  it 
under  the  naiuo  uf  courage,  pi'csence  of  mind,  luid 
coolness. ,  i,   i, . ,.,,  ,i  ■  i  ■■,  ,    .  , 

.,  Unaffected  m  his  bravery,  aa  tn  all  tliingB  else, 
Lord  Byrou  did  not  seek  dangers,  but  when  they 
presented  themselvoi  to  Uim  he  met  them  with  lufty 
intrepidity.  ,,.  ,,^,^ 

To  give  some  examples  —  and  the  difficiUty  is 
to  choose— liit  us  conHidcr  bini  under  different  cir- 
Qumstauces  tliat  occurred  during  Ins  first  travels  in 
tlio  East. 

I,,,  While  at  Malta  he  was  on  the  point  of  figliting 
a  duel,  tlu-ougl)  Homc  misuiider»tauding  with  au 
officer  on  Ueneral  Oakes'  staff.  The  meeting  bad 
been  fixed  for  an  early  liour,  but  Lord  B^'TUD  slept 
so  soundly  that  his  companion  was  obliged  to  awaken 
him.     On  arriving  at  the  Kpot,  whieh  was  nvsiv  tlie 
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fehorer  his  adverwiry  wain  hot  yet  there;  ami  Lord 
Byrou,  although  his  luggage  liad  ahx-iidy  hocii  taken 
oil  hoaid  the  brig  that  was  to  convey  him  to  Albania, 
wished  to  give  him  the  chance  at  least  of  another 
hour.  During  all  this  lung  interval  he  amtineil  htm- 
sctf  very  quietly  walking  about  the  bench  perfectly 
unconcerned. 

At  loMt  au  officer,  sent  by  his  aiitagoniBt,  arrived 

ou  Che  ground,  bringing  not  only  an  explanation  of 

liow    the    delay    hud    arittcn,    but   likewise    all    tJra 

cxciisedi   and   eatistaction    Loixl    Byj'on    coidd    desire 

f(ir    the   sup|K>i)ed  ofl'enoe.      Thus'  the  duel  did  Dot 

take  place. 

The  gentlemiui  who  wae  to  be  his  second  could 

uot  sufliciently  f>rait)e  the  coolncen  and  firm  courage 

dmwu  by  Lord  Byron  throaghout  this  affair.  "  > 

Some  time  later  Iiord  liyron  was  on  the  mountains 

of  Kpirus  with  his  friend  and  fellow-ti-aveller,  Mr. 

HoUionse    (now    Lord    Itrongbton).      These   monn- 

tains   being  then  infected  with  l>aiiditti,  they  were 

^ccoinpamed    by  a    numerous  escort,   and   oven   by 

vue  of  ttte  Bccretai'ies,  as  well  ne  several  retainers 

belonging    to    the    famous  Ali  Pasha   of  Joannina, 

■whom  they  had  just  been  visiting.     One  evem'ng, 

seeing  a  storm  im]>eudiug,   Mr.  Hohhoose  hastened 

bou  iu  front  with  part  of  their  suite,  in  order  eooner 

to  reach  a  neighbouring  Iinmlet,  and  get  shelter  pre- 

fKuvd.     Liird  JJyrou  foUowed  with  ihe  i-omainder  of 

the  escort.     Before  he  could  anive,  however,  tlie 

tttorm  btu'st,  and  soon  hc-came  terrific.    Mr.  Hobhouse, 

who  had  long  Ijcen  sifc  under  cover  in  the  village, 

^jDuxdd  see  nothing  of  his  fnend. 

It  W)i«  Mven  in  the  oveuiug,"  says  Mr.  Uobhoueo, 
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in  his  account  of  it,  "  and  the  fury  of  ilw  storm  had 
Itecomo  quite  iilarrain^.  Never  before  or  nince  have 
1  -witiiGtiHid  one  no  torriblo.  Tho  roof  of  the  hovel 
in  which  wu  hitd  taken  shelter  tivinlilod  U>nent(l 
violent  fcusts  of  ruin  and  wind,  nnd  the  tliunder  kept 
roaring  withont  intermissian.  for  the  ooho  from  one 
mountain  crcM  had  uot  ceawed  cro  another  frijfhtful 
enisli  broke  above  our  hcails.  The  plain,  and  distiint 
hills,  vixible  tJiroiij^h  the  chinks  of  tlie  hnt,  ftocuied 
on  fire.  In  ahori.,  the  tempest  waa  terrific;  qtiit« 
worthy  of  tho  .hipiter  of  ancient  Greece.  Tlio 
pcatsante,  no  lets  religious  than  tlioir  anocHtom,  cun- 
fesaed  tlieir  fears ;  the  women  were  crying*  around, 
and  tho  men,  at  ovory  now  llatili  of  li^tning,  in- 
voked the  name  of  Ood,  making  the  dign  of  tite 
croee." 

>  Hoanwbilo  liount  passed,  midnight  drew  near,  the 
etorm  was  for  from  abating,  and  Lord  Byron  had  uot 
appealed.  Mr.  Uobltoutw,  in  gix-at  alarm,  ordered 
fireH  to  be  Uglited  on  the  heights,  and  guoK  to  b«>  lot 
off  in  all  dtreutiona.  At  length,  townrdit  one  in  tho 
morning,  »  uuiu,  all  pnic  and  panic-stricken,  wrnked 
tJirough  to  tlie  slctn,  auddenly  entered  the  cabin, 
making  loud  crie^,  oxclamationti,  and  gcstureB  of 
d((«pair.  He  belonged  to  the  cuoort,  and  ei)eedrly 
Tulatcd  the  danger  to  which  tliey  had  Ixwn  exposed, 
and  in  which  Lord  Byivm  »nd  his  followers  Ktill  wcro, 
and  urging  the  necessity  for  aonditig  off  at  onco 
horses,  guiiltw,  and  men  with  torehos,  lo  oxtricnio 
thcin  from  it. 

It  appCHi-rt  that  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  etorm, 
when  ouly  three  miles  fmm  tlie  village.  Lord  Byrou, 
through  the  fault  of  his  eiK»rty  lost  tho  right  path. 
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,lAftprw»ri<tefirigfll>out  as  cimnoe  difeCTeiT.Tii  oompliiifi 
igiiorauw!  of  tlifir  wliorualtouts,  nnd  oil  tbu  briuk  of 
procipicee,  they  had  stopped  at  last  near  a  Turkish 
cemetery  and  rioee  to  a  torrent,  which  they  had  he*n 
eurtbled  to  distidj^isli  tIirouf;rh  the  flashes  of  light- 
niitg.  l*ord  Byron  was  exposed  to  alt  t/te/ury  of  the 
offlrin  for  nine  eoTmcHtTre  hotirs ;  his  g^I^deJ^  instead  of 
lend)u<;^  him  any  a^ntancc,  only  inoreaMud  (he  gene- 
lal  confusion,  mnning  nbout  on  all  sides,  because 
they  had  been  menaced  with  dtath  by  the  drajjoinan 
George,  who,  in  a  ]>iiro.\y«ni  of  nige  and  fear,  had 
fired  off  his  pistols  without  warning  anybody,  and 
Lord  Hyron's  Englisli  servants,  fancying  they  wera 

.attacked  by  robbfrs,  act  up  loud  cries. 

It  was  three  in  the  moniing  before  the  party  conld 
reach  the  slielter  when;  thoir  friends  awaited  them. 
])nring  these  nine  consecutive  hoars  of  danger,  Loi-d 

f-Byron  never  once  lost  his  sell-powession  or  serenity, 

'l>r  even  that  pleiwant  vein  of  Immour  which  mada 
hiin  always  see  the  ridiculous  sidu  of  things. 

About  the  same  pi-riod  Ijoni  Byron  aud  his  com- 
miori,  after  hnving  visited  Eleiieis,  were  obliged', 
by  stress  of  weather,  to  stop  some  days  at  Keratea. 
Having  litaid  of  a  wonderful  cavum  aitualed  on 
Mount  Parn<?,  they  determined  to  visit  it,  Oa 
annving  at  the  entrance  Ihey  lighted  torches  of 
resinous  wood,  and,  preceded  Iiy  a  guide,  penetrated 
thwugh  a  small  aperture,  dragging  themselves  along 
the  ground  until  they  readied  a  sort  of  subterranean 
hall,  ornamented  with  arcades  and  high  cupolas  of 
crystal,  flup[Jor(ed  by  otdumns  of  shining  nmrcasite; 
the  hall  itsulf  opened  out  into  large  horizontal 
chambers,  or  ett»e  conducted  to  dark,  deep  yawning 
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abywuu  towunlH  thu  centre  of  tlm  mouutaiu.  Al'tui' 
linviiig  strayed  from  one  grotto  to  anotbor,  t)io  tra- 
vellers arrived  ntar  a  fountain  of  crystal  water. 
Tboro  they  Btop])U(I,  till,  ijcoiiig  tlieir  torchoK  wuike 
l«iw,  they  thought  of  retracing  their  steps.  But, 
iidur  wiilkiii^  r^ir  HOme  miiiuteti  in  the  laliyriiith, 
thoy  again  found  themselvcM  Uisidc  llic  myuterious 
fountain.  Then  tliey  grew  idarmed,  for  their  guide 
acknowledged  with  terror  Uiai  h<i  luid  j'onjotUn  tM 
itinerary  of  the  carem,  and  »o  loiiffer  knew  wA^v  to  ^fuul 
(ke  outlet. 

Wliilo  they  were  wandering  thus  from  ouo  grotto 
to  another,  in  a  sort  of  despair,  and  oocasiontUly 
dragging  themtiolvcis  along  to  get  thri>ugh  narrow 
openings,  their  last  torch  was  consumed.  They  ro* 
ifiuincd  a  long  time  in  total  darkness,  not  knowing 
ivhat  to  do,  when,  ott  if  by  miracle,  a  feeble  ray  of 
light  made  itseJf  visible,  and,  directing  their  etept; 
towards  it,  they  ended  by  reaching  tlte  month  of  the 
cavern.  Certainly  it  would  be  diilicult  to  meet  with  a 
more  alarming  situation.  Mr.  Ilobhouge,  while  con- 
fiwHing  that  for  liome  momenta  it  liad  been  ini[iowtible 
to  look  forward  to  anything  else  but  the  clianeti  of  a 
horrible  death,  <leclared  that,  not  only  Lord  Byron's 
presence  of  mind  nud  coolness  were  admirable  in  the 
teeth  of  such  a  prottpoct,  but  also  tlint  his  pkyful 
humour  never  faivKik  him,  and  heljHxl  to  keep  up 
their  spirits  during  minutes  that  must  have  eeemod 
years  to  all  of  tliuni. 

•,.  It  wa»  dming  tliifi  t^uoe  joui-ney  that,  finding  the 
mount-tins  which  sei>arated  them  from  llie  Morea 
Were  infcMleJ  witli  bsinditti,  they  emiwrked  on  U-arJ 
a.vtisuil  of  war,  culled  the  '  Turk.'     A  tempeiit  bioke 
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uut,aii(l  it£  violence,  joined  to  the  ignonuiwj  hetrayed 
by  tlie  captain  and  Kiilors,  jmt  the  vessc-l  in  ^^rwit 
danger.  8lup^vl-eck  Bccmed  iocvitaUc,  and  clo«o  at 
hand.  Nothing  wins  Uwird  on  Iwiml  but  cries,  btmeii- 
tiitioiis,  and  praycra.  Lord  Byron  alone  rttniaiiujd 
calntf  doing  overything  in  bis  power  to  conBole  and 
tincoitrngti  tJie  rest;  and  then  at  lengtji,  when  bo 
t>aw  Unit  bis  uQbrlH  wam  usuIuhi;,  ba  wrapped  biiuiiulf 
up  in  his  Albanian  oloftk,  and  lay  down  on  the  deck, 
goin;f  traaquiUjf  Jo  ,tite/i,  until  /ai«  i^vui4  daetdt!  hi« 
dediny.  ,1       1     ,         , 

After  liaving  given  his  mother  a  simple  de'5crii>- 
tion  of  this  Icmpogt,  bo  adds  :■:—'*  1  have  Icarnud  to 
philouophiiie  during  my  travels^  and,  if  I  Jiwl  not, 
what  Use  is  tberu  in  complaiiiijig?" 

And  Moore  aavs : — 
,ir"I  have  beard  the  jwct's  fellow-traveller  describe 
this  remarkable  instance  of  his  coolness  ami  courage 
uv*vn  b'till  more*  strikingly  than  it  i^^  beiu  tUitod  by 
himself.  Finding  tlmt  he  was  \inable  to  Iw  of  any 
liervioD  in  thu  cxortiona  wbich  their  very  wirious 
danger  called  for,  after  a  laugh  or  two  at  the  ixinic 
of  bis  valet,  he  not  only  wrapped  himwdf  up  and  lay 
downj  in  the  manner  bore  mentioned,  but,  wben 
their  difficulties  were  surmounted,  was  foimd  fast 
asleep." 

These  adventures  happened  to  him  when  he  was 
only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  wiUiin  the  o<mi>te 
of  a  few  weeks.  Hut  all  his  life  be  gave  the  siuue 
proof!}  of  courage  when  circuiastaucc«  called  ibr 
them. 

And  Hince  we  bnvo  chosen  theno  examples  from 
his  first  journey  into  Greece,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
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career,  let  ns  select  some  others  fi-om  the  last,  which 
took  pinre  near  it«  close. 

Mt.  H.  Brown  ha^■ing  been  asked  by  Lorxl  Hai*-' 
rington  what  liin  impi-eaeioiw  were  of  Lord  Byrou, 
replieJ,  "  Lord  Byron  was  extremely  calm  in  pr&- 
seiice  of  danger.  Here  are  two  inRtanccB  tliat  I 
wiUiesBcd  myself: — A  Greek,  uamed  (VistJintiiio  Za- 
liclii,  to  whom  his  Lonlship  had  given  his  pasrage, 
once  took  up  one  of  Manton's  pititols,  belonp^ng  ttt 
Lord  Byron.  It  wont  off  by  nccidont.  and  tfie  ball 
passed  quite  clr)fle  to  Lord  Byron's  temple.  Without 
the  least  oraoUon  Lord  Byron  began  (jxplainJug  to  tlie 
Greek  how  such  accidents  conid  be  avoided. 

"On  another  occasion,  near  the  Roman  coast,  we 
obser\'ed  a  suspicious-looking  little  vessel,  armed,  and 
ajijxirently  full  of  pc-ople.  h  was  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  war  with  Spain,  dui-ing  which  many  acts 
of  piracy  had  been  committed  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  irtir  captain  was  much  alarmed.  We  were  fol- 
lowed all  day  by  this  vessel,  and,  towards  evening, 
it  seemed  so  ready  for  action  that  we  no  longer 
doubted  being  attacked.  However  a  breeRe  arose, 
and  darkness  came  on  soon  after,  whereupon  we  lost 
sight  of  it.  Lord  Byron,  while  the  danger  lasted, 
remained  perfectly  calm,  giving  his  orders  with  the 
greatest  tranquillity  and  n;(lection."  • 

And  Lord  Harrington,  then  Colonel  Stanhojie, 
says  himself,  in  his  Esjifiv  on  Lord  Byron : — 

"  Lord  Byron  was  tlie  Uau  ideal  of  chivalry.  It 
niiglit  have  lowered  him  in  the  esteem  of  wiwj  men, 
if  he  had  not  given  such  extraordinary  proofs  of  the 
noblest  courage. 

'  Puny,  206. 
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K    "  Even  at  moments  of  the  greatest  danger,  I^ord 
^Byrou  coiiiempUded  death  with  p/iUowphioal  culm.    For 
instance,  at  the  moment  of  rettirniug  from  the  alarm- 
ing attack  wliicli  bad  «urpnRCil  liim  in  my  room  (at 
Miteolougbi),  he  immediately  asked,  with  tlio  most 
perfect  eelf-ptwsession,  whetlier  his  hfo  were  in  danger, 
as,  iu  that  ca«o,  he  re(]uircd  the  doctor  to  tell  Iiim  ik>, 
^or  he  iras  not  afraid  of  deaiA. 
^L|f' Shoiily  after  that    frightful    coDvul»on,    when, 
^TToakencd  by  loss  of  blood,  he  waa  lying  ou  his  bed 
)f  sufltfriiig,    with    his   nervous  a^ystem    complet^dy 
£on,  a  Wnd  of  mutiiioiu  SuHotes,  iu  their  splendid 
lir^'  costumes,  burst  suddenly  into  his  room,  brand- 
ling their  weapons,  and  loudly  dunianding   their 
ivagc  rights.     Lord  Uyron,  aa  if  electiified  by  the 
Ui«jx|>ect«d    act,  appeared    to    Imve    recovered  Ids 
health,  and,  tJio   more  the  SuUotea  cried  out  and 
tlireatened,  the  more  /us  cool  ccartu/e  triamphed.     The 
scene  teas  reaUy  tuhlime"  * 

And  Count  Ganiba,  in  his  interesting  nnrrative  of 
IJLord  Byron's  Litat  Journey  into  Greece,'  adds  :— 
\.  .fit  is  imposBibte  to  do  justice  to  the  cmUness  and 
[nanimity  Lord  Byron  showed  on  all  great  ooca- 
Under  oniliuiry  circumitlAuoes  he  was  irri- 
table, but  the  sight  of  danger  claimed  him  instantly, 
leetoring  the  free  exercise  of  all  lliu  faculticd  of  bis 
nUc  nature.      A  man   more   indomitable,  or  jirmer 
the    fuwr   of  dinujfr  than    iMrd   Jii/nti    ww,    nrver 
ied.'-i 
l^.i-iBut  enough  of  tliese  proofs,  which,  perlia|je,  say 
Snothing  new  to  the  reader.     JJevortliolees,  ae  they 
m^y  call  up  again  the  pleasHce  ever  aflorded  by  the 
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spocticle  of  groat  momi  l>oauly,  lot  lis  furtlier  a<Kl — 
tho  ijctter  to  set  forth  the  nature  oj'  IjOitI  liyron'i 
womlerCul  intrepitlity  in  fac«  of  danger — that  his 
energetic  mvl  loved  to  contemplate  those  6iihliui(^ 
thingd  in  Nature  that  are  iisiially  endunHl  wiih 
terror.  Tciuptwta,  the  thiinderV  roil,  tho  liglitninjy's 
ilanh — any  mysterious  (linpl»y  of  Nature's  forces,  m 
that  its  vioIciitMi  occasioned  neither  luiKfbrtune  no* 
sufTcTing  to  liensitive  heingn — nntUHed  iu  him  the 
keoncxt  Honso  of  i;njoymi}nt,  wliich  in  turn  ministered 
to  his  genius,  incipablo  of  finding  a)mplete  witisfao 
tion  in  the  U.-autiful,  and  over  yearning  jxigsioiialcly 
after  the  sublime.  ' ' 

As  to  hifl  fortitude,  that  «el('-contTol  which  ninlcos 
one  ficar  affliction  with  external  seninily,  Ixml  Hyron 
[MjHseswd  it  in  as  high  a  degree  as  he  did  iirmncKA 
with  regard  to  material  ohstacles  and  dimgers. 

lOndoweU  with  exqniflite  senBihility,  the  great  po(it 
u&KDredly  went  through  eniel  trials  during  his  stormy 
career;  but  instead  oC  ostentatiously  exhibiting  his 
sorroWH,  Lord  Uyitwi  on  many  ocowidns  rather  «xa^- 
geratod  the  delicacy  that  led  him  to  veil  them  iniil.r 
an  ap]>oarani^e  of  stwiciBm.  Only  very  rarely  did  hi« 
poetry  echo  hack  the  Hufteriiign  endured  within. 

Once,  iieverlheless,  ho  wishe*!,  and  rightJy,  to  per- 
petuate iu  his  verges  tlto  memory  of  the'  indignities 
heaped  upon  him  by  a  guilty  world.  lie  wlidied  that 
tho  great  Btriigglo  he  had  been  ohliged  to  stistain 
agaiiidt  his  destiny  ohoiild  not  Ikj  forgottt-n ;  he 
wished  to  show  how  much  his  heart  had  been  torn, 
his  hoped  sapped,  h'm  name  blighted  hy  the  deepest 
injuTies,  the  meanest  pei-tidy.  lie  had  seen,  ho  said, 
of,v(h^t.Lmings  wiU)  a  human  »timblanoewei'c  capable, 
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frvrnt  the  frightful  ronr  of  foftining  caliimnViolbe 

low  wliisper  of  vile  reptiles,  adroitly  tiistilHiig  poiaon: 
double-viniiged  Janufios,  >vho  Kapply  the  place  of 
words  by  the  langiiagie  of  the  eyes,  who  He  without 
saying  a  »tyIlublo,  imJ,  by  iliiit  of  a  shnig  or  an 
aflfected  sigh,  im|>03e  ou  fools  their  mispokuii  cahim- 

kllies.     Yen,  ho  had  to  undergo  all  tliat,  aud  for  ouco 
ho  wi«hed  it  to  be  known. 
He  owed  It  to  himself  to  make  this  complaint;  his 
Wtal  Hilfnco  would  havo  been  wrong;  it  was  necciS* 
^ary  onoe  for  all  to  defend  big  cftaracUr  aud  luputa- 
Jon,  and  when  he  ran  the  risk  of  losing  the  esteem 
<>f  the  world  his  eeusibility  could  not  sliow  it»elf  in 
too  lively  a  manner. 
^^     But  if  he  thut)  raised  his  voice  to  immortali:te  these 
^Plndignities,   it  was  not    beaiuse   he   recoiled   from 
Buffer!  ug. 

t'   "Let  liiui  come  forward,"  exclaime'.I  he,  "  wh<iover 
ias  feen  lue  bow  the  Itutd,  or  has  reuiarked  my  courage 
taiic  wllh  aufloriug." 
vMroady,  at  the  time  of  the  unexampled  persecution 
»tii«e<l  against  him  in  London,  when  the  tejKU'ation 
>m  hi^  wife  took  place,  be  wrote  to  Murray  :— 

"I'Vbrjiary  20th.  ISIO. 

*  You  need  not  be  in  any  apprebenwon  or  grief 

^1)  my  accoiuit.     "Were  I  to  be  I'catcn  down  by*  the 

?or]d  and  its  iuheritors,  I  should  have  succumbed 

many  things  years  ago.     Vou  must,  not  mistake 

iiy    not   bullying  for  dejection;    nor    imagine    that 

j«cau8e  I  feel,  I  am  to  faint,"* 

•  Moore,  'T^Uent,*  |>.  241. , 
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lu  atl  ho  wrote  at  thin  fstnl  period  of  his  life,  one 
perceives  the  wide  gupiiig  wound,  which  i»  however 
euduKHl  with  tho  strength  of  a  Titan,  who  at  twenty- 
nine  is  to  become  quite  a  philoHopher,  good,  g^iitJe, 
ulni<i«t  rutngoed. 

"llic  amd  Uli-.nrii  «ilh  tin  l..avii'«t  lend, 
Aiul  the  itM  >t>tH  ill  xili-iicir, — not  btuUiwM 
In  vain  tiiuuIJ  nui^li  ciiiiiij]!.:  !••;  \i  tl.iy, 
'lliin^i  of  ipiiiblii  1,1  i.{  wx'Ayw  ujixnl, 
EikIuk  ■ml  diiink  not,  wt  of  unblw  ulny 

M«}-  ii-inii.^rii  lo  bw,— it  n  but  r«rftd<or."* 

IJtiO  nil  those  who  feci  deeply  the  joys  and  giiefe 
of  Ihcu-  fellow-men,  Lojxl  Byron  had  received  from 
nature  all  that  could  render  In'ni  capable  of  mode- 
rating tJio  externHl  expreHHion  of  his  Eligibility, 
wlon  injustice  was  personal  to  himself.  Moreover^ 
circiiniHiance-s  ala»*?  had  only  too  much  favoured  t^e 
development  of  this  uohlc  lacalty  in  him.  Ifor,  very 
early,  ho  had  received  severe  letwoim  from  those 
terrible  masters  wlio  nurture  g^reat  souls  to  eelf-coti- 
tiwl ;  from  reverttcn,  vaiiinhed  illusionH,  perlli^  wrongs. 
The  »torms  however  it  was  bin  dentiuy  lo  encounter, 
though  violent,  not  only  did  not  cause  Uim  to  be 
shi]iwrccked,  hut  even  helped  to  encircle  liis  brow 
with  the  martyr's  halo. 

Rtit,  we  may  he  anlced,  whether  this  great  control 
which  Lord  Byron  oxcfcieed  «iver  Iiimself,  with 
regard  to  obstaclee,  dangers,  and  human  injustice, 
cxisicd  equally  with  regard  to  his  ow«  passions. 
To  those  who  should  dotilit  it,  and  who,  forget- 
ting (hat  Lord  Byron  only  lived  tlie  age  of-passioni^ 
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without  takinjr  into  consideration  all  the  circnmstancea 
that  rendered  diflicidt  to  liim  -what  is  easier  for  others, 
fhouM  pretend  thai  Lord  liyron  gave  way  to  his 
paisiwis  ofteiier  than  he  warred  against  them,  to  such 

kwe  would  say  :  "What  was  lie  doing,  then,  when,  nt 
barely  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  adopted  an  aiicho* 
rite's  regime,  so  as  to  render  his  son!  more  indepnufi'nt 
>f  matitT?     When  he  shut  hinoiicif  up  at  home,  with 
^e  self-imposed  task  of  wntinjo;  whole  poeme  before 
le  came  out,  in  order  to  orvrcome  hia  thmufhtu,  and 
^naintam   thern   in  a   liiie  coiiirary   to   that  winch  hi* 
jxxsawm   demanded  f     When,   grieved,   calumniated, 
utraged,  he  jrreferrtd  exile  raiher  than  yield  to  just 
rf»mtmeni,    and    in    order  to  avoid    the   danger   of 
ding  himself  in  mtiiations  where  he  might  not  have 

hilt  ndf -control?'' 
Have  they  forgotten  that  at  A'enice  he  sobjected 
himself  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  learning  languages 
»ir?rc  thati  difficult,  and  of  working  at  other  dry  studies, 
^in  order  to  jix  Aw  thoughts  on  them,  and  divert  them 
^■Rvm  reMntmenl  and  anger  ? 

^V    He  writes  to  Murray  :  "  \  find  the  Armenian  Ian- 

^Te^iRge,  whieh  in  doulde  (the  literary  and  the  mdgar 

tongue),  difficult,  but  not  insujwrably  so  (at  least  I 

Itopo  not).    I  Bhall  continue.     I  have  found  it  necee- 

,ry  to  chain  my  mind  down  to  very  severe  Btudies, 

d  as  thifl  is  the  motit  difficult  1  can  find  here,  it  will 

a  net  for  the  serpent." 

And  have  we  not  seen  him  overrome  him  elf,  just 

be  was  petting  out  to  go  where  his  heart  called 

m  (for,  uotwithhiandiiig  nil  his  efforts,  it  had  ceased 

he   independent),  and   thus  defer  a  journey  he 
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aighecl  ror,only  to exerciw tief» of  generosUy^and lUerate 
om  nf  hix  ff^adoliers  from  the  Atatrian  cotv^cription  ? 

If  a  tnio  biographvcoiiH  bowrlMen  of  Loni  Byron 
we  should  aee  a  constant  Rtni^le  going  on  in  this 
younfi;  man  ngiiinst  his  jiafttdono.  Ami  tmn  more  be 
auked  of  men  tliun  to  figlit  agnin^t  them?  Victory 
is  the  proof  and  the  reward  of  comhat.  If  aometimea, 
m  with  every  nmn,  victory  fnilbd  him,  oftcner  still  ho 
did  achieve  it ;  and  it  is  certain  that  hit*  great  dettire 
alwayx  wHti  to  free  himself  from  the  tynmny  of  his 
paswions. 

(liH  bust  trimuphH  wo-c  not  only  great — thoy  wi-re 
Bahlime. 

The  sadiiesH  that  over%vhelmed  him  during  th« 
latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Genoa  is  known.  The 
Btrnggles  he  li:id  l<i  imiintain  agninxt  his  own  heart 
may  bo  conceived. 

It  is  »!»<►  known  how,  being  driven  hack  into  port 
by  ft  storm,  lie  resolved  on  visiting  the  juilftc^  of 
Alharo;  and  it  may  well  be  imagine<l  tliat  the  hours- 
pHHsed  in  this  dwelling,  then  silent  and  dcertetl,  muet 
have  fi«emed  like  those  tlmt  count  as  years  of  anguish 
in  tbf  life  of  groat  and  feeling  souIh,  among  whom 
vinirins  of  the  future  float  before  the  over-excitud 
mind,  It  cannot  K-  doubted  tlmt  lie  would  then  wil- 
'liiigly  have  given  up  his  fatal  idwi  of  leaving  Italy; 
indeed  he  declared  so  to  Mr.  Harry,  who  was  with 
him ;  but  the  sontiracnt  of  his  own  dignity  and  of 
his  promise  given  triumplitHl  over  his  ieelingn. 

The  night  which  followed  this  gloomy  day  agiiin 
saw  Lonl  Byi-on  Htruggling  agiiia«t  stormy  waves, 
and  uot  oidy  rleterminixl  on  pursuing  his  voyago. 
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"but  aim  on  app«ariiip:  calm  and  serene  to  his  fellow- 

Ptraveliers. 
"Could  pt«oe,  however,  have  dwelt  withiu  hia 
sou)  ?  To  show  it  outwardly  must  he  not  have 
JBtrug^led  ? 
"  I  often  saw  Lord  Byron  dnring  his  last  voyage 
from  Genoa  to  Greece,"  «ays  Mr.  H.  Browne,  in  a 
letter  written  to  Colonel  Stanhope;  "I  often  saw 
/um  in  the  midst  of  the  grtatent  gaiety  suddenly 
beoome  pensive,  and  his  e;/fs  fill  tcith  tears,  doubtless 
from  some  painful  i-euuimLnince.  On  these  occasions 
ke  ^nerally  got  up  a7id  retired  to  the  solitude  of  his 
cabin." 

And  Colonel  Stanhope,  afterwards  Lord  Harruig- 

■n,  who  only  knew  Ijord  Byron  lateral  Missolonghi, 

80  says  :  "  I  have  often  obscTved  Lord  Byrou  in  the 

middle  of  some  gay  animated  converRation,  stop>  me- 

itate,  and  his  eyes  to  fill  with  tears." 

And  all  that  he  did  in  that  fatal  Greece,  wa«  it  not 

a  |)eii>ctuat    triimiph    over    him^df,    his    tastes,    his 

desiree,  the  wants  of  his  nature  and  his  heart  ? 

He  saw   nothing  in   Greece,  he   wrote  to  Mme. 

O ,  that   did    not   make  him  wish  to  return  to 

Italy,  and  yet  he  remained   in  Greei»,     He  would 

liave  preferred  waiting  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 

ct  he  eet  out  for  that  fatal  Missolonghi !     Liberal 

■y  principle,   and    arist,ooratic   by    b'rth,    taste,  and 

liabits,  he  was  condemned  to  continual  intercourse 

"with  vulgar,  turbulent,  barbarous  men,  to  come  into 

ntact  with  things  repug^nant  to  his  nature  and  hia 

and  to  struggle  against  a  thourand  difficulties 

thousand  torments,  moral  and  physical ;  he  felt. 
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and  knew,  that  even  life  would  fail  him  if  he  did  not 
leave  MiBsolonghi,  yet  he  remained.  Everything,  in 
short,  throughout  this  laet  stage  of  the  nohle  pilg^m, 
proclaima  hie  empire  over  self.  His  triumph  was 
always  beautiful,  and  often  Bublime,  but,  alae!  he 
paid  for  it  with  his  Hfe. 
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oxa  the  qualities  that  heloiigt^d  tu  hiEi  geniiui, 
th«  one  which  formed  its  cliief  ornament  has  boeu 
too  much  forgotten. 

Modeaty  constituted  a  heautiful  (juality  of  lu& 
If  it  lian  not  been  formally  denied  him ;  \t\ 
among;  those  whom  wo  term  lii«  biograpliers, 
Momo  have  conceded  modesty  as  pertaining  to  Lord 
Byron 'k  genius,  they  have  done  »o  timidly  'i  and  have 
at  the  same  Umc  iudirectly  denied  it  by  accimiug 
him  of  pride. 

Wati  Lord  Byron  proud  as  a  {wet  and  as  a  man  ? 
We  shall  have  occaaiun  to  answer  this  question  in 
another  chapter.  Here  we  shall  only  examine  his 
claliuB  to  modesty ;  and  we  say,  without  hesitatiou, 
that  it  was  as  great  in  him  as  it  has  ever  been  in 
others.  It  shineti  in  every  Hue  of  his  poetry  and 
hit)  prose,  at  every  age  and  in  all  the  circumstances 
of  bia  life. 

"  There  is  uo  real  modesty "  (says  a  great  moralist 
of  the  present  day)  "  without  diffidence  of  self,  in- 
spired by  a  deep  seniiti  of  the  hcAutiful  and  by  the 
fear  of  not  being  able  to  reach  the  perfection  we 

Egficeive." 
WAb  a   po«t,  Lord  Byrou   always   undervalued  or 
despised  hioiaulf.     As  a  man,  he  did  so  still  more ;  be 
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exag^mted  t\\i»  qmility  ew  far  U8  to  convert  it  into  a 
fault,  for  he  culumulateJ  liiiiiHelf. 

We  have  seen  how  unambitious  Lord  Byron  was 
as  a  cliilil,  and  with  what  facility  he  allowed  his 
oomi-adeK  to  surpaes  him  in  inteUcctua]  exercises, 
reserving  for  his  Bole  ambition  the  wish  of  excelling 
them  in  boyish  gamct>  and  in  bodily  exL-rciseti. 

As  a  youth  he  did  nothing  but  censure  his  own  ctm- 
duct,  wliich  was  not  at  all  difTcront  from  that  whicli  liis 
comrades  thought  allowable  in  tliemselves.  We  have 
suon  with  what  modetit  feeliiigK  he  [mbliidic-d  hitj  first 
poems ;  with  what  docility  lie  accepted  ci  itJcisms,  and 
jrielded  to  tlie  advice  of  friends  whom  he  esteemed. 

Wlieii  cniei  criticism  showed  him  neither  mercy 
Dor  justice,  notwitlistiindiiig  his  youthful  agv;,  he  lost, 
it  is  true,  serenity  and  moUeratiuu  of  spirit,  but  never 
once  put  aside  his  modesty. 

Instigated  by  a  patiisioD  for  truths  he  exclaims  in 
his  first  Siitire, — 

"  Tnith  I  rODM  taeae  tannine  bard,  anil  Kuldi  lit*  limiil 
To  drive  thi»  iMMtilasci!  rtum  out  thi'  Uiul." 

Certainly,  he  does  not  spare  censare  in  this 
passionate  satire ;  but,  while  inflicting  it,  he  ques- 
tions whether  he  should  be  the  one  to  apply  tho 
lash : — 

"  K'vn  I,  leut  tbiDkiut;  of  a  tfacmghtlMv  ibroiig. 
Just  (kill'd  Id  know  iIk'  H^lit  nnd  choow  Uie  wroog," 

It  was  during  the  time  of  his  first  travels  that 

.Lord  Byron  wrx)te  his  first  cAe/'-^Wwc;*  hut  so  little 

was  he  aware  of  poBMCSsing  great  faculties  that,  while 

jjuffering    from    the   exactions   and    torments    they 
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created  uithiti  him,  he  only  asked  in  rettini  some 
amusc-merii,  uu  occu]Miliou  for  loug  homn  af  HoHlmlb. 
Having  Wgim  *  Childe  Harold '  as  a  memorial  of 
hiB  iravelliug  impressioim,  he  coiumiiiiiuited  it,  uii 
his  retairn  to  I:!^uglund,  to  the  friend  who  had  becu 
Ills  companion  iJirou^rhotit.  Bnt.,  inijt,ead  of  meeting 
■with  imlulgcrice  and  cuconnigeuieut,  this  friend  only 
blamed  the  poem,  and  called  it  an  extravagant  con* 
ception. 

He  was,  nevertheless,  a    competent  judge  and   a 
poet  himself.     Why,  then,  such  severity?     Did  he 
viiib  to  sacrifice  ttie  poi^t  to  the  m:in,  fearing  for  his 
friend  lest  the  allusions  tlierein  made  iJiould  tend  fur* 
ther  weapons  to  the  miilici-  of  Imh  enemies?     iJid  he 
dread  for  bini^lf,  and  for  those  among  their  com uidus 
^ho,  two  years  hefore,  liad  donned  the  preacher's  garb 
at  Newstead  Ablwy,  lest  the  voice  of  public  opiuiou 
should  mi.v  them  up  in  the  pretended  dieordeiv  of 
%»liich  the  Abbey  had  been  the  theatre, and  which  the 
-jKKsm  cither  exagrprorated  or  invtuU:d?     Wliatsocver 
im  motive,  this  friend  was  not  c-crtainly  then  a  John 
of  Bologna  for  Lord  Byrtm  ;  but  the  modesty  of  the 
poet  8ur{ia>wed  llie  severity  of  his  judge:  for,  accept- 
ing the  blame  ag  if  it  were  merited,  he  restored  the 
poom  to  ilH  portfolio  with  such  humility  that  when 
Mr.  Dallas  afterwards  heard  of  it  almost  by  chance, 
and,  6red  with  entbnsiusm  on  reading  it,  pronounced 
this  extruvH^uit  thing  to  be  a  sublime  chef-tt wuwii, 
lie   had   the    greatest  difhculty  in  persuading  Ix)rd 
Byron  to  make  it  public. 

Gilford's  criticisms  were  always  received  by  Lord 

Byron  not  only  with  docility  and  modcHly  but  even 

.with  gratitude. 
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•  liu  never  IimL  uu  iXKuiiioii  of  blaming  liimRsIf  ae 
n  pout  au<l  ol"  dopix'ciatiug  bis  geuius.  Living  only 
for  iiffeution,  more  than  once  when  he  feared  that 
the  war  going  on  against  him  might  warp  feeling, 
be  wad  till  the  point  of  cou»igDiug  all  he  had  written 
to  the  flames;  of  doBtroying  for  ever  ever)'  voMtige 
of  it;  and  only  the  fear  of  banning  hitj  publisher 
made  him  at  last  withdraw  tlie  given  order. 

He  knew  only  how  to  praise  bis  rivals,  and  to 
ausiet  those  rwiiiiritig  help  or  eucoiiragement. 

Notwitlj!<tanding  the  favour  shown  him  by  tlie 
publie,  it,  always  ap)>cai'ed  to  him  that  be  would 
Weary  it  with  any  now  production. 

When  about  to  publish  the  '  IJrido  of  Abydos,"  be 
said,  "  i  know  what  I  riMk,  and  ^vitli  good  reason, — 
losing  the  small  reputation  I  have  gained  by  putting 
the  public  to  this  new  test ;  but  really  I  liuve  oeasod 
to  attach  any  importance  to  that.  I  write  and  pub- 
lish solely  for  the  sake  of  occupation,  to  draw  my 
tbougbtij  uwuy  from  reiility,  and  take  refuge  in  ima- 
ginatioQ,  however  dreadliil." 

In  1814,  when  Murrny  (who  was  thinking  of 
Mtablisliiiig  a  periodical  for  bringing  out  the  works 
of  living  authors)  conKult«d  Lord  Byron  on  tlie  aulj- 
jeot,  he,  whose  splendid  fame  bad  already  tbrown  all 
his  cotemporaries  into  the  ahade,  aoHwered  simply, 
that  supported  by  such  poets  as  Scott,  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  ami  many  others,  the  luidertaking  would 
of  course  succeed ;  and  that  for  liis  part,  he  would 
unite  with  Hobbouse  and   Moore  so   as  t«i  furnish 

occaBionnlly a  failure!  and  at  the  same  time  he 

made  uw  of  the  opportunity  t^i  praise  Campbell  and 
Canning. 


kHitt  meoioitiuduiu-book  i»  une  purpetual  recoi*^  ol* 

humility,  even  at  a  time  wJieu  the  public,  of  all 

38  Hud  scsxcK,  had  ninde  him  their  idol. 

Ailer    having   uxjji-essijd    in    his    memumada    for 

^bl3  his  suhlitiie  aspirations  ixiu^r  glory — that  is  to 

Hpr,  the  ha])piue«ii   he  should    experience    in  buiug 

^>t  a  ruler,  biU  a  gaUle  ami  bemfuctor  of  huiuuuty,  a 

W'mhinijton,  a  Franklin,  a  Ptnn;    "but  no,"  added 

iie;  "no,  I  shall  never  be  anything:  or  ralhor,  I 

shall  always  l>e  nothing.     The  most  I  can  hope  is 

'that  liouie  one  may  xay  of  me,  *  Jiv  might,  pa-haps,  if 

^B  would.' " 

B  The  low  eutimation  in  which  he  held  hin  poetical 
genius,  to  which  he  preferred  action,  amounted  almosit 
to  a  fault;  for  he  forgot  that  grand  and  beautiful 
truths,  coached  in  burning  wordii  and  lighted  up  by 
geiiiut«,  are  also  actions.  He  really  seemed  lo  have 
difficulty  in  forgiving  himself  for  writing  at  all. 
Kven  at  the  outset  of  his  litoraiy  cai-eer  bo  was 
indignant  with  his  publisher  for  having  taken  steps 

fith  Gift'ord  whicli  loukud  like  iidking  for  pmisc. 
"  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  a  scribbler,"  said  he, 
witliout  having  i^course  to  such  subterfuges  for 
tojttorting  prai»e  or  warding  off  critioism." 
^  "  I  have  never  contemplated  the  prospect,"  wrote 
H^  in  181!),  "of  occupying  a  permanent  place  in 
the  literature  of  my  (wuntry.  Those  who  know  mo 
^feet  are  awaru  of  that ;  and  they  also  know  that 
^'  have  been  considerably  astotiishti^l  at  even  the 
■^Miident  Buecettt  of  my  works,  never  having  flat- 
f^ved  any  one  person  or  party,  and  having  exprctated 
upinions  which  are  not  tliose  of  readers  in  general. 
£  I  could  littve  guessed  the  high  degree  of  attention 
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tl»t  has  lieen  awarded  to  tlicm,  I  (thould  oertninly 
have  inado  all  potiHiMo  offorts  to  merit  it.  But  I 
have  lived  abroad,  in  dis);»nt  countries,  or  el«;  in  the 
mtdot  (if  worldly  diKsijmtion  id  England:  drotnn- 
8tance«  bv  no  moans  favourable  to  etiidy  and  reflec- 
tion. Sit  that  almcKut  all  I  liavo  writtou  im  but 
[Kission  ;  for  in  me  (if  it  is  not  an  Irishism  to  suy  so) 
indifl'ereiice  itself  w;i8  a  nort  of  f)af»'ii>ri,  \)w  result  of 
e:tpericnce  and  not  the  philosophy  of  nature." 

The  same  amtenipt,  manifented  in  a  thouMind 
ways  thrtiug'hout  hi«  life,  was  again  expreawd  by 
Lord  Byron,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  to  Lord 
BitrritigtoD,  on  lieing  told  by  the  latter  that,  not- 
withstanding the  war  he  had  waged  agniuKt  English 
prejudiww  and  national  Bnsceptibility,  hu  had  never- 
thelcsH  been  (he  pride  and  even  the  idol  of  his 
country. 

"  Oh !  "  exclaimed  ho,  "  it  would  bo  a  atupid  race 
that  should  iidore  such  an  idol.  ]t  is  trae,  they  laid 
HHido  their  8U|>erHtUion,  m  to  mv  divinitv,  after 
*  Cain."  " 

We  find  in  hia  memoranda,  with  regard  to  a 
oomparison  made  between  himself  and  Napoleon, 
t1ics<i  signitieant  wordo :  "  1,  an  insect,  compni'cd  to 
that  ci-catnre  !  "  • 

Sometimes  he  ascrilies  hin  poetical  ^ucoess  to  acci- 
dental cauBQ6,  or  else  to  some  merit  not  personal  to 
himself  but  transmittod  by  inheritance;  that  is.  to 
hiH  rank. 

The  generality  of  authors,  especially  poets,  Ioto 

to  read  their  productions  over  and  over  again,  just 

aa  a  fine  woman  likes  to  admire  heri-elf  in  the  glass. 

•  Moore,  vtit.  i.,  p.  sia. 
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He,  on  tlie  contrary,  avoi<]ed  this  reflection  of  his 
M^uius,  which  twcrnod  to  ili^pleaH^'  him. 
H  "  Here  are  two  wreU^hed  proof-sheets  from  the 
^Briutur.  I  have  looked  over  one;  Imt,  on  my  soiil, 
K  caimot  read  that  '  Giaoar '  agaiu — at  leaut  not  now 
fpid  at  this  hour  (midnight) ;  yet  there  is  no  moon- 
^ght" 

^    fle    never    read    his   compositions    to   any   one. 

|Dn  inviting  Moore  1o  Newetead  Abbey,  soon  after 

having  made  his  acquaintance,  he  said,  "  I  can  pro* 

Blisc  you  Bahiea  Viwi,  and,  if  j'oii  like  shooting,  a 

manor  of  four  thousand  aci'ts,  fire,  l>ooks,  full  liberty. 

H ,  I  fear,  will  [lester  you  with  versee,  but,  for 

my  part,  I  can  conclude  with  Martia],  'nit  recttabo. 
tibi;  and  certainly  this  last  proraiBe  ought  not  to  be 
Ica«t  templing  for  you." 
Nevertheless,  thl»s  was  a  great  moment  for  a  young 
ithor,  as  *  Childe  IlaroM  '  watt  then  going  through 
press.  He  never  would  speak  of  bia  works ;  and 
rhen  any  trajii^lxttiou  of  tlietn  was  mentioned  to  him, 
ley  wore  burc  to  cause  aimoyiutcc  to  him.  Several 
in  Italy  he  paid  largo  Bums  to  prevent  his 
jrk«  from  being  translated,  at  the  same  time  not  to 
'injure  the  translator ;  but  while  refusing  these  homages 
for  himself  he  de»<ir(!d  tlium  for  othei^  and  with  that 
view  praised  and  assisted  them.  We  liave  already 
su  all  he  did  to  magnify  Moore,  as  well  as  others, 
friends  and  rit-als.  The  Gosiiel  sa^i),  *'  Do  unto 
arB  OH  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you ;"  but 
for  him  the  precept  should  rather  have  been  reversed 
Hflius,  "  Do  for  your»ctf  what  you  would  do  for 
others." 

In    the   midst   of  his  matrimonial  sufferinga,  at 
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tlie  most  oniel  luomeuts  of  htii  existence,  lie  still 
fouiu]  time  h>  write  aiwl  warmly  recommt-iul  to  \m 
publtHhor  works  writteu  by  Huut  ami  t'-olei'idge,  who 
wftorwanlH  rewarded  all  hia  kindness  with  the  most 
diro  iugmtitude.  And  aftor  pratsuig  tbcm  gi-oatly, 
he  add»,  speaking  of  qdo  of  his  own  works,  "  A  nd 
now  lut  UH  come  to  the  last,  my  own,  of  which  I 
am  ashamed  to  sj^eak  after  tho  others.  Publish  it  or 
not,  as  you  like;  I  don't  care  a  Btraw  about  it.  If 
it  seotos  to  you  that  it  lucrits  a  place  in  the  fourth 
volume,  put  it  there,  or  anywhere  el« ;  and  if  nctt, 
Uiri>w  it  into  the  fire,"  This  poem,  »o  dcspiuod,  waji 
the  *  Siege  of  Corinth ' ! 

About  the  same  time,  on  learning  tliat  Jeffrey 
had  lauded  'Hebrew  Melodies '  ^  poems  so  much 
above  all  praii^  that  one  might  believe  them  (»aid 
a  greiit  mind  lately*)  thouglit  by  iKiiah  and  written 
by  Shakespeare — Loi-d  Byron  considered  Jeffrey  very 
kind  to  have  been  so  indulgent. 

With  what  simplicity  or  coutempfc  does  he  always 
i&trodoce  his  ckefs-(C ceuvre,  either  by  dedication  to 
hie  triuuds,  or  to  liiu  publiehcr. 

"  I  have  put  in  press  a  devil  of  a  story  or  tale,  called 
tlie  'Corsair.'  It  is  of  a  pirate  ishind,  peopled  with 
my  own  creatures,  and  you  may  easily  imagine  that 
they  will  do  a  hoiit  of  wicked  thingo,  in  the  cuurBe  of 
^hroc  cantoo.'* 

And  this  devil  of  a  stort/  or  tale  had  numberless 
editions.  SuvemI  thousand  aipies  were  sold  in  one 
day.  ^Ve  have  already  seen  the  modest  terms  in 
which  he  announced  to  his  friend  Moore  the  tenrn- 
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tation of  his  poem  *  Manfred.' 
^ioiied  it  to  liiH  putiliKher  : — 

^p  **  I  forgot  to  mention  to  yo'i  that  a  kind  of  poem 

^n  dialogue  (in  blank  verse),  or  drama,  from  which 

the  Iranslation  18  an  extract,  begun  last  summer  in 

Switzerland,  is  finished ;  it  is  in  tliree  acts,  but  of  a 

I  very  nikl,  metaphysical,  and  inexpHcable  kind. 
\  "BVROS." 

P    He  deseril»eH  to  Murray  the  causes,  and  adds : — 
-    **  You  may  perceive  by  this  outline  that  I  have  no 
great  opinion  of  this  piece  of  fanlflsy ;  but  I  have 
H»t  least  rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  the  stage,  for 
Hwhich  my  intercourse  with  Dniry  Lane  has  given  mQ 
Bthe  iiTeatctit  contempt. 

V'  *'  I  have  not  even  copied  it  off,  and  feel  too  lajiy  at 
present  to  attempt  the  whole ;  but  when  I  ba\t',  I 
■will  send  it  yoxi,  and  you  may  either  throw  it  into 
the  fire  or  not. 

"  I  have  really  and  truly  no  notion  whether  it  i« 

good  or  had,  and  as  this  was  not  the  <xt»  wit)i  the 

principal  of  ray  former  publications,  I  am,  therefore, 

■  inclined  to  rank  it  very  humbly.     You  will  submit  it 

Hto  Mr.  Gifford,  and  to  whomsoever  yon  please   lie- 

Bndea.     With  regard  to  the  qnention  of  copyright  (if 

Bit  ever  comoe  to  publication),  I  do  not  know  whether 

you    would    think    three   hundrtd  guineas   an    over- 

ostimate,  if  you  ilo  yon  may  diminish  it.     I  do  not 

think  it  worth  more. 

"Byron."* 

"TetiiccMkreliStK  1817. 
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Lord  Byron  never  protealwl  agitinst  or  complftuied 
of  any  critictsm  as  to  the  talent  displayed  in  his 
works.  His  protests  (much  too  rare,  alas!)  never 
had  any  otiier  objoct  than  to  repel  some  abominable 
calumny.  When  they  criticised  without  good  faith 
and  without  measure  hui  bcautifnl  dramas,  saying 
tlioy  were  not  adapted  for  the  stage,  what  did  he 
reply? 

"  It  ajipiant  th»t  I  do  not  possess  dramatic  jiiceniufi." 

His  observations  on  that  wicked  and  unmerited 
article  in  *  Blackwood's  Maprazine'  for  1819,  are  qnite 
a  chf-d'ceuvre  of  reasoning  and  modesty.  There 
again,  if  he  defends  the  man  a  little,  he  condemns  the 
poet. 

His  modesty  was  such  thnt  he  almost  went  so  far 
as  \o  see,  in  tlie  enmity  stirred  up  Hgainsthiu  during 
his  latter  years,  a  symptom  of  the  decay  of  his  talent. 
He  really  seemed  to  atbich  value  to  his  geuiiis  only 
when  it  could  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his 
licart. 

In  1821,  being  at  Ravciuia,  and  writing  liis  memo* 
nuula,  he  recalls  that  one  day  in  London  (1814), 
judt  as  he  was  stepping  into  h  carriage  with  Moore 
(whom  he  calls  witb  all  his  lieart  the  poct/xir  exeeU 
Untx),  he  received  a  Java  Gazette,  sent  by  Murray, 
and  that  on  looking  over  it,  he  found  a  discussion  on 
hie  merits  and  those  of  Mourc.  And,  after  some 
modest  amusing  sentences,  he  goes  on  to  my  : — 

"It  was  a  great  fame  to  be  named  with  Moore; 
greater  to  be  com])ai-ed  witii  him  ;  gi-catest  pttxisurf, 
at  least,  to  be  with  him ;  and,  surely,  an  odd  coinci- 
dence, that  we  should  be  dining  together  while  they 
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Were  qiiarrelliiig  about  xm  b«yond  the  equinoctial 
line.  Well,  the  same  e%'ening,  I  met  Lawrence  tlio 
painter,  and  hrard  one  of  Lord  Grey's  daughters  (a 
£ne,  tall,  spirited-looking  girl»  vith  much  of  the  patri- 
cian thorough-bred  look  of  her  father,  which  I  dote 
ilpQD)  piny  on  tJie  hnrp,  ko  modestly  and  ingenuously, 
that  shu  looked  music.  Well,  I  would  rather  ha^-e 
had  my  talk  with  I^awrence  (who  talked  delightfully) 

Ilitid  heatrd  the  girl,  than  havo  lind  all  the  fume  of 
Moore  and  me  put  together.  The  only  pleasure 
of  fame  is  that  it  pa^'os  the  way  to  pleasure ;  and  the 
more  intellectual  our  pleasure,   the  better  for  the 

tleawure  and  for  us  too,'"" 
Thiu  modesty  sometimes  even  carried  him  so  &r  as 
•>>  lead  liiin  into  most  extraordinary  appredation  of 
things.     For  instance,  he  almost  thought  it  blnmable 
to  have  one's  own  bust  done   in   marble,  unless  it 
Wore  for  the  pake  of  a  friend.     Apropos  of  a  young 
Ainericau  who  camo  to  sec  him  at  Ravenna,  and  who 
^^Id  him  he  was  commissioned  by  Tiiorwaldsen  to 
^Pave  a  copy  of  liis  bust  made  aud  sent  to  America, 
Ijord  Byrou  wrote  in  his  journal : — 

"  J  would  not  pay  the  price  of  a  Thorwaldaen  bust 
for  any  human  head  and  sliouldei's,  except  Napoloou's, 
or  my  children's,   or    some   absurd  vxtmankind's,   as 
^hloitkbarns  culls  them,  or  my  sittter's.     If  asked  why, 
^tbcm,  I  tut  for  my  own  ?    Answer,  that  it  was  at  tlie 
particnbr  request  of  J.  C.  Uobhouw,  Ewq.,  and  for 
tio  one  else.     A  picture  is  a  differout  mattf-r;  every- 
body sits  for  their  picture;   but  a  bust   looks  like 
putting    up  prvUmiom   to  pemtanmci/,   and   smacks 

•  Moon^  rol.  v.,  p.  iB. 
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fiomething  of  a  hankerinif  for  puUic  fame  rather  than 
private  remetnhrance." 

Let  lis  add  to  all  tliese  proofe  of  Lord  B'vron'g 
modesty,  tliat  his  great  experience  of  men  and  tilings, 
the  doubts  in»»paral>le  from  dc«)>  Icnntiiig,  and  his 
indulgence  for  liiiman  weakness,  rendered  his  reason 
moMt  tolemiit  in  itA  exigencies,  and  that  he  never 
endeavoured  to  impo&o  liis  opinions  on  otliora.  Bnt 
while  remaining  exMentially  a  modest  geniuu,  Lord 
Byron  did  not,  however,  ignore  hiw  own  valoe.  If 
he  Had  doubted  himself,  if  he  had  wanted  a  just  mea- 
sure of  couBdi-rice  in  liia  geniux,  could  lie  have  found 
in  his  Boul  the  energy  necessary  for  accomplishing  in 
a  few  years  Hiich  a  marveUons  literary  career  ?  Ills 
modesty  did  not  proceed  from  conscious  inferiority 
with  regard  to  others. 

Could  the  intellect  that  caused  him  to  apprctcinte 
others  so  well  fail  to  make  him  feel  Wis  own  gi-oat 
superiority  ?  Hut  that  retatiiv  superioriftf  which  hi' 
felt  in  himself  left  him  ptrft^db/  modfKt,  for  ho  knew 
it  was  Hubjoct  to  other  relations  that  eliowed  it  to  him 
in  extreme  littleness :  that  is  to  say,  the  relation  oi' 
the  finite  with  the  aspiration  towards  tlie  infinite. 
It  was  the  appreciation  of  the  immeniae  distance 
exiuting  between  what  we  know  anil  what  we  igiKire, 
between  what  we  are  and  what  we  would  1« ;  the 
oonsciousness,  in  fact,  of  the  limits  imposed  by  God  on 
man,  and  which  neither  study  nor  excellence  of  facul- 
ties can  ever  enable  ns  to  pass  Iwyond. 
■  ■  Those  nire  beings,  whose  greatnef«  of  soul  equals 
their  penetration  of  mind,  cannot  thcmBelvc*  foel  the 
fasninatinn  tliey  fxercise  over  others  ;  and  while  per- 
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forming  miracles  of  genius,  devotion,  and  heroism, 
remain  admirably  simple,  natural,  and  modeet,  be- 
lieving that  they  do  not  outstep  the  humblest  limits. 
Such  was  Lord  Byron.  We  may  then  sum  up  by 
saying  that  he  wae  not  only  a  modest  genius,  but 
also  that,  instead  of  being  too  proud  of  his  genius,  he 
may  rather  be  accused  of  having  too  little  appreciated 
this  great  gift,  as  well  as  many  others  bestowed  by 
Heaven. 
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His  Gkvkrositt  a  Virttk. 

All  that  we  have  hitherto  said,  proves  that  Lord 
Bymn's  gonoro«ity  has  never  lieen  disputed  ;  but  the 
gcnisrouty  usually  attributed  to  hiiu  wa£  aii  innate 
qonlity,  tlie  impulse  of  a  good  heart,  naturally  iucliued 
to  beittow  boucfitfl. 

Certainly,  to  distribute  among:  t'lo  P<)0t  our  ttojpet- 
fliiities,  and  verj-  often  moi-e  than  that,  to  borrow 
mther  tliau  HufTer  tho  inifortunatt,'  to  wait  for  asaist" 
anoe ;  to  Hubtrnct  from  our  pleasures,  and  even  to  bear 
privations,  the  better  to  help  all  the  afflicted,  without 
distinytion  of  opinion,  age,  or  sex ;  to  measure  the 
kindnesfj  done  rather  by  their  wants,  than  our  own 
resources,  and  to  do  all  that,  without  oetcntation, 
habitually,  in  secret  and  unknown,  with  God  and 
our  ajiiscionce  for  sole  witnesses :  certainly,  all  that 
IB  full  of  moral  beauty ;  and  we  know  on  what  a 
large  senile  I^i-d  Byrou  prnctised  it  all  his  life.  We 
have  seen  him  in  childhood,  of  which  we  should 
vaiuly  Bcek  one  more  amiable  and  more  admirable, 
wish  to  take  upon  bimself  the  puuislimcnts  destined 
for  his  comrades;  rescue  their  hall  from  the  sense- 
loss  fury  of  his  echool  fellows,  by  stiowing  tliem  the 
dear  namca  of  their  parents  written  on  the  walls; 
defiiro  to  expose  himself  to  death,  to  save  a  comrade, 
who  had  two   parents  to  regret  hie  loes,  while  he 
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Mmsvlf  liad  only  oae;  and,  wnd  )iis  pxid  nurse 
le  first  watch  of  which  he  Itecame  posMsaed, — 
id  WQ  kubw  what  a  U-uasurc  the  first  watch  iti  to  a 
We  have  followed  him  later,  a  youth  at 
"■college,  at  the  university,  and  at  Newdtead,  in  his 
^^evoted  ])»Miiiui)ato  aBcctioQti ;  a  young  man  on  his 
^■tiavelcf,  and  iii  the  luidet  of  the  great  world,  and  we 
^Hiave  soen  hia  ooin})aA)ion  for  every  kind  of  mia- 
^fortune,  and  hie  mode  of  assuaging  them. 

I     When  we  perceive,  desjnle  tlie  ardour  and  mobility 
tf  his  heai1,  whero  so  many  contrary  cl»muntA  com- 
bined, contradicted^  jarred  against,  oi-  succeeded  each 
Dther,  that  there  never  wa^  a  single  ioetant  in  his 
Ufa  when   generosity  did  not   reign   supreme  over 
every  impulse  and  consideration,  not  only  are  we  com- 
pelled to  pit>nounce  hiiu  gouerous,  but  we  arc  likewise 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  generosity,  with  a  passion 
^■^r  truth,  di^Hded  the  empire  of  his  Mm],  and  formed 
^^he  two  principal  features  of  hia  character.     But  if 
his  generosity  had  ended  in  only  Batisiying  the  fine 
tendencies  of  Iuk  nature,  would  it  havo  acquired  the 
right  to  be  called  virtuous?     We  do  not  think  so. 
^^J'or  generosity,  to  merit  that  sacred  epithet,  must  ex- 
^krew  Hculimeuta  rarer  and  inoi-e  eto^'ated,  arrive  at 
^ptiie  highest  triumph  of  moml  strength,  at  the  gi-eaieat 
a«]f-abnegation ;    it    must    succeed    in   overoumjng 
tippetilf,  iu  forgetting  the  most  just  resentmenls,  in 
x*eturuiug  good  for  evil.     Then,  alone,  cjin  generosity 
attain  that  sublime  degree  whiclx  entitles  it  to  be 
«3rtl!ed  a  virtue. 

"    ~    -on's    gcner^wity    i«ach    this   gMAt 
[jCt  \m  examine  factft;  they   alone 
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Ff  a  young  man  ionds  at«)stanoo  to  a  young  and 
beautiful  girl,  without  any  interestod  motive,  and 
with  exquisite  delicacy,  lie  certainly  givea  proof  that 
he  poBseesefl  delicacy  of  soul.  Hin  merit  become^ 
much  greater  if  he  acta  thus  solely  to  save  her 
honour.  But  if  thu  youug  girl,  full  of  griitilude, 
&Us  deeply  in  love  with  her  benefactor  ;  if,  unable  to 
bide  the  imprewiou  produced  on  her  heart  by  his 
presence  and  his  generosity,  she  makes  liim  tindcr- 
stand  that  her  gratitude  would  have  no  limits ;  and 
if  hu,  at  tlie  age  when  passion  is  all  awukc,  though 
toQched  by  the  aentiments  thin  charming  person  hau 
conceived,  neverthelet«  shut«  his  twoaefi  against  all 
temjttationH,  does  not  the  greatjieeu  of  his  soul  then 
become  admimhie  ?  Well,  this  was  ftdly  realized 
in  Lord  liynm.  And  not  only  in  a  single  instance  ; 
hut  oftoii  during  his  hfe.  For,  if  temptations  were 
numerous,  so  were  victories  also.  We  will  only 
quote  one  exaiople,  with  suffictont  details  to  maku 
it  justly  appreciated. 

Miss  a ,  who  had  been  bred  in  ease,  but  who, 

with  her  family,  had  been  reduced,  through  a  series 
of  uiiiribrMnieH,  to  alwolute  want,  found  herself  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  evil  that  can  menace  a  portion- 
leflB  girl.  Ilcr  mother,  whoso  tcm[)er  had  been 
soured  by  ruverses  which  had  likewise  quite  over- 
thrown her  senne  of  morality,  had  become  one  of  those 
women  who  consider  poverty  the  worst  of  all  evils. 
Unscrupulous  as  to  the  mcaiis  of  putting  mt  end  to 
it,  she  did  not  think  it  noceaenry  to  fortity  her 
daughter's  mind  by  good  counsels.  '  Uai)pily  tlie 
young  girl  had  lofty  sentiments  an<l  natui-at  dignity. 
Secure  from  vulgar  acductiou,  and  guided  by  wliolo- 
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>nie  Bteady  principlps,  elie  desirwl  to  tlepeiicl  only 
on  her  talents  for  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  for  aBHiBt- 
ing  her  parents.     Having  written  a  Rtiiali  volume  of 
poetry,  she  had  already  got  aiihacriptions  from  per- 
sons of  high  positJon ;  hut  her  great  desiru  ivas  to 
(btain  Lord  Byron's  name. 
An  impulse,  oft,en  recurring,  ind«ced  her  to  apply 
0  the  young  nobleman,   who  waa  then  still   un- 
larried.     She  only  knew  him   through  his  works, 
and  hy  rftiKirt,  which  already  associated  uHth  admi- 
ration for  his  talents  a  thousand  eaJumiiies  tioneem- 
ing  his  moral  character.      The  sceptical  stanzas  of 
IChildc  Harold' still  trouhled  orthodox  repose;  the 
aee  on  the  tears  of  the  I'rintresR  Uoyal  irritated  the 
^JTories,  and  liis  last  success  with  the  '  Corsair,"  added 
|ko  thoee  he  had  already  gained,  furthei-  embittered 
hta  jealous  rivals.     Thus  calumnies   made   up  from 
these  different  elements  be-sieged  the  ]XK-t's  house,  so 
as  to  prevent  truth  concerning  the  man  from  l>eing 
known.     Even    in   her   fainiiy,   Miss   S — 


'.'' 


^, 


-  found 
bostility  against  bini ;  for  her  mother,  who  called 
herself  a  Tory,  only  discovered  moral  delicacy  when 
she  wished  to  show   her  repugnance  for  the  Whig 

y,  to  which  [<ard  IJyioii  belonged.     Miss  S , 

a    moment    of  extreme    anguish  and   preanng 
CMnbnrraesment,  resolved  upon  applying  to  the  youug 
>-iohlenian.     He  received  her  with  re8|)ect  and  con- 
sideration, and  soon  perceived  how  intimidated  she 
'^-as  by  the  rather  l>old  step  she  had  taken,  and  also 
1)y   the   cause   that   prompted    it.     liord    Byron    re- 
HBKured  her,  by  treating  her  with  fiecuHnr  kinduess, 
^^w  he  ([uestionod  her  respecting  her  circumstancee. 
When   she  had  related   the   sad    reasons    that  dc- 
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termined  her  U>  ask  him  for  a  Buhscription,  Loixl 
Byron  rauf^  tor  his  valet,  and  ordered  a  desk  to 
be  brought  him.  Then,  witli  that,  delicacy  of  heart 
which  formud  such  a  remarkable  Irait  in  hig  clia* 
racter,  ho  wrote  down,  while  still  conversing,  a  few 
wordti,  wliieli  lii-  wnippod  iij>  in  an  cuvolopo,  and 
gave  to  the  young  lady.  She  soon  after  withdrew, 
thinking  »he  had  obtained  tJio  coveted  sulxtcription. ' 
When  fairly  out,  all  dio  had  seen  and  heard  ap- 
|)eared  to  her  like  a  drenm.  The  door  which  had 
juBt  cloHt-d  behind  her  Keeinod  the  gate  of  Eden, 
opening  on  a  land  of  exile.  Nevertheless,  she  was 
to  see  him  again.  Ho  had  consented  to  n^esive  her 
volume.  Lord  Kyron  was  not  for  her  the  angel  with 
the  flaming  sword,  but  rather  an  angel  of  gentleness, 
mercy,  and  love.  Never  lind  she  seen  or  imagined 
sach  a  combination  of  enchantments ;  never  had  she 
»ecn  i!0  much  beauty,  uor  heard  mich  a  voice ;  never 
had  such  a  sweet  expi-essive  glance  met  hei-B.  '*  No ;" 
she  repeated  to  herHelf,  "  he  ifl  not  »  man,  but  some 
celestial  being.  Ok !  mamiiut.  Lord  Synm  is  an 
nngell"  were  the  first  words  that  escaped  her  on  re- 
turning home.  The  envelope  was  opened;  and  a 
new  surprise  awaited  them.  Together  with  his  sul> 
scription,  she  found,  wrapped  up,  fifty  pounds.  That 
sum  was,  indeed,  a  treasure  for  her.  She  fell  nn  her 
knees  wilh  all  her  family ;  even  her  mother  foigot 
for  the  moment  that  it  was  Whig  money  to  which 
(hey  owed  their  deliverance,  and  seemed  almost  to 
agroe  with  her  eliiest  <biughter,  whose  enthnsiasin 
oomrounicate<]  itself  to  the  younger  one,  who  never 
wearied  in  questioning  her  sister  about  Ijord  Byron's 
pei-fections.  imtit  tjic  night  was  fiu'  Hfieut. 
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But  if  the  family  was  thus  relieved,  if  (lie  young 

^irl'M  honour  wvm  s;ifo,  her  [>eat;e  of  mind  was  gone. 

"The  contempt  and  dislike  she  already  felt  for  several 

^■uen  who  wore  hovering  abt^ut  her  with  alarming 

offers  of   protection,    were    now    furtlier    incTeawjd 

by  the  comixirison  slie  was  enabled  to  make  between 

I      their  vulpir  and  low,  hiuiely  hypocritical  or  o|)oiily 

Blicentioiis  natures,  and  tliat  of  the  noble  being  she 

^  had  jost  seen. 

Thenceforth  Bntou's  dazzling  image  never  left 
^_her  mind.  It  remained  tixed  there  during  the  day, 
^■to  reapjKjar  at  night  in  her  djieains  and  visions. 
HBocU  a  bold  luid  it  gained  over  her  entire  being,  that 
^^Miaa  S  HuemtdJ  from  ihiit  hour  t«  Uve  heart  and 

^•oul  only  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him  again. 
^P*    When  she   returned   to  take  him  her  hook,  she 
■  found  that  she  had  to  add  to  all  the  other  cbarnis  of 
this  superior  being  tliat  respect  which  the  wisdom  of 
mature  age  Boeixm  only  able  to  inspire.     PW  he  not 
only  Kpoke  to  her  of  what  might  best  suit  her  position, 
and  di.sapproved  some  of  her  mother's  projects,  as 
dangeroufi  for  her  honour,  but  even  refused  to  go  and 
sec  licr  as  she  roque-«te<l ;   nor  would   he  give   her 
^^  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Duke  of  Dovonahire, 
^Piimply  because  a  handsome  girt  could  not  be  intro' 
duoed  by  a  young  man  without  having  her  reputa- 
tion compromised. 

The  more  Miss  S «aw  of  Lord  Byron,  the  more 

ttetise  her  p»«»ion  for  him  became.    It  seemed  to  her 

It  ail  to  which  heart  could  aspire,  all  of  happiness 

lat  heaven  could  give  here  below,  must  be  found  in 

'  "the  love  of  such  a  pre-eminent  being.     Lord  BjTon 

soon   perceived   the  ilatiger   of   tbe^  viBita. 
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3- was    beautiful,   witty,   ami   clinrming ;    Lioni 

JJyroii  was  t.wenty-»iix  years  of  age.  liow  many 
young  men,  in  a  similar  chro,  would  not  without 
a  scruple  Itavu  tliou^hi  that  lie  liud  only  to  cull  this 
Bower  which  wcmod  voluntarily  to  tempt  him?  Lord 
Bvroii  nev^r  entertained  such  an  idea.  Innocent 
of  all  intt'Dtionai  seductiou,  unable  lo  render  her 
htippy,  even  if  he  cutild  have  returned  lier  senti- 
ments, instead  of  being  i)roud  of  having'  iugpired 
them,  he  wait  distressed  at  having  done  »o.  lie  did 
not  wish  to  prove  the  source  of  new  nu»foiitinefl  to 
tJiis  young  girl,  alrejidy  so  tried  by  fate,  and  without 
guide  or  counsellor.  So  he  i-eeolved  to  u»e  all  his 
efforts  towardt*  rentoriiig  her  peace.  It  wouhi  ho  too 
long  to  ttll  the  delicale  mode  he  used  to  a«aiu  this 
end,  the  generous  stratagems  lie  employed  to  heal 
tills  |Kx>r  wounded  heart.  He  went  ho  far  an  to 
fa-y  to  appear  less  amiable.  For  the  sake  of  des- 
troying any  hope,  he  assumed  a  cold,  fiterii,  troubled 
ttir;  but  on  perceiving  that  ho  had  only  aggravated 
(he  evil,  his  kindliness  of  heart  could  resist  no  longer* 
and  he  hit  on  other  expedients.  Finally  he  mioceeded 
in  making  her  comprehend  the  neeessity  of  putting 
»)l  end  to  her  visits.  She  left  his  bouse  having  ever 
been  ta-ated  witli  resjioct,  tlie  innocence  of  their 
mutual  intercourse  unstained ;  and  the  young  miin's 
sacrifiue  only  permitted  one  kiss  imprinted  on  the 
lovely  brow  of  her  whose  strong  ieelings  for  himself 
he  well  knew. 

What  this  victory,  gained  by  his  will  and  hts  senti- 
ment as  a  man  of  honour  over  his  senses  and  his 
heart,  eost  Loitl  Bymii,  has  remained  his  own  secret. 
But  tliose  who  will  imagine  tbemeclvcti  in  simikr 
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circiimKtanoes  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  may  conceive 

it,'    As  to  Misa  S ,  the  exoem  of  her  emotions 

-made  her  ill;   and  she  long  hung  between  life  and 
«loath.    Nevertlieless,  the  strength  of  youth  prevailed 
and  ended  by  pving  her  back  phy«ical  health.     But 
■wa«  her  mind  <'qually  cured  ?    The  only  light  that  had 
brightened  ht-r  patli  hsid  goiio  out,  and,  plunged  in 
darkness,  how  did  she  pnrsue  her  conrwe  through  lifo  ? 
Was  her  heart  hcncoforth  clow>d  (o  cvary  affection  ? 
Or  did  she  chain  it  down  to  the  fulfilment  of  some 
austere  duty,  that  stood  her  in  lieu  of  happiness  ? 
Or,  as  it  sometimeri  ha))peus  to  stricken  hearts,  did  a 
colour,  a  sound,  a  breeze,  one  feature  in  a  face,  call 
up  haliucinfttionB,  give  her  vain  longings,  make  hor 
laiild  frceh  hopes  and  prepare  forhernew  deceptions? 
Proof  against  all    meannesses,  but  young  and  most 
nrihappy,  was  she  always  able  to  resist  the  prompt- 
ing of  a  warm,  feeling,  grateful    heart?     We   ar« 
ignonmt  of  all  this.    We  only  know  of  hor,  that 
never  again  in  her  long  career  did  she  meet  united 
in  one  man  that  profusion  of  gifts,  physical,  intollee- 
hial,  and  moral,  that  made  LoM  nvron  seem  Hke  a 
being  aliove  humanity.    Siie  tells  it  to  us  herself,  in 
lett(>rH  written  at  the  distance   that  separates  1814 
from  18fi4,  lately  published  in  French,  precwling  and 
acoora|kanying    a    narrative    compose*!    in    her    own 
fenguoge,  in  which  «ho  has  related  her  impressions  of 
tiord  Byron,  and  given  the  details  of  all  that  took 
j»la»i  iK'twevn  ht'r  and  liim.     It  was  a  duty,  she  savs, 
tbat  remained  for  her  to  accomplish  here  below. 

Her  narrative  and  these  letters  are  charming 
l^ora  their  simplicity  and  naivete ;  what  she  says 
Vteare  the  stamp  of  plain  truth,  her  admiration  has 
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nothing  bigh  flown  in  it,  anti  her  style  is  never 
wanting  in  tlie  sobriety  which  ouglit  always  ti)  ac- 
company tnith,  in  order  to  mako  it  penetrate  iiit« 
Other  minds. 

We  would  fain  transcrilw  these  pugee,  that  evi- 
dently flow  from  an  ele%'ated  and  sincerely  grateiiil 
heart.  For  they  retlcct  groat  honour  on  Jj-trd  Bymn, 
since,  in  showing  the  strength  of  the  impression  made 
ou  the  young  girJ,  they  bring  out  more  fully  all  the 
eelf-dcnial  he  must  have  exorcised  in  regard  to  her ; 
likewise,  becsiuse,  in  her  letters,  this  lady,  after  so 
long  an  experience  of  life,  never  oenseH  ]>roclainiiiig 
Lord  Byrou  the  handsomest,  the  most  generous,  and 
the  best  of  men  she  ever  knew,  But  though  it  ia 
inipoHBible  for  mo  to  reproduce  all  slic  bhvm,  stJIl  I 
feel  it  necessary   io  quote  some  passages  fitim  her 

book.     In  the  iirst  letter  addreHued  to  Mrs.  Q ^ 

she  says .'—  -  * 

*'  At  the  moment  of  the  fieparation  betn-een  Lord 
Byron  and  that  woman  who  caused  the  misery  of  his 
life,  I  was  not  in  London ;  and  I  was  so  ill,  that  I 
could  neither  go  to  see  him  nor  write  as  I  wiubixl. 
For  be  bad  shown  mo  so  much  goodness  and  gene- 
rosity that  my  heart  was  bursting  witli  gratitude  and 
sorrow;  and  never  have  I  bad  any  means  of  expresfr- 
iug  either  to  bim,  except  through  my  little  ofiering." 
Even  now  my  heart  is  breaking  at  the  thought  of  tJie 
injustice  with  wliich  he  has  been  treated. 

•*  His  friend  Moore,  to  whom  be  had  confided  his 
memoirs,  written  with  bia  own  hand,  bad  not  tlie 
courage  to  fuiJil  faithfully  the  desire  of  his  generous 


*  Slie  had  dedickUd  la  liin)  it  nnall  ccUcL-lion  of  poenw,  wliioli  iiliu  twut 
to  Piat,  fn  1821,  with  » lattvr,  tv  uAith  tSr  rverfMrf  n«  <niMi<rr, 
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&iond.  Lady  Blesidngton  made  a  book  tipOD  bini' 
very  profitable  io  /ternelf,  but  m  which  she  does  not 
always  paint  Lord  Byron  m  Uau,  and  where  she  has 
related  a  thousand  thiDg:8  that  Lord  Hyron  only 
meant  in  joke,  and  which  ought  not  to  bare  beon 
eillior  written  or  pubHshed.  And  when  it  is  re- 
membered ttiat  this  lady  (as  I  am  a«»iired)  never 
flaw  or  conversed  witli  Lord  Byron  but  out  of  doors, 
when  she  happened  to  meet  him  on  horeehock,  and 
very  rarely  (two  or  three  times)  when  lie  consented 
to  dine  at  her  honao,  in  both  of  theeo  cases,  in  too 
numerous  a  comi>any  for  the  conversation  to  be  of 
an  intimate  nature ;  whun  it  is  known  (as  I  am 
further  assmx*d)  that  Lord  Byron  was  bo  much  on  bis 
guard  with  this  lady  (aware  of  her  being  an  authoress), 
that  he  never  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  her, 
tiuleea  when  his  friend  Count  (Jamba  did  :  tnily,  wo 
may  then  conclude  that  these  converwitions  were  ma- 
terially impossible,  and  niust  have  been  a  clever  mysti- 
fication,— a  composition  got  up  on  the  biographies  of 
Lord  Byron  that  had  already  apitearcd,  on  Moore's 
works,  .\[odwin"(i.  Lord  Byron's  cori-espondencc,  and, 
above  all,  on  '  Don  Juan.'  She  must  have  made  her 
choice,  without  any  n^rd  to  truth  or  to  Lord  Byron's 
honour;  rather  selecting  such  facts,  expresHions,  and 
observations  as  allowed  her  to  assume  the  part  of  a 
moral,  sensitive  woman,  to  sennonize,  by  way  of 
gaining  favour  with  the  strict  set  of  [wople  in  liigh 
society,  and  to  be  able  to  bring  out  her  own  opinions 
on  a  nurolter  of  things  and  persons,  without  fear  of 
compromising  herself,  since  slie  put  them  into  Lord 
Byron's  mouth. 
"  Verily  these  conversations  cannot  be  explained  in 
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any  other  way.  At  any  rate,  I  confoss  this  protliio- 
tion  of  her  ladysliip  mi  displeased  me  tliat  I  tlirow 
it  am\e,  unahlc  to  natd  it  witliout  ill-)iiiinoiir  rixI 
<ii»tgn^.  At  that  time  (1814)  he  was  not  mnrried; 
nml  I  beheld  in  him  a  young  man  or  the  rarest 
lieaiity.  Superior  intellect  slionc  in  liis  ooiinteiianoe  ; 
his  manners  were  at  onoe  full  of  niiiiplicity  and 
dig'nity  ;  hifi  voice  vrap  Mweet,  rich,  nml  melodious. 
If  Lord  Byron  had  delects  (and  who  hnK  not  ?)  ho 
alao  possewied  very  great  virtues,  with  a  dignity  and 
sincerity  of  character  seldom  to  Iw  found.  The  more 
I  have  known  the  world,  the  more  hnvo  I  rendered 
homage  to  Lord  Byron's  memory." 

Miss  S—  ■  wrote  thus  to  a  pcreon  with  whom  she 
was  not  ftcrniaiiitcd ;  but,  encouragt'd  hy  the  answer 
she  received,  she  despatche«l  a  second  letter,  o|wniiig 
her  heart  still  further,  and  Bending  some  detatlfi  of  her 
tntoreonrse  with  Ixird  Byron. — what  she  had  seen  and 
known  <if  him. 

"Ah!  madam,"  she  exclaima,  **if  you  know  the 
happinetta,  the  conoolation  I  feel  in  writing  to  you, 
knowing  that  all  I  my  of  hhn  will  he  well  received, 
and  that  you  believe  all  thew  details  mt  creditahle  to 
him!" 

in  tJie  same  letter,  she  declarcH  "  that  when  he  was 
expoood  to  the  attacks  of  jealousy  and  a  tliouxnnd 
cnlumnics  .nproad  against  him,  he  always  xaid,  *  Do 
not  defend  me.' 

"  But,  madam,  how  can  we  Ihj  ailent  when  we  hear 
such  in1amou8  things  said  against  one  so  incitpahle  of 
them?  I  have  always  said  frankly  what  I  thought 
of  him,  and  defended  him  in  wich  a  way  as  to  carry 
conviotion  into  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  me. 
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Jut  a  combat  between  one  person  and  mnny  is  nek 

lual,  and  I  liavo  several  times  been  ill  with  vextt- 

ion.     Never  mind  ;  what  I  can  do,  [  will." 

She  announced   bcr  intention  of  coramunicnling 

le  whole    history  of  her   acquaintance  with    Lord 

Jyron. 

"  I  aiH  about  to  commence,  madam,  the  aooount  of 

acquaintance  with  onr  great  and  noble  pcwt.'  *! 

lall  writ©  all  concerning  him  in  EogUab,  becanee 

can  thus  make  use  of  liJs  own  \*ordfl.  which  are 

gi-aven  in  my  heart,  hh  well  na  all  the  circumstanced 

[telating  to  him.      I   will  give  you   these  detail3, 

lam,  in  all  their  mmpltcity;  hut  their  value  con^ 

lists  less  in  the  wordi;  he  made  use  of,  than  in  the 

liner  acctnnpanying  them,  in  the  sweetness  of  his 

Mce,    him  dcdieacy    and    politetio*ifi  at   the   moment 

vvbcn  he  waa  granting  »  favour,  rendering  me  snch 

gi-eat  service.     Oh !  y(?s,  he  was  really  good  and 

?iieroiis;  never,  in  all  my  long  years,  have  I  aeen  ft 

lan  u-orthy  to  be  CQinparetl  to  him" 

t'She  wrote    again    on    die    iOth   of    November, 

318C4:— 

"Here,  madam,  are  the  details  I  promised  you 
ibout  my  first  interview  with  Ixjrd  Byron.     I  give 
em   to  yon   in  all   their  simplicity.     I  make   no 
attempt  at  style;  but  simply  tell  nnvamiehed  truth; 
for,  with  regard  to  Lord  Bvroti,  I  consider  truth  the 
iiost    im])ortant    thing, — hia    name    is    the   greatest 
lament  of  the  page  whereon  it  is  inscribed,     I 
will  also  send  you,  madam,  if  yoxx  desire,  my  second 
id  third  interview  with  this  noble,  admirable  man, 
i\m  waa  («>  mii^ttdffed.      To  write  this  historv  in  » 
£1*631  bappinui^  fur  me;  mnee  I  know  that^  in  so 
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doing,  I  render  him  that  justice  so  often  denied  him 
\>y  thu  envious  uiid  the  wicked. 

"His  conduct  towards  luo  was  always  so  beaiiti5il 
and  uoble,  that  [  would  fain  make  it  known  to  the 
whole  world.  I  think  they  are  hegiiitiiiig  to  render 
him  tJie  justice  that  is  his  due ;  everywhere  now  he 
is  quoted — Byron  mid  Mm,  Byron  tkotujiu  iitat — ^that 
m  what  I  hear  continually,  and  many  persons  who  foi> 
merly  spoke  against  him,  now  testify  in  his  favour. 

"They  aay  we  ought  not  (o  Kixjiik  evil  of  the 
dead ;  that  is  very  well,  but  as  this  maxim  was  not 
observed  towards  Lord  Byron,  I  also  will  repeat 
wliat  I  have  hcai'd  said  of  hi»  wife — I  mean  that  the 
blame  was  here — that  her  temper  was  so  had,  lier 
manners  so  harsh  and  disagreeable,  tliat  no  one  could 
uudure  her  society ;  that  &he  was  avaricioiiu,  wicked, 
scolding ;  that  people  hated  to  wait  upon  lier  or  live 
near  her.  How  dared  tliis  lady  to  inniry  a  man  so 
distiog^ished,  and  then  to  treat  him  ill  and  tyntnni- 
cally  ?  Truly  it  iH  inconceivable.  If  she  were  charit- 
able for  the  poor  (as  wsnc  one  hati  prt'tended),  she 
certainly  wanted  Cliristian  charity.  And  I  also  am 
wanting  in  it  perhaps;  but,  when  I  think  of  her,  I 
iuae  all  pativuoe." 

,  ,,  On  announcing  to  Mrs,  B—  the  sequel  of  Lcr 
Dairative,  alto  atya : — 

"It  contains  the  history  of  the  two  days  that 
passed  after  my  funt  interview  with  him  whom  1 
t'ver  found  the  noblest  and  most  generous  of  men, 
whose  memory  lives  in  my  heart  like  a  brilliant  star 
amid  tJic  dai-k  and  gloomy  clouds  that  liave  often 
surrounded  me  in  life ;  it  is  the  single  ray  of  sunsUioe 
iyumiuiug  luy  remembrances  of  Uje  pa^"  ,_^j 
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iliss  S had  not  forgotten  a  look,  a  word,  uot 

the  material  oxlernnl  part  of  tilings ;  and  when 
TMrs,  B — —  expressed  her  astonishment  at  tins  lively 
recidlection, — 

*'  All  that  concerned  Lord  Byron,"  said  she,  "  Ium 
been  retained  by  my  heart.  I  recall  hiti  wordd, 
'  gestures,  looks,  now,  as  if  U  had  all  taken  place 
'      yeet«rd)iy.     I  lielittve  thiti  'm  owing  to  his  great  and 

IJ)eautiful  qualities,  such  a  rare  asscmblago  of  whiult  T 
yiever  saw  in  any  other  human  heing. 
"There  was  bo  much  truth  in  all  he  said,  eo  much 
■implicity  in  itll  he  did,  that  everything  became  in- 
delibly i^ngraveu  on  Iicart  and  memory." 
,    After  having  said  that  Lord  Byron  gave  her  the 
hvaH  countiel»,  and  amongst  otbcr»  that  of  living  with 
'      her  motlicr  ("not  knowing,"  she  adds,  "to  what  it 
^M^ould  expose  me")  she  continues: — 
^T.  '*  You  Hay,  madam,  there  is  no  cause  for  astonish- 
ment that  I  80  admire  and  respect-  Lord  Byron,     la 
Ire  said,  or  advised,    there  was  80   much  right 
ca^on,  goodness  and  judgment  far  above  his  age, 
liat  one  remaincti  enthialled." 
On  sending  the  conclusion  of  lier  history  to  Urg. 

-,  she  Kiys  : — 

"  You  who  knew  I^ord  Byron,  will  not  bo  surprised 

lat  I  loved  him  no  much.     But  a  woman  does  not 

tliroiigh    such    a   trial    witli    impunity.      On 

returning  home,  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees  and 

to  pray,  imploring  Heaven  (vt  strength  and 

tieuc«.     But   tlic  sound   of  his   voice,   his  looks, 

jicrced  to  my  very  heart,  my  soul  felt  torn  asunder; 

could  not  even  weep.     For  two  yearti  and  a  Imlf  I 

waa  no  longer  myself.     A    man   of  high  position 
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offered  me  bis  hniul.  He  woiiM  Jiave  placed  me  in 
the  firtit  ttKilety;  but  ho  wjslwd  for  love,  ami  f  could 
only  offer  him  friendship." 

And,  finally,  when  the  reception  of  the  conclndin^ 
part  of  her  narrative  was  ackiiowledgfcd,  «die  further 
a.lded :—  ' 

"  I  am  very  glnd  that  the  lijatory  of  my  heart 
bppcars  to  yoii  a  precious  document  for  proving  the 
virtnes  of  one  whom  I  have  t*ver  looked  upon  a« 
the  Jirsl  of  men,  as  wett  for  his  qitalities  m  for  Inn 

}Ier  lant  letter  ende  exactly  im  did  her  firtit: — 
'*  Ah  I  titers  never  »«m  fnU  ww  f^rd  /fifrvnt'^  ■  In  her 
narrativp,  whicli  is  quit*?  a«  tintural  in  stylo  as  her 
iettci-s,  no  detail  of  her  interviews  with  LonI  Byroii 
)ias  eticnped  her  memory.*  '' 

"We  have  already  seen  how,  in  a  moment  of  defpsiir, 
the  young  jrirl,  full  of  coiifidenoe  in  Lord  Hymn, 
whom  she  considered  as  one  of  tiie  noblest  characteri) 
that  ever  existed,  thouffht  sho  might  go  and  aplc  hia 
protentiou.  A  fashionable  youug  man,  and  Htill  un- 
nmrried,  the  reports  current  about  him  might  w«ll 
lead  to  the  lielief  that  his  house  wim  not  «jiiila  fhe 
temple  of  order.  She  was  eiirprised  on  kuoclciiig 
timidly  at  hi»  door,  on  explaining  to  the  vat«l  <ie 
dtamtire  who  o)>ened  it,  her  great  doniru  to  ttpeak  tn 
Lord  Byi-on,  to  Bee  Kletcher  listen  to  her  with 
a  civil,  oompMsionate  air,  dut  prediepouod  Iter  in 
favour  of  his  masttT.  Mi.i.,,. 

He  conducted  her  into  a  email  room,  where  nil 
Lord   Byron's  wrvants    were  assembled,  and    (hei-o 

*  "All  that.'' wiyK  ahr,  "Hvr*  iii  my  L«att  iintl  mjuI,  n*  it  Xiwan  tliiu^ 
Mid  lAk«ft  pliie*  ft  Tow  ttrSH  n^.v,  tditlcad  c>f  do  thuiy  yvwt,"  (1861). 
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also  she  was  {^reaHy  siirpnsed  at  tlie  order  and  wro- 
jilicity  in  tlio  c-HUibliHlnncnt  of  tho  yomifj;  lord, 

*'  I  never  saw  servanta  more  polite  and  re- 
spectful," says  slie.  "  i''letcher  and  the  coachman 
remained  Btanding,  only  tlio  old  honsekeepcr  kept 
licr  seat." 

Miss  S had  driwl  her  tears  when  n^lmitted  into 

Lord  Byron's  presence. 

** Surprise  and  admiration,"  says  she,    "were  the 

irst:  emotions   I  experienced  on    seeing   him.      He 

^^was  only  twenty-nix  yisirs  oi  ajfe,  hnt  he  hwkod  still 

^nounger.    I   had  been   told   that  he   was  gloomy, 

^nrere,  and  often  otii  of  temper :  /  «air,  on  the  conr 

frary,  a  most  attractive  pht/motptoiut/,  icmrittff  a  look  o/" 

citarmiiig  sweetneM." 

Miss  8 soon  found  cause  to  ajtpi'eciate  Lord 

Byron's  delicacy.  Sho  bcpvn  by  excusing  hei-self  for 
liavingoome  to  him,  raying  she  had  taken  this  step  in 
oonHLH)uenee  of  family  niiHfnrtunes.  She  remained 
standing.  Aftor  some  momeuls  of  eilence,  dni'ing 
^bich  Lord  Byron  appeared  to  inlprrogate  memory, 
^Ble  flaid : — 

^"  "  Pray  be  »eat«d ;  I  will  not  hear  another  word 
^^util  you  are.  Yon  api>ear  to  have  an  iiidepcndout 
^Bpirit,  and  tliis  step  must  have  cost  you  much." 
^K  Having  already  partly  seen  the  results  of  this 
^interview,  we  refrain  from  giving  furtlier  details 
I  here,  although  tlioy  are  full  of  interest  on  ae- 
I  count  of  the  goodness,  generosity,  and  delicacy  they 
Aeveal. 

^K    Miss  S-'-   endeavoured  to  draw  his  portrait,  bat 
^Bthe  pencil  droppe<l  fnun  her  hands : — 
^H    "I  feel  that  on  less  I  could  ]x>nray  his  look,  and. 
■      PART  II.  F 
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repeat  hJs  worda  as  pronounced  by  liim,  I  oould  not 
ovuti  do  jUHtioe  to  bis  actious." 

She  does  it,  however,  in  a  few  Iwld  touches  which, 
ou  Etcoount  of  titeii'  truth,  wo  liave  quoted  iu  the 
chnptcr  eutitlod  Porti-aU  of  Lord  Ityron. 

After  having  tuud  t)iat  it  wak  impousiblo  to 
finer  eyes,  a  more  beautiful  expression  of  face, 
manners  more  graceful,  hand«  more  exquisite,  or  to. 
hear  Mich  a  tone  of  voice,  i^e  adds : — 

"  All  lliat  formed  such  an  assemblage  of  seductive' 
qualiticH,  that  never  before  or  atice  have  I  remarked 
any  man  who  could  be  compared  to  him.  What 
particularly  struck  me  was  the  serene,  gentle  dignity 
of  lii»  manner.  Lady  Ule«iingtou  saya,  that  situ  did 
i)ot  find  in  Lord  Uyron  quite  the  dignity  she  had  ex- 
pected ;  but  surely,  then,  she  doe^  not  understand 
what  dignity  is?  Indeed  she  did  not  understand 
Lord  iJyron  at  all.  With  me  he  was  unaflected, 
amiable,  and  natural.  Tho  houi-s  passed  in  his 
society  I  look  upon  as  the  brightest  of  my  life,  and 
even  now  I  thiiik  uf  tliem  with  an  oQ'iuuoii  of  gniti- 
tude  and  admiration,  rather  increased  than  dimini»}iod 
by  time." 

Lord  Byron  saw  directly  that  Miss  S had  3 

noble  nature.  It  must  have  been  such ;  it  must 
even  have  been,  so  t<j  say,  incorruptible,  since  she  had 
been  ablu  to  preserve  her  purity  of  soul  and  simplicity' 
in  the  position  in  which  she  was,  despite  bersurround-* 
ings  and  with  such  a  mother.  Lord  Bjt'ron,  seeing 
her  so  unpn)tocted  and  ill-advised,  took  an  interest  in 
her,  and  instead  of  profiting  by  her  isolation,  re- 
solved to  savu  her.  With  virtue  superior  to  his 
yeftro,  he  opposed  the  I>e8t  oounseld  to  the  more  than 
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and    you    will 
am   going    to 


^impnident  prnject*  of  a  mother  who  thought  only 
of  rt-pairing  her  fortune  by  whntcver  menns.     Miss 

S ,  Attractefi  towards  him  with  her  whole  heart 

and  «ohI,  lwg^;ocl  her  young  and  noWo  benofiictor  to 
come  and  see  her,  if  it  were  only  once  a  month.  "  I 
shoiiid  be  BO  Imppy,  my  lord,  if  yon  would  sometimes 
grant  me  the  favour  of  n  visit,  and  guide  my  life," 
said  she  to  him. 

»B«t  Lord  B\Ton  had  perceived  the  oxcito  tote  of 
feeling  in  which  the  young  girl  wan.  iJesides,  ho 
wa»)  betrothed,  and  did  not  wish  to  expose  her  and 
himself  to  the  consequences.  Honour  and  prudence 
Kalike  coimfiellcd  a  refui^al,  and  he  refused. 
^  "  My  dear  child,"  answered  ho,  "  I  cannot.  I' 
will   tell   you   my   present  position, 

Innderstand  that  I  ought  not :  I 
marry." 
*'At  these  words,"  said  she,  "my  heaii.  sinik 
within  me,  as  if  a  piece  of  lead  had  fallen  on  my 
dijibt.  At  the  Kame  iiistatit.  I  experienced  an  acute 
pain  in  it,  II  i»eemed  as  if  a  chilly  steel  had  pierced 
ic.  A  horrible,  indeseribablc  fionKatJori  shook  my 
rhole  frame.  For  some  momenta  I  ooutd  not  pos- 
tahiy  arriciilate  a  single  word.  Tx>rd  Byron  looked  at 
se  with  an  exprcRsion  full  of  interest,  for  indeed  I 
auBt  have  changed  countenance." 
Lord  Bymn,  already  aware  that  his  image  was 
'graven  on  this  young  heart,  and  might  become  dan- 
gernns  to  her,  then  nnderstood  still  better  the  silentf 
ravages  that  love  tnust  bo  making  there  He  pitied 
ler  more  (Imn  ever,  he  felt  the  ne<iessity  of  refusal  and 
acHfice,  and,  from  that  moment,  all  struggle  between 
rill  and  defiire  ceased. 
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lie  sluo  rofuMxl,  nfler  some  hesitation,  to  recom- 
moiid  her  to  tlio  Duke  of  Dovonsliirc. 

"  Yovi  are  young  ami  pretty,"  said  be,  "  and  that  im 
sulKcieut  (o  phic©  any  man,  wiehing  to  serve  you,  in 
a  fiiltio  position.  You  kuow  how  the  world  under- 
Htands  a  youiij^^  man'K  friendship  ai)<l  interest  for  ft 
young  woman.  No ;  my  iiunie  mUMt  not  appear  in  a 
recommendation  to  llie  duke.  Don't  think  mo  dis- 
obliging, therefore.  On  the  contrary,  I  wish  yon  to 
make  an  np|>cal  to  Devonshire,  hut  without  naming 
rav ;  I  have  told  you  my  reasons  for  refusing  to  )« 
openly  your  advocate." 

"  Another  time,"  adds  she,  '*I  ventured  to  expren 
the  wi«h  of  heing  proseuted  to  the  future  I^a^ly 
Byron.  liut  he  again  answei'cd  by  a  refusal.  '  Though 
amiable  and  tinsuHpicious,'  said  he,  '  persons  about 
Lady  Byron  might  put  jealous  suspicions,  devoid  of 
foundarion,  into  her  head.'" 

Thus  e^[iuilly  hy  what  he  refuMMl  her  and  what  he 
granted  her.  hw  proved  hitt  groat  generosity,  tJie 
elevation  of  hia  character,  his  virtuous  abnegation 
and  sclf-conti-ol. 

Altitongh  Miss  S wns  tlien  in  a  lunniilo  and 

humiliating  position,  she  had  retieived  a  fine  elassiciil 
and  iiituUectual  cduefttion  fmm  her  uncte,  who  wa» 
a  profiftssor  at  Cambridge.  Her  natural  wit,  tlje 
naiiveU  and  sincerity  of  her  ideas,  unconlaminnteti  hy 
worldly  knowledge,  were  ap]>reeinte<l  hy  lyinl  Byron. 
He  understood  ht-r  worth,  despite  the  dillictiltit*  that 
made  virtue  of  greater  merit  in  her,  and  notwith- 
standing appearances  timt  were  agaiuBt  her ;  and  ha 
fihowiid  interest  in  her  dHiversation  during  the  dif- 
ferent iutci-vien's  uhe  ohtuiucd  from  liini.     XJe  talked 
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i(id  tlic  )?(Hi(!iiL'.'«  to  road  with  induigouoe  and  apiiro- 

ition   the   versos   she    had    com|)o^e(^.    One   day, 

imonp  others,   she  liud   the  liappiuees  of  roinaininp 

ifith  Iiiin  till  a  Inte  hour,  and  wln-n  bis  carriage  was 

umciiinced,    to   talie    liim    to   a  wiree    he    had    her 

conducted  liomc  in  the  ^ainc  carriage. 

"  Oil !  how  delightful  that  evening  waa  to  me." 

kyD  8he.     "  Ijord  Byrou's  aUide  at  the  Alhnny  m- 

»IIed  some  co!h*giat«  dwelling,   so    |»ertbcth'  quiet 

.•as  it,  though  Bitiiatt-d  at  tlio  Woat  Kntl,  the  iioi»iie«t 

|iiarterof  the  metropoh's.     His  conversation  «>  VHricd 

lind  delightfnl,  tin;  purity  of  hia  Engligh,  \m  refined 

lunciatioii,  all  offered  sxicli  a  coiitrasl  evun  willi 

'most  distiiig«i»lio<i   men  I  had  ha<l  ihe  good  for- 

to  meet,  that  I  reully  learuod  what  happiness 


These  conven«tion«  afi<;>rded  her  the  opiJortunity 
f  knowing  and  admiring  him  stiU  uiore.  lu  coii- 
ersing  on  literature,  she  wan  ahle  to  appreciate  hia 
lodenty  by  the  prniseiB  he  laviBhed  on  the  talents  of 
itliers,  and  by  the  slight  importance  he  attached  to 
is  own  ;  and  also  liis  love  of  truth  when,  u  pruffox  of 
»me  lM>ok  of  tmvclfi  she  was  pmising,  ho  told  her 

lAt  he  prcfen-cd  a  simple  but  true  tale  of  voyages 
all    ihe    {wnip  of  lieti.      In   speaking  about  an 

venture  in  high  life  that  was  then  malting  a  great 

lise  in  Knghmd,  nhe  was  able  to  appreciate  his 
igh  Bentinienis  of  delicacy  and  honour.     When  the 

>nvcr«ition    fell    on    religion,  bIio    had    the   happi- 

iiess  of  hearing    him   declare    he  ahhorret!   atheism 

ud  unlxilief;  and  when  his  childhood  wns  touched 

of  hearing  hira  laiy  that  it  hatl  l^eon  pletutfuit 
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and  hnppy.  Finally,  wlien  she  nskeU  \m  advioo 
witli  n-gnrJ  to  hur  futui-o  couduct,  he  Uieplayed, 
at  tw«nty-«ix  yean;  of  ngc,  the  wisdom  that  seKlom 
G0in«8  before  the  advmit  of  grey  liairti.  In  tihort, 
by  wonl  huJ  by  uctioii,  be  mauifcfitcd  Uiat  uobleueaa 
of  soul  %vhich  always  unveiled  itstlf  to  pure  o[)en 
iiatureH,    but    wliicli    closed    against    artificial   oueu; 

and  whicb  inakeH  Miw  S 6ay  at  the  beginning 

as  well  as  at  the  end  of  her  account; — "Tbero  Kaa 
been  but  one  Bvi'ou  ou  earth  :  how  could  1  not  love 
him?" 

Hut  it  is  especially  on  account  of  the  great  love 
ebe  felt  for  him,  on  going  over  it,  reflecting,  com- 
paring the  depth  of  feelings  ahe  tiad  been  unul)le 
to  liidc  from  hint,  with  the  couduct  of  tliiH  young 
man  of  twenty-eiix,  who  drew  from  duty  alone  a 
degree  of  strength  superior  to  his  age  and  aex,  tliat 
she  expressed  herself  thus,  She  can  still  see  his 
looks  of  tendcruct'8 ;  nbe  can  judge  what  tlie  stitiggle 
was,  the  combat  that  was  going  on  in  liim  an  soft 
and  stern  glanccH  cha^xl  each  other ;  at  length  alie 
fiftcs  honour  gain  the  victory,  and  remain  triunipliant. 

It  is  this  spectacle  of  such  great  moral  beuuly, 
still  before  her  eyes,  thai  can  be  so  well  appr^'citttod 
after  Uie  lapse  of  long  yoara,  and  which  justifies  the 
words  that  begin  and  close  her  recital  by  divesting^ 
it  of  all  somblanco  of  exaggeration. — "There  has 
been  but  one  liynm  !" 

M'hen  we  have  known  sucli  beings,  admiration 
and  love  outlive  all  else,  ^ud  while  the  causes 
that  may  have  led  Co  ti-ansient  emotions  in  a  long 
careei' — an  error,  a  fault' — pass  away  and  aiti  forgotten 
like  some   beautiful   vision,   these  glorious  reuem- 
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brances,  these  more  ttian  human  images,  tower  above, 
livbig  and  radiant,  in  memory,  and  even  come  to 
visit  U8  in  our  dreanis,  sometimes  to  reproach  us  with 
our  UHcdesH  and  imprudent  doubt«,  ever  to  sustain  us 
amid  the  sadnciwcs  of  life ;  and  if  the  love  ha8  been 
reciprocal,  then  to  console  ns  with  the  prospect  of 
another  life,  in  that  blessed  abode  vhere  we  shall 
^jneet  again  for  ever, 

|j  AfW  thiH  long  narrative,  it  would  be  useless  and 
perhaps  wearisome  for  the  reader  if  we  quoted  many 
other  similar  facts  in  Lord  Byron's  life.  They  might 
tli&er  in  circumstunceB,  but  would  all  wear  the  isuna 
moral  character. 
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PARDorr,  Mausanijiity. 

It  remains  for  us  to  examine  Lonl  Byron's  gvncroBity 
aader  Huotlicrtbrra.  I  mean  tliat  whicli,  nfUsr  having 
passed  by  different  deg^-es  of  moral  i>cimty,  nwy 
reach  the  Iiifrliost  summit  of  virtue,  and  become  tho 
greatest  triumph  of  moral  stretig-th,  because  it  over- 
comes the  moRt  juijt  resentments,  forgives,  returns 
good  for  evil,  and  constitutes  the  very  heroism  of 
Christian  charity. 

Did  Lord  Byron's  genuroirity  really  attain  such  a 
high  d^ree  ?  To  convince  oumelvos  of  it,  we  must 
again  examine  his  life. 

Clemency  and  forgivonwis  showed  themselves  in 
Lord  Byron  at  all  periods  of  his  life.  In  childhood, 
in  youth,  though  so  passionate,  and  so  sensitive  at 
sehool  and  at  college,  so  won  us  the  first  explosion 
was  over,  ho  was  ever  ready  to  make  peace. 

In  the  iwems  composed  during  his  Iroyhood  and 
eJirly  youth,  he  was  always  the  first  to  forgive.  Ho 
even  forgave  his  wicked  guardian  (Loixi  Carlisle). 
Although  this  latter  only  evinced  indifference,  or 
worse,  with  regard  t*»  his  ward.  Lord  Byron  dedi- 
cated his  first  poems  to  him.  The  noble  Earl 
having  further  aggravated  his  faults  by  behaving  in 
an  unjustifiable  manner,  Liird  Byron  was  of  coiirsi^ 
greatly  inJtatod,  since  he  hurled  some  satirical  Hues 
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at  him.  But  soon  afbsr,  »t  tho  intercoHHion  of  frionds, 
MiiX  especially  at  that  of  his  sister,  he  showed  himself 
di8{)OHO(l  to  forget  llie  litult«  of  Ins  \xul  gtmnliaii  with 
all  the  clemoucy  inherent  to  his  gcnerons  nature. 
He  writes  to  Kogens  27th  June,  1814 . — "  Are  there 
any  cIianoeH  or  pONsihility  of  ending  this,  and  making 
our  pcitce  n'ith  Carlisle?  1  am  disposed  to  do  all 
that  is  reasonable  (or  uiirfaw>nahle)  to  arrive  at  it. 
I  would  even  liave  done  so  sooner ;  hut  tlie  '  Courier ' 

lewspaper,  and  a  thousand  disagreeable  int^rprcta* 

ions,  liave  prcv-enlal  me." 

Afterwards,  he  further  sealed  this  generous  pardon 
by  thiRM)  fine  verses  in  the  third  canto  of  'Chtlde 
Harold,'  where  he  laments  the  dcatli  of  Major 
Howard,  Ixird  Cnrlislo's  son,  killed  at  Waterloo.* 

Ke  forgave  Miss  Chawortli ;  and  in  this  ca£e  also 
there  was  great  generouity.  The  history  of  thi« 
boyish  lovL-  is  well  known.  Even  if  the  name  of 
love  should  be  refuwd  to  the  feeling  cntertainotl  hy 
»  child  of  firteeii  for  a  gbl  of  eighteen,  who  only 
looked  upon  liiin,  it  is  said,  as  a  boy,  and  hkcd  liim 
as  a  hrotlier,  not  only  on  account  of  tlic  difference  of 
age,  but  also  because  Hhe  was  already  attached  to  tho 
young  man  wliom  i^he  afterward);  married,  stilt  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  these  tii-st  awakenings  of  the 
heart,  though  full  of  illusion,  cause  great  suffering. 

'or  if  Lord  Byron  was  a  cliild  in  years,  he  was 
ah-eady  a  young  man  iu  inteltect,  soul,  tniaginatiou, 
and  sensibility.  That  Miss  Chaworth  shmilil  miso 
emotion  in   his  heart  is   very  comprehensible,   for 

"  Their  {iniiM  it  hiriuii'd  by  loftivr  Imtp*  tliHU  tuinv, 
Y(t  one  I  would  ivtciit  frrmi  tlul  pniud  tlinnt, 
P»flly  bwainse  thny  blrQ<i  mit  uiih  hi*  lin*, 
Aoil  piitlf  Ihal  I  M  Ilia  slr«  aLVic  wniifi;.' 
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every  pirl  Iiaa  fpod  clmnoes  of  appeArlnJ;^  tin  ridg«I 
to  youtiiB,  wboae  prufunaiico  invarialtly  falls  on  women 
older  tltau  themselves.  fie8i<lefl;,  Miss  Chawortli  wa« 
placed  in  quite  exceptional  circumHianccH  with  regard 
to  Ijord  Byron,  eucU  an  woro  well  calculated  to  aot 
powertully  on  the  imagination  of  a  boy,  and  render 
the  diBpelling  of  liio  poetie  dream  a  most  painful 
reality. 

Miss  CImworth  was  heiress  of  tlie  noble  family 
wliotHi  name  she  boi-e,  and  her  uncle  h<td  been  killed  In 
a  duel  by  the  !a«t  Lord  liyron,  grand-uncle  of  tJie  poet. 
i8be  resided  with  her  fiunily  at  Anucalcy,  a  seat 
two  mileH  distant  from  Ncwstcad  Abbey.  Their  two 
pi-oporties  touched  Cftch  other;  but  the  slight  barrier 
separating  thtm  was  marked  with  blood.  The  two 
chilJreu  tlien,  despite  their  near  vicinity,  ouIy«aw 
<stcli  oilier  by  chance,  or  by  secretly  getting  over  the 
bountlary  of  their  respective  grounds.  The  chief 
oliHtacle  to  the  leconciJiation  of  tlio  two  famiUcs  was 
the  young  girl's  fatlier.  But  when  Lord  Byron 
reached  his  fourteenth  year,  and,  according  to 
oiistoni,  cauie  from  liarrow  to  \ys%sg  his  holidays  at 
NewBtead,  Mr.  Chawortli  was  dead,  and  the  mother 
of  the  young  heiitaM  received  bim  at  Aunesley  with 
open  arms,  Sot  stie  did  not  partake  her  husbond'a 
fiteliugs,  but,  on  tho  contrary,  hxjked  forwaid  with 
pleasure  to  the  [KiBsibility  of  a  union  with  her 
daughter,  despite  the  difi'ereuee  of  age  between 
tbem.  The  development  of  their  mutual  sympathy 
wuH  equally  encouraged  by  the  i>rofes(ior8,  govenwjssefl 
and  all  surrounding  the  young  lady,  for  they  liked 
young  Byron  extremely. 

From  that  time  he  had  his  room  at  Anuesley,  and 
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was  looked  upon  aa  ooo  <if  the  fiimily.  Ah  to  llie 
young  Indy,  she  msule  him  the  oompanioa  of  }ier 
amtwementa.  lu  tho  |z;anleu8,  pnrks,  on  horseback, 
iu  all  cxcursioDB,  he  was  constantly  by  bur  oido.  For 
hbn  she  played,  and  sang  to  the  piano.  What  was 
ber  love  for  him  ?  Were  there  not  moments  in  which 
she  did  not  look  upon  him  only  as  a  brother,  or  a 
child?  Did  fihe  ever  oontempkte  the  poesibili^  of 
^r^eooroiug  his  wife  ? 
^B     Mooro  doeH  not  think  so. 

^Pii  "Neither  is  it,  indeed,  probable,"  mye  be,  "bad 
^  even  her  affections  been  disengaged,  that  Lord  Byron 
I  woidd,  at  thii)  time,  have  Ihsou  tielocted  an  the  object 
^^of  them.  A  seniority  of  two  years  gives  to  a  girl, 
^P*OD  Uie  eve  of  womanhood,'  an  advance  into  life 
f  with  wliieb  the  boy  keeps  no  proportionate  pace.  Misa 
Cbaworth  looked  tipou  Hyron  as  a  mere  sobooi-boy. 
'  His  miuiiierH,  too,  wcro  not  j-ot  fiirnaed,  and  his  gi-eat 
I  beauty  was  still  in  its  promiee  and  not  developed." 
^p,  Gait  is  still  more  explicit  in  the  same  sense.  Wasb< 
^  ington  Irving  appear*  to  think  tho  contraiy  : — 
I  "  Was  this  love  retnrned  ?"  says  he.    "  B\tou  some* 

I  times  speaks  as  if  it  had  been ;  at  other  times  be  ttays, 
on  the  contrary,  that  site  never  gave  liiin  reason  to 
believe  so.  It  is,  however,  probable,  tliat  at  the  com- 
mencement her  heart  experienced  at  least  fluctuations 
of  feeling :  she  was  at  a  dangerous  age.  rixough  a 
child  in  yearti,  Lord  Byron  was  already  a  man  in 
intelligenco,  a  poet  in  imagination,  and  po^sctisod  of 
great  beauty." 

This  opinion  is  the  most  probable.  We  may  add 
that  everything  must  have  contributed  to  keep  up  his 
illusion.     Miss  Cbaworth  gave  liim  her  portrait,  her 
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Itair,  and  a  ring.  Mrs.  Chaworth,  tlie  governed*,  all 
till!  fiitritly  of  tJie  youn^  hvinitH  likod  him  m  inucli, 
that  after  his  death,  when  VViuthiii^ot)  Ir%'ing  viriited 
AuiitiHley,  he  faiind  proofn  of  IbtH  aflWition  iu  the 
welcome  given  to,  nnd  tJio  emotion  cnuaed  oven  by 
the  ]>re«i'nce  of  a  dog  that  had  iMjlonged  to  l^nrd 
B_vrou.  TliiH  licaiitiful  waking  divam  laaled,  how- 
ever, only  the  s|«tce  of  a  dream  in  sleep. 

At  the  expiration  of  hia  Bix  weeks*  holidays,  young 
Byron  returuod  to  Harrow, 

While  he  was  cheriBhiiig  the  eacred  flame  with 
his  purest  energiea  of  soul,  what  did  she?  She 
had  forgotten  him !  'J'he  impres^on  made  on  her 
heart  hy  tin.-  (w^hiMilhoy'a  love  conld  not  withstand 
(he  test  of  ahsence.    She  gave  her  Iicart  to  another. 

**  I  thought  myeolf  a  man,"  says  he;  "I  was  m 
earnest,  slie  waa  fickle." 

>  It  was  natural,  however.  She  had  arrived  irt 
the  age  when  girk  Wcume  women,  and  le;ive  their 
ehildibli  loves  behind  tlicni. 

While  young  Byron  whs  pursuing  his  stndiee, 
MJBS  Chaworth  mixed  in  eociety.  She  met  with  ii 
young  man,  named  Musters,  remarkable  for  his  hand* 
Home  person,  aud  whose  property  lay  ooutiguous  tu 
her  own. 

She  had  porceivifl  him  one  day  from  her  terrace, 
galloping  towards  the  park  ibilowoil  by  hin  btmndi*, 
lilt)  horn  mounding  in  front,  and  he  k-ading  »  fox 
hunt;  she  bad  boon  Mti'uck  with  his  manly  iH-iiutv 
and  graceful  carriage.  From  that  day  his  image 
Ideated  itHclf  in  her  remcmbrana-.  and  probably  in 
lior  heart.  It  was  under  these  favonmble  aiispieee 
tliat  he  made  her  actpiaiutatiCH.'  in  society.     Soon 
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iiiied  her  lovo.  And  wimn  young  Ity>^n  at  tlio 
text,  vacation  mw  her  again,  she  was  already  the 
ifiUiiip  betrotheil  of  another. 

That  waa  utill,  however,  a  secret  locked  up  in  her 
heart..  Her  parents  woiild  not  have  wished  thin 
nion.  She  ha^l  not  then  declared  her  iitlciitioits, 
id  Ijord  Byron  coTild  not  of  courac  guess  them. 
He  was  still  welcomed  at  Annesley,  and  treated 
H^  heretofore.  The  yonng  lady  hcroelf,  instead  of  re- 
^■telling  him,  continued  to  accept  his  attentions.  Thin 
^lasted  until  one  day  wh^n  MusttrrH  wiw  bathing  with 
Byroo  in  a  river  that  ran  through  the  park  he 
■terceived  a  ring  which  he  recognised  as  having 
^Belonged  to  Mtss  Chaworth.  This  discovety,  aud 
^Ihe  scenes  it  gave  rise  to,  obliged  the  lady  to  declare 
^^er  preference. 

^ft  The  grief  this  broken  illusiou  cau8eil  Lord  Hyron 

^B  slrown  by  some  of  his  early  vevscA.  and  by  the 

^^  Dronm,'  wntten    at    Geneva,    wliile    musing    how 

difVorent  his  fate  might  have  been  if  lie  had  OLarriod 

Miss  Cliawortb,  instead  of  Mihk  Milbank.     It  might 

^■e  objected  that  sorrows,  the  proof  of  which    nwta 

on  poetry,  are  not  very  authentic,  and  that  it  is  not 

iiitte  certain  they  really  did  pawi  through  his  heart. 

}na  might  consider  with  (ialt  that  this  chlldiHli  senti- 

iut  was  less  a  real  feeling  of  love  than  the  pbaDtoin 

'nn  enthusiastic  attncbnient^  quite  intellectual  in  its 

itiirc,  like  others  that  possessed  such  power  over 

ird   Hyron,  since  ilx^a  Chawortli  was  not  the  sole 

hjoct  of  his  attention,  but  tlivided  it  with   study 

and  passionato  frientbtliips.     One  might  say,  with 

Moore,  that  the    poetic   description   given  by  Lord 

Byron  of  this  childish  love,  ougiit  to  servo  especially 
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to'shrtw  liA*'  geiiiiiB  and  eentimont  nmy  rniae  the 
rualitio«  of  )ifo,  and  give  an  immenfte  Itintre  to  the 
most  ordinary  events  and  objects.  In  short,  one  might 
think  that  Lord  Byron  perceived  nil  tlie  poetic  ndvan- 
tages  aocrning  from  tlie  remembrance  of  a  vonthfiil 
paWMOn.at  once  innocent,  pure,  and  unhappy;  how  it 
would  fnrnitili  him  with  a  magic  tint  to  enrich  hut 
palette,  with  an  inexhaustible  fiind  of  Kveef^ 
graobftil,  and  pathetic  fnncn««,  with  delicate,  loE^yiT 
and  noble  sentiment^  and  therefore  that  he  resolved 
to  «hnt  it  up  in  his  lieart,  so  iis  to  preserve  its  fi-esh- 
net«  amidst  the  withering  atnioHpherc  of  the  world  ; 
and  in  order  to  draw  thence  tho«c  exquisite  imagc« 
that  60  otten  nhod  iiii:0'al>lo  grai-o  and  tenderness 
oTor  his  poems.  It  may,  then,  be  said  (hat.,  by 
maintaining  alive  in  his  mind  f)C(^ne«t  passed  at 
Annealey,  which  recall  the  chasto,  unhappy  lovea  of 
Romeo  and  Jnliet,  and  Lucy,  he  tlierehy  satisfied  an 
intellectual  want  of  the  poet  that  was  quite<  inde- 
pendent of  hia  heart  as  a  man.  I  '  ■■'■■'^'h 
*''But,  ncvorthelcea,  nil  thow  who  can  feci  the  heartV 
heatingR  through  the  veil  of  poetic  language  will 
understand  that  Lord  Byron's  verses  on  Mary 
Chaworth  owe  their  origin  to  real  grief. 
-itJonld  it  bo  otherwise?  The  experience  resulting* 
fifom  reflection  and  comparison,  which  made  him 
afterwards  say,  that  the  perfections  of  the  girl  were 
the  creation  nf  his  imagination  at  fifteen,  because  he 
found  her  in  reality  qnite  other  than  angelic;*  that 
she  was  ficlcle,  and  had  deceived  him.  This  ox{)e- 
rience,  T  aiy,  was  wanting  to  the  child,  Thnw,  tlien, 
MioB  Chaworth  was  for  him  at  that  period  the  l>cau 
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i<]t^»l  of  nil  liis  young  fancy  could  paint  »»  itotft  iiiid 
most  charming. 

At  the  Hamo  time,  thiH  love,  notwithstAnding  tlie 
difft-renceofage.  was  not,  on  his  side,  tlie  giddy  result 
of  too  much  aniour.  It  was  coinposod  of  a  tlicm- 
sand  circumstances  and  feelings.— of  practical,  wise, 
and  generous  tliouglit«.  A  far-off  prosjiect  of  happi- 
iitss  heightened  all  the  noble  iustincfa  of  the  boy,  and 
all  the  idea^  of  order  that  belonged  lo  his  fine  moral 
nature.  -■■    ''i  •'   "'  ■'■  ' 

ITo  reunite  two  noble  fomilies, — to  efface  the  slain 
of  blood  and  hatred  through  love, — to  revive  again 
iJie  ancient  splendour  of  his  ancestral  halls, — alt  these 
thoughts  mingled  with  the  idea  of  his  union  with 
Miss  Chaworth,  and  made  his  heart  beat  with  hope. 
If  there  were  excess  in  such  hope, — ^if  there  were 
illusion, — the  fault  lies  with  the  relatives  of  the  young 
lady  and  herself,  rather  than  with  him.  Gpnerosity 
wan  on  hia  side  alone,  becauBe  he  alone  had  a  right 
to  feel  rancour, 

"She  jilted  me,"  says  he  in  prose,  and  in  \'er»G  wo 
read, — 

"  She  kti«w  alts  wM  bf  liim  b«lav«d,—«be  knew, 

Ppr  niiiclily  c»mes  »uc!t  knowlctliic,  IliM  liii  Lp4irt 
Was  rlHrlEOi'd  with  lirr  nliaiiovr,  nnd  idle  siflf 
'J'bnt  hi-  mw  wTolchfJ." 

If,  then,  it  was  natural  for  a  girl  to  prefer  a  young' 
man  of  more  suitable  age,  handsoiuc  and  fashitmabk', 
to  a  l>oy  whose  features  wore  yet  nndevelopod,  and 
whom  she  treated  as  a  child  and  a  brother ;  was  it 
quite  as  natural  to  flatter  him, — load  him  with 
careasoB, — with  those  gifts  likely  to  foster  illusion 
and  hope, — pledges  considered  as  love  tokens  ? 
Was   it  natural    that^  in    order   to  justify  certain 
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coqutitrics  to  her  atHanoed,  she  BhoiiM  omkc  use  of 
Hisiiltiii^  exprerwioiia  with  regard  to  young  Hyi-oii  ? 
But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  would  it  not  liave  hut-u  very 
natural  for  him,  liaving  board  them,  to  feci  a  litlie 
rancour  against  her?  Sui-ely  she  was  guilty  if  Mho 
hud  8|)okuu  in  jost.,  and  more  guilty  still  if  ehe  were 
in  earnest. 

And  yet  wliiU  was  hia  conduct?  In  his  poem 
called  the  '  Dream,"  whore  he  sings  tliis  romance  of 
luB  Ixiyhood,  he  telU  us  h<nv  he  <piitM:[l  AiinoBicy, 
after  having  loartiud  tliat  Mies  Ctiawortli  wa-s  eitg»ged 
to  Mr.  MuttltiDj : — 

•'  H#  nwf,  RH'l  witli  A  coM  wid  ircntle  cnw|> 
Ue  took  li«r  hituti ;  a  iDoiiiciit  o'«r  Ms  ftiM 
A  tftblot  uf  uiiiiMrnililv  ilii.itijjLi« 
Wn«  tmcnl,  niid  ilion  ii  Tnrlf.!,  u  il  eomc ; 
Hv  ilixr|>r>eil  till:  huiii]  Ii6  lidil,  flii'l  nith  c)ow*ln|iii 
; .  Hclircil,  bul  iiyl  iia  liiiUiiig  lit'r  nditu. 

For  llicy  i1i<l  |9iri  will]  niiitiutl  xmiW;  lie  ptuuiM 
rri'iii  out  the  niuMj  mie  of  th«t  otH  hnll. 
And  moiiiiliii!  oil  hj*  M*oi  tin  vent  bitt  way; 
Anil  tiu'cr  rojiawM  llial  liMry  thru*LoUI  luoiv.' 

Then  he  jumiwd  upon  hia  horse,  intending  to  gallop 
over  the  dijitaiico  separating  Annesley  I'rom  New- 
etoad.  nut  when  ho  arrived  at  tho  last  hill  over- 
looking Annesley,  he  stopped  his  horse,  and  cast  a 
glance  of  mingled  sorrow  and  tenderiieBfl  at  what  ho 
left  behind, — tlie  groves,  the  old  house,  the  lovely  one 
inhabiting  there.  liut  iht^n  the  thought  tliat  ehc 
could  never  be  his  dispcUcil  his  reverie,  and  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse  he  set  off  anew,  as  if  rapid  motion 
could  drown  reflection.  However,  instead  of  the 
reflections  he  could  not  succeed  in  drowning,  /m  cnst 
mr,ay  all  rancour. 

When  he  alludes  to  lier  in  his  early  poems  it  is 
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always  with  teiniemese  ami  reftpect.*  He  oontenta 
biinseir  with  calling  her  onc«.  deceitful  tfirl,  and 
another  time,  a  false /air  facf. 

After  an  interval  of  some  years,  when  the  boy  had 
become  u  fiue  young  man,  before  setting  out  for  the 
Bast,  he  accepted  the  proffered  hospitality  of  Annt-sley. 
Uo  never  ceatied  to  welcome  Musters  at  Ncwstcad, 
and,  lest  he  should  distnrb  the  peace  of  Mrs.  Musters, 
he  had  even  concealed  his  agitation  on  Idseing  Ilia 
rival'«  child.  Heretofore  slio  Irnd  only  secu  tlie  boy 
or  youth,  now  she  beheld  the  young  man  whose 
geniufl  and  personal  attractions  lent  to  each  other 

flight  and  chami. 

It  wiui  about  this  time    that    tlie    bright   star  of 

'  Anncfiley  began  to  pale.  On  her  brow,  formerly  so 
gay,  a  veil  of  sadnoas  was  oven(])read.  It  aeemed 
as  if  the  gardens  had  lost  their  charm  for  her;  as 
if  the  spreading  foliage  of  Annesley  had  become 
dark  for  her.  What  caused  this  cliange  ?  On  see- 
ing again  the  companion  of  her  cluldhood,  did  stio 
contrast  her  now  solitary  walks  with  those  of  earlier 
days  in  Ids  beaiitifiil  park,  where  beside  her  was  the 

'youth  who  would  fain  have  kissed  the  ground  on 
whioh  shu  tn>d?    The  sound  of  that  hunting  honi, 

|vhioh  anon  made  her  thrill  with  joy,  when  it  an- 

[nonnci'd  tha  approach  of  her  handsome   lietrothed, 


"  III  llie  sliMu  vf  Iitrr  bou'cr,  I  »Ricit>Wr  tlia  hum 
She  Mrwurilwl  ihoiH  vow*  *ilh  a  T<*r. 
Bj"  mioiher  |W8wat,  may  alifi  livo  arm  M»l  f 

U«r  aarnr  mill  my  haul  tnttti  ttrwt; 
Willi  a  u>!h  1  migQ  what  I  onoe  Ibouj^l  wiu  Etitiur, 
ADiI  fOTi^ve  her  itetnt  wltli  ■  Tdtr." 

•  71U  I>«r  -  <OQlobn.  1«XI). 
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and  awakened  nil  tlu-  ilhiHiimt;  of  love, — Imd  it  now 
become  to  her  more  diitcordaiit  and  i«iinful  by  its 
contract  witli  llin  li:irmonii)ii8  vuiw:  and  aweet  emile 
of  bim  whom  nhu  luid  jiist  seen  again  m  changed  to 
bin  adraiilage? 

It  wiw  duriuff  his  tiaveltt  in  tlie  Enst  that  Lonl 
B_vi'ou  heard  of  this  mysterious  nielanclioly.  Given 
the  cinninuitaiice»,  ttuch  a.  rupurt-  would  liot  liave  dis- 
pleased, even  if  it  liad  not  pleased,  vulgar*  raucoroua 
souls.  But  it  produced  quite  a  contniry  effect  on 
him.  The  ieeling  of  his  own  wortli,  doubtlcsa.  must 
and  ought  to  have  brought  certsiin  idea»  to  his  mind  ; 
but  they  fuiddeued  bis  gcneroui«  nature,  and  liu  ex- 
perienced B  desire  to  drive  tliem  away  by  sayiiig, 
"  1I;m  tiliu  Tiut  the  buiibaud  of  her  choico,  and  lovely, 
children  to  carees  her?  " 

"  Whut  nKit<l  her  Rrief  Vw  9 — nh*  Iind  «in  rto  lovvd. 


--\ 


Wtiut  OJiiM  l>«rgTi«r,b(i?— nliebai]  Igvcl  biin  ml, 

•'  •'■"'•       '     • 

Nor  could  he  K» «  ptrt  of  ttnt  wbleh  pwyM 
Uiuu  bur  miuil — u  ijKotni  uf  Uit  i*i»L" 

Lord  Byron  returned  frotn  his  travels,  and  by 
degi'pes,  as  he  roMj  in  the  admiration  of  England,  tho 
melancholy  observable  in  Mrw.  Muster*  deepened. 

One  day  filie  felt  siicli  a  longing  t«  nee  ag^in  the 
companion  of -her  childhood,  that  she  asked  for  mi 
interview.  Could  he  not  desire  the  meeting?  But 
ought  he  to  grant  it  ?  He  had  had  the  oounige  to  meet 
her  again  whan  he  thought  lier  Ijappy,  when  sorrow 
for  the  past  belonged  to  him  alone,  when  she  ap|)eared 
ueithet*  to  understand  nor  to  share  it.  But  would  bis 
heart  be  cijually  Btroug — would  it  not  yield  on^eing 
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her  unhappy  ?*  AtmI  yet,  what  coiild  he  then  do  for 
her  ha]>pineiiB  ?  With  the  saine  generotritv  that  in- 
dnc<i«I  him  always  to  sicrifice  liis  pleasure  to  thehappi- 
nei-a  of  otJiers,  he  listaned  to  lii«  reason,  his  heart,  and 
the  pmdent  counsels  of  his  sister;  be  rcfrnined  from 
an  interview  which  conlil  only  angtnent  the  tronblcfiof 
that  devafitAtcd  soul,  soon  to  become  the  "  ipu-m  of  a 
/atitaxtie  hmgiiom"  in  reason's  nig'bt.  But  he  ever 
preserved  a  t^^nder  remembrance  of  Miss  Chaworth, 
only  forgt'tting  the  wrong  she  had  done  hiin.f 

tLord  Byron's  conduct,  had  been  no  less  generous 
wards  Mr.  Clusters,  his  trinmplmnt  rival  in  the 
affections  of  Miss  Chaworth.  Mr.  Musters,  though 
several  years  older  than  Lord  BjTon,  wns,  nevertlio* 
Tewji,  among  his  early  comjmnione.  The  parents  of 
this  young  man  resided  at  their  country  seat,  called 
Colwich,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Newstead,  and 
Lord  Byron  oflen  accepted  their  hospitality.  One 
day  the  two  youtlw  were  bathing  in  the  Trent  (a 
river  which  runs  through  the  grmiuds  of  Colwich), 
trhcn  Mr.  Musters  perceived  a  ring  among  Lord 
Byron's  clothCB,  left  on  the  hank.  To  nee  and  take 
possession  of  it  was  th(>  affair  of  a  moment.     He  had 


flbv  Iwi]  beoii  oUigad  In  d^ivm  frctn  hf  hniNinil,  uho  rviiinicd  liar. 
*acri&on)  Tiy  ImhI  and  xvim  brutal  irratmcot, 

t   *■  Ob  !  (Jiu  VKA  oli.iniii.ii 
Ai  \>j  the  siokncas  of  (be  iioul ;  btrr  miacl 
HmI  waiidErod  lioBi  iU  dvrullinK,  anil  har  ^m 
Tncy  iiad  uut  tLvli  onu  lu»u*,  but  lli«  Itmk 
Wliich  in  not  of  th«  corlh  ;  >hu  wiut  ItrooTiii) 
The  qriMn'of  n  fmlMlic  T**\m ;  Tim  tlioughu 
Wen  iNiml)i]i&tl<MM  of  <U*jolni«d  ihltiei  t 
AU'l  foiriH  itn|i*l]iaUe  iinJ  uiif«t«(Ti<F«il 
Wolheri)'  niaht  liiinitiu  wtro  lo  liira. 
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reoogiiised  it  as  havinjGf  belongwl  to  Miss  Cbawortli. 
Lord  Ilyroii  claimiMt  it,  but  Mimtera  wotiU  not  reb-ture 
tlie  riog.  High  words  were  exchanged.  On  returu- 
iug  to  the  houne,  Musters  jumped  on  a  horae  and 
galloped  off  to  ask  an  explanation  from  KisB  Cha- 
wortli,  wIk>,  being  foi'oed  to  conJew*  that  Lord  IJjTon 
wore  the  ring  with  her  consent,  felt  oUigt-d  t<j  nitikp 
amends  to  Mu8t**rs  by  promising  to  declare  imm^ 
diately  her  engagement  with  }iini,  I'roud  of  his 
sneccas,  he  returned  home  and  acquainted  l^nd  Byrr>n 
with  M.\es  Chuworth's  determination.  Dinner  was 
announced.  The  family  nat  down,  and  »oon  puroeived, 
there  was  something  amiss  between  tbo  two  friends^ 
wlioee  ginomy  (tileiice  spoke  more  eloquently  than 
words.  Before  the  end  of  dinner  Lord  Byron  left 
tlie  taUu,  unable  t^i  endure  the  provocations  of  liii> 
rival. 

,,,  The  piireuts  of  MuBters,  though  completely  ignoi-ant 
of  what  had  caused  the  quarrel,  wore  uneasy  for  the 
conKequences.  After  dinner  bitter  words  wen:  ;igain 
exchanged  l»etween  the  two  young  men,  and  Mustwra 
U8ed  such  coarxo,  in^Ient  language  tlitit  Lonl  Byron 
could  ill  restrain  his  indignation.  Anger  fla«hiu^ 
from  his  eyes  expressed  itaelf  as  warmly  in  wordn. 
In  thin  fnime  of  mind  he  retiivd  to  hin  room,  mid 
remained  long  shut  up  there,  while  Musters  bch'cved 
he  was  preparing  to  leave  Colwich  that  very  night. 
But  the  niHgnanimous  youth,  on  redectiou,  under- 
stood that  at  fifteen  he  ought  not  to  pretend  to  carry 
off  the  fair  prize  of  devuut4.'eii  fixim  a  man  nine  years 
his  senior ;  and  that  it  was  not  gonerouA  to  grieve 
his  hoHti*  and  hurl  thu  reputati^m  of  the  lady  he  loved. 
Accordingly,  he  suppi^es^  his  Norrow,  his  pride,  liis 
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anp:er.    Instead  of  retiiming  to  Newstcad,  ho  made 
Aif<  appearsnoe  m  iimiat  in  the  drawing-room,  and  to 
^10  axtoniidiiueiiL  of  his    rivnl,  excused  himst^lf  for 
having  shown  angnr,  and  thns  feiled  in  polifenesa  to 
bifl  hoHlfi.     Candidly,  aud  wfth  r^ret,  he  acknow* 
lodged  that  the  oxoees  of  hi»  feelings  had  catised  the 
Butbiirst.     From  that  tiay  forth  he  gave  up  all  pr&- 
^nsions  to  Miss  Ohawortb's  love,  and,  forgiving  them 
Imth  with   equal   magnanimity,   he  even  continued 
^tviting  his  riral  to  Newstead,      "But,"  i^aid   he, 
B  now  my  heart  would  hate  him  if  he  loved  tier  not." 
"'  On  declaring  tn  Moore,  iu  a  letter  written  from 
Pisa,  that  ho  would  still  forgive  fresh  wrongs,  Lord 
Byron  made  thiB  avowal : — "  The  tmth  i»,  I  cannot 
keep    ap  resentment,    however    violent   may  be  it« 
explosion ." 
^   At  all  i>eriod8  of  liis  life,  he  remained  the  young 
^juan  of  1814,  saying  that  ho  could  not  go  to  rest 
with  auger  at  his  heart.     In  Greece,  a  few  weeks 
before  his  glorious  death,  he  gave  auolher  proof  of  it 
by  his  conduct  towards  Colonel  Stanhope  (afterwards 
ird  Harrington).    Tliey  had  persuaded  Ijord  liyron 
It  the  Colonel  wa«  very  jealous  of  his  influence,  nud 
the  enthusiasm  manifested  for  him.     True  or  not, 
rd  Uyron  could  not  but  believe  it.     The  Colonel 
arnvod  In  Greece  (sent  by  the  London  committee), 
^fktr  the  purpose,  it  waa  said,  of  uniting  with  Lord 
Byron,  and  acting  jointly  in    favour  of  Greek  in- 
MlependenoQ  ;  but  in  reality,  it  woidd  have  seemed  as 
■f  he  came  only  to  counteract  what  Bynm  wished. 
Their  ideas  on   matters  of  administration  and  <m 
litieai    ooonnmy,  their   principles   witii   regard    to 
istitutiong  and  means  of  government,  were  totally 
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opposed.  Beiitlmm  w:l8  the  ColoncO'g  idol  ao<l  model, 
while  Ijord  Byrnii  partici]l:ir)y  iliHliked  tliu  inornl  mid 
Bycialcoui«ji[ueiiccs  (lowing  from  Bt'iilliam'ii  doctrines. 
Ever  straightibrwnrd  and  practical,  liord  Byron 
tlioughl  tlj«  Greeks  ought  to  begin  by  gainiug  thoir 
imlL'[x!udenci\  und  that  llutf  htd  hetUr  be  taught  to  rtad 
before  they  icere  made  to  but/  bQuh,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
pt-evs  iceretfiwn  than.  Good  and  honourable,  but  fond 
of  MysteniB,  the  Colonel  always  wished  to  begin  by  tJie 
end.  Thence  resulted  long  discussions  l>etween  them, 
which  produced  hours  of  ennui  for  Lord  Byron,  aud 
many  annoyances,  most  prejudicial  to  lu&  health,  which 
Was  then  very  delicatu.  One  evening,  among  others, 
the  Colonel  grewsoexcited,  tliat  he  told  him  he  believed 
him  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Turks.  Lord  Byron  only 
answered:  "Judge  me  by  my  actionB."  Both  ap- 
peared angry ;  the  Colonel  got  Dp  to  leave.  Lord 
Byron,  who  was  the  offended  party,  instead  of  be.T.ring 
rancour,  rose  also,  and,  going  Btriilght  Ui  the  Colonel, 
said  ;  "  Give  me  yonr  honest  hand,  and  good  night," 
The  night  would  not  have  pastted  tranquilly  for 
Lord  Byron  without  this  reconciliation. 

Among  numerous  jiroofn  of  this  generous  spirit 
of  forgivenesN, — so  numei-ous  that  choice  ia  diftlcult — 
we  shall  select  his  behaviour  towards  a  certain  Mr. 
Scott,  wIh),  at  the  time  of  bis  separation,  had  attacked 
him  in  a  eavage,  cruel  maimer, — not  ouiy  unjustly, 
but  oven  without  any  provocation. 

"  I  beg  to  call  jMirticular  attention,"  says  Moore, 
"  to  the  extract  about  to  follow. 

"TItose  who  at  all  remember  the  peculiar  bit.t«r«- 
iicHs  and  violence,  with  which  Mr  tk-oti  liad  aiuailed 
XiOrd    Byion,  at  a  .criaifL^  when  both  his   heart   and 
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■hrao    were  mrwt  vuhiembte,  tv-ill,  if  I  nm  not  mis- 
taken,  feci   a   thrill   of  pleasnmble   admiration,   in 
goatling  these  Bentsnces,  snch  as  they  wei*e  penned 
W^  Lord  Byron,  for  his  own  exprc«sionM  can  »K>ne 
fwnvey  any  iwleqnate  notion,  of  the  proad,  generoua 
pleasure  that  mtitit  have  Wen  felt  in  writing  the^l^^ 
" '  Poor  Scott  is  no  more !     In  the  exercise  of  Mk 
vocation,  lie  cuntrived,  at  but,  to  make  himself  the 
subject  of  a  coroner's  inquest.     But  he  died  tike  ft 
brave  man,  and  he  lived  an  able  one.     I  knew  hira 
jjerwniallv,  tliougli  sjifrhtly ;  silthoug-h  sovernl  yenin 
»y  eenior,  we  had  l>een  schooffiellows  tog'ether,  at  the 
imar  echool  of  Aberdeen.     He  did  not  behave 
me  quite  handsomely,  in  his  capacity  of  editor,  a 
yearn  a^,  hut  he  wnH  under  nn  obligation    to 
sluivo  othiirwise.      The  nwmetU  teas  too  temptmrj  f'of 
tRonjf  friendx,  and  for  all  enemies.     At  a  time  when 
■dll  my  relatiniui  (save  one)  fdl  from  me,  like  leaves 
Horn  the  tree  in  autumn  winds,  and  my  few  friends, 
^iecame  still  fewer, — when  the  whole  periodical  press 
(I  mean  the  daily  and  weekly,  not  tJie  literary,  press) 
was  let  loose  against  me,  in  every  shape  of  reproach, 
vrith  the  two  strange  oxceptious  (from    their   usual 
opposition)  of, '  1'he  roun'er '  aud  '  The  Examiner,' — 
tlie    ]}aper   of  which    Scott    bad    the  direction    wa« 
neither   the   hurt  nor  the   least  vituperative.     Two 

tHars  ago,  I  met  hira  at  Venice,  when  he  was  bowed 
i  grief,  by  the  Iok*  of  his  son,  and  bad  known,  by 
xperience,  the  bittemcfw  of  domertic  privation.     He 
mm  tiien  e«meit  with  me  to  return  to  England,  and 
Hi  ray  telling  him,  with  n  wnile,  that  he  was  onoe  of 
B<  different  opinion,  he  replied  to  mo,  '  thai  he,  and 
a6fc«r*,  had  been  ffritithf  milled;   and  that  »»ne  paau. 
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aiui  rather  tairaoifiiiuxft/  nifang,  had  been  (aketi  to  excite 
them.'  Scott  is  no  more,  Imt  (here  are  more  tliao 
one  living  w)io  weru  jireGciil  at  Uiiii  Uialoguu,  He 
was  a  man  of  very  contsitlerable  talent*  nud  ol"  groat 
acquirements.  He  l>ail  made  I>i»  way,  as  a  literary 
character,  witli  lii(,'li  success,  and  in  a  few  yeajs. 
Poor  feilow  !  i  reoolioct  hi»  joy,  at  aome  appointment, 
which  he  had  ohtiiined,  or  was  to  obtain,  tlirougJi  Sir  ^ 
JaincB  Mnckiutosh,  and  which  prevented  the  fui-tlier  fl 
extension  (nnless  by  a  rapid  nm  to  Itoiue)  ofliie  " 
travels  in  Italy.  I  little  tiiouglit  to  what  it  would  i 
conduct  liini.  Peace  lie  with  him  J  and  maj/  aU  mdi  i 
other  faxdts  as  a/t  inevi/alite  to  htimanitt/  be  at  readiiy  ^M 
/oTi/iven  him,  as  the  little  injur}/  which  he  had  done  to 
one  itho  tv.*p€iied  his  talents  and  r^ets  his  loee. 

•Btkon."" 

Nor  did  liis  mnf,''nanimity  stop  here.  After  Scott's 
death,  a  subscription  for  bis  widow  was  gt>t  np; 
and  Lord  Byron  wan  refiucerted  to  contribute  t«j 
pounds, 

"Ton  may  make  my  rnibficriiTtion  for  Mr.  Scott'e 
widow  thirty  jmnnds,  instead  of  the  i>ropoBed  ten," 
answered  lie ;  "  but  do  not  put  down  my  name.  As 
I  mentioned  hirn  in  tlie  pamphlet,  it  wouhl  look 
indelicate." 

But  this  refined  generoeity  was  only  one  of  the 
forms  which  Lord  Byron's  kindliness  took.  To  aot 
thuH,  was  a  necessity  for  this  pn\-ilegcd  naturrs,  tJiat 
could  not  endure  to  hate,  and  loved  to  panlon.  ritill, 
his  generosity  bad  not  yet  entered  on  tlio  road  of 
great  Bacrifices.  It  had  not  yet  reached  tJie  bifrhwt 
degree  of  power  over  self.  It  did  attain  to  that, 
when  it  led  him  to  comprise  in  one  (cenem)  pardon 
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Ihe  lK>-caIled  frieutla  who  lidd  aWu^Ioued  bftn  id  )im 
hour  of  mcrifice.  aiitt  those  bitter  eDemieti  whti  knew 
no  reconcihation,  u:/itti  /le/oryatx  I^dy  Bifron,  Then 
hit)  goaerosity  merited  the  imiuo  of  virtue.  /Va.'/Vm  '. 
Piifiillauimity,  which  binds  with  an  iuviisjble  chain 
the  hearts  and  tongues  of  vulgar  eoiila.  in  um-eal 
exacting  wjuiety.  had  canicd  awajt'  some  ;  jtsuloHsy  of 
big  siiperiorjtj*  had  reitdei'ed  others  ferocious;  and  an 
abflolule  moral  montitro«ity — au  auoiaidy  in  the  history 
of  typoB  of  femiilc  }iideou8ne»t— liad  HuccwHied  in 
showing  itself  in  tht-  light  of  magnanimity.  Bill 
fiiltiQ  as  was  tiiiu  high  quality  iti  Lady  Byron,  »o 
did  it  aliinc  out  in  )iim  true  and  admiriiblo.  Tlte 
position  in  which  La^Iy  Byron  had  placed  bim,  and 
whcrt!  she  continued  to  keep  him  by  her  liarshneiis, 
BilcDce.  nod  strange  refusals,  wa«  one  of  those  which 
cause  etich  sufTuring,  that  the  highest  degree  of  seit- 
control  Kcldom  stilHoes  to  quiet  the  promptiugB  of 
human  weiiknews  and  to  cautse  jreraons  of  even  slight 
8en»fibiUty  to  preserve  moderation.  Yot,  with  hiu 
sensibility  and  the  knowledge  of  hia  worth,  how  did 
be  act  ? — what  did  be  say  ?  I  will  not  upeak  of  bis 
*  Farewell,*  of  the  care  he  took  to  shield  her  from  blame 
\sy  throwing  it  on  others,  by  taking  much  t<>o  large  a 
share  to  himself,  when  iu  reality  bis  sole  fault  lay 
in  having  mai'ried  her  ;  liecaut«e  it  might  he  objected 
that,  when  lie  acted  tints,  be  bad  tujt  givni  u^  tJie  wish 
of  re-witotl. 

But  at  A'enice,  and  more  especially  at    Ravenna 

and  Pib-a,  thiii  project  certainly  hod  ccawd  to  exist; 

-the  measure  of  insult  waa  611ed  up  to  overflowing. 

And  yet>  in  one  of  thoso  days  of  exnuiferation  which 

tt«rB  from  London  never  failed  to  proflnce,  and  pre- 
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c!8oly  wh«n  he  waa  ^Tiring  paf^fi  on  "Ijody  Byron 
tliat.  could  ecarccly  be  complimentflrv,  he  learnwl 
that  slie  had  I)een  taken  ill.  HiH  nn^r  und  hin  pen 
both  fell  siraDltniieonely,  nnd  he  hastened  to  throw 
into  the  6re  what  he  had  written.  Another  time  he 
was  told  tlmt  Lailv  Byron  lived  in  constant  dread  of 
baying  Ada  f'orcilily  talcen  from  her. 
iL  ^YcB,"  ho  replied, "  I  might  claim  her  iu  Chancery, 
witJiont  having  recoiirse  to  any  other  meana ;  but  I 
would  rather  bo  unhajipy  myself  than  make  Lady 
Bvron  BO." 

• 

And  he  itaid  this,  well  knowing  how  his  name  wae 
kept  from  his  daughter,  like  a  forbidden  thing ;  and 
that  hit)  picturi:  was  hidden  from  her  eight  by  a 
curtain. 

1  One  day,  at  Rome,  wliilo  ho  uiis  walking  amid  the 
niiu8  of  the  Forum,  treading  upon  those  mighty 
relics  that,  to  him,  breathed  language  and  well-uigh 
sentiments,  that  seemed  like  Horac  magic  temple  of 
tlie  past,  Lor-.!  Byron  traced  back,  iji  thought,  bis 
own  career.  The  meauniiusus  of  which  ho  liad 
been,  aud  still  was,  the  victim  rose  up  to  view.  He 
allowed  his  thoughts  to  wander  amid  the  saddest 
memories.  All  the  wouniln  of  his  still  bleeding  lieart 
Opened  afresh.  The  serenity  of  the  starry  sky,  tiie 
Hilonce  of  that  solemn  hour,  the  ideas  of  order,  [leiico, 
and  justice,  which  such  a  scene  over  awakens,  con- 
trailed  strangely  with  the  material  deviistntion 
around  worked  hy  time.  The  natural  efibct  of  a 
-grand  spectacle  like  this,  is  to  render  sadder  etill 
tliiwe  moral  ruins  accumulated  within  hy  the  wicked- 
ness of  man. 
'    Then  did  his  potft,  bo  reoeut  still,  rise  up  before 
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'feim  in  all  its  bittamess.     And,  taking  earth  aiid 
bwivun  to  witiiees,  lie  exclaimed  :' — ' 

**  Havfj  I  aut  liad  to  wivst1«  n  iili  my  lot? 
H«ve  I  noi  miflcrat  thtu-.-n  to  br  Torvivun  F 
Hare  I  not  tiiul  mjr  bmin  M-nr'd,  my  hmrt  riven, 
Ilo[)(»  iiat<i>'<l.  uamo  bligUud,  U(l-'*  lile  llwl  aw^y  '! 
And  only  not  to  il«i|K'rA(iaii  ctriren, 
R«»ii»c  not  alioRcthnr  of  mioh  clay 

An  cuU  iuta  the  suuIh  o:  llitna  « bum  1  titTi/vy. 
Krotn  rut^lily  wtuu^  lo  jiuity  ^TfiOy, 
Uare  I  not  Men  wbat  liunian  tiling  could  duV 
Frcnu  the  louit  roar  of  rcwsiag;  caluuuiy 
I'o  Ilie  khaII  wlii«per  dC  tLo  ai  (jaltry  few, 
AdiI  atihiliT  venom  a(  (he  i«|>tjl«  ctvw, 
llie  Janus  k''">*x^  ^  wboae  niBnitiainl  «ya, 
I^itning  to  lie  with  ttUiier,  woatd  KKRII  frur, 
-Inrf  vrUhimt  tUtrrma,  utivt  the  Avng  af  «(jA, 

fhiU  round  lo  liapf^/ooU  il»  »pKxMtu  ebta^ujf." 

■  iIiHis  epirit  stirred  witli  excitement,  he  invoke<l  Iho 
aid  of  the  divinity  whoBe  shrine  these  Houuui  re- 
^-nudiu  appeai-ed  to  be — 

"OTioif!  ibc  IrauUliM  of  (be  ilmt, 

Ailorn'T  ur  tliq  niiii.  cotiifuTiei' 

Aiiil  uuly  bealuT  when  tliv  Liart  halli  kW ; 

Time!  ibe  com-ctot  where  our  juiltjnitht*  err, 

TIio  ti-il  of  trul)i,  Idvc — tolv  ptiiloR>ii]icr, 

Kur  all  bcaiilc  nn  HJiJiUta — Iruin  lliy  tlirift, 

Vliioh  iicv^r  Ilmm  though  it  doth  duftr — 

TliiX',  tlic  avdUEnrl  auto  llice  1  U'l 
My  liaTitU,  HDil  uyct^  anil  liuarl,  nod  cittvc  of  ihoc  a  kjR." 

j\  nd  what  was  this  gift  ?  W»»  it  vengeance  ?   No ! 

j-lt  wuM  the  rej'eiUance  ul'  tlio8u  wlio  had  done  and  were 

tiBliU  doing  him  wrong  ;  that  wau  tliu  prayer  he  sent 

up  to  heaven,  eo  as  not  to  liavu  worn  in  vain  thiit 

iixju  in  his  soul,  and  i$o  that,  when  his  eartldy  life 

should  cease,  his  spirit, — 

"  Lilf-  iht  rwfKnAn'd  lone  ^  a  mwu  Ijfrt, 
Siall  on  lluir  mtftrn'd  rju'rilf  nn/e,  awl  viom, 
til  heiirU  ait  rtxkg  wow,  tlit  hit'  renmitr  ifflvtt.'  * 

'  *  Childo  Hatold,*  C-uio  IV. 
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Arrived  before  the  temple  of  NemesJB',— thnt  drend 
divinity  who  Iidh  never  lol't  unpunished  huimui  iii- 
JHslice, — Lord  Byron  evokes  her  thus  : — 

"  Dosl  ibou  not  htar  my  liaui't — Awokel  liiou  ihill,  km)  mtM." 

He  feels  that  tlie  guilty  will  not  escape  the  ven- 
geance of  the  goddess,  since  it  ia  itievUnbU ;  but,  aa  to ' 
him,  he  will  not  wreak  it.      Numeeia  shall  watch  ; 
he  will   sleep.      I/e  reserves  to  himsel/t  Aowei^er,  &>u 
revenue.     Wfticft  ?    Eixr  the  same : — Forgiv«nes8 .' 

"  Tlint  cunw  ■lisll  b«  for^rviieM."  • 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  his  generosity  did  not  r«coil 
from  any  aacrilice  of  fortune,  repobe,  aflectioD ;  we  have 
Heen  it  strong  agiiin»l  all  priviUionM,  all  inntinct^,  all 
iDterosts ;  in  short,  we  have  looked  at  it  under  nil  the 
aspects  that  constitute  gix-at  bcau^  of  soul.  I'here 
remains  oidy  one  degree  more  for  him  to  attiun — 
heroism.  But  the  constant  exercise  of  generosity  of  j 
HOul,  in  inferior  degrees,  will  give  him  power  to 
reach  that  suhlime  height,  and,  summing  up  all  in 
one,  arrive  at  the  crmcning  sacrifice  of  las  life. 

Already  more  than  once,  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  i 
Komiigna,    when    that    peninsula    was    preparing  a  \ 
grand  struggle  for  independence,  Lord  Byron  had 
shown  himKcIf  ivady  to  make  any  Kacri^oe,  to  aid  ia{ 
■throwing  off  Austrian  chainM.     But,  owing  to  sub- 
■tecquent  evcntR,  his  exti-eme  devoteduees  could   not 
then  go  beyond  the  offer  made.    Two  years  later  it  was 
:aocepted;   an  enslaved  nation,  eager  for  redemption,! 
asked  Lord  Byron's  ivssistance  towards  regaining  its] 
liberty.    In  thisKacrifi<-eon  Iuh  part,  no  single  feature' 
of  greatness  is  wanting.     Lord  Byron  would  huvttj 

•  'ChiWoHiioId/OMiioJV. 
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been  f^tvat,  bad  he  mcrificed  liimself  for  liis  country ; 

bat  how  much  frreiiter  was  be  m  sacnSciu^  biniBett' 

for    a   foreign    nation,    for    the    general    cause    of 

humanity  ?    Ho  would  still  have  remained  great,  bad 

he  been  led  into  this  noble  sacrifice  by  hiti  owu  eri- 

thuaiaain,  by  bia  iJluHionH,by  personal  bopoa.     But  no 

illusion,  no  entbTisiasm,  impelled  him  towardsGreece  ; 

naught  save  the  KatisfacUon  caused  in  a  noble  mind 

by  the  performance  of  a  great  action.     Ho  did  not 

ei-en  hope  to  escape  ingratitude  or  to  silence  calumuy ; 

for,  altbougli  so  young,  be  had  already  acquired  tlie 

experience  of  mature  vearH,     ile  knew  G^reece,  and 

Was  well   awan;  wtiat  ho  should  find  there,  in  ex- 

diaiigo  for  luB  repose  and  for  all  dear  to  him  in  tJits 

World.     Wft    know  what  sndufHs  overwhelmed    bis 

aoul  duriug  the  last  period  of  bis  sojourn  at  Genoa- 

The  Btniggles  he  had  with  his  own  heart  may  he 

imagined,  when  we  reSeet,  tliat  despite  hib  selt^ii- 

tvol,  be  was  more  than  ouce  surprised  witii  tern's  iiv 

liis  eyes.  ■  ' 

-  Wlieu  Irnrdly  out  of  port  from  Genoa,  a  tempest 

cast  bim  back.    lie  bmded,  iiud  roeolvod  un  viiiiting 

tli«  abode  he  had  left  with  such  aagiiisb  the  day 

before.      While  climbing   the    bill   of  Albano,    the 

<iarkest  presentinientH  took    {loBsessioii  of  hia  souL 

"  Whei-o  iibail  we  be  this  day  next  year?"  said  he  ta 

Oount  Gainlfli,  who  wan  walking  by  his  Ride.     Alas! 

We  know  that  preci^Iy  tbat  day  next  year,  his  mortal 

remains  were  carried  throngb  the  streets  of  London, 

on  their  way  to  repose  with  hiK  ancestors,  near  New- 

«rti!»d.     His  sorrow  onlyinureHsed  on  arriving  at  the 

pklaoe.      Mis  fni-ndB  vmre   gone;    all    within    that 

Iwelliiig  was  silent,  deserted,  solitary.     He  asked  to 
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be  left  alone;  anti  then  shut  liimfielf  up  iii  liis  a{Kirt- 
mciitti,  retDamin^  there  forneveral  hours.  What  wan 
hi»  occupation  ?  What  wore  his  thoughts  ?  Through 
what  strange  agony  did  he  pasn?  Who  shall  tell  us^ 
(since  ho  concealed  it),  uf  that  last  ntrugglo  between 
the  Man  and  the  Hero  ? 

The  satinewee  of  great  aoula  are  unspeakable,  aU 
mofit  ^itr/iuiiian.  Tliey  are  Leyoud  the  hcoIcb  wlicre 
we  would  weigh  them.  Hut  we  know  that  ho  under* 
stood  and  tasted  the  hiltcmoss  of  this  diiilioc,*  witli- 
out  drawing  back,  without  failing  to  drain  it  to  the 
lastv 

Night  cune,  and  behold  him  once  more  on  bonnl  the 
vessel.  The  t<^mpe«t  rnared  agiiin,  then  rciiiied  ;  Imt 
the  Btoiin  witliin  his  soul  did  not  cease.  Only  when  a 
tear  ttometimeH  threatened  botraval,  did  he  hanten  to 
the  privacy  of  bin  cabin. 

We  will  not  give  here  the  narrative  of  thin 
vovagu.  These  pages,  we  again  repeat,  are  not  a 
biography,  but  the  picture  of  a  soul. 

On  arriving  at  thu  Ionian  Islands,  he  soon  nntler- 
Btood  that  his  Kicrifice,  though  not  beyond  what 
circumstances  demanded,  certainly  far  transcended 
any  hope  that  could  exist  of  regenerating  tliis  lallen 
race,  and  conutituting  a  nation  worthy  to  bear  the 
glorious  name  of  Greece.  But  it  mattered  not :  he 
had  given  his  word,  and  he  waa  resolved  to  remain 
ill  the  tx)Untr_v.  He  uvcn  quitted  the  asylum  afTordcd 
by  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  determined  to  encounter 
all  dangers,  the  lietter  to  accomplish  his  mission.      <irt 

Then  he  wont  to  Missolonghi.  The  privations  he 
nnderwont  there,  the  moral   and  phyMcal   &tigiie, 
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^Ihe  effluvia  from   the   ftdjohimg   marshes,  ami   the 

uacnle  of  life  he  wtia  ibrcod  to  lead,  all  combined  to 

Bffcct  his  Daturaliy  good  liculth.    Hi-  wus  eulrcatod 

^  leave  this  unhealthy  place,  and  told  that  his  life 

depended  on  it.     He  felt  it  and  knew  it.     Already 

he  jwrceivcd  the  spectre  of  the  future,  and,  at    the 

jame  time,  the    image  uf  hiB    beloved    Itiily  floated 

^fore  his  eyes, — all  that  he  had  left,  and  «'Oiild  etill 

End  there;  he  represented  to  hinuelf  the  existence 

he  might  lead  there,  quiet  and  Imppy,  vurrounded 

with    love  and  respect.     Still  ih)   young,    handaome, 

rich,  and  almost  adored,  for  whom  could  life  have 

luoire  value?     But,  if  he  left,  what  would  become  of 

Gnjy<ie?     His  presence  waa  worth  mj  army  to  that 

unlmppy  couutry.     So,   then,   he  would   not  desert. 

liis   post;    he  Ksohvd   to   rtmiain^  came   what   might. 

KAV,  Ti'Ai;  nOt  tee  letU  not  return  to  Italy,"  t>a)d  be 

sadly  to  his  fekithful   Venetian  follower  a  few  days 

befiire  he  fell  ill.     He  did  remain,  and  he  died. 


^  By    this  action,  in   which   he  overcame   himself,          ^| 
B|Drd  Bvrou  gave  one  of  tliose  rare  examples  of  self-          ^| 
Bunolaiiou,  of  virtue,  and  beroiism,  which,  aaya  a          H 
Bpblemindof  ourday,*  ''afford  real  oonsulation  to  the           ^| 
K|uJ^=aud  reflect  the  greatest  honour  on  the  human         ^| 

'  M.  Jimoi 
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PAtn.TS  OP  LORD  ItTRON. 

Api'BR  having  »hi>wii  the  virtues  Lord  Bvron 
aeused,  it  might  seem  uauIcws  to  enquire  whether  he 
had  not  the  fnults  whoso  absence  thy_v  prove.  StiH, 
hi>wever,  it  is  well  to  look  at  tlio  subject  (rum  iintttlier 
point  of  view,  and  to  offer,  so  to  say,  counter-proofi 
For,  in  judging  him,  all  rul«H  have  heen  diftrc^rded, 
not  only  those  of  justice  and  equity,  but  hkcwlse  ihotm 
of  loffic.  And,  OB  it  huK  buuii  viunuiisly  attserted  of  liini, 
that  he  was  coiistaot  and  incooBtant,  iirm  and  fickle, 
guided  by  principle,  yet  giving  way  to  every  im^ 
pube;  that  he  was  both  chasto  nod  proHigate,  a 
sensuul  man  and  an  anchorite ;  calumny  alone  cannot 
be  Acoueed  of  all  theac  contradictiQua.  We  muHt  then 
f«eek  out  conscientiously  whether  there  were  not  other 
oaiiaea  for  thiR  ineomdatentyif,  go  as  to  return  back 
within  due  bounds,  and  bring  contradiction  in  accord 
with  U-uth.  It  is,  of  coiirHe,  beyond  dispute  that  the 
first  cause  of  the  unjust  verdicts  passed  upon  him 
lay  in  the  bad  passions  stirred  up  by  his  suocesa,  by 
the  independent  language  he  used,  and  his  contempt 
for  a  thousand  national  prejudices.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  degree  of  injustice  dealt  out  towards  him  was 
quite  extraordinary,  Jt  may  be  aiiked  whether  some  real 
defects  did  not  lend  specious  reason  to  his  enemies, 
and  thus  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  he  had  one 
great  fault,  which  did  powerfully  aid  their  wicked- 
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ness :    it  oonHiHEed    in    a  wpeciei*  of  enielly    towards 

biiuself,  a  positive  tuYxssitt/  of  ecdummoHng  himwff. 

Although  the  origin  of  this  fnuitor  defect  must  have 

'beetiprinci|inlly  iii  thegTeatnessof  his  bouI,  it  certainly 

had  other  sccoudivry  and  lessor  caufio«,  uiid,  in  common 

with  many  other  riuatitiee,  it  wns  lata)  to  his  happi- 

neas;  for  men  accuKtomed  to  exaggerate  their  own 

virtues  only  too  reailily  believed  liim.    This  mode 

of  doing  harm  tt)  and  /w^rurfw/  himself,  of  casting* 

shadows  over  his   brilliant  destiny,  was  m>  sti-augo 

so  real,  tkit  it  is  necessary  to  show  to  what 

ctent  he  did  it,  by  collecting  mraa  of  the  numerous 

imouiee  given  among  those  who  knew  him,  Iwfore 

Muing  out  the  real  cnii»e  of  his  fault,  as  well  as 

it  had  on  his  happiness  and  his  i-epotalion. 

In  no   hands  could   hi»  character  have  been  less 

'm(e  tlian  his  own,  nor   any  greater  wrong  offered 

to   his   memorv    tlian    the   substitution   of  what  bo 

affected  to  1)6,  for  what  lie  was. 

While  yet  a  stiidcnt  at  Cambridge,  he   wroto  a 
'letter  to  Miss  Pigott,  full  of  gaiety  and  fnn,  giving 
as  an  UXC1IS0  for  Ins  silence  the  dissipated  life  he  was 
I      leading,  and  which  he  calln  a  wretdifd  eham  of  nme 
and  drunhmMst,  doing  JiolAiiig  fntl  htmt,  drink  JJitr- 
ffundy,  piay,  intrigue,  libcrtinize.    Then  he  e:cclaims : — 
"What  miKery  to  have  nothing  else    to  do  hut 
^inake  love  and  verses,  and  create  enemies  for  one- 
Keif." 

^K    But  while  avowing  this  misery,  he  a>]ds  that  ho 
i^vAKJtmt  xpritten  214  pagea  of  proiv  and  1200  ttrufs. 

And  Mooro  lumarks,  in  a  note  annexed  to  thtR 
carious  letter : — 

**  Wo  oliHorve  here,  m  in  other  parts  of  his  early 
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Ictt«rs,  that  sort,  of  display  anil  boast  of  miiahneaH 
wliieh  18  but  too  common  a  folly  at  this  period  of 
life,  when  the  youn^  »t>pimiit  to  manhood  [K-rsuadea 
hinittelf  that  to  be  profligate  is  to  be  manly.  Ud- 
luckily,  tliiH  boyish  (l(»<iro  to  bo  fitouf^ht  wore«  tliAit 
ho  I'cally  was  remained  with  Lord  Byron,  as  dit^l 
8ome  other  fuiliiigs  luid  folblea,  long  after  the  jHjriml 
when,  with  otlioi-B,  they  arc  paat  and  forgotten;  and 
his  mind,  indeed,  was  but  beginning  to  outgi'ow 
them  when  ho  was  snatclied  away." 

Wlien  Mooro  speaks  of  the  letter  in  which  Lord 
Ityrou,  replying  to  the  praiue  givun  by  Mr.  Dallas, 
Bays  he  did  not  merit  it,  and  depreciatoa  htmiself 
morftlly  in  every  jx^iiblu  way,  Moore  adds: — 

"Here  again,  however,  we  eliould  recollect  there 
must  be  a  conoidemble  share  of  allowance  tor  the 
usiutl  tetu^lencif  to  make  the  nwst  atid  Oie  tcorst  of  his  vtcn 
tMi'ftiitkj'.  Thei'C  r)ocurB,  indeed,  in  his  6r8t  letter 
t*>  Mr.  Dallas,  an  aeeonnt  of  this  Btrange  ambition, 
tlio  vertf  reversi',  il  muet  be  allowed,  of  hypocrisy — 
which  led  him  to  court  rather  than  avoid  the  im- 
putation of  profligacy,  and  to  put,  at  all  times,  the 
woRit  face  on  his  own  rharacter  and  conduct." 

Mr.  Dallas  writing  for  tlie  firot  time  to  Loixl 
Byron  after  having  read  his  early  |K>e«iB,  {laid  hint 
tH>me  com pli mental  on  the  moral  beauties  and  olian- 
table  Hcntiments  containtsd  in  his  vcrseo,  remarkinfr 
that  they  recalled  another  noble  author,  who  waK  not 
only  a  poet,  an  orator,  and  a  distinguished  bistorian, 
but  one  of  the  most  vigoroua  reasoners  in  Enghuid 
on  the  trutlis  of  that  religion  of  whicli  forgivenows 
forma  tlio  ruling  principle,  viz.,  the  good  and  great 
Lord  Lytteltnn.     I^ord  Bynm  aiuiworud,  depreciiiting 
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liim^ir  in  a  litenuy  sense,  aud  caliuuiiiating  buuecif 
morallv,  Ii_v  llii!  iiwiertidii  tlmt    lie  re»eml)leU    LorU 
Jjjtte  I  toll's  son — a  bad,  tlitiugb  Uilontod  mau — rallier 
Ban  the  great  author. 

K  DaiLi8  liad  the  good  sunse  to  take  this  appreciation 
lor  nliut  it  was  worth,  and  aitked  permission  tt>  pay 
the  young  nobleman  a  visit.  Lord  Byrou  answered 
jlitely  that  he  Hlioidd  he  happy  to  make  his 
{uaiutauoe,  hut  eoutinucd  to  paint  himself,  espe- 
Jy  as  regarded  his  opinions,  in  the  most  uufavour- 
lie  colnurs.  Moore  gives  the  whole  of  this  letter, 
id  then  adds  :— 

"It  must  he  recolJected,  liefore  we  attach  any  par- 
cular  importaitee  to  the  details  of  his  ci-ccd,  that  in 
Jditinn  to  the  temptation — never  easily  resisted  by 
i-~or  displaying  his  wit,  at  the  ox{h:u)»u  of  hJH 
character,  he  was  here  addressing  a  person  who, 
Uidugh,  no  doubt,  well  meaning,  wan  eviUeotJy  one 
'  those  officious  st'f/'satbjied  adviifcra  whom  it  was  tlie 
slight  of  l»rd  Byron,  at  all  times,  to  astonish  and 

•'  The  triclis  whieh,  when  a  boy,  he  played  upon  the 

fottitigham  quack,  Lavaudur,  were  but  the  first  of  a 

TOiig  series,  with  which,  through  life,  he  amused  him- 

i\i\   at    tlie    expemte   of  all    the   uumeroiw  quackH 

rliom  hia  celebrity  and  sociability  drew  aroimd  lum." 

\-  In  the  fii'st  satire  lie  gave  to  the  world,  and  which 

Itracted  sympathy  for  hit)  t^dent  an  well  as  for  tJie 

lice  of  his  cause,   the  horror   he  entertained  of 

aypocrisy  already  made  him  speak  againiit  himself  ;r~ 

"  E'tt)  1— ^Ivaat  thinking  of  »  ihoughiloti  iliran^ 
■Itut  akill'il  Ui  know  lite  right  nud  aliwiw  ihu  wiou^' 

Alter    having    quoted    an    early    |x>em    of  Lord 
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Hymn,  wriUt'ti  in  ati  hour  of  great  deprcewion.  Aiid 
wliicli  would  seem  inspii'cd  by  raomeutary  utadncaif 
Moore  makufl  the  following  declamtion  : — 

"Thcsti  condudiug  Uncs  nrc  of  a  iiattiro,  it  mUKt 
be  ovmed,  to  awaken  more  of  horror  thau  of  interest, 
were  we  not  pi-e]>arud,  by  ho  many  instancen  of  hi« 
exaggei-ation  in  this  rcspuct.,  not  to  be  startled  iit 
any  lengtlw  to  which  the  spirit  of  #e{^'-/i4«rtmi7  would 
carry  him.  It  seemed  as  if,  with  the  power  of 
piiiiiting  lierw  and  jjloomy  personages,  he  bad  also 
the  ambition  to  l>c  bim^'lf  tlio  dui-k  'sublime  ho 
drew,'  and  that,  in  his  fondness  for  the  dehneation  of 
lieroic  erime,  ho  endeavoured  to  firncy,  where  he 
could  not  find  in  his  own  character,  fit  subjects 
for  his  jKsncil." 

Moore,  mentioning  another  article  In  his  memn- 
ronda,  where  Lord  Byron  accnitea  himself  of  tn-ita- 
bility  of  tcmpemment  iu  hia  early  youtb,  follows  up 
with  this  rellection  :— 

'*  In  all  his  portiuits  of  himxelf,  the  pencil  he  usee 
is  so  dark  that  the  picturo  of  his  .tomi)erament  and 
his  self-iittempt«,  covering  as  they  do  with  a  dark 
uliatlow  the  .-i/iade  itwlf.  mnst  bo  taken  with  large 
allowance  tor  exaggeration." 

In  anotlier  paseagu  of  hi»  work,  Moore  further 
says  :— 

"  To  the  pervei"se  fancy  he  hail  for  feUifying  his 
own  character,  and  even  imputing  to  himself  tiiults 
the  most  alien  to  his  nature,  I  Iiave  already  frequently 
adverteil.  I  had  another  sti*iking  iiiBtimce  of  it  one 
day  at  La  Mini." 

Moore  then  relates  that,  on  leaving  Venice,  he 
went  to  La  Mini  to  liid  Lord  liyron  farewell.  Paatdlig 
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iliroiij^li  the  Iifill,  ho  8»w  tho  little  Alltxra,  who  had 
JHst  returned  from  a  walk.  Moovc  made  some  remark 
im  the  beauty  of  the  child,  and  Hyron  answered, 
"  Have  yon  any  notion — but  I  suppose  you  have — of 
what  they  call  the  parental  feeling?  For  myself,  I 
have  not  the  li»i«t."  And  yet,  M-hwn  that  child  died, 
ill  a  year  or  two  afterwai-ds,  he  who  had  uttered  ti\h 
artificial  sptH-ch  was  no  overwhelmed  by  the  event, 
lilt  thofse  who  were  alwut  him  at  the  time  actually 
;mbled  for  hiH  reaBOn.* 

Colonel    Stanhope,    aftenvai-ds   Lord    Harrington, 
rlio  knew  Lord  Hyron  in  Greece,  shortly  Iwfore  his 
ith,  siys : —    ■ 

*'  MoKt  men    affect    a   virtuous    character ;    Tvord 

Byroii's  ambition,  on  tbe  contrary',  eeemed  Ui  he  to 

make  the  world  lielieve  that  he  was  a  sort  of  Satan, 

lhou(i:h  imiH-lled  by  hi}?h  sentiments  to  aecompliHh 

jfreat  actions.     Hoftpihf  for  tm  repntaiioti,  he  pm8es.*ed 

^^mther  tpialUy  that  umiuvki^  him  compUteii/ :  he  icas 

^Kie  most  i^n  and  most  sitieere  of  men,  and  Im  nature, 

^%jcft'n«]f  to  (food,  tver  njcat/al  alt  his  itctiivm"^ 

Mr.  Finlay,  who  knew  Lord  Byron  ahout  the  twrne 
time,  saj-s  th(U  not  <mtif  he  aihtmniatctl  kim*Hf,  InU  iliat 
he  hid  hia  heM  amfimentti. 

Sjxsiking  of  tbe  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  hi» 

^pugnance  for  all  tinjifui-tifi : — 
"  I  have  always  observed,"  continues  Mr.  Pinlay, 
"  tliat  h^  adopted  a  very  simple  and  even  mouotonoue 
tijne,  wlien  he  had  to  wiy  anythinf^  not  quite  in  tbe 
ordinary  style  of  conversation.  Whenever  ho  had 
II  a  eentence  which  showed  that  the  subject  in- 
«d  him,  and  which  contained  Btiblime  thought, 

■   M.xiM"»'Lifo,'VoI.iv.,  p,  2*1.  t  I*nrfy,L'T3L 
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he  would  check  liiinsclf  stiddenJv,  and  come  to  an  ond 
without  ooncludinp,  eiflier  with  a  Hiniie  of  iudifieronoe 
or  ill  a  careless  tone.  I  thought  ho  had  adopted  thiit 
mode  to  hide  hix  real  itentimentfi  when  he  feared  lest  his 
Unufue  ehouid  be  earned  away  by  his  faari ;  and  often 
he  did  tto  evidently  to  hide  the  author  or  rather  the 
poet.  lint  in  satire  or  clever  oonversatioii  his 
geniwi  took  fnll  flight."* 

And  Stanhope  further  adds  :~- 

"  I  tihd  have  ohscrvod  that  Lord  Byron  acted  in 
this  way.  Jle  often  liked  to  hide  the  nohle  senti- 
ments that  filled  Uia  soul,  and  even  tried  to  turn  them 
into  ridicnie."  t 

This  was  only  too  true.  The  Bpirit  of  repartee  and 
fun  often  made  him  diapiay  his  intellectual  faculties 
at  the  expense  of  his  moml  nature  and  his  truest 
Hentiments. 

Moore    says   that    when    Lord    Byron    went  to 

Ravenna  to  Bee  Countess  G ^Kaiu,  he  wrote  to 

Hoppiier,  who  looked  after  his  affaire,  in  such  a  lij^ht 
vein  of  pleasantry,  that  it  would  liave  heen  dit)ic>iU  for 
any  one  not  toiowiug  him  thorouglily  to  conceive  the 
potwihility  of  his  expressing  himself  thus,  while  under 
the  inflncnco  of  a  passion  so  sincere  : — 

"But  such  is  ever  the  wantonness  of  the  mocking 
spirit,  from  which  nothing — not  even  love — remains 
sacred ;  and  which  at  last,  for  want  of  other  food, 
luriis  upon  fiolf.  The  same  horror,  too,  of  liT,*pocri«y 
Unit  led  Lord  Byron  to  exaggerate  hin  own  errors  lod 
him  also  to  disgtiiK-,  under  n  seemingly  hetirtloss  ndi- 
uuK  all  thora  natural  and  kindly  qualities  hy  which 
tlioy  were  rfdcemeil." 

•  LrlWt  Irniu  FinUr  lo  8<(inhoitr,  I'wrt-,  210,  ■(  {Uny,  210. 
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AtiJ  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  strange  lighttiosK 
of  liitt  iotttir  to  Ho]>|)ner,  us  woU  lui  to  do  jmitice  to  tlio 
reality  of  his  passion,  Moora  tlicn  qnolus  tlio  whole 
nf  tlioHC  lieantiful  stauzaa,  called  *The  Po,'  which 
Lord  Byruii  wrote  while  crossing  that  river  on  hia 
way  from  Veiiioe  to  Kaveima.* 

We  might  multiply  quotutions,  in  order  to  prove 
that  nil  those  who  knew  him  have  more  or  leas 
ruinorkod  thiH  phenomenon.  But  uo  one  haa  well 
determined  its  principal  cause ;  or  else  it  luut  l>oen 
too  much  confounded  with  the  stranpe  caprices  he 
showed,  cHiiocially  iu  early  youth  ;  for  suljtwjquently, 
Bays  Moore,  "  irA«n  fie  saw  that  (he  world  <fmvelt/  be* 
lievcd  the  opinion  he  had  given  0/  himself,  he  ivjwied  any 
longer  to  echo  it." 

There  is  certainly  truth  in  the  judgment  passed  hy 
Moore  and  others.  It  cannot  be  deniet^l  that,  when  an 
a  hoy,  he  bo;ist«d  of  his  disHipa,tetl  life  at  the  univer- 
sity, the  chief  reason  of  it  lay  in  tlie  folly  common  Co 
thiit  period  of  life,  which  impels  hmoau  beings  while 
yet  children  to  seek  to  api>oar  like  men  by  aping  the 
vices  of  riper  years.  It  cannot  be  denied,  cither,  that 
the  pleaKure  of  mystifying  suggested  his  answer  to 
Dallas ;  that  an  exaggerated  horror  of  h^-pocrisy 
taught  his  pen  a  thousand  censures  of  himBcIf  begin- 
ning with  his  fii-sl  satire;  that  a  sort  of  over-excite- 
ment and  reaction  of  imagination  gave  him,  at 
times,  the  strange  ambition  of  npjMsariMg  to  be  one 
of  those  dark,  proii<l  heroes  he  loved  to  paint  for  the 
sake  of  effect.  Moreover,  wo  must  not  forgut  that 
witly  tura  of  mind  whieh  his  extraordinaiy  percep- 
tion of  the  ridiculous,  and  hie  facility  for  seeing  the 

*  MiMR.  £1-1,  Vol.  ii.,  in4Ui, 
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two  wdoft  of  tlimj?H.  often  made  liiin  to  display  at  the 
uxjieiitH-  of  bis  belter  nature,  hy  seeming  to  nuKk  Ina 
truest  eeiilimuntti,  an  M-)ien  l>e  wrotu  to  Hoppner :  a 
peychott^ical  pbcnomeuon,  of  which  the  cause  lias 
l»eeii  morw  ijailiciilnrJy  sought  elsewhere.  Finally, 
we  may  also  jidd  llmt  lie  might  have  believed  he 
was  disarming  envy  and  malicB  by  speaking  against 
himself;  and  that  he  wan  to  a  certain  extout  escaping 
from  the  cnects  of  tliose  evil  paeaious  by  throwing 
l.liem  something  whereon  to  feed.  Who  knows 
whether  hu  hIno  did  not— {i  little  through  g<jodness  of 
heart,  and  greatly  through  tbe  tactics  that  make  good 
liolidciana  complain  of  the  uDpleaHantne8»e8  attached 
to  their  greatness — ascribe  to  himself  imaginary  de- 
fects,  80  as  to  let  some  compassion,  under  tlio  form  of 
bliime,  mix  with  the  malice  that  hummed  him  in  on  all 
sides;  and  wlietlior  be  did  not  tliink  it  well  to  make  ueo 
of  thin  meano,  as  of  a  Hhield,  to  ■\vard  off  their  blows  ? 
This  sort  of  generous  artifice,  which  I  more  thanonoe 
6U8i)ected  in  him,  may  serve  as  long  as  public  favour 
htatfi ;  but  when  pei-sccution  getx  tlie  upper  hand, — 
which  iR  the  case  sooner  or  later  with  all  grentneea 
and  all  virtues — wlien  Envy  triumjihs  by  means  of 
cahminy,  she  converts  into  poison,  benetits,  virtues, 
gratitude.  ThuB,  if  our  bypothesin  1)0  correct,  Lord 
Byron  would  have  been  cruelly  punished  for  his  weak- 
nfss  in  allowing  tliat  to  be  Iwlieved  of  bim  which  was 
not  true.  Still,  all  wc  have  observed  can  only  furnish, 
at.  best,  tl>e  secondary  and  evanescent  causes  of  tbo 
moral  phenomenon  de»tcril)ed,  and  those  who  woald 
fitiu  penetrate  the  recesses  of  Lord  Byron's  soul 
must  search  dee]>er  for  explanation.  Our  idea  is,  the 
first  cause  will  be  found  to  lie  in  some  sentiment  that 
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reigned  all  powerful  in  his  breast.  1  mean  that  he 
placed  his  ideal  standard  too  high,  ami  the  infliwucc 
it  exercised  over  him  waa  maiiitcRt  eiien  to  his  last 
moments, 
B  Id  the  severe  judgmcnt«  wliich  lie  lias  proiumiioed 
npou    himself    in    the    first   place,    on    iminkitid    in 

Eineral,  and  ou  uomu  [Hirticiilur  individuaU,  the  ideal 
odel  of  all  the  intc'llectiial,  moral,  and  phydcal 
lauty  which  he  found  in  the  depth  of  his  own  miud, 
ehone  with  divine  lustre  before  his  imagination,  by 
the   union    of  faculticu    imbued    with   extraordinary 

We  flee,  by  a  thousand  traits,  tliat  his  ideal  was 
formed  much  earlier  than  is  common  with  ordinary 
Jiihlren.  lo  his  first  youthful  poems  it  already  dis- 
played itoelf  much  developed.  Kvcr  attracted  towards 
ruth,  bia  first  desii-c  was  to  seek  aRer  that;  and  the 
etter  to  do  m,  he  searched  into  himself,  analyzed 
rhat  was  p;i»iin^  withiu  and  without,  and  finally 
)rDclaimod  it  witlioiit  any  consideration  for  himself 
or  others. 

KAt  Harrow  we  see  him  leaving  off  play  to  go  and 
t  down  alone  and  meditate  on  the  stone  now  called 
iti/ron'/i  tomb. 

At  Cambridge  afterwards, despite  the  dissipation  he 
shared  equally  with  his  comrades,  amid  games  and  ex- 
[lises  in  which  he  greatly  excelled,  we  still  find  him 
>artinp  metlitation  under  shady  trx**.     On  rctnrn- 
jg  to  his  home,  the  Abbey,  when  surrounded  with 
ae  noiRe  and  frolie  of  boisterous  companions,  we  see 
tim  devote  himself  to  study  and  solitary  reflection ; 
'finally,  during  his  travels,  and  after  his  return,  when 
all  I'lnglaiid  was  at  his  feet,  wo  behold  him  still  and 
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ever  experiencing  that  imperiouft  mtnt  of  tWnjining 
himself,  of  ticscending  into  tbo  deptli«  of  liis  owu 
haart,  interrogating  his  conscience,  and  very  ofton 
of  writing  down  in  hie  raemorandum  books  the  severe 
fientenoes  prononnced  by  tliat  inflexible  judge.  And, 
as  iio  could  not  ])Ut  away  from  eight  bis  divine  model, 
he  came  out  from  lliese  examitiiUions  hwf^ikd,  dmatiS' 
Jied,  r^oaehiriff  and  puuiahintf  himselj  far  having  strai/4d 
from  iU  For  l»e  di8COvere<l  too  many  terre*"tTial  eJ©- 
mcnta  in  all  human  virtues.  l<'or  intitaticu,  in  friond- 
ships,  thoiigli  so  generous  on  his  side,  he  found  the 
BHtisfection  of  a  personal  want,  conwifiuently,  an  ego- 
tistical element ;  the  atmo,  and  much  more  strongly^ 
with  regard  to  love.  He  found  wtmething  jierHonal 
in  the  l>est  iiistinctti,  in  the  piuuiau  for  glory,  lu 
patriotism,  even  in  the  sentiment  of  veneration,  siDoe 
that  is  HU  echo  of  our  tautee  and  {wrsonal  sympalhiee. 
That  the  high  standard  of  his  ideal  was  the  firnt  cause 
of  injustice  lowaribt  himself,  a  thousand  prouiu  might 
be  offered.  I  will  choose  some  only.  We  read  in 
his  memoranda  >— 

'*  It  las  lately  been  in  my  power  to  make  two  men 
happy.  I  am  delighted  at  it,  08])ociaUy  as  regnrdo 
the  last,  for  he  is  excellent.  JixU  I  leuh  t/wiHt  had 
been  a  lUiU  more  saerijke  on  viy  pari,  and  Uis  miia/ao- 
tion  for  ?«//  stif-iove  in  dvimj  tftat.,  becauee  then  tliert 
teouid  have  been  more  merit." 

Such  wjis  ihia  great  (rulpnt.  }Ie  actually  felt 
pieasum  in  doing  good !  Auotbor  time  he  was  asked 
to  present  a  petitiwi  to  Parliament.  "  I  am  not  in  a 
humour  for  this  businesM,"  writer  he  in  the  evening 
journal,  where  he  examined  his  coascieuce.  He  was 
Hufiering  then  iwm  grief^  cauMd  by  the  alMeuov  of 
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person  he  loved,  and  lie  apoBtrophisea 

these  terms  : — *'  Had been  here  she  ■rt 

fmarft'  me  do  it.      Thete  is  a  womiin  who.  ajt 
^scination,  always  Tii^^ed    a    man   to   usetaines8~Tir~ 
I  fejlory.     Had  slie  remained,  she  had  been  my  tutelar 
genins. 

IJaldwin  is  very  nnfortunate ;  bnt,  poor  fellow, 
>I  can't  get  out;  I  can't  got  out,'  said  tlic  Stirling. 
^Ah\  1  am  09  had  as  Uiat  do^  Sieme,  who  pre/erred 
whimng  over  a  dead  ass  to  retiemiu/  a  limnr)  mother. 
Villain !  hj/pocn'te !  ><tave  I  st/cophant !  But  I  am  no 
belter.  Here  1  iwvnot  riimulfUe  myeelf  to  a  speech  for 
the  sai-e  of  the^  unfortunates,  and  three  words  and  half 

smile  of ,  had  site  been  here  to  tin/e  it  {and  urge 

Vii  she.  infailibiy  would ;  at  leasts  the  tdtrays  pi-esaed  me 
Ion  in  senatorial  duties,  and  partiadarly  in  the  cause  of 
t/K'**),  irould   have  made  me  an  advocate,   if  not 
orator.     Curse  on  Rockefoucatdt  for  beituf  aUeays 
•right ! " 
H      Another  time  he  also  accusi-d  himself  of  selfishmiM, 
^^bacause  he  wrote  only  foi'  amwtemeni  I     l^Ie  was  then 
Btmt  twenty-three  years  of  age  : — ■ 
B     "  To  wit hdnvw  myself  from  myself  {oh,  that  cursed 
eelftskneas !)  has  over  Leon    my  sole,  my  entire,  my 
sincere  motive  in  HmUliling  at  iUl ;  and  piihliHhing  is 
also   the  oontiimancc  of  the  same   object,   hy   the 
»ction  it  affords  to  the  mim),  which  else  recoils  npon 
Ntself." 

This  Jiard    opinion   of  man's  virtue,  formed   by 

iny   moralistH,  and  osjiecially    by    Hume   w)io  see 

^irtno  only  in  pure  disinterested  benevolence,  was  an 

(lirapiiljic  with  Lord  Byron  rather  than  the  result  of 

(reason  ;  and  I  much  doubt  wJietlior  this  craving  for 
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equity  ami  triitli  were  ever  imKrticoUy  combinoii 
utid  hamioiiiseit  with  the  fiiciilty  of  l>eiievotence  in 
nny  one  clue  »«  it  wan  tvith  Li>rd  Byron,  for  this 
combination  evidently  formed  tbo  most  striking  [lart 
of  liis  character.  Montaigne  himself, — who,  if  he  did 
not  possesa  as  much  inimte  bonuvolciioo,  had  u<;vor- 
thflcHs  tho  faculty,  and  even  felt  the  want  of  entering 
into  h)B  conittience,  and  examining  it,  so  as  to  draw 
forth  general  notions, — says,  "  When  I  examine  my- 
self conBoientioiisIy,  I  find  that  my  best  sort  of  good- 
ness has  a  iriciou^  tiitt." 

And  he  fears  that  even  Plato,  in  his  brighfest 
vhiue,  had  he  nnalyBed  it  well,  would  liavo  found 
some  huiiian  admirfitre.  And  then  he  tiiims  up  by 
enying,  "  Man  ia  made  up  of  bits  and  oddities."  * 

lint  tbttie  wineure  philosopliera  are  few  in  numWr, 
and  their  maxims  can  never  be  popular.  For  men  in 
general  experience  rather  tlic  want  of  niaguilying 
than  of  depreciating  themselves,  and,  instead  of  taking 
their  lient  models  fmni  an  ideal,  they  rliooeo  them 
Irom  reality,  judge  characters,  compare  theinselvos 
to  other  men,  and,  living  like  other  people,  tieo 
no  guilt  in  themselves ;  while  Lord  Byron,  living 
a»  they  did,  di>;covered  in  himself  weaknenses,  reitKons 
for  modesty,  regret,  rejientauco.  If  lie  could  have 
done  a«  they  did,  he  would  have  l>een  satiidied,  and  lie 
would  either  have  escaped  or  vanquislied  calumny. 
But  he  «)tdd  not  and  would  not,  though  ooitgciouri  of 
tho  harm  tlicnce  resulting  to  himfielf. 

"You  censnre  my  life,  Harness.  When  I  comjmrc 
n»3'Ke!f  with  thcMe  men,  my  elders  and  my  IwlterK,  I 
really    Ix^in    to    conceive    myHulf    u    monument    of 

*  Muiilaifaiv,  V.  iii,  [1.  07. 
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prudence, — it  wnlking  slAtuu,  without  feeling  or 
failing;  and  yet  tJio  worltl  in  general  has  given  me 
a  proud  pre-eiuinenoo  over  tbem  in  profligaoy.  Yet 
I  like  the  men,  and,  God  knows,  ought  not  to  oon- 
ilemn  their  aberrations;  hut  1  own  I  feel  provoked 
when  they  dignify  a|l  tliis  by  tJie  namo  of  love. 
Romantic  attnchments  for  things  marketable  for  a 
dollar!" 

One  of  hi«  biographers  pretends  tliat  he  rendered 
himself  juMtJce  another  time,  and  ropreeeuts  him  as 
eaying,  speaking  of  M— -—:■*— 

*'  Seo  }io\v  wL'll  he  has  got  on  in  the  world  !  He  is 
just  as  little  inclined  to  commit  a  bud  action  as  inca> 
puble  of  doing  a  good  one ;  fear  keeps  him  from  the 
former,  and  wickedness  from  ttie  latter.  The  differ- 
ence between  him  and  me  is  that  I  attack  a  great 
many  jwctple,  and  truly,  with  one  or  two  cxooptions, 
(and  note  that  they  ai-e  persons  of  my  own  sex),  I  do 
□r)t  hate  one ;  while  ho  aaya  no  harm  of  any  one,  but 
hates  a  great  many,  if  not  everybody.  Fancy,  then, 
how  amusiug  it  would  be  to  m-e  him  in  the  paliice  of 
Truth,  when  he  wouid  be  thinking  he  was  msiking 
tlte  aweetoHt  compliments,  while  all  the  time  be 
would  be  giving  vent  to  the  accumulated  spite  and 
rancour  of  yeani,  and  then  to  see  the  peruon  hu  liud 
flattered  no  long  lir^ten  to  hi»  real  sentiments  for  the 
first  time.  Oh !  that  would  truly  be  a  comic  sight. 
As  to  me,  I  should  !ip{>ear  to  great  ndvautagu  in  tlie 
palace  of  Truth,  for  while  I  should  l>e  thinking  to  vex 
[  friends  and  enemies  with  liarsh  speeches,  t  should  be 
I  saying  pretty  things  on  the  conti'ary  ;  for  at  boUom, 
I  /  havt!  no  maliee  or  iU^iatwe, — at  kwsty  not  of  Otat  khul 
I         whvsh  loxts  more  than  a  tnoment.'* 
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"Never,"  adds  the  ^iogrftpber,  "was  u  truer 
oUicn'Htioii  made.  Lord  Uyroii's  nature  is  vetyjiiie, 
deapite  aU  tlie  bad  weuda  tliat  might  havo  attempted  to 
Bpriiig  up  iu  it;  and  1  am  convinced  that  it  is  tho 
excellence  of  tiie  poet,  or  rather  the  effect  of  such 
excellence,  which  has  caused  the  fanlts  of  the  man. 

"  The  severity  of  censure  kvishud  on  tlio  man  has 
increased  iu  proportion  to  the  admiration  excited  by 
tlio  poet,  and  often  with  tlie  greatest  iiijustioe.  The 
world  offered  up  incense  to  the  poet>,  while  heaping- 
aslies  on  the  head  of  the  man.  He  waa  indignant  at  i 
8uch  utiage,  and  wounded  pride  avongud  itiwlf  by  H 
painting  himself  in  tlie  darkest  colours,  as  if  to  give  a 
deeper  hue  th:ui  oven  his  eiicmiL'ti  bad  done ;  all  the 
time  forcing  them  to  adminitiou  tor  his  genius,  aH 
l>ouiidleH3  as  was  their  di»approbutiun  of  his  supposed 
character."  * 

In  this  converwition  real  or  iniaglnarv  ?     Doubt  ia 
allowable  ;  but,  howevei-  it  may  be,  the  reflrtJtiunH  of  , 
the  biographer  in  this  case  are  too  sensible  and  too 
true  for  us  not  to  quote  them  with  pleasure. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  which  prove  how  high 
was  the  ideal  type  th:it  impelled  Lord  Byron  U)  K) 
unjust  to  himself,  1  will  further  observe,  that  it  was 
the  exaggeration  of  his  great  clmract^ristic  facu)tie« 
which  made  him  fail  iu  some  little  virtuo  (sueli  as 
prudence,  when  it  has  its  soun*  solelt/  m  our  personal 
mtt'tyyl).  For  it  waa  only  to  this  degree,  and  from 
this  ])oint  of  view,  timt  Lon)  Dyron  lacked  it.  And 
it  npi^ears  singular  that  his  great  mind  slioutd  not 
have  made  him  see,  in  this  very  craving  after  self- 
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examiaatioii,  caused  bybiH  incliuation  for  tntth,  and 
iu  that  extraordinary  siiecoptibility  of  conwnence 
which  Jed  to  sclf-reproacli  for  egotism,  only  becanw 
he  /eit  pl&jKore  in  exercvdng  bem^cetiee,  and  thai  U 
did  not  eonktin  rmnu/h  Hocri/ice ;  it  ia  singular,  I  say, 
thai  this  same  spirit  of  equity  did  not  make  him  see 
how  he  slione  in  the  only  two  faculties  that  can  have 
uo  alloy  of  egotiMUi,  and  which  wore  very  evidoully 
the  moat  striJant/  tfitalitm  of  hi«  characier.  But  he 
was,  with  regard  to  liiinaelf,  like  the  torch  which, 
iighiing  lip  distant  objects,  leaves  those  near  it  in 
obscurity.  Lord  IJyrou  did  not  know  himself;  h« 
bad  by  no  means  overcome  that  difficulty  which  the 
oracles  of  Gruooe  pronouuced  iki  ynsaltvl.  Only  lie 
waH  sometimes  conscious  of  it.  In  his  memoranda, 
written  at  Itavenna.  in  1H21,  aftisr  liaviug  raid  that 
he  does  not  think  the  world  judges  him  well,  he 
adds:^ — 

fc  "  I  have  seen  myw-^If  compared,  pi^rsonally  or  poetic- 
wly,  in  Enghsh,  French,  German  (as  interpreted  to 
mo),  Italian  and  Purtugutwc,  within  these  iiinu  yuatn, 
to  KouHHBau,  Goethe,  Young,  Aretiti,  'Jfimou  of 
Atlicmi,  Dante,  Petrarch,  an  AJabaster  Vase  lighted 
up  within,  Satan.  ShakHpean-,  Itonaparte,  Tiberius, 
jfKacbylus,  Sophocliis,  Euripides,  Harlequin  the  clown, 
8temhold  and  Hopkins,  to  tlie  Phanlainiia;^oria,  to 
Henry  the  Kighth,  to  Chenier,  to  Mirabeau,  to 
Vomig,  B,  Dallas  (the  HchooIlKjy),  to  Miuluu:!  Angelo, 
to  Hapbflcl,  to  a  petit  nmilre,  to  Diogenes,  to  Childe 
Harold,  to  Lara,  to  the  Count  in  *  Boppo,'  to  Milton,  to 
I'ope,  to  Drydon,  to  Bums,  to  Sai'age,  to  Chatterten, 
to  'ol>.  have  I  heard  of  thee,  my  Lord  Birou,"  in 
Shaki'si>care,   to  Clmrchill   the   poet,   to   Kean   the 
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Hctor,  to  Alfii'ri,  &c.,  Ac.  Thu  object  of  m  many 
contradictory  comparisonfi  must  pnibably  W  like 
mmething  ditferent  from  thein  all ;  but  what  t/utt  is 
is  moro  tliau  I  know,  or  aiiyl>ody  else." 

But  bitd  lie  known  himsell',  be  would  haw  found 
that  he  realized  one  of  the  finest  types  of  character 
tbut  hiiniaiiity  can  offer ;  for  his  two  characteriMtic 
faculties  were,  bis  attraction  towards  truth  and  bcuevo- 
leiice.  .\nd  in  ceaaiiig  to  calumniate  hinweU',  he 
would  have  snatched  from  the  hnndtt  of  the  envious 
and  the  enemies  of  truth,  tlie  princii>al  weapon  tliey 
made  use  of  to  de&mc  him. 

When  one  reflects  on  all  tJiis,  one  questions  with 
a^tonifihmeut  how  it  is  that  all  bis  bio'ii'raphct))  should 
have  remained  outride  of  truth.  But  it  \s  iimcIcsa 
insisting  thereupon,  for  we  have  given  sulliciont 
answer.* 

I  will,  then,  confine  myself  1«>  rcmarkinj;  here  that 
one  chanictemtic  poculiai'  to  the  biographers  of  great 
men  in  general,  is  the  extreme  repugnance  they  feel 
toxvards  praiwng  tJieir  own  subjocta.  What  m  the 
cause  ?  Do  they  fear  being  told  they  have  made  a 
panegyric,  pa»iing  for  flatterers,  ajtpunring  to  get 
through  a  task  ?  Do  they  believe  that,  in  order  to 
show  cleverness,  perspicacity,  and  deep  knowledge  of 
the  hiuuan  heart,  it  is  necessary  lo  put  iu  plaoo 
of -simple  truth  a  mtTt  of  malice,  not  very  inteiligiblc, 
and  oliUm  (^jntradictory  ?  All  that  may  well  be,  hut 
I  believe  that  what  they  uspocially  feel  is,  that  if 
their  books  were  only  written  for  noble  minds,  poase©- 
ffiug  such  qualities  as  only  belong  to  the  minority  of 
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tlie  hunt«u  race,  tltcv  might  run  llic  risk  of  being 
Io98  soiiglit  after  and  less  boiijS^iit.     Tims  they  search 
for  Jnultewitlt  ar<loiir,  jiiHt  an  miners  cli>  for  diamniidri  ; 
and  when  they  think  they  have  discoverefl  a  vice 
ill  their  hero,  they  look  upon  it  aa  the  "  Mogul "  of 
their  book.     Tlioy  uiiilw  it  Kliinc,  polish  it  np,  hIiow 
it  in  'A  thousand  lig'hts,  bring  it  out  as  the  striking 
part  of  their  work,— the  chief  quality  of  their  hero, 
who,  unable  to  defend  himaelf,  is  handed  down,  dis- 
figured, to  posterity.     Such    are  the  strange  perils 
incurred,  as  reg;inls  truth  and  justice,  and  llie  wrong 
done  towards  the  gnsit  departed ;  and  this  is  why 
'their  surviving  friends  are  called  on  to  jirotest  against 
the  false  assertions  of  hiographor-s.     Those  who  have 
■vfritieti  on    Lonl   Hyron,  unable  to    find   this  great 
"Mogul"  (for  Lord  IJynm  hud  no  vices),  have  all, 
more  or  le:^,  sought  at  least  to  dmw  the  attention  of 
their  readers  to  a  thousand  little  weiiknesses,  mostly 
devoid  of  rc-Ality.     Cpon  wliat  basin,  iiufcuKl,  do  they 
rest  ? — Almost  always  on  Ix>rd  Byron's  words.     Now 
we  know  what  account  should  Iki  made  of  his  le«ti- 
mony  wheu  l>e  sgwaks  against  himself.     For  instance, 
he  has  calle<l  himself  irritable  and  prone  to  anger,  and 
liof^raphers  have  found  it  very  convenient  to  pjiint 
tiiin  wiih  his  own  brush.     Men  never  fail  to  treat 
tbofle  wlio  depreciate  themi^elves  with  etjual  injustice. 
Nor  is  this  surprising.     If  it  Iw  true  that  we  are 
nlwnys  judged  <m  our   faulty  Hide,  even   though  we 
endeavour  to  show  the  best,  what  must  lie  the  ca**  if 
our  etforts  tend  only  to    di«|>lav  our  worst  ?     And 
^nden,  why  should  others  give  themselves  the  tro.ible 
of  exonerating  a  man  from  blame  who  depreeiate<l 
?     As  it   ivquireo  great  disounimcul,  great 
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generosity,  and  very  rare  qualities,  not  to  go  beyond 
truth  in  self-esteem,  biographers  have  not  hesitated 
to  declare  Lord  Byron,  on  his  own  testimony,  veiy 
irritable,  and  even  very  passionate ;  but  was  he 
really  so  ?     This  is  a  question  to  be  examined. 
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Lord  Hyi 


Hahle  ?    Witli  h 


oetic  tempe- 

exquisite  ami  almost  morbirl  Hentintility, 

feo  grievodsly  hied   by  circunistnnces,   it  would   be 

equally  absurd  and  untruu  to  pretend   tbjit  be  was 

SIS  itupa8sible  a-s  a  ^toic,  or  pblegomtic  as  tiomc  good 

cituseu  who  v«g«tat«^  ratlier  tban  lives.     Did  such 

qualities,  or  rather  faults, — for  they  betoken  a  cold 

nature, — ever  belong  to  Milton,  Dante,  Alfieri,  and 

those  master-spiritM  whose  strength  of  passion,  com* 

bined  with  force  of  intellect^  have  merited  for  them 

te  rank  of  geniuses  ? 
A  U  more  or  less  were,  and  co»d<l  not  fail  to  have 
en,  BU»ci!|)tible  of  irritation  and  anger ;    for  such 
aieceptibihty  was  indiNjienuible  in  the  peculiar  con- 
Bitution  of  their  minds.     Bui  bo  who  finds  sufficient 
Btreiigth  of  will  to  control  himself,  when  over-excite- 
ment is  caused  by  some  wounded  feeling,  docs  not 
that  pei-son  approach  to  virtue  ?     Did  I-onl  Ityrou 
poesetM  this  iKJwer?     Evcrytliiog,  even  to  the  tesd- 
mony   of  his  servants,    his    martens    his  comi-ades, 
pnjves  tJjat  be  did.      In  childlKKxl  he  showed  that 
^e  knew  how  to  conquer  himself,  and  would  use  his 
Htwer.  lie  says,  himttelf,  timt  his  auger  was  of  a  silent 
Hkttire,  and  made  him  grow  pale.     Now,  is  not  jmiIo 
and  silent  auger  of  the  kind  that  is  overcome?     We 

still  young, 
I  2 
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Sdficred  m  cruelly  fmm  the  aimulbmcous  low  of  her 
fortune  nnd  a,  husbiind  sho  atloreti,  that  her  temper 
became  changed  and  emhittered.  She  gave  way 
to  violoDt  hnr^  of  pHsnion,  quite  at  variance  with 
her  excellent  qualities  of  heart;  thus  she  loved 
her  Kon,  hnt  Iteing  very  jealous  of  his  affection,  a 
trifle  Kufficod  to  niiike  ht'r  lauiicli  out  into  rwproachetj 
and  disagreeable  scones.  This  dispoBition  on  her  part 
wM  not  ailculated  to  inspire  the  tenderneeH  which 
hor  passionate  fondnesB  for  him  would  ollierwi»e 
have  merited.  But  it  was  his  disappi-obation  of 
Buch  scenes  that  tanght  him  to  overcome  in  him- 
Hfilf  all  outward  tokeiui  of  anger,  ami  to  keep  g'liard 
over  lus  toinpor,  Tluis  he  opposed  to  the  violence 
displayed  hy  his  poor  mother  a  Kilm  and  silent 
demeanour  tliat  provoked  her  still  more,  it  is  ti-ue, 
but  which  proved  gruat  strength  of  will  in  him. 
After  a  violent  floono  that  took  place  with  her  during 
one  of  his  Cambridge  vacations,  he  oven  determined 
on  lea\ing  liomo. 

"  It  waH  very  seldom,"  says  Moore,  *'  tliat  he  aHowed 
himself  to  Ije  so  tar  provoked  hy  her  as  to  come  oat 
of  his  passivity." 

And  hy  what  ho  liiinsclf  declares  in  his  meroomn- 
da,  written  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  we  see  that 
he  did  not  permit  any  external  demonsti-ation  of  his 
temper,  and  tliat  under  tliiti  discipline  it  certainly  had 
already  improved,  "It  is  especially  when  I  wish  to 
beep  silence,  and  when  I  feel  my  cht-eks  and  l>r<»w 
grow  pale,"  says  he,  "that  it  becomes  very  difficult 
for  me  to  control  myself :  but  tlie  preoence  of  a  woman, 
though  not  of  all  women,  suffices  to  calm  me," 

To  proceed  with  justice  iti  any  psychological  study, , 
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WO  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  iMirticulnr  circum- 

tftDces  of  Uit;  Hu)jjei:t.  uixler  trcHilmeut.    Now,  thu 
rcuuifit»nco»  auiii-i  wliicli  Lord   Byron's  moral  and 
■cial    life   first;    began    to    unfold    itaelf  weru   very 
irritating. 

While  yet  a  boy,  we  see  liis  heart  expand  to  love, 

Bodemefls,  excited  hy  the  way  in  which  the  young 

received  lii«  iittciitions,   by  the  gift  she  made 

hhu  of  her  portrait^  by  meetings,  by  the  encourage- 

^bent  lier  parentii  afforded;  for,  notwithstanding  the 

disproportion  of  age,  they  looked  favourably  on  a 

union   that  was  equal  with   regard    to    fortune  and 

ipcsition.     And  whilu  he  was  thus  beguiled,  tliis  girl 

K~-whom  he  coniaidcred  an  angel — deemed  the  timid 

^kouth  too  childish,  and  entennl  into  a  union  with  a 

^nan  of  fiishiou. 

^    On  the  eve  of  a  long  farewell  to  England,  a  friend 

lllthom  he  loved  with  all  the  tievotednew  that  belonged 

to  a  heart  like  his,  showed  tlie  utmost  iudiffcroiice 

Htt  his  departure.     Having  attained  his  majority,  he 

^kight  to  have  taken  hi«  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers ; 

but  his  noble  guardian,  Lord  Carlisle,  whom  he  had 

■Uways    treatc'l    with    respect,    and    to    whom    he 

liad    lately  shown    the   attention    of  dedicating   his 

irly  p(»eiiis    t<»   him,  Injliaved    towards    him   in    an 

jjjut^tifiable  manner.     Not  only  did  lie  refuse  to  pre- 

jnt  him  to  the  Hou>te  of  Lorrls,  hut  he  even  delayed 

ending'  the  documents  necessary  for  his  admission, 

wise  forsooth  the  noble  Plarl  did  not  dti!  Am  ttnrd's 

iher !     Lord   Byron    had  jJubliMlied  a  charming 

jllection  of  ]K)ems  that  won  for  iiim  equal  applause 

and    BymjKitliy ;  hut  an  all-powerful  Heview  sought 

humiliate  him  and  crush  his  talent  in  the  bud  hy 
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bringing  out  a  brutal  and  stMpid  article  agninst  him. 
Nor  was  tliiu  all ;  lie  had  iilcuwisc  tlio  aniioynnce 
of  money  emlarnissnients  inlierited  from  bis  pre- 
deceeaon  in  the  estate.  Leaving  England  under 
the  Httng  of  all  tlieso  insultd  from  men  and  fate, 
which  a  phlt^inatic  temper  could  alone  have  bomo 
with  patience,  would  it  have  lioei)  a^toiittihiiig  if 
bia  young  heart  had  folt  irritation  ?  But  could 
it  have  existed  without  being  perceived  by  thrjee 
who  lived  with  him  ?  Yut  they  aay  nothing  about 
it.  His  f«llo\v-J  ravel  ler  was  a  friend  and  comrade  of 
ohl, — Lord  Bmtightoii,  then  tlie  Hon.  Mr.  Uobhouee. 
If  Lord  B,\Ton  had  been  of  an  irritable,  violent 
temper,  who  more  than  hiu  daily  companion  would' 
have  (wrceived  it,  and  Buffered  from  it  in  that  constant 
intercoiir8e  which  tries  the  gentlest  natures?  Mr. 
Hobbouse  bad  lived  with  Lord  Byron  at  Cambridge, 
was  one  of  his  inseparable  companions  of  Newstead, 
and  was*  a  member  of  the  confnitoruiry  of  the  Chapter. 
ThuH  bo  knew  him  well,  and  if  Lord  Byron's  temper 
had  been  uuamiahle,  would  he  have  undertaken  sodi 
a  long  journey  with  bim  ?  Lord  Byron  did  uot  then 
pOBsoiw  oven  the  prestige  of  oelobrity  to  render  him 
desirable  aa  a  fellow-traveller.  Well,  on  returning 
from  this  journey,  Mr.  Hobhouec  was  more  attiu^icd 
than  ever  to  Lord  BjTx)n,  and,  8[>cakiug  of  bus 
qualities,  expresfted  himself  thws: — "To  perspicacity 
of  observation  and  ingenious  remarks,  Loni  Byron 
united  that  giiiety  and  good  hum<_^ur  which  keepe 
attention  ali%'o  imder  ih«  pressure  of  fiitigoe,  emootli- 
ing  nil  difficulties  and  dangers" 

.lotirneys  taken  together  test  temjierH  so  much,  that 
a  good  understanding  which  h:is  willistoud  tin.'  trial  of 
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twenty  yeai-s,  is  often  compromised  in  a  journey 
of  twenty-four  hours.  Thus,  to  choose  again  for 
our  travflliug-compauions  thoee  witli  whom  we 
luive  already  long  joiinieyed,  is  tlte  heat  testimony 
tlmt  can  be  rendered  to  their  amiable  dispoHitiun. 
Well,  this  testimony  was  given  by  Mr.  llobhotise; 
and  while  proving  Lord  Uyron'o  excellent  temper, 
it  also  proves  the  high  cliafacler  of  Mr.  Hob- 
house.  For  we  must  not  forget  tliat  maUoj  and 
stupidity  wore  inflicting  a  real  persecution  on  Lord 
Byron  at  the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Hobhouse 
hastened  to  rejoin  him  at  Geneva,  so  as  to  travel 
again  in  company  with  bis  noble  friend.  They 
accumplislitxl  ttigether  an  excar»iun  into  the  Al]>f>, 
and  afterwards  crot^ed  over  them  to  vint  Italy. 
On  arriviDg  at  Venice,  the  two  friends  separated 
for  eevoml  monthti ;  but  iu  the  spring  they  met 
again  to  visit  together  Kome  and  Florence.  It  was 
betiidc  Mr,  Ilobhoutie,  while  scaling  the  Alps,  that 
the  plan  of  'Manfred'  was  conceived;  and  it  was 
on  tlie  I'oad  from  Venice  to  Rome  that  the  fourth 
canto  of 'Childe  Harold'  was  written:  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  he  it  was  who  made  tlie 
volume  of  notes,  which  forms,  even  indeiJcndently  of 
the  text,  a  work  so  well  appreciated  in  Engl»nd. 

Having  gathered  from  Lonl  Byron's  first  journey 
proofs  of  his  gootl  natural  diHiweititui,  uud  of  the 
control  ho  exercised  over  himself,  I  sliall  also  draw 
others  from  his  hist :  tliat  journey  from  Ceplialonia 
toMissoIonghi  which  proved  so  fatal,  and  whiuli  alone, 
from  all  Lord  Byivn  did,  said,  and  wrote  during  tlic 
time  it  tasted,  would  sufllce  to  reveal  bis  fine  cha- 
racter, and  almost  every  one  of  his  virtues. 
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It  18  well  known,  that  iliirinjj  tlils  joiirnftv  ho 
underwent  kIiU  f^ix-ator  imuoyanws  tlinn  in  tlie 
one  from  Genoa  In  Co|)lialonia,  wliicli  hsui  ali-etuly 
trie<l  him  so  much.  On  Nceiiij;  both  destiny  und 
tho  cloraunts  m  pcrtinncioiisly  combine  agninmt  its 
Huccenw,  one  inij^hi  really  Ijb  U>mpte<l  to  embrace 
supcratitiotta  itlca^  and  i<oc  tlicrein  the  efforts  of  his 
good  geniu!<  riiinin^  Tip  n\\  mrin  of  oIxftActeA  in  order 
to  (Rivti  him,  Bud  keep  liim  from  that  5ilal  kIioi-c. 
I  have  ah-endy  (riven  the  description  of  thin  journey 
so  fnll  of  dramatic  incidents ;  and  I  have  related 
Lord  Byron's  admirable  conduct  throughout,  iu  the 
paiuMj^  where  proofs  arc  ndducetl  of  his  courage 
in  danger,  of  his  extraordinary  coolness  and  extreme 
generiwity.  Hnt  that  is  not  emnigh ;  we  must  rIbo 
examine  him  with  reganl  to  amiability  of  tt-mi^r 
and  tlic  selt'-control  he  wa**  able  to  exorcise. 

Wo  liave  seen  him,  when  pressed  <m  all  sides  to 
qnit  the  Ionian  inlands  for  the  continent  of  Qreeoe, 
j-ield  lo  these  entroaticn,  iilthirtij^li  it  was  the  most 
Bovevo  season  of  the  year  (28th  December),  and,  no^ 
withstanding  a  stormy  wa,  set  out  for  Miswoionghi. 

H«  refused  iliu  honour  r>f  an  CHttirt  of  Greek 
vcsselis  hiring  instead  a  C'ephalom'an  Mixlico^  and 
a  heavy  Bomltartia  that  waitod  for  him  at  St.  Ku- 
pbemift.  But  on  arriving  near  tho  harbour,  ho  was 
driven  baek  by  eontravy  winds.  Forced  to  remain 
on  shore  and  wait,  what  sort  of  humour  did  he 
dinplay  under  these  annoyances  ?  Mr,  Kennedy,  who  ^i 
went  to  wtrih  him  a  pkiiMiiit  journey,  shall  tell  us.  ^| 
"  I  found  him,"  naye  he,  "quietly  reading  'Quontin  ^ 
Diirward,'  and,  ns  ni>ual,  in  high  Kpirils." 

Meanwhile,  l-lie  sea  grew  ealm.     They  »ut  «iii,  and 
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eTn1)art;(!d  ;  Lon!  Byron  on  the  little  Mifiico,  with  his 
^JcK;tor,  two  or  thrt-o  servants,  and  bU  dogs;  Count 
Hflaiuba   on  the    liombarda,   with  the   arms,    horsed, 
^Pbllowerx,  haggHge,  pH{>or^  money,  &c.     On  arriving 
nt  Zaute,  pcr^^nti  cnuic  to  oQcr  Lord  Byron  mcAns 
of  anmscment,    various    comforts,    &c.      To    accept 
might   havu   heen    very    pleasant   for    him ;  hut   be 
knew  that  he  was  wanted  at  Missotonglii ;  and  not 
■kn  hour  would  he  lose  after  haviog  trantsactetl  buxi- 
^T^ess  with  bis  Ktukers.     Ha  believed  (for  it  had  been 
^^uuounced)  that  Greek  vegsels  were  coming  to  meet 
^hiin ;  nor  did  hu  doubt  that  the  Tiirkit«Ii  fleet  was  still 
anchored  at  Lepanto.     Sea  and  wind  were  favour- 
able,   the  sky  scrcuf,    fortune   for   once  eecnied  to 
smile ;   but  it  was  only  the  better  to  deceive  him. 
The  Turks  bad  been  informed  of  hia  departure;  and 
liopcd  to  make  nn  easy  prey  of  him  and  his  riches. 
They  left  the  watei^i  of  Lepanto,  and  heading  tlieir 
«mrse    lowai-da  Pati-as,  8et   off  in    pursuit  of  Lord 
Byron  and  his  suite, 
^b   At  the  close  of  a  few  hours,  the  Mistica,  which  was 
^a  good  sailer,  lost  sight  of  the  Bombai-da,  of  slower 
motion.     They  balled  opposite  the  Scrophes  (pocks  iu 
Roumclia),    to    wait    for   it;    and    meanwhile    Lord 
B}rron  saw  a  targe  veetsel  bearing  down  upon  him. 
Could  it  be  the  Grcc-k  vessel  sent  to  meet  him  ?    The 
Misiico  fired  a  pistol  at  its  approach,  but  the  vessel 
did  not  answer  fire.     Was  it  the  enemy,  then?    On 
hearing  the  cries  of  the  sailors  on  board,  the  captain 
^kould  no  longer  doubt  it :  it  was  an  Ottoman  frigate, 
calling  on  them  to  surrender.     Their  *ole  ho|)e  of 
»sifety  lay  iu    the  switYness  of  their   Rails.     Under 
tev  of  Uie  darknetjut,  which  lelt  the  Tui-ks  iu  fear 
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lest  the  Mistico  dioutd  be  a  fire-tihip,  and  nided  by 
the  almost  mir»cu)ou»  eilonco  that  reigned, — for  cvun 
the  dogs,  that  had  been  barking  all  night,  now  held 
their  peace, — tlw  Afistico  8|>od  onwards  ra[»iilly.  At 
dAwa  of  day  it  liad  arrived  opposite  tho  coast,  but, 
owing  to  a  contrary  wind,  was  unable  to  get  into 
port.  At  the  same  moment,  another  Turkiah  veseol, 
on  the  watch,  closed  the  passage  towards  the  Gulf. 
An  Ionian  boat  i>erceived  the  danger,  and  mado 
signals  from  the  shore  for  the  Misiico  not  to  approach. 
They  then  succeeded,  all  wiils  set,  in  tlirowiug  them- 
Belvefl between  the  rocks  of  lioumelia,  called  Scrojihes, 
where  the  Turkish  veissel  could  not  penetrate.  It 
was  amid  these  rocks,  where  he  lianlly  renwined  an 
hour,  that  Lord  Byi-oii  wr^te  Colonel  Stanhope  a 
letter,  truly  adinii-able  for  its  generosity,  patience, 
courage,  coolness, and  good  temper;  a  letter  which  it 
would  eoem  imi)o»8ihlo  to  pen  under  such  circum- 
gtances,  ami  wltich  makes  Count  Gamba  say,  when  he 
quDtcs  it  in  his  work  entitled  'Last  Voyiige  of  Lord 
Byron  in  Greece  : " — 

*'  Such  was  Lord  Byron's  style  in  the  midst  of 
great  dangei-tt.  There  was  always  immense  gaiety 
in  him,  under  circumstances  that  i-ender  other  men 
serious  and  full  of  care.  This  dtspoaitiou  of  mind 
gave  him  an  air  of  frankness  and  sincerity,  quite 
irresistible,  even  with  persons  previously  less  well 
disposed  towards  htm." 

Having  hardly,  and  as  if  by  a  niinicle,  escaped 
from  this  danger,  and  being  expost-d  every  intitant  to 
assault  from  the  Turks,  liaving  seen  the  Jiombania 
captured  by  tho  Ottoman  frigate,  did  he  complain  of 
anythhig  personal  Ut  himself?    No.    His  sole  anxiety 
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ras  for  Count  Gamba ;  his  iincMincsB  wns  tbc  daoger 
to   which  the  Greeks  with  him  were  espoeed.    As 
to  liifi  money  loasea — **  Never  mind"  said  ho,  " doni. 
think  (ibotU  it,  wfl  have  some  left.    But  we  have  no  arms, 
except  two  ciirahines  and  HOine  pistols ;  aud  if  our 
fi'ienda,  the  Turks,  took  a  fancy  to  send  tJieir  veasela 
to  attack  us.  I  greatly  fear  that  wo  should  only  be 
four  on  board  to  defend  ourselves." 
^L    Not  being  able  to  know  that  Ihe  iaie.ij)ecied  afypari* 
^wn  of  tJie  Turkish  fle<!t.  ha^l  put  out  all  their  calcula- 
tions, aud  prevent«d    the   Greek  Government  from 
collecting  the  vessels  sent  from  tlissolonghi  to  meet 
him;   not  knowing  that  Missolon^bi,  in  great  con- 
sternation, on  Ifaniiu}^  the  dnng-jr  to  which  ho  was 
expoHed,  was  alwut   to   send  other  vessels  i«  quest 
of   him,  other   vessels  that  would  no  longer  find 
liim  near  the  Bcnj[)hefi  rocks,  he  necessarily  bulieved 
that    nothing  had  beeik  done  to  ke«p  the   promises 
made  him.       Under  such    a    persuasion,  would    not 
wome  few  harsh  words  have  been  most  natural  ?  Aud 
^et  this  is  the  inngua;^  Lord  Byrtm  used  : — 

'*  But  where  has  it  gone  to ;  the  0ect  that  lets  us 

advance    witliout    giving    the    least    sign    of  any 

Mo«teuis  in   these  latitudes?     Present  my   rcspectn 

B|o  Mavr<x»u'dato,  and  tell  him  I  am  here  at  his  dis- 

^hapal.     1  am  ill  at  c:ise  here  (among  the  rocks),  not 

^Tft^^much  for  myself,  aa   for   tlie  Greek   child  with 

me  ;  for  you  know  what  his  destiny  would  be !     We 

ore  all  in  good  hesilth." 

trhe  Mislico  had  hardly  been  an  hour  among  these 
jks.  litird  Byron's  letter  to  ColoucI  Slaniioi>e  was 
rdly  finished,  whcu  the  Turkish  vesi«l  on  the  look- 
out, made  towards    them   bo  give   cliase :  and    tbey 
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were  obligt-d  if>  fly  witlmiit  delay.     lesuing:  from  t!io 
rocks,  tlicy  directed  thoir  course,  full  sail,  towards  a 
■little  port  of  Acnriiiiiiia,  called  Draguinedlri,  wlierti 
tliey  arrived  before  niglit. 

Lonl  Byron  winliud  Ut  continue  hia  route  by  land ; 
but  it  was  ill) possible.  Tlic  mouutaiiis  did  uot  afford 
him  Ijetter  howpitatity  tlian  the  sea.  It  was  the 
Ist  of  January ;  his  sole  resliug-plnee  wo*  the  damp 
•deck  of  tlie  Mistico.  There  he  slept^  there  he  eat  the 
coartie  RailorK*  food  ;  and  Iuk  fingerH  wei'U  so  cramped 
with  cold,  that  he  could  scarcely  write.  If  he  had  eom- 
piained  a  little  of  Iiih  iiard  fate,  could  one  be  inudi 
Htdouuthcd?  Yet  these  arc  tlic  terms  in  which  he 
wrote  to  his  two  correspondents  at  Cephalimia.— A 
uww  the  month  of  January ;  /te  iri-^wrrf  every  one  a  happy 
nem  ytwr;  apparentltf  forgetting  only  himself,  lie  thtn 
entfred  into  mme  detai/^  afmit  Aw  '  Odytsty '  with  m 
miich  calmness,  that  nothing  seffmed  to  toitck  him  piT- 
soniit{y  ;  but  hin  heart  prote.<>ie(l  nieanwhite,  ami  he  anUil 
not  lalp  »howing  uneusinesit  about  the  fate  of  his  fntvut 
CowU  Oamba,  although  persuaded  that  Ms  detention 
UYW  only  temporary : — 

"  I  regret  thu  detention  of  Gamija,  Ac,  but  tlie  rert 
we  can  make  up  again,  so  tell  Haiionck  to  set  my  billti 
into  cash  as  soon  as  (MMeible,  and  Corgialegno  to  j»n>- 
pare  tho  remainder  of  my  ci-edit  with  Messrs.  Webb, 
to  be  turned  \i\Ut  money.  We  are  hero  for  \h.e/ifHt 
day  without  taking  our  rlofhes  t^\  and  sleeping  on  rf«flt 
in  all  wvathtrr'i,  f'tit  <ire  all  ver^  trfU,  and  in  good  ^ntits. 
I  shall  remain  hero,  uiiIosh  Homothing  exti-aordinaty 
occurs,  till  Mavrocordato  sends,  and  then  go  on,  and  ^| 
act  according  to  circumNtaiicett.  My  respects  to  tlio 
two  colonels,  and  rcmenibnmccM  to  all  friondit.     Toll 
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tiiTui  Ancdm  •  tliat  his  friend  RaiJi*  did  not  mako 

hi»  appearance  with  the  brig,  though  1  tliink  thnt  he 

might  as  well  hiivc  spoken  with  ua  in  or  off  Zanle, 

to  give  lui  a  geutle  hint  of  wli»t  we  had  to  expect. 

kKxcuso  mv  .scrawl,  on  account  of  the  pea  aud  t)io 

■mi 
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r'He  writifts  ftt  the  same  time  to  Hancock ; — 
"  Here  we  are — ^the  Bomharftn  taken — or  at  least 
lissing,  with  a!!  the  CommJtl«e    stores,  my  friend 
GamhR,  the    horses,    negro,    biill-dog,    steward,    and 
domestics,  with  all  our  implements  of  peace  and  ^s-or — 
also  8000  dollarw;  hut  whether  «he  will  he  a  lawful 
prize  or  no,  is  for  the  decision  of  the  governor  of  tho 
*Seven  Islands.     We  are  in  good  condition,  considering 
wind  and  weatlicr,  Iwing  himtwl  by  tlio  Turk»«,  and 
the  difficulty  of  sleeping  on  deck  ;  we  are  in  tolerable 
masoning  for  the  country  and  cireiimtrtancea.     Bnt  I 
aresce  timt  we  slmll  have  ocoasion  for  all  the  cmh  I 
m  muster  at  Zante  and  elsewhere.     Tell  onr  friends 
keep  up  their  spirits — and  we  may  yet  do  well. 
hope  that  Qamba's  detention  will  only  lie  temp<n'ary. 
Lh  for  the  effects  and  money,  if  we  have  them,  well ; 
otherwise,  patience!     I  disembarked  the  boy  and 

(another  Greek,  wlio  were  in  most  terrible  alarm. 
kU  for  me  and  mine,  we  must  stick  to  otir  goods. 
|wi8h  you  a  happy  new  year;  and  all  our  friends  the 
Rime. 

"Yours, 

"  Bykos." 

,  *  Caiud  D«lb>1>TUDa,  to  wliuui  ho  p*ca  tlib  nanie  id  ruiuct]nencv  of  ft 
nlikJi  i!int  ^'>ii!<TmnTi  Iim)  of  nsiitg  ilia  i<hntw  "  In  uliiim  mmIIm' 
iilly  ui  convcnutLJon. 
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Would  ail  impatient,  imtiiblo  temper  liave  octet! 
thus,  and  preserved  bucU  serenity  amid  8t>  niHiiy  an- 
noyances, privationH,  and  suffering  uf  which  one 
alone  might  suffice  to  make  a  stoic  bitter? 

But  Uiiri  was  not  vet  all.  After  six  davd  of  tUix 
life,  hopeless  of  being  able  to  oontinuc  by  land,  and 
gettin;^  no  answer  froTo  Mtntolonglii  (from  wlionce, 
nevortlielees,  several  gunboats  Uad  been  despatched 
to  meet  him,  and  hIdo  the  brig  '  Leonida^,'  which  he 
only  foil  in  with  near  the  Soropheei),  he  resolved  on 
Mtting  out.  But  the  wind,  which  hail  never  ceaaed 
being  contrary,  soon  changed  into  a  ftirioiw  temj>est. 
Then  Byron  vae  truly  sublime.  His  bark  was 
tlirowi)  against  enonuons  rockH ;  the  airrighted 
sailors,  socing  their  lives  in  danger,  and  excited  by 
fear,  abandoned  the  vessel  to  wjek  refuge  on  the 
rocks.  But  lie  reomincd  there,  on  board  the  ve«6elT 
which  every  one  wiw  was  sinking.' 

Encouraged  by  such  an  cxumple,  the  sailoi-s  let  go 
tJieir  liold  on  the  i-ocks  to  try  and  free  the  vessel, 
which  they  succeeded  in  setting  afloat  again ;  but  it 
was  only  for  it  to  be  forced  back  a  second  time  by 
tile  angry  waves.  Then  despair  »ei/^d  on  them  all ; 
they  trembled  for  the  general  safety,  and  for  the 
il1ui<trious  personage  on  board,  lie  alone  showed 
no  emotion ;  but  calmly  said  to  his  doctor,  who,  in 
great  alarm  was  al»oiit  to  swim  for  tlie  shore :  *'  Do 
not  leave  tlie  vessel  while  wc  have  sntticient  sti-engtli 
to  guide  her;  only  when  the  water  covers  us  ou- 
tirely>  then  throw  yourself  into  the  sea,  and  I  will 
undertake  to  save  you." 

And  in  the  midst  of  those  dangers  ho  not  only 

*  S«e  Uio  nccoKiit  giron  hj  Ur.  Unino,  hu  phfiiciaii. 
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apiwnred  calm,  but  Iiik  gay,  playful  liumonr,  and  his 
habit  of  observing  the  dififerent  aspects  of  everything, 
did  not  abandon  him.  Afler  having-  soothed  and  con- 
Boled  those  around  him,  he  likewise  found  means  of 
amiLsement  in  the  strong  traits  of  individuality  which 
fear  brought  to  light  among  his  followers.  The 
sailors  who  had  remained  on  board,  seeing  the 
danger  l>ecome  so  imminent,  were  about  to  betake 
themselves,  like  the  rest,  to  the  rocks;  but  encou- 
raged by  Lord  Byron's  words  and  example,  they 
roumiubd  at  their  pout,  and  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  vessel  between  two  little  islands,  where  they  cast 
anchor.  Thus  Lord  Byron,  by  his  courage,  firmness. 
and  his  great  experience  in  the  art  of  navigation, 
overcame  this  great  peril,  saving  several  lives,  toge- 
ther with  the  money  and  other  means  of  assistance 
he  was  conveying  to  Greece  !  The  sailors  esteemed 
themselves  happy  to  be  able  to  cast  anchor  between 
these  islands,  or  rather  these  rocks,  in  order  to  pass 
the  niglit;  but  even  what  appeared  fortunate,  was 
destined  to  turn  out  the  reverse  in  this  fatal  journey. 
^If  Lord  Byron  did  not  complain  of  the  privation 
and  ennui  he  experienced,  he  did  not,  theretbro,  fcol 
them  less.  After  so  many  nights  passed  on  the 
damp  and  dirty  deck  of  his  Misfico,  be  could  not 
redst  the  desire  of  refreshing  himself,  and  seeking 
amid  the  waves  that  cleanliness  which  was  an  im- 
perative want  for  his  refined  nature.  And  so,  with- 
out reflecting  on  the  rigour  of  the  season  (it  was  tJie 
month  of  January),  be  plunged  into  the  troubled  sea, 
and  swam  there  for  half-an-hour.  Imprudence  no 
Ies8  fatal  to  him  than  to  Alexander.*     For  it  ^Ta8 


*  AlMumto  iIm  Sresi  iiopnidcnlly  Utlinl  in  ttiu  (^ydniu,  Ac. 
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tben,  iindotilitedly,  timt  ho  contracted  tlic  romIs  of  Uto 
mulady  whicli  ehowed  iteulf  won  after,  uud  undei' 
which  he  Bucciimlied.  At  last  hu  arrivoil  Ht  Miwc>- 
l(l^^'hi,  witiiout  having:  cuascd  fur  odo  iustnut  to  be 
threatened  by  the  B^a.  He  was  expected  there  as  if 
lie  had  beun  thu  Meiwiah,  MiyH  Stanhope ;  and  tliu 
constci-uatioii  cituscd  by  the  cUiigera  he  bad  gOQu 
through,  guve  place,  on  bis  :irriv:d,  to  the  most  lively 
joy.  Lord  Byron  met  wi(h  a  j-eceptiim  worthy  of 
himself.*  But  this  enthusiastic  joy,  which  foiiiid 
tixprcHKion  ill  Hong»  as  wull  a^  tcan),  xnlijci^tvd  hib 
pftticDoe  and  good-nature  to  another  sort  of  triHl. 

*-'  After  eight  days  of  such  fetijs^uo,"  aaya  Count 
Oeii)1>a,  '*  he  had  ttcarccly  time  to  rofretth  liimsblf, 
and  converse  uitb  Mavrocoidato,  and  h'la  friends  and 
(xjuntrymen,  before  he  who  asttuilod  by  the  tmnultuous 
viwtM  of  the  primates  and  chiefs.  Theeu  latter,  not 
content  witli  coming  all  together,  each  had  a  suite  of 
twenty  or  thirty,  and  not  unfrecjucntly,  fifty  Bohliers! 
It  was  difficult  to  make  them  nndei'stnud  tliat  he  liad 
fixed  oertiiin  hours  to  receive  them.  Their  visits 
began  at  ecven  in  the  morning,  and  the  greater 
j»rt  of  tlicm  were  witliout  any  ohject."  This  in  one 
of  the  mofil  inuupporluble  annoyances  to  which  a  man 
of  inflnence  and  con^tidcration  is  exposed  in  the  Kast. 

*'  J  mte  Lord  Jiyrmi  hear  all  this  with  the  created 
jjatiena:"  Could  an  irritjible  lempur  have  done  so? 
For  my  patt,  1  tliink  that  this  jonniey  alone,  borne, 
as  we  liavu  ueon,  by  hla  lettcni  and  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  his  companions,  with  such  ]>crlcct  good 
humour,  that  he  could  Jent,  be  4{iiite  rciiignc<l  tu  im- 
avoidable   e\'il8,  sltow  indulgence  to  tJic   fnulta  of 

*  *  T.lte  in  llaly.'    !^  liow  ho  i»iu  nmlTcil  ■!  Uiwclot^tfai. 
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lets,  however  p^rait  the  siifToritif**  etitaiM'tHereliy 

himgelf;  and  display  ^eat  self-denial,    strength 

Bf  mind,  aud  imiK'rtm'bithhs  Beruuity,  amid  frighttul 

fdangen* ;  all  these  quaHties).,  I  eay,  paint  the  mora) 

nature  of  the  man  better  than  all  analyses  and  com- 

leiitarics. 

But  alatt !  while  displrtyinf^  his  ^-irtues,  this  journey 

also  brings  out  his  faults :  since,  prudent  in  liehalf  of 

jthers,  he  was  not  at  all  m  for  himself ;  and  his  want 

prudence  pUuited  in  him  the  j^erms  of  the  disease 

which  was  eo  soon  lo  ho  fatiilly  developed  in  that 

tifling  atmosphere  of  Greece,  then  full  of  tumult  and 

>ufuHioii.     If  tlio  limits  of  this  clinpter  allowed,  we 

mid  multiply  proofs  of  hi^  naturally  auiiahlo  dis- 

asition  at  all  jKiriods  ot"  his  Hfo  ;  aud  wc  would  show 

what  he  was  in  Swit:^erlAnd,   at  Venice,  Ravenna, 

?i»,  Genoa,  and  in  Greece,  up  to  his  lant  hour,  as 

he  has  been  described  by  Shelley,  Hoppner,  M.  de 

,6- ,  Medwin,  Ijady   It — —-,  and  so  many  others. 

int  to  tho»e  who  have  said  he  was  irritahlu  liecause, 
sling  himself  sii&ceptible  of  irritation  and  anger, 
declared  himself  to  be  so,,  I  will  content  myself 
rith  answering  simply  hy  a  few  lines  borrowed  fiiom 
10  truthful  conversations  of  Mr.  Kennedy  : — 
*'  Even  during  his  last  days  ou  earth,  he  calum- 
Tiiated  himself.  For  instance,  he  told  me,  that  at  a 
fcrtaio  honr,  every  evening,  he  had  intolerable  fits 

of  ill  humonr.     Well,  Mr.  Finlay  and  M always 

went  to  see  him  precisely  at  that  fatal  hour,  and  they 
invariably  found  him  gay,  pleasant,  and  amiable,  as 
uBual." 

Mr.  Finlay,  a  yonog  English  officer  of  merit  and 
ligh  iiitelligonoo,  whom  Lord  Byron  thought  very 
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like  Shelley,  whicli,  perhaps,  increascj  bis  Bymjiathy 
for  Iiim,  and  who  only  knew  him  two  montlis  beforo 
hi»  Jwilli,  wiys,  in  »  letlur  writwn  ou  \A>rd  Byron  tu 
Colonel  Statiliopc : — 

ni*.*What  HHtoiiiMhed  me  moat  Wiis  the  iii'lifferance 
with  whieli  Liinl  Hyruii  «poko  to  us  of  all  tlit?  lyirijj 
rcpoiis  lii«  ciieiaies  spi-ead  against  him.  He  gavu 
hiH  viiulication  niid  oxplnnation  witti  aa  much  calm 
fraiikne*!  iis  if  it  had  concerned  another  ])orij»»." 

And  h«  dei:]nres  tiin  lutoiiishment  at  seeing  him 
auhmic  to  the  lej»outi  of  nioriility,  and  the  ceuHurus 
on  his  opinions  and  principles  which  Keniieily,  in  \m 
^trcmu  orthodoxy,  made  him  iuidei-ftft>.* 

I  will  also  add,  that  Lord  Byron  was  often  hoard 
to  say  that  he  liml  b<>on  in  a  frightful  rnge  with  Ini^ 
oervatiu;  hut,  if  thtiy  were  que^ioued,  thejf  knew 
nothisuf  at  all  aho\tt  it,  >  Ifc  is  known,  moreover,  tluit 
liU  toleration  and  gentleness  with  them  almost  ex- 
ceedtKl  due  IwuniJs,  ami  that,  even  when  he  had 
serious  (!ani*e  for  chiding  them,  his  tsevei-est  rfpri- 
mandu  were  conveyed  in  jests  and  plu:uianlria»t. 

PeroonH  who  will  not  chango  their  convictions,  go 
sf>  far  as  to  say,—"  Well,  bo  it  so.  Wo  admit  that 
he  may  have  been  calumniated  in  his  private  life, 
and  that  his-strango  fancy  of  speaking  against  him- 
self may  have  contributed  towards  it.  But  how  Jg; 
you  explain  the  anger  expi-eseed  by  his  |)on  ?  Do  you 
ibrget  his  loisanlJiropical  invectives,  his  |>eraonal. 
attaekH,  his  '  Avatar,'  his  epigrams  ?" 

And  1  answer  them: — "Do  you  ibrgut  rhat  tliana 
are  ditTorent  kinds  of  anger  ?  some  that  can  neiV*U": 
l}a(ViciouH,  and  othera  that  can  uuver  Iw  virtixnts? 
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»e  aii^;er  ^spreHseS  Iiy'liifl'pen— the  Role  kinil  thn» 
real  with  him — requires    to  lie   cxplaiued,    not 
cWBCfl  or  forgotten;"''"  ""ij 

'*  Let  Us  Iwware,"*  eaye  a  great  contctopomry  philrw 

pher,  "  of  him  who  is  never  irritated,  aiid  cooTiot 

dewtftud  the  existence  of  a  inihl«  aiij^r."* 

Be  *o  grxnl  os  to  examine,  without  pre-conccived 

linions,  and  without  prejudice,  the  nature  of  every 

nd  of  anger  lie  displaced;  fiec  if  any  were  personal, 

itrtieal,  or  whether  they  <hd  notratber  »prhig 

some    noUe   tsiuse ;    whether    they   were    Bot 

<r  the  generwis  explosions  of  a  soul   biinring 

ith  indijrnatioji  at  evil  and  iujcstiee,  because  it  ever 

hi  in  view  the  eontrast  afforded  by  an  ideal- of  its 

iWTi  th«4  was  only  too  perfect? 

It  18  imposfflble,  for  instance,  not  to  see  that  his 

I>en  was  gnideil  hy  oneof  these  generous  impub^s 

hoD    he  H[H)ke  of  Lord  (JftwtJLTea^h,     He  had  no 

Tsoiial,    mule  vol  on  t>,    intcroNted   antipathy   tow;irdH 

is  gay  and   fashionable   nobleman.     His   {lea  was 

ispired  Bim[>Iy  b}-  hin  conscience,  tlutt  revolted  at 

ht  of  the  evilft  which  he  attrihoted  to  I^rd  Casitlc- 

agli'n  policy,      rt  was  not  the  collt-ague,  hut  the 

iaister,  that  he  wished  to  stigmatize  together  with 

is  policy,  which  appenred  to  Lord  Byrou  inhuman, 

RelHtih,  and  unjimt.      It  wb«  this  same  policy  thai 

cansefl  Pitt  to  »iy  : —  '  ■ 

"  If  wi!  Were  just  for   one    hour,  wo  shoultl   not 

vc  a  diiy."     And  again  :— "  Peridi  every  principle 

ther  ihnn  England!" 

What  oilier   titatesroau   did  Lord   Bvron    attack 
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»I>t  Cafttlereagh?    But  him  he  did  detest  with  aj 
noble  hatred. 

**  By  what  right  do  you  attack  Lord  C ?"  U 

was  nsked. 

"  By  the  right,"  lie  replied,  *'  that  every  honest  man  I 
has  to  denouDoe  tlio  mitiii^rer  who  niinH  hiH  countPv.J 
and  treads  under  foot  every  sentiutent  of  equity  and>] 
humanity." 

A  few  days  before  netting  out  on  his  lost  journey] 
to    Greece,    h<^    said    to    an    English    lady    pa«siD^ 
throtifz'h  Genoa  : — 

"  With  rfigard  to  Lord  Gastlereagh  personally, 
whom  you  hear  tliat  I  have  attacked,  I  can  only  aay 
that  a  bad  minister's  memory  is  aa  much  an  object , 
of  tnve»tigati()ii  aa  hw  conduct  while  alive.  He  is 
a  matter  of  history ;  aitd  wherever  I  find  a  tyrant 
or  a  vill'tin,  I  will  mark  him.  1  nttacked  him  no  mora 
than  I  had  the  right  to  do,  and  than  was  necessary. 

"  Do  not  defend  me,  you  will  only  make  yourself 
enemies — ^mine  are  uuilhor  to  be  diminialiod  nor 
softened." 

M'hen  Lonl  Byron  wrote  about  Lord  Owtloreagli, 
imagination  beheld  in  him  the  author  of  all  the  evik 
inflicted  on  Ireland,  the  man  who  through  a  soIfifJi 
feeling  of  uatioiiality,  dangerouH  even  to  Euglami, 
had  riveted  the  chains  of  all  Europe. 

"  If  he  Rpoke  and  wrote  thus  of  Lord  Caatlerei^h," 
says  Kennedy  hinisolf,  "  the  reason  was  that  he 
really  thought  liim  an  enemy  to  the  true  interests 
of  hie  country ;  and  this  sentiment,  carried  (lerhaps 
to  excess,  made  him  consider  it  just  to  condemn 
him  to  the  execration  of  humanity."  • 
•  Kenuedy,  3aa 
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'  What- 1  linve  snid  wi  tli  refrnrd  to  Iiis  atfAcks  on  Lord 
tCustlereagh,  may  t-qually  'ippiv  to  all  the  Kitire  hurled 
let  oth«r  individunb,  agaiiixt   ^vernmentti  and 
■  uations.    His  lenevolenoe  was  so  great  and  iiniverea), 
[tiiat  it  rcMiderod  the  idea  of  the  suflcringH  endured  by 
imnanity  quite  intolerable  to  him.    His  love  of  justice 
likewise  was   so  givat,  that  ho  became   thorouglily 
idignaut  at  eecing  wliat  he  worshipped  trampled 
under  foot  by  individual  or  national  neinHhneaa,  while 
deceit  and  injustice  were  reigning  triumphant.    Lord 
_Byron  conceived  a  sort  of  hat.re<l  antl  dislike  for  the 
ricked,  and  thowe  who  voluntarily  prevented  the  wetl- 
jiiig  of  men.    And  wlien  thus  indignant  at  some 
inJHstjre,  if  he  unatolied  up  a  pen,  he  could  not  help 
expressing  himself  with  a  certain   kind  of  violence, 
in  order  to  chaatise,  if  he  amid  not  cliange,  the  giillty 
men  wlm  uiart>Tizcd  Ireland,  crushed  and  degraded 
Italy,  and  condemned  Kngland  to  the  hatred  of  the 
I  whole  world.     The  sparkling,  witty  strain,  mocking 
[lit  all  human  things,  which  had  %rved  as  a  weaf>on 
ir  his  reason  while  ans(?rting  the  interest^  of  truth 
"and  justice  in  Italy,  and  protesting  against  folly  and 
evil,  no  longer  siifHced  him  then.     J!e  required  to 
(irand  with  fire  (lie  limit  where  folly  stops  and  erime 
liegins.    Thus  it  was  not  mocking,  joking  satire  ho 
ronld  inflict  on    these  great  culprita;  but   burning 
fords  to  mark  the  limits  where  this  should  stop,  and 
tigmatiw)    them   by   condemning  moral  deformity. 
rhts  ia  what  hu  did,  and  wished  to  do,  with  regard 
to  Castlereagh,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  Austrlans 
tin  Italy.     Shiill  it  l>e  said  that  his  language  was  oc- 
casionally   too  violent?    that   Uic    pnniubmont    went 
[boyoud  the  crime  ?    But,  iti  the  first  place,  condemoa- 
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tioii  vvHK  protioiincftl  in  tJie  liUi^iKiji^  of  |KM-try ;  and 
tlieo,  i-loes  not  ajipivciatioD  of  the  mcat;tu-t»  kept 
depend  boluly  uii  t)ie  jKtiiit  uf  view  tatcvii  1>y  ri'ntiQn 
ftud  oonsoience  w1i4Hi  Uiey  rat  in  judgiueut  ? 

Shall  it  Iw  Baid  tbiil  lliu  Diiiml  w;atw  of  tliu-se  in- 
vectiv*!8  was  not.  lilways  brouKlil  forward  with  all 
the  clearness  duttirablv  ?  I{iit  Ivl  them  Lie  t-xaiuiiied 
attciitivuly,  I'tid  tliei)  the  £ne  eeiitiuiciitB  to  which 
thoy  owe  tli«ir  origin  will  be  understootl. 

Let  iirt  reJid  '  Avai«r,'  for  iimlxiiico, — '  Avnt»r,*  lemm- 
ing with  nobli-  aii^r, — tuid  say  if  any  iwolry  uxiat* 
eiuittiiig  fliinw  and  lij(ht  purer,  aud  more  iuteiiHe  iu 
iut  morul  lifCf  moi'C  elticacious  for  keeping  wilhiu  tits 
houridfirie^  uf  that  htiinarie  jtut  policy  from  whiui) 
J>o)-d  Byron  never  BwerviKJ, 

If,  in  the  war  be  wageil  ligainst  evil  and  its  per> 
putnitora,  Le  did  not  outi>tnp  the  liuiits  of  meritod 
puQiiUtment,  nevertheless  he  ofteu  did  go  beyond  tlio 
liutitti  of  a  4|U»lity  (he  poHKCoued  not)  which  is  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  virtue,  but  which  Dpplied,  despite 
coQMjience,  to  our  permonal  interests,  in  but  selfishnees 
and  cowardiee.  Aud  thet-eia  whh  he  truly  mdilime; 
Put  in  sittaokiiif^  tliuH,  not  only  tlic  great  m<.-n  of 
thu  diiy,  but  likewise  the  prejmliceR,  idolatries,  and 
passions  belonging  to  anoh  a  proud  nation,  he  well 
knew  the  harm  llint  would  result  to  himself.  But 
Lord  Hyi'Oii  was  a  reul  hero.  So  GOuii  a^  liiti  con- 
science spoke,  be  tie:»rd  no  other  voice,  but  kepi  hid 
gluucL'  Gxud  on  the  light  of  juutice  aud  truth  l>eanir 
iug  at  iJie  end  of  \m  career.  Without  looking  to  tlje 
right  or  to  the  left,  without  taking  into  arcouut 
the  obstacles  and  dangers  which  perwnal  prudence 
countiolle^l  him  l<>  avoid,  he  held  on  til«  coui'8u;  ux- 
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posed  his  noble  breast  to  Hiitish  vengeance  piirsaing 

him  acriMs  the  Olwniiol  niid  tliu  Alps,  »nd  then  also 

to  Genevan  and  Austrian  shafts  timt  Hew  iuick  iigaiu 

cross  the  Alps  and  the  Cliannel  on  the  wings  of 

rk,  ficr(«  cahimiiy. 

Still  1  lio  not  pretend  to  luwcrt  that,  on  some  rare 

HioiBi,  i)ers(miil  aulTuring  did  not  give  ri*w  to  in-i- 

lon  and  angor.    He  belonged  to  bnmaiiity;  and 

if,  deepita  the  hnrab  trialn  to  which  his  sensibility 

vras  expoDud,  he  bud  escaped  entirely  from  uatitru'ii 

^Ja.wa,    he    would    have    Wen   not  only    heroic,    but 

^Buperhuman. 

^■'It  is  Iben  very  possible  that,  in  the  raid  days  pro- 
ceding,  accompanying,  and  following  on  his  sepai-a- 
rioTi  from  Ladv  Bvi'on,  be  mav  have  been  irritable. 
Such  a  host  of  evils  overwhelmed  him  at  once!     He 
may  have  allowed  to  eecajx)  bis  lips  at  that  timo 
sorau  drops  of  the  ocean  of  bitterniies  with  which  biH 
Boul  was  overflowing.     It  is  certam  also  that  whtri 
^the  I'^linhurgb  critics  made  such  cruel  havoc  with 
^^id  heart  and  mind,  the  ON'ei'-excitement  caused  by 
this   review  had   likewise  for  its  souroe  the  wounds 
uiflicted  on  bis  solf-Iove,     Can  we  be  astonisliod  at  it, 
^jrben  *ve  retlect  that  this  senstiloss,  wicked  criticism 
B^iccee<led  to,  and  contrasted  strangely  witJi,  the  praises 
awarded    by  such  judges  as   Mackenzie   and   Lord 
^^Voodhouse?    They  l>oth  had  expressed  tbtnradmira- 
^^on  HjMmtancoiuly,  and  witbont  knowing  the  writer : 
one  of  tbom  was  the  celebrat^l  author  of  tJie  *  Man 
of  Feeling,'  and  the  other  had  brought  out  many 
etiteeuiod   works,  and    was  coniudered  to  1«  at  tho 
bead  of  Boottiidi  literature.      Besides,  tbcso  cutting 
criticisnui  lijlliiwe4.l  close   on    the  strong  admiration 
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expreflsed  by  lii»  frifrids,  by  all  tbe  society  in  which 
be  wns  then  moving,  anil  by  a  mgttier  wbo  iilulized 
bim !  These  verscK,  tlioiigb  not  yet  tbe  highest 
OxprutRiiou  of  hi«  geniuB,  were  certainly  I'tilt  of  cburro* 
lug  tcudeniess,  graoe,  and  naive  seiiHibiJity ;  nior&> 
over,  they  Imd  been  ^ivcu  to  tbe  public  in  such  a 
uiodcdt  way  by  a  man  so  young  tliat  be  migbt  nlnioBt 
be  called  a  child !  If  Ite  were  not  conwious  of  bis 
great  superiority,  of  which  he  must  uevcrtholesa  huve 
felt  some  prophetic  prcHontiment' — restrained,  dowbu 
lew,  by  m()dt»ty  and  timidity, — be  uiuhc  at  latst  have 
been  conscious  that  lie  had  not,  in  any  way,  weritod 
tbe  brutality  displayed  in  attacks  which  violated  all 
the  lawd  of  juKt  and  allowable  criticism. 

Lonl  Hyrun's  soul  revolted  at  it,  and  id  bis  in- 
digimtiou  rc(>elling  aeisault  by  as)$ault,  he  ovenitepped 
his  aim ;  for  be  certainly  went  to  extremes.  And 
yet,  iu  the  very  paroxysm  of  such  irritiition,  was  a 
personal  scutimeiK  liis  iirst  incentive?  No!  it  was 
a  guud,  generous,  atlectionutc  feeling  tliat  actuated 
hira  :  fear  lest  bis  mother  should  bo  grieved  ut  what 
had  ocoiirre<l. 

lie  liud  Hcarccly  been  told  liow  biting  the  criticism 
was,  and  he  had  not  reiid  it,  when  bo  liosteuod  lo 
write  t«  his  friend  Boechcr  : — 

"Tell  Mrs.  Byron  not  to  be  out  of  btuuour  with 
them,  and  to  j)re{>!ire  her  mind  for  the  greatest  boa* 
Vilityon  their  jKirl.  It  will  do  no  itijury  wUatuvur,  and 
I  trust  Iter  mind  will  not  be  niEUed.  They  defeat 
tJieir  object  by  indiscriminate  abuse,  and  they  never 
praise,  except  tbe  piirtiKins  of  Lord  Uoltand  and  Co. 
It  is  nothing  to  l«e  abused  when  Southey  and  Moore 
vharu  tbe  same  fate." 
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^m  Tn'  aseumin^  thm  pliilo^wphical  cnltn,  wltlch  lie 
^Seally  did  arrive  at  later,  but  which  he  was  veiT'  far 
from  p<)t«ie»4ing  at  thiH  time, — in  forcing  thin  lan- 
guage on  liis  just  rosoiitmeiit  to  oonsole  his  mother, 
when  his  wliole  heing  was  agit^ited,  he  certainly  made 
one  of  thoiie  efforts  which  betoken  a  soul  na  vigorous 
as  it  was  beautiful.  He  used  his  pen  as  soon  as  he 
had  nalisBed  this  first  wniit  of  hin  heart;  but  the  in- 
tensity of  puseion  destroyed  bis  equilibrium. 
I  When  at  Havenna  he  wrot«  :~ 
"  I  reaillet^  well  the  effect  that  criticism  pnKluoed 
mo  ;  it  WHS  rage,  and  resistance,  and  redreffl,  hut 
not  despondency  nor  despair.  A  savage  review  is 
IttMnlock  to  a  sucking  author ;  the  one  on  me  knoc^ked 
me  down^but  I  got  up  again.  This  criticism  was  a 
masterpiece  of  low  jests,  a  tissue  of  coarse  invectives. 
It  contained  many  commonplace  expressions,  low- 
lived insults;  for  instance,  that  one  should  bo  grate- 
ful for  what  <me  got ;  thata  gift  horse  ought  not  to  be 
looked  at  in  the  mouth,  and  other  stable  vocabulary; 
hut  that  did  not  frighten  mo.     1  resolved  on  giving 

Pe  Uc  to  their  predictions^  and  on  showing  them, 
at,  however  diBW)rdant  my  voice,  it  was  not  the 
it  time  they  were  to  h«ir  it." 
But  when  this  heat  had  pas»«d  away,  his  innate 
poKsion  for  that  justice  so  cruelly  violated  towards 
hiiuifelf,  made  him  quickly  recover  his  seU-potrsession. 
^^e  repentetl  having  written   this  satire,  which  he 
^Hesignated  as  intioiisate,  and  wished  to  suppresa  it. 
^Bie  even  judged  it  more  severely  than  others, 
^v  He  wrote  to  Colendge  in  1815  : — 
^■9  "  You  mention  my  satire,  lampoon,  or  whatever 
^n^ou  like  to  call  it.    I  can  only  say,  that  it  was  written 
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when  r  -vma  very  yonni^  and  vei-y  anprv.  and  has 
been  a  tliurn  in  my  side  evey  sitice :  more  jMrticulariy 
an  almost  all  lite  persons  animadverted  upon  became 
wbeoquuiitly  my  acquBintancuH.and  tome  uf  tbetn  my 
friend)^  wliicb  is  heaping  iirc  on  an  onemy's  heed, 
and  forj^iving  mo  too  Vciidily  to  [•erniit  me  to  forfrivo 
myaelf.  The  part  a])plied  to  yoii  is  pert,  ami  petu- 
lant, and  tjbaDow  enough  ;  but,  although  I  have  long 
done  everything  in  my  power  to  BUpprcea  llie  circu- 
lation <>f  the  whole  thing,  I  shuH  always  regret  the 
irautonncta  or  geuerality  of  its  attempted  aitncka."  * 
t'  Od  examining  his  consctcuce  with  regai-d  to  this 
satire,  and  |)a»)ing  judgment  on  him!<«lf,  he  addti,  in 
a  note  to  his  own  voreea,  after  hnving  given  gnat 
praise  to  JelVi-ey  for  big  magnanimity,  <fec. : — 

"  /  teaa  really  too  ffroci&us — ihk  is  mere  tiuumiiy. — 
B.,  181C." 

.    And  fiirther  on  : — 

I-  "  I'hi^isbad;  bfcatwe  personal. — B.,  18 1 G." 
•  With  regurd  to  liis  vtinwti  on  hiit  guardian.  Lord 
OftrliBle,  eo  culpable  towai-da  himself,  he  geaeroiwly 
remarks  : — 

"  Wronft  also — the  provocation  tras  not  su^itmt  to 
justify  such  acerbity. — H.,  ISlfi." 
'.  To  what  he  t>aid  against  Wordsworth  he  mmply 
adda  the  word,  "  Unjitet, " 

..  And  again,  with  ruferunce  t<»  Lord  Carlielo  : — 
n    "  AtucJi  loo  sava/fe,  irhntevsr  tite  j'outtdation  maj/  tn. 
-rB.  1816." 

And  at  Geneva,  14th  of  July,  1816,  he  write*  >-*l 

**  The  greater  part  of'  thi*  satire  i  mott  sinct^-ely  itixh 
had  never  been  trriilen :  not  only  on  aocouiit  vt  the  in- 
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tice  of  miidi  of  tliii  i^ritictil  iiiid'  Komo  of  t}te  perwnAl 
irt  of  it,  but  Uiu  tone  uiul  temper  ura  hucU  us  I 
cauuot  apprave. — Bvkon,  Villa  JJiodati,  181C." 
►;itaiit.ly,  from  A'emco  he  wrote  to  ilurray,  who 
witilujd  to  mwke  a  superior  ediU(m  of  his  works;— 
^^  "Witli  regard  Ui  n  future  large  edition,  von  m;iy 
^brint  all,  or  uinthiiig,  exci'ft  '  Eit</ll^U  liardA,'  to  tluj; 
H^publicatioii  of  whicii  at  no  timo  mil  1  canHent"  I 
^■K'uul'l  not  reprint  tlicm  on  any  coubidorutiun.  J  dtHi'ti 
thiuk  (licm  good  for  much,  even  iu  point  of  [MJedy; 
id,  as  to  other  tliingij,  yuu  aro  to  recollect  thnt  I 
ivti  up  ibo  publication  ou  account  of  Uie  UoUiindit, 
I. do  not  think  that  aoy  time  or  circumstances 
liliould  cancel  tlic  eiupprceeion.  Add  to  which,  that,. 
fl*jr  being  on  terms  with  almost  all  the  biirds  and 
Dritica  of  tho  day,  it  would  bo  ssnage  at  any  time, 
tut  wont  of  alL  now'  to  revive  this  fooUtih  lam- 
W 

"  Whatover  iua>y  luive  bcca  the  faults  or  indiscre- 
bon  of  this  satire,"  says  Moore,  "  there  are  tew  who 
rould  now  sit  in  jiidguieut  upon  it  bo  tieveroly  :w  did 
hti  autlior    himself,  on  Teiiding  it  over  nine  yeara 
)fter,  wWn  ho  had  ({uittod  Knglund,  never  to  return. 
The  copy  which  he  then  perused  m  now  in  possesion 
}f  Mr.  Uunay,  and  ilio  rcnuu-k&  which  he  lias  scrib- 
bled over  its  i>ag(i3  are  well  worth  trauscribing.     OO' 
ihe  firsi  leaf  wt:  find  ;-r      ,.,,(-  ^,;  - 

"The  biuding  of  this  volume  is  consideraUy  too 

rulutthlti  for  its  contoutit.    Nuthiug  hut  tho  couaidera- 

I.  of  ,it8  being  the  property  of  another  prevents 

frotD  oonftigiiiug  thiti  miecntble  reooi-d  of  mia- 

'  '  ftmf  iiDikIcv  to  llir  iin^iiitrdiiB  (nutiiicnt  nwlnd  Tnim  muiy  c(  lh«»' 
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placei   anger  and   iiKltscriminAto  acrimony   to  lite 

To  this  aniplo  reparation  offered  on  account  of  liin 
early  mtire  we  must  add  the  foDowinfi^  piirafl^raph, 
from  the  first  letter  he  addressed  to  Sir  Walter  Scutt, 
in  1812:— 

"  I  feel  eorry  that  you  shoald  liavo  thought  it 
worth  while  to  notice  the  'ewV  toorh  of  my  iwtuitfe,' 
na  the  tliiiij;  is  Buppresaed  voluntarily ;  and  your  ex- 
planation is  t<)o  kind  not  to  give  me  jmin.  The  Batii-e 
waa  written  wheu  I  was  very  youiip  and  very  anjrry, 
and  fully  hent  on  diaplaying  my  wrath  and  my  wit, 
and  uuw  I  am  IiHUnt4;d  by  the  gliontf)  of  my  wliolenale 
assertions,  I  cannot  sufticienMy  thank  you  for  your 
praise." 

Thus  ecnipuInuBly  did  this  conmentious  man  judge 
himself.  And  not  only  do  we  find  him  repeating  tho 
same  fine  sentiment  a  hinidred  times,  hot  he  caused 
the  whole  edition,  then  titill  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lisher, to  be  dei«troyed,  which  of  course  entailed  a 
great  saci-ifice  of  money.  IIo  became  intimate  with 
the  princijKil  pcrsonagca  whom  he  had  attacked  ; 
and  even,  in  order  to  tentify  that  no  resentment  con- 
tinued to  exit^  in  his  mind  agaiiiHt  his  guardian,  Xxird 
Carlisle,  he  seized  the  first  opportunity  that  presented 
'iteelf  of  writing  in  'C'hilde  Harold'  those  pathetic 
generous  lines  on  the  death  of  his  son,  Major  Howard. 
He  acted  just  in  the  same  way  every  time  he  thought 
he  had  any  fault  to  repair.  But  could  tliis  same  love 
of  juBtioe,  that  guided  him  through  life,  have  canned 
Iiim  equally  to  disavow  what  hv  ^aid  of  Ijiird  Caetlu- 
reagh  and  of  Ireland  in  'Avatar'?  of  Soutfaey  aud 
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the  Aiislrisns  at  Venice  ?  or  the  gre«f«;r  part  of  the 
Batirioil   traits  con(aiiied  iu    '  Don  Juftii '  and   the 
B'Age  of  Bronze'?     I  do  not  think  so.     I  believe^ 
H«veii.  that  if  on  liis  dcath-bod,  he  had  been  asked  to 
BretTHCt  »)rat>  of  hin  writings,  he  would  liave  answered 
"«8  Pascal  did.    And  tbiM  becimKC  the  sentiment  which 
niidtr  all  circumstances  guided  his  pen  did  not  ariKe 
front  any  poi-eonal  intereHt,  but  wsia  only,  to  Ufiu  the 
beautiful  language  of  a  great  contemporary  philoso- 
pher, "tlio  indignation   and   revolt  of  the  generouB 
fecuities  of  the  sou!,  which,  hurt  by  injustice,  rose  up 
Bproudly,  to  protect  against  human  dignity,  offended 
hi  one's  own  person  or  in  that  of  others." 
'     ThiH  »eiitinient  not  being  capable  of  change,  neither 
could  its  conscquwnccs  bring  any  repentance.  Accord- 
ing to  Lord  Byron,  Castlereagh  was  a  scourge  for 
mnnkiud.    Faithful  to  this  opinion,  as  to  all  his  great 
principles,  he  wrote  to  Moore  in  1815  . — 

"  I  am  sick  at  heart  of  politic  and  slaugliters;  and 
le  luck  which  Providence  is  pleased  to  lavish  on 
3rd  Oastlereagii,  is  only  a  (iroof  of  the  little  value 
le  gods  set  upon  prosperity,  when  they  permit  such 

uea  ae  he  and  that  drunken  corporal,  old  iJl ,to 

>uUy  their  iH-tters.  ^'rom  tliis,  however,  Wellington 
should  be  excepted.  He  is  a  man,  and  the  Scipio  of 
our  Hannibal." 

L*!t  jK^tplu  ruad  the  'Avatar,'  the  eleventh  octave 
and  foUon'ing  of  the  dedication  of  '  Bon  Juan,'  the 
for^-nintb  and  fiftieth  stany^as  of  the  ninth  canto  of 
Don  Juan,'  as  well  as  the  epigrams ;  and  they  will 
lave  a  fair  idea  of  the  generous  sentiments  that  pro- 
voked his  indignation  "against  Uic  inhuman  policy  of 
this  uuiiister.     They  will  understand  wliy  he  wished 
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t» deiioWnce  him  to  the  execration  of  pruiterity.  Asto 
his  uatiriciil  v»'rioe«  and  nii^iT  (ipaintit  riie  ]>f*t  iaiv- 
reato,  i1  hus  ahx-ady  Vteen  dceii  on  whoa;  gido  lay  tlie 
liiilh..  and  how  thii^  j^nloitH  ]>oet,  tlirotigli  »  combirifr- 
Hoo  of  bad  fueltngrs,  in  which  onvy  and  revongo 
predominated,  spai-erl  no  moans,  no  occawon,  of  doing 
him  harm.  Thiia  L(,>n!  Hymn  saw  himseif  and  hi« 
friends  enveloped  in  one  of  tltoee  darksome  ooni«pi- 
raclw,  forming  a  labyrinth  of  csiluniny,  whence  the 
purest  iimoooiioo  has  no  eecajw ;  oud  he  felt  that 
jilfttire  violated  in  his  p»*rfton,  an'l  in  the  person  of  his 
friends,  by  a  uinu  mnvorlhy  of  respect,  required  liim, 
in  JHSticc,  to  brand  the  individual,  And  rightly  did 
he  80  with  his  words  of  fire.  When  Ireland,  thiit  he' 
wonld  fain  have  seen  horoio  under  uiiwforfiuio,  do- 
gradeil  liorscif  by  her  conduct  towanU  tin's  miniister 
nod  the  king:,  oi>  *!•*  ocotision  of  their  vinit.,  he^ 
touched  with  noble  indignation,  resolved  to  poutali 
mid  wtirn  her  ;  and  hia  '  Avatar '  exprei«-d  these  fine 
sentiments.  When  the  Prince  Regents  after  having 
nhewn  himself  a  Uboral  and  a  Whifr.  denied  his  part, 
betrayed' his  party,  and  leagued  with  thw  Toriee,  Lord 
Byron's  noble  indignation  buret  forth  in  hi«  veritesj 
and,  whenever  oecraaion  offeredj  he  Htijfmati»ed  enoti 
miworthy  conduct.  '-     ■'  ■'* 

And  a  proof  that  it  was  the  «)ndiict  of  the  indivi- 
dtnl.'and  not  peittonal  animosity,  that  g'uided  hiii  pleti, 
may  he  fonnd  in  the  fnot  that  a  flingle  ray  of  hOpfr^f 
BPoiiig  this  moral  defr>rmity  ti-ansformfd  into  beauty; 
iMfliced  to  make  him  change  his'tono  i mined iat«iy* 
When  ho  Jearnt'd  the  pardon  tliot  ^hud  jtwt  beciiJ 
granted  bj-  George  the  t^mrth  to  the  guiltv  Lord 
Kdwimi   h'itxgeraM,  he  fnrgot.  all  |H)Ht  .ofFeii«eK;'liitli 
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^afa]  &x|Nuu1«d  to  nflmii^tion  And  1ib|>e;  And  he  coRi^ 
poacil  tliut  Iwjiiitil'ul  sonnet,  whidi  so  well  revciUg 
t.li«  as])iratioas  of  \m  great  hoart : — 

To  b«  tW  fellicr  of  tie  bilifrUmi. 

Tb  «tr*kh  tlie  hiinil  from  tlic  thniiieV  hci^jlil,  ami  tni-; 

m«  offiKn-iuc,  Hh»  axpiml  in  oilier  <biys 
To  niukc  ih;  »iit;'>  vmd]'  by  a  kingilinu  leo^ — 
TBh  i*  to  Iw  !>  iiionnrch,  niiii  ™]>vk*!i 

Rnvy  into  minlb'nitilR  pniiie. 

l>Uu)Iiut  tiiy  }ift».xi.  Hud  urum  Uwe  to  suck  ifiuU^ 
Vol  who  Wdiild  lilt  a  l.nnil,  fxecpt  to  bkut? 

VrfiT  it  not  rMv,  «i(,  dill'  ia  't  Tiot  sweet 

T«  iB»lw  IliyiKUI  Ulovwlf  and  lo  Iw 
Omoipolciit  by  iiiPii;r'»  mcimti?  lor  ibus 

Thy  wvoft'iirn'y  would  ';row  liiil  more  coni|>li'li; : 
A  doBjiol  ihoti,  BDil  yet  thy  lywirfo  ftwtt, 

And  bv  tVin  iwort,  not  buid,  cnilMi]^  U«. 

And  Ihun,  as  if  pnetrv  did  not  suflioe,  he  adds  these 
Hum  in  prose : —  i  A- 

•*  So  the  prince  lias  uniiulled  TK)rd  K,  FitxgeraidV 
condemnatiou.  He  dcservus  all  pi-aisti,  Uid  aud  good  t 
it  was  truly  a  princely  act." 

All  X^ird  Bvtoii'h  exprvsftions  of  iiidignatioii  tlmt 
have  been  attributed  to  anger,  belong  rtally  to  his 
disintenwtod,  lieniic,  genemiis  ttatiire.  Wo  nuiy  Citn- 
vinoe  oiin«elvea  of  t.tiiR  by  following  him  tiiruugli  life, 
begitioing  fn)m  childhood,  at  eollt^,  whuii  he  would 
plant  liiiikself  iii  front  of  school  t^Tants,  asking  to 
idtarc  the  pimtshmeuts  inflicted  on  his  friend  Pet^l, 
and  alwuvb  wkiug  the  part  of  his  wwik  or  op- 
proaBed  compauiooB.;  tlien,  during  his  iirst  youth, 
when  an  accucatnlittion  of  unuierited  grieft)  ami  in-r 
justice  cast  over  him  a  shsido  of  iniHiiithropy,  so 
oontniry  U>  luu  nnture ;  and,  lastly,  up  to  the  nioni«nt 
when    that    noble  indignation  humt  forth  which  be 
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.  Wveiy  day  more  aud  inArc  toobf  poaaoarfo&  of  his 

«)ul.     Adversity   ant]    the   compfinioDship   of  g-reat 

tliougliU  streti^tliuiicd  liim  ^o  miicli,  tliat  hu  whs  ablo 

to  ca«t  off  the  yoke  of  even  ordinary  pastiion^  only 

retaiuing  tlioee  among  the  number  which  impel  to 

^>od.' 

^H  **!   have  seen  hira  somotiiues  at  Ka\'e»iia,  I'iai, 

^Heiioa,  when  reoeiviii^  newH  of  soQie  Btupid,  mvogc 

'f^ttack,  from  tjioae  who,  m  violating  jiislioe,  also  did 

liini  rntiHidemhle  hnrm.     Ko  emotion  of  anger  any 

Itiogcr  uii:ced  tti^elf  up  with  hiH  generoua  indiguatiou. 

He  appeared  rather  to  experience  a  mixture  of  cou- 

t^mpt,  almost  of  quiet  austere  pleaijiire,  iu  Ui6BU'Ug'gto 

\m  great  eoid  sustained  against  fools."'        ,  .  , 

Whtn  Sliuliey  niiw  him  again  at  Venice,  in  1818,< 

I  and  painted  him  under  the  name  of  Count  Maddalo, 
bp  said : — 
I  *'  In  social  h'fo  there  is  not  a  human  being  gentler^ 
more  paiient,  miyre  natural,  and  i>w<k.>i,  than  Lord 
^ron.  lie  in  gay,  open,  and  witty;  his  graver 
oouversatioua  steep  you  in  a  kind  of  inebriation.    Ho 

ts   tra\'clled    a  great  deal,  and  po»isc»«»i    iiicSiblo 
ami  when  he  relates  hie  adventures  in  the  different 
uutries  he  has  visited." 
Hr.  Hoppner,  li^iighsli  crmtiul  at  Venice,  and  Lord 
ISyron's  friend,  who  waa  living  constantly  with  him 
at  tbiH  lime,  Kums  up  bis  own  impression^)  in  these 
^jcemarkablc  terms : — 

^^  **0f  one  thing  I  am  certain,  thai  I  never  met  witli 
goodnet«  more  real  than  L<ird  Byron's," 

And  some  years  later,  when   Slielley  saw  Lord 
Jyron  again  at  Havenna,  he  wrote  to  Mre.  Shelley . — 

*  Sm  liU  *  Lilii  in  luly.* 
PART    II.  L 
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"  Lord  Byron    has  made  great   progress  in  all 
respects;  in  genius,  temper,  moral  views,  health,  and 

happiness.     His  intimacy  with  the  Countess  6 

has  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  him.  A  fourth 
part  of  his  revenue  is  devoted  to  beneficence.  He 
has  conquered  his  passions,  and  become  what  nature 
meant  him  to  be,  a  virtuous  man." 

In  concluding  these  quotations,  no  longer  requi-' 
site,  I  hope,  I  will  only  make  one  last  observation, 
that  all  which  infallibly  clutnges  in  a  had  nature  never 
did  change  in  him.  Friendship,  real  love,  all  devoted 
feelings,  lived  on  in  him  unchanged  to  his  last  hour. 
If  he  had  had  a  bad  disposition,  been  capricious 
irritable,  or  g^ven  to  anger,  would  this  have  been 
the  case? 
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LOBri   BYRON  8   MOHILITY. 

So  much  iiftH  been  saitl  of  Lord  Byron's  mobility  that 
it  is  noceasiry  to  analyse  it  well,  nnd  examine  it 
under  different  aspecff,  so  as  to  define  and  bi-iiig 
it  within  due  limits.  In  the  first  place,  we  iniiy  ask  on 
what  gtxiunds  hia  biographera  rested  their  opinion  of 
this  extrftoixliiiary  mobility,  which,  accoi-ding  to  them, 
went  Iieyond  the  scope  of  intellectual  qnalitJes  rather 
into  the  eatej^ory  of  fauIlM  of  temper?  Evidently  it  wan 
again  through  accepting  a  testimony  the  small  value  of 
which  we  have  already  shown ;  namely,  Lord  Byron's 
own  words  at  twenty-three  years  of  age — that  period 
when  passion  is  hardly  ever  a  regular  wind,  simply 
swelling  sailx,  but  rather  a  ^Bly  temi^est,  tearing 
lem  to  pieces ;  and  then  again  they  grounded  tlieir 
ipinion  on  versee  in  '  l)<m  Juan/  where  he  explains 
the  meaning  of  tlieeo  oxpre^onti, — versatility  and 
mobility.  Moore,  from  moti%'es  we  shall  examine 
hereafter,  found  it  expedient  to  take  Lord  liyrbn  at 
hia  word,  and  to  make  a  great  fuss  about  this  quality. 
In  swmming  up  his  character,  he-reaflona  very  cleverly 
on  the  unexampled  extent,  as  he  calls  it,  of  this 
fiicnlty,  and  the  consequences  to  which  it  led  in  Ix>rd 
Byron.  Following  in  Moore's  wake,  other  biogra- 
phers have  prorlaimc<l  Lord  Byron  verwitile.  Moore 
exaggerates  en  far  as  to  pretend  that  this  faculty 
made  it  ftlmofil  impojisihlc  to  find  ii  dominant  cbarao 
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lerisHc  in  Lonl  Byron.  As  if  mobility  were  not,  in 
ruality,  n  universal  quality  or  i!efet!t, — as  if  men 
onuici  so  govern  themselves  throughout  life  as  to 
re»cml)lo  tlie  hero  of  a  drama,  where  the  action  ia 
confined  within  clusBical  ruK'-tt. 

"  A  man  poniscssiug  the  highest  order  of  mind  i«, 
nevertheless,  nneqtial,"  wivi*  La  Hniy&ro.    '*  He  miffers 
from  iucreasQ  and  diniiitutiou;  he  gets  into  a  good.j 
train  of  thought,  and  fallB  out  of  it  likewitw. 
-  "  It  ie  diflaront  with  an  automaton.    Such  n  man  is 
like  ft  machine, — a  spnng.    Weight  currieB  him  away, 
making  him  move  juid  turn  for  ever  in   the  «ame 
direction,  and  with  equal  motion.     He  is  uniforai,: 
auti  never  uhange».     Once  fleen,  he  appears  the  same 
at  all  times  and  periods  of  life.     At  best,  he  is  but 
tlii;  ox  lowing,  or  the  hlackhird  whistling ;  he  is  fbced 
and  Nl«iu[K-d  by  nature,  and  I  may  say  by  H|>eoic3. 
What  shows  least  in  him  is  lus  soul;  that  nevor  nets,. 
— is  nuvvr  bniught  into  play,— perpetually  re[>o«)8. 
Such  a  man  will  he  a  gainer  by  death." 

La  Uruy^«  also  Kiys,  "There  is  a  cei"tain  medio* j 
crity  that  helim  lo  make  a  man  appear  wiae." 
;  And  what  Htys  Montnigne,  that  great  connoiaseur  i 
of  the  luimnn  heart? — 

"Our  umial  custom  is  to  go  riglit  or  left,  o\ 
moimtains  or  vuHeytt,  just  as  we  are  drifted  by  tho^j 
wind  of  opportunity.     We  cliango  like  that  animal 
which  a&jumen  the  colour  of  the  spots  where  it  ia>j 
placed.     All   is  racillatiou  and   ina>nstanoy.    We( 
do  not  walk  of  ourselves ;  we  are  carried  iiway  like 
uuto;  things   tliat   float  now  gently   and  now  it 
petuounly,  according  to  the  imcorlnin  mood  of  ti 
wutoi-s.     Every  d«y,... some   new   fancy   nriiieB.   anil 
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(Hii-  tviuiwni  vary  with  the  wt-nthur.  Tliis  fluctuation 
luui  ooiitnulicHou  ever  itncoeodiiig  in  m,  linx  causod 
it  to  bd  iiDHgiiiEKl  by  iK>niu  that  we  poeseM  ivti 
Boiil«-  by  otliore,  that  two  fiicuItW  are  perixitually 
at  work  witliin  iik,  one  inclining  its  tow»nJtt  goodt 
am!  the  otlier  towanis  evil."  "'■ 

MoDlaigne  also  aayn : — "  I  give  my  bou!  Hometiine* 
oiie  Kp|>earance,  and  soinetinies  another,  according  Ut 
tho  Kiiii!  on  which  I  look  iit  it;  if  I  sjieak  varionsly 
of  myself,  it  is  because  I  look  at  luyscif  varitHisly :  all 
'conrrarietieB,  in  one  degree  or  other,  are  found  in  me, 
Rcforiling  to  the  number  of  funis  given.  Thus,  I 
tim  shamefacwl,  in«)!ent,  chaste,  sensual,  lalkativo^ 
taciliH'n,  laborious,  delicate,  ingenious,  t<tu[)id,  sad, 
good-nattii'ed,  de(«itful,trne,  leanietl,  ignorant,  lilwra!, 
hvaricioiw,  and  prodigal,  just  accoMiiig  to  the  way  in 
which  I  look  at  iiiv»elf ;  and  whoever  etndies  himself 
sttcnlively,  will  find  this  variety  and  dvteonltmiy  oven 
in  liiH  judgment,  -' 

"  We  are  nil  parlr  of  a  vkiAe,  and  fiirmed  of  such 
«ha))elef»,  mixed  materialu,  that  every  jwi-t  and  every 
Inoment  does  it«  own  work." 

■  if,  then,  we  all  ex|»erience  the  varied  inHuenoea  of 
our  pafMions  a  hundred  times  in  a  lifetime,  not  to  eay 
iu  every  twentv-four  hours;  if  we  are  sensible  of  a 
-tixiURind    physical    and     m<u'al    pau««,    pt^rpetually 

odifying  our  diajxisitions,  and  onr  words,  making 
'.«3  differ  to-day  from  what  we  were  yesterday ;  if 
•even  the  coldest  and  most  stnicid  tcmiwmmcnln  do 
iiot  wholly  e»ca[>0  from  these  infiitences,  how  could 
Trtoore  be  surprised  that  Ix>n1  Ilyrou,  who  was  so 
wMiMitive  and  full  of  piittsion,  so  hardly  u»ed  by  men 
and  l*rovidence,  that  lie  shonld  not  prove  invulnei"- 
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able?  Moore  was  not  KurpriMcd  at  it  in  rcalilv,  it  is 
U'lie  ;  1u)  only  raadc-beliove  to  be  so.aDd  that  beoiuse 
Loi'tl  Byron  was  wanting;  in  mmo  of  tliOMo  virtuea 
called  peculiarly  Engtis)].  Lord  Byron  bad  no  super- 
gtitious  patriotisiu ;  tio  did  not  love  hin  oouutry 
tliniugh  liL'ntimcnt  or  passion,  bnt  on  duty  and  prin- 
ciple. He  loved  Iter,  but  justico  aleo!  and  Iiu  Iovt>(.l 
justice  \>ast.  And  in  order  to  do  homage  to  truth, 
he  had  committed  the  fault  of  enying  a  botit  of  irre- 
verential  trulliK  cr(in<»;niiiig  that  country,  and  also 
luauy  iudividuuU  belonging  to  it;  conscquontly  be 
hi)d  made  many  enemies  for  himi»e)f.  Indeed,  Im 
eitemiGa)  might  bo  found  in  every  camp :  among  the 
orthodoK,  in  llie  literary  world,  and  the  world  of 
lashion,  among  the  fair  Hex,  and  in  the  political 
world.  Moore,  for  liii^  part,  witihcd  to  live  in  peoco 
witl)  all  these  potentatets — 'the  warm,  comfortable,  ami 
brilliant  atmoepbcrc  of  their  society  had  become  a 
nt.'ce»iity  for  him ;  and  wishing  also,  |)erhap3,  to  ob- 
tain pardon  fur  liis  frieiid'H  boldiiefH,  he  probably 
thought  to  conciliate  all  things  by  sparing  the  su»- 
ocptibility  of  the  great.  Instead,  then,  of  attributing 
Lord  Byron's  iicvere  appreciations  to  oli«ervatioii, 
experience,  and  serious  reflection,  he  preferred  de- 
claring them  the  rettutt  of  capricious  and  inconeisteut 
mobility.  But  more  just  in  tlio  depths  of  his  soul  tlian 
he  was  in  words,  Moore,  it  is  easy  to  see,  felt  painfully 
conscious  of  tlie  wrong  done  to  bis  illustrious  friend, 
and  ardently  wished  to  make  his  own  woakne«»  billy 
iwitb  tnitli.  What  was  the  ro«ult?  The  brilliant 
edifice  lie  ha<l  raised  wat<  ro  unstable  of  basis,  tbat  pit 
could  not  stand  the  logic  i>f  facts  and  conclusions. 
While  .appealing   to   consider    llie    exc^esa    of  thin 
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quality  as  a  defetit,  and  calliiij^  it  dangerous,  lie  was 
all  the  time  Bliowiug'  tliat  Lord  Byron  Imd  strength 
to  overcoBne  any  real  danger  it  contained ;  he  was 
giving  it  to  1)0  undorHtood  that  this  versatility  of  intel- 
lect might  exist  without  tlic  least  mobility  of  ])nu- 
ciple ;  he  made  out  that  mobihty  was  the  ornament  of 
his  intelligeuce,  just  as  he  had  shown  constancy  to 
be  the  ornament  of  his  soul.  Then,  after  having 
reasoned  cleverly  on  tltia  quality,  yclept  versati- 
lity when  applied  to  the  iutelligence,  and  mobility 
ten  applied  to  conduct ;  after  having  shown  liow 
dominant  it  must  have  been  in  Lord  Byron 
tbrou^'h  his  great  impressionability;  Moore  says  that 
Lord  Byron  did  yield  to  his  versatile  humour,  witliout 
scruple  or  resistance,  in  all  things  attracting  his 
mind,  in  all  the  excursions  of  rea«on  or  fancy 
axsumiDg  all  the  forms  in  which  his  genius  could 
manifest  itfl  power,  transporting  himself  into  all  the 
fions  of  ihouglit  where  tlicrc  were  any  new  con- 
to  make ;  and  that  thereby  he  gave  to  the 
werH  a  grand  spcctacie,  displayed  a  variety  of  un- 
lujiitcd  and  almost  contradictoiy  powers,  and  finally 
^niieved  a  succeiwion  of  unexampled  triumphs  in 
6very  intellectual  field.  Then,  in  order  to  cbamo- 
terise  completely  this  quality  of  Lord  Byron,  Moore 
tber  adds : — 
f"It  must  be  felt,  indeed,  by  all  readers  of  that 
rfc,  and  particularly  by  tho»*e  who,  being  gified 
ith  but  a  small  jjortion  of  such  ductility  themsflvcs, 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  bis  changes,  that  the 
Idenness  with  which  he  posses  from  one  strain  of 
itimont  to  another,  from  the  gay  to  the  sad,  from 
he  cynical  to  the  lender, — begetn  a  distrust  in  the 
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sracerity  of  ono  or  both  inooda  of  mind  which  inter- 
feres with,  if  not  chilU,  the  sj-nipatJiy  that  a  more 
natiirBl  triiuBition  would  inspire.  In  gouuntl,  such 
a  suspicion  Tt'ould  do  him  injuatice;  as  among  the 
Biiigular  oombinationH  which  his  mind  presented,  that 
of  uniting  at  onoo  versatility  and  dupth  of  fuoling 
wns  not  the  least  rcniarkahie," 

But,  throughout  thJH^analyBis  hy  Moore,  do  we  see 
nught  mvQ  ail  intetlectuni  quality?  Does  it  not 
stand  out  in  relief,  a  pure,  high  attribute  of  genius? 
For  this  to  1)0  a  difcct,  it  would  be  neoe««irv'  that, 
leaving  the  domain  of  intelligence,  it  should  hccomo 
mobility,  by  entering  into  the  counte  of  his  daily  life 
in  txtraorditutn/  pro]jortiou«.  And  how  docs  it,  in 
reality,  enter  thei-e?  Were  his  principles  in  iwhtics, 
in  religion,  in  nil  thnt  constitutes  the  man  of  honour 
in  the  highest  acceptation  of  the  term,  at  all  affected 
by  it?  Did  his  true  affections,  or  even  his  simple 
liiKtes,  suffer  from  the  varied  impresses  of  bis  Torsa- 
tJlu  gwnitiH?  In  short,  W!is  Ix>ni  Byron  inconstant? 
MooiX!  has  sufficiently  answered,  since  all  hu  r»- 
marke<l  and  K»id  oblige  us  to  mute  eonsiancy  among 
Lord  IJ>Ton's  most  shining  virtuwi.*  And  as  a 
human  honrt  cannot  at  the  same  time  he  governed 
by  a  virtuo  iind  iis  opprjflite  vice,  what  mnst  wc 
say  to  thoso  who  should  persist  (for  there  are  some, 
donbtluHH,  who  will)  despite  all  axi<»raa,  in  cunmder- 
ing  Lonl  Byron  as  a  changeable,  capriciouti,  fickle 
man  ?  I  reply,  that  Lord  ]  Jymn  j>p;>ved,  once  more, 
the  truth  of  tJie  observation  made  hy  that  moralist, 
who  said:  "The  most  beatitiful  souLb  ore  those 
jKipsessing  the  greatest  variety  and   pliancy^"  and 

*  See  tha  c1is]i(«r  on  *  CooulMC/.' 
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that  he  rcali:<ed  In  liimsolf,  ftfiter  a  splendid'  fasLioa^ 
fho  mora]  pticuomcuoii  i-eiiiark«d  in  CtUo  the  Elder, 
who,  according  to  Livyj-possesfed  a  inind  at  once 
eo  veniatile  :ind  so  corajirul tensive,  tliat  whatever 
:e  did  it  might  be  thought  lie  watt  born  solely  fur 
that; 

I  will  ackuowlod^G,  then,  the  intellectual  versatility 
d  tliu  liiobihiy  of  Lord  Byrou,  but  on  condition 
<f  their  being-  reduced  to  their  real  pi-oportione ;  of 
thinr  being  Hhowu  as  they  ever  existed  in  him,  that 
to  say,  under  »ul>jectiou    to    duty,    honour,    and 
;eling.     Through  his  extrema  impressionability,  and 
power  of  combining,  in  the  liveliest  uiuiuier,  tho 
eatest  contrasts,  ibroiigh  tlie  pleasure  he  took  in 
ercisirig  Hueh  extraordinary  Jacuhic»«,  ami  in  tuauir 
g  them  to  others,  Lord  Ityron  sometinit^  assumed 
h  an  a]>pe:ininee  of   sceptical    imlifVereiice  and 
eaprice,  that  he   might  almost  be  said  to  alutw  a 

Ertatn  intermission  of  faculties,  and  even  of  idoas. 
ut  if  his  words  and  wiitings  are  examhiod,  il  \vill 
)  eceu  that  this  mobility  was  only  skin-deep.      It 
might  affeot   his  nerves  and  muscleai,  but  did  uofc 
peneirnte  tnt^*  his  system.     It  animated  his  writings 
occasionally,   and   oftener    his    words,  Inti  never  hi» 
aeliotv!  for,  if  in    iwme    rare    momenta  of    life,  he 
abandoned  his  will  to  the  sway  of  light  breezes,  that 
Btraa  only  for  very  evanescent  fancies  of  youth,  in  which 
^ketther  heart  nor  honour  were  at  stake.      And  even 
Hthen  it  was  rather  by  worfl  than  by  <leerl,  as  occurred 
^ntt  Newstcad,  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
at  Venice  when  be  was  tweuty*eight.     His  energetic 
6Dul  did  not,  like  feebler  natures,  re()uire  inconstaucy 
awaken  it    As  to  ideas,  tlicy  were  oidy  change- 
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able  in  him,  when  they  were  by  nature  open  to 
diflcnieBion  or  aceeasory;  nnd  they  remitincd  floating, 
until  having  been  elaborated  by  his  great  reaaon, 
he  could  ndmit  them  into  the  small  number  of  such 
an  he  considered  choifeii  and  indisputable.  Then  they 
foimd  a  «>rt  of  sanctuary  i'l  his  mind,  remaining 
there  encred  and  unmoved,  just  like  his  true  senti- 
ments of  heart. 

His  mobility,  thus  limited  and  circumscribed  within 
due  bounda  by  unxwurvliig  prinoiplee  and  the  dic- 
tates of  an  excellent  heart,  teas  thus  shorn  of  alt  darufirr, 
and  had  for  its  lirst  result  to  contribute  towards  pro- 
ducing that  amiability  and  that  wonderful  faficinntion 
which  he  exercised  over  all  those  who  came  near  him. 
Moore  qu(>tei<,  on  tliiH  head,  tliu  words  of  Cooper, 
who,speakingof  persons  with  a  changeful  intcUectdaJ 
teniiiemment,  says,  that  their  society  "ought  to  be  jtre- 
ferrtd  in  t/ds  world,  for^  all  menes  in  life  having  two 
mdM,  otw  dark  and  the  other  brilliant,  the  mind  pofwof. 
ing  an  equal  admixture  of  melancholy  and  t^icacitj/,  is 
the  one  best  organised  for  conten^lating  /««A."  Moore 
adds. — "It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  to 
this  readiness  in  reflecting  all  hues,  whether  of  the 
shadows  or  the  lighta  of  our  variegated  existence, 
Lord  Byron  owed  not  only  the  great  range  of  bia 
influence  as  a  poet,  but  those  powers  q(  fascination 
whicii  ho  pt)s&estiud  as  a  man.  This  tiuttccptibility, 
indeed,  of  immediate  impressions,  which  in  hiin  went 
so  active,  lent  a  charm,  of  all  otherK  the  moHt  attxao 
tive,  to  his  social  interoourso,  and  brought  wliatever 
was  most  Hgree:ible  in  Iiis  nature  into  play." 

All  those  who  know  him  have  said  the  same  thing. 
This  chai-m  was  tlie   immediate  consequence  of  his 
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■qimliUcs;  but  they  produced  another  retmlt-,  that  jti»- 
tice  requires  to  be  mentioned.  Mobility  being  united 
in  him  with  conRlancy  am]  the  moxt  heroic  firmness, 
added  lustre  to  liis  soul  through  that  great  difficulty 
overcome  which  amounts  to  virtue.  Moralists  of  all 
:■«  havi)  generally  found  the  virtue  of  constancy  so 
!,  tlutt  they  have  said,— 

** Wnii  Tor iit«t)i  to  juil^ »  maji* 

"In  all  antiquity,"  says  Montaigne,  "It  would  be 
[cliffiailt  to  find  a  dozen  men  who  shaped  their  lives 
in  a  certain  steady  course,  wliich  is  the  chief  end  of 
pwisdom." 

This  is  true  aa  rpgardK  tlie  generality  of  minds; 
but  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  when  one  has  a  niiud 
eager  for   emotion,  variable,  with  width    and  depth 
capable  of  discerning  simultaneously   the   for  and 
inst  of  everything,  and    thus  being  necessarily 
3sed  to  perplexity  of  choice,  it  is  sui'cly  marvel- 
lous if  a  mind  so  constituted  be  also  constant.     Now, 
>rd    Byron   personified  this  marvel.     In  him  was 
[Been    the  realisation  of  that    rare    thing  in  nature, 
[intellectual   versatihty   combined   with    unswerving 
'principle;    mobility  of  mind    united   to   a   constant 
heart.      In   short,   to  sum  up  : — ^He   iwssessed  the 
[amount  of  versatility  reiiuisite  to  manifest  his  genuis 
under   all  its    aspects ;    a  degree   of  mobility  most 
charming  in  «)cial  intercourse ;  and  such  constancy 
as  is  always  estimable,  iilways  a  virtue,  and  which, 
united  to  a  temperament  like  his,*  becomes  positively 
[Wonderful. 

*  Site  tint  olMptcr«n  'Cnitmnncy.' 
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LORD  BYltONa  MISASThnOPT    AVn  SOCIABILITV. 

i- 

LoilD  Uyuon  has  also  been  accuBod  of  iniwiutliropy. 
lint  wliat  i»  n  misautliroiio  ?  Since  Luciau,  tins  iianie 
h»t(  bccu  bestowed  on  the  man  who  owim  no  fxiond 
■lait  himself;  who  loolts  \i\ivn  all  others  aa  so  many 
lioguos,  for  whom  relatives,  friends,  country,  are  but 
^mpty  miiues;  who  de^tpitjeii  fame,  and  dims  at  no 
dJHtinctiou  except  that  coufenxjd  hy  liia  strange  mau^ 
iiei-s,  Kiivjige  uiif^er,  and  inhvnuunity. 

Whuii  those  who  Imve  known  l.ord  Byron,  o;d4 
etiulied  hia  liie,  eompare  him  to  tJiis  type,  it  may 
well  be  asked  whether  BUch  persons  he  in  their  righ% 
undorstanding.  The  famous  tower  of  Bubel,  and  all 
tjue  coiifii^iou  ensuing,  ri»e  up  to  view. 

The  escesB  of  absurdity  may  give  way,  Lowevor, 
,to  some  little  moderation  in  judgment  U  will  bo 
said,  for  in»lance,  tlmt  thei'e  are  different  kinds  of 
mieiiiiUiropy.  Lucian'«  'Timon*  does  not  at  all  ro- 
Bemlile  Moliere's  'Alceste';  Lord  Byron'a  miaan- 
thropy  was  not  like  eitlier  of  tlieini ;  \i\n  vma  only  of 
the  kind  that  mars  sociability,  good  temper,  and 
uthor  amiable  qwilities.  In  short,  we  shall  l»e  given 
to  understand  that  Lord  Byron  is  only  accused 
of  havhuf  til-ed  mlitui/e  too  fnttc/i,  of  fiamjvj  nhtumttl 
his  fcUoto  creatures  too  viuch,  and  thortght  too  ill  of 
/lumaniti/. 

But    tlieKu    UKHlifieatiuuK    cannot   satisfy  our  cou- 
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Bcienco.  Still  too  many  reasons  of  astonishment  may 
he  offered  to  allow  iw  to  resist  the  deeire  of  adding 
other  facts  and  iiidisjiutable  proofs  to  those  already  ad- 
duced iu  tlict  cliaptur  wheru  wc  exumtDud  the  nature 
lind  limits  of  hie  melnncholy  at  all  periods  of  life,  and 
throug'hoiit  all  ita  phastMk*  Thia  chapter  miglit 
even  suffice  as  a  response  to  tlie  above  strange  accusa- 
tion. 

A  bettor  au»wor  still  would  be  fooud  iu  all  the 
proofs  we  have  given  of  his  goodness,  generosity, 
ftnd  bunuinity.  Noverthelvss,  wu  tliiiik  it  ri<;ht  raliber 
to  appeal  fo  the  pafienco  of  our  readcra ;  so  that  iJiey 
may .  ooiisider  with  uk,  more  e«iK5cially,  one  of  the 
peculiar  a»pucts  of  Lord  Byron's  character ;  luimoly, 
his  sociability. 

That  Ijord  Ityron  loved  Rolitude,  and  that  it  watt 

ft  want  of  hiH  nature  who  cau  doubt  ?    As  a  cliild,  we 

joiow,  hta  delight  was  to  wander  alone  on  the  sea 

Bhoxe^  on  the  Scottish  strand.      At  tichool,  he  waa 

wont  to  withdraw  from  his  beloved  compiiuions,  and 

^be  games  he  liked  so  well,  in  order  to  pass  whole 

hours  seated  on  the  solitary  stone  in  the  churchyard  at 

Harrow,  which  h;i8  been  fitly  called  Byron'a  Tomb. 

}le  himnelf  describcH  thene  lucliiiatiomi  of  bui  child- 

ood  in  tiiO  '  Lamunt  of  Tasao ' :  — 

"Of  (-lijecU  all  insuiinalo  I  nudo 
Idola,  uid  uul  or  wild  sud  luicly  fiuwcra, 
Am)  rod*,  whcfclif  tlicy  Vfw,  •  |i«miliic, 
Jn^/'i    Wlierol  did  Uvoie  down  within  dtcsbsHp 

,0f  wavjiig  tTM»,  ood  ilraunM  iiiiG<iuiit«l  birai». 
Though  )  ttM  chill  for  wAndcrinKi  and  \\\v.  vin 
r'.'J        '8hu]lc  tlnjir  whilp  Bgcd  liiadaoVr  me,  mid  Mtd, 
<  Of  (ach  tniUcnnU  wntdwd  men  irov  luiltiL" 

Arrived  at  adolesconoe,  he  fdmwed  so  little  incHna- 

*  See  ohnptor  on '  Metiuoholy  aod  GaJety.' 
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tion  to  mix  in  eodety  tliat  liie  friends  reproached  ^liin 
with  his  ovorweeninpf  love  for  solittide.  Amidst  the 
gay  dissiijation  of  univorMity  life,  ho  wits  often  a  prey 
to  vaj^ue  diaquietiide.  Like  the  majority  of  grt*at 
apirite  that  had  preoeded  him  at  Oambrid^, — Milton, 
Gray,  Locke,  Ac, — -he  did  not  eujoy  his  stay  therai 
He  oven  made  a  satire  upon  it  in  hiti  varly  pocms. 
At  a  iator  period,  when  lie  had  actjuired  fame,  at  the 
%-ery  height  of  hifi  triumphs,  when  he  wan  the  oit»ervad  of 
ali  observers,  he  often  caught  himself  droaniing  on  tJie 
happiness  of  escaping  from  fashionable  society,  and 
guttiug  home ;  for,  like  Po[ie,  ho  greatly  preferred 
quiet  reading  to  the  most  agreeable  conversation. 

All  his  life  there  were  hours  and  days  wherein  his 
mind  al>Kohitoly  required  this  repose. 

It  may,  then,  truly  be  said  that  he  loved  solitude, 
and  folt  a  real  attraction  for  it.  But  wonld  it  be 
equally  just  to  attribute  this  taste  to  melancholy, 
and  then  to  caII  bin  melancholy  mixanihropif'f  Those 
who  have  deeply  studied  the  nature  of  a  certain 
order  of  genius,  and  the  pha^et^  of  its  development, 
will  disco\'er  something  very  different  in  the  impuiue 
that  attracted  the  child  BjTon  to  the  sea-shore  in 
Scotland,  and  to  Uie  licpulchral  stone  shaded  over  by 
the  tall  trees  of  Harrow?  Thoy  will  tico  tlicroin,  not 
the  melancholy  apparent  to  vulgar  eyes,  but  the 
forecast  of  gonius,  to  be  revealed  sooner  or  later,  and 
with  a  further  promise,  in  the  antipathy  shown  ft)r 
the  routine  of  schools,  and  esjjeuiaUy  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge, — a  suffocating  atmosphere  for  genius, 
equally  uncongenial  to  Milton,  Dryden,  Gray,  and 
Locke,  who  all,  like  Lord  Byrnn,  and  more  bittarly 
than  he,  exercised  their  satiric  vein  on  it.     As  for 
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lie  slight  attraction  he  sometimes  showed  for  the 
rorld  in  hia  youth — in  his  seventeenth  year — and 
"^which  the  excellent  Mr.  Beecher  reproached  him 
witli,  his  feelings  are  too  well  defined  by  the  nohle 
boy  himself  for  as  to  dare  to  substitute  any  worda  of 
ouiB  in  lieu  of  thoae  used  by  him,  in  justification  to 
bin  friend. 

Dcttr  BMohor,  yoti  tntl  mc  to  mis  with  mnokind; 

1  cannot  deny  wich  n  ]iiKc|>t  i»  wiae; 
But  celiKtiiciit  BcixirijN  with  iLq  tuue  of  luy  niioil : 

I  will  not  (JfiMiPUci  to  u  wofUl  I  ilonpt«v. 

Did  the  «Biml«  or  oiiinp  my  excrtionii  ivqnirc, 
Amliiilon  mixht  promiit  mo  at  odcb  to  ro  iorih ; 

Aud,  ivhvu  tiiduwj'H  jMn  ot'  probaliou  vxiure, 
PerchAcioc,  I  niny  strive  to  disCiuKiiiHli  my  birth. 

Hie  &K  in  the  (Avirm  of  Etna  CDCOcal«d 

Still  uuktitluB  unaeoD  in  Its  secret  reccM: 
At  length  in  u  vdIuhiu  t«rrilic  rvvcnlH, 

No  lomtnt  can  quoncli  it>  no  bounil*  can  KptiML. 

Ob !  thus  tlie  dceira  in  my  boeom  fm  tanta 
Bills  mo  live  but  td  hope  for  pmtuity'e  preliw. 

Could  I  Km  with  thu  phccuix  on  ^ion*  of  SunF, 
WlUi  him  1  would  wiih  to  expti«  in  the  1>1«M^ 

Fur  tlie  lir«  of  a  ¥o\,  o!  a  Cbaitinm  thv  dmlh, 

VHatl  otniiun-,  what  diui^r,  what  vcvt  would  I  brave  I 

Thfir  livrj;  did  not  end  when  thty  yitldftl  tbt-ir  biwilli ; 
Their  glory  illaminM  tie  gloom  of  ihcir  ftmve. 

T«l  why  iihoiiUl  I  mingb  in  rakhion'K  foil  herd '! 

Why  crauvli  to  her  leaden,  or  crioga  to  her  rulw  ? 
Why  bi-nd  to  Uio  proud,  or  applnud  the  iibtiurd  'i 

Why  Hiarch  for  delight  in  tho  friaiidiihip  of  (ooU  ? 

I  bnva  tatted  the  inrwl*  and  liiR  bitten  of  love ; 

In  McndiUp  I  Mrly  wu  tau^l  lo  brlievo; 
lly  ptUKloii  the  nuLtrwu  of  ^vudcnoo  tvprove; 

I  bftre  found  that  a  friend  mny  (irofctt,  ytl  dixcivc. 

To  ine  what  ia  woIUi  7 — it  mny  put  in  an  hour. 
If  tyiMl"  prernil,  or  if  Kortiiiie  should  frowo : 

To  mn  wb>t  U  title?  tho  phantom  of  power; 
Ti>  BW  what  is  lasbioa?— i  wok  but  Rnowa. 
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1  BiUI  am  nni'rA'.'tiinl  ti>  TArtilili  Ihr  tnilli : 
Thru  wliy  rfioulil  1  U>e  (il  a  (laU'fiil  ©lilrwl? 
Wliy  wtcupon  tdly  \htin\n>(ioy  youth? 


.  TliiiK  it  was  tlie  desire  of  fame  tiiat  tlieii  ongrotasou 
his  whole  ooul ;  tba  witih  of  adding*  soidc  great 
acliim  to  illustrate  a  name  already  eiinoblod  hy  bin 
aitce«tors. 

SuljBoquoutly,  tlm  ardent  desii^e  may  liave  become 
we;dvfuod.  Aliw!  he  ha<l  lieen  niade  to  jxiysn  dearly 
for  satisfying  it.  But  at  thu  outset  of  his  career  this 
iwijiratiou  ailer  glory,  that  bcIoDgs  to  the  noblest 
bouIb,  was  the  KtrongeHt  impulse  he  had, — the  one  that 
ofWi  made  bira  prefer  the  solitary  exercise  of  intelli- 
gence to  even  the  usual  dissipation  of  youth,  and 
when  be  did  yield,  Ukti  othury,  he  puniidiud  hinuself 
by  oelf-inflicted  bliime  and  conU>mpt,  often  expressed 
in  an  impritdent,  exag-f^enited  manner. 

NovL-rtheletw,  the  pallis  tliat  load  (o  glory  arc 
various,  and  ti-yd  by  uniuy  ;  which  bliould  he  cUooso? 
Thou  did  ho  foci  tlio  fuiilier  torment  of  micei't:iinty. 
His  faculties  were  various,  and  Iw  was  to  Icaru  this 
to  bis  cost.  He  was  to  feel,  though  vaguely,  that  he 
might  just  as  well  aspire  to  the  civic  a«  to  the  military 
crown  ;  be  an  orator  iu  the  H.-uatc,  or  a  hero  on.  tliu 
lield  of  battle. 

Among  all  the  careers  j)rcsenting  Uiemselves  before 
liini,  the  one  that  flattered  him  least  was  to  be  uu 
author  or  a  literary  num.  Uut  he  was  living  in  the 
midst  of  young  men  well  versed  in  Icttors.  Most  of 
them  amiUKfd  themselves  with  making  verseu.  To 
tranquillize  his  heart,  and  exercise  his  activity  of 
mind,    he  also    made    Konio,   but    without  attaching 
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y  great  importance  to  tlicm.    These  verses  were 
cliarming;  the  first  flower  and  ])eri'umo  of  a  young, 
pure  Boul,  devoted  to  friendKbip  and  other  geueroae 
emotions.     Nevertheless,  a  critiriRm  that  was  at  once 
malignant,  unjust,  and  cruel,  fell   foul  of  these   de- 
lightful, clever  inspirations.    The  injustice  committed 
great.     The  modest,  gentle,  but  no  leas  sensitive 
toiud  of  the  youth  whr  hoth  indignant   and   ovei^ 
whelmed  at  it.     Other  son'Ows,  other  illtiuionii  dis- 
jMjllcd.   further  increased   his    agitation,   making  a 
ound  that  might  really  have  become  misanthropy, 
'lad  his  heart  l>een  lees  excellent  by  nature.     But  it 
couM  not  rankle  thus  in  him,  aud  his  sufferings  only 
resulted  in  making  hira  quit  England  with  less  regret, 
and  throw  into  his  verses  and  letters  misanthropical 
presaiona,  no  sooner  written  tlian  disavowed  by  tlie 
'■general   tone   of  cordiality  and    good    humour    that 
reigned  throughont  them  ;  and,  histly,  liv  su^festing 
the  imprudent  idea  of  chooning  a  misanthrope  as  the 
hero  of  the  poem  in  which  he  was  to  sing  his  own 
Hpilgrimnge. 

^F    This  necessity  of  essaying  aud  giving  expression  to 

^Bhis  genius  al^o  made  him  desire  solitude  yet  more. 

^^Be  found  poetic  loneliness  benfatli  the  bright  skies  of 

the  East,  where  he  pitched  bis  tent,  slowly  to  seek 

the  road  to  that  fame  for  which   his   smil  thirsied. 

But  when  liu  arrived  at  it, — when  he  became  tnins- 

^pbrmed,  so  to  say,  into  an  idol, — did  this  necessity 

'     for  solitude  abandon  him?     By  no  means. 

"Ap>-il  lUfft. — -I  do  not  know  that  lam  happiest 

when    alone,"   ho  writes  in    bis    memoranda;    "but 

this  [  am  sure  of,  1  never  am  long  in  the  society 

'en  nf  her  I  love—and  God  knows  how  T  love  her— 
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witliout  a  yuaruing  for  the  company  of  my  iHrn]!  unci  1 
my  library.     Kven  in  the  day,  I  eend  away  my  car- 
riage oftener  tli&ii  I  u&e  or  itbtisti  it." 

This  desire,  this  craving  for  liis  lamp  nnd  his] 
library, — this  alwenco  of  taste  for  certain  realities  of 
life, — show  afSnities  between  l,onl  Byron  and  an-1 
otiior  fCTvM  »\>\nU  Muntaig'iie.     One  might  funcy  onej 
hears  Lord  Byron  saying,  with  the  otlter, — 

"  The  continunl   intercourw  1  hold  with  ancient  | 
thought,  and  the  ideas  caught  from  those  wondrouf 
spirits  of  bygone  times,  disgust  me  with  others  nndj 
%vith  niVMclf." 

0 

Ho  also  felt  ennui  at  living  in  an  age  tltat  onlt/  pro- 
duced very  ordinartf  tftinffs.  flj 

But  whether  he  felt  happy  or  sa*!,  it  was  always™ 
in  silence,  in  retirement,  and  contemplation  ofthe  great 
visible  nature,  carrying  his  thought  away  to   what  I 
does  not  the  less  exist  though  veiled  from  our  feobl* 
sight  and  intellect;  it  was  there,  I  say,  that  hid  miiid 
and  heart  soiiglit  strengtli,  [)eace,  and  consolation.        ^ 

Uis  ROiU  was  burb-tiiig  witli  mighty  grieis  when  ^M 
he  arrived  in  Switzerland,  on  the  bordcra  of  Lake 
Xjeman.     lie  loved  this  Wntiful  spot,  but  did  not 
deem  himwjlf  sufficiently  alone  to  enjoy  it  fully. 

"  Thi-ru  >»  tvo  tiiiicli  of  man  hvtx  lo  look  Ihnngti 
With  a  fit  mii><l  (he  luigbt  vhtch  I  bvbdd," 

said  he;  and  he  promised  himself  soon  to  arrive' at 
that  beloved  solitude,  «>  necessary  to  him  for  enjoy- 
ing well  the  grand  spectaele  pnsseuted.by  Ilelvetiau 
nature ;  but,  ho  added  : — 

"  T(i  fly  rroin,  uocd  not  bo  to  liatc,  tniuiki  nJ : 


i 


Hot  u  it  ilixoDniaiit  to  kcop  tlie  raliul 
|)««|i  >>>  ii*  f<iiiiit»M,  Imi  II  ov<T  boil 
In  U*  Lot  llirong."  "  '  "  ' 
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Anii  then  lie  cimtiniies : — 

I 

"t  llvn  not  in  myteir,  bnt  t  tifoxni* 
Portitm  of  tlMt  uouud  Me ;  anA  to  m* 

TfaiiR,  even  in  the  midst  of  tbo  lielovecl  Anlitiide  fto 
necesKiry  to  liim,  there  vns  no  misanthropy  in  his 
tboii)irhti)  or  feelinjffl,  but   simply  the   tieeire  of  not 
beiii^  distui'Wi  in   hiB  studi(!«  and  revc-ncfl.     Ixm) 
Byron  ottou  Slid,  that  soHtude  made  him  better.    Ha 
thought,  on  that  head,  like  La  Bruyere: — *'■  All  the 
nil  in  its"  enys  that   great  moralist,  " pprimj)t  from 
the  imjiMsUnlitt/  of  our  beityf  alone.      Thence  i«  fall 
into  i/amUituf,  btrury,  disiipation,  uiite,  tcomen,  i/fnor- 
^ance,    /Jaiiderlntf,    eitta/t   fort/^t/ulness  of'  self,  niid  of 
wt^od."    If  the  HttiHfhction  of  this  nobte  want  were 
^\o  be  called   mi*anlhropy,  few  of  our  ffrcat  spirits, 
whether  philosophera.  poets,  or  orators,  oonld  escape 
the  acciieation.      For,  with  almost  ali  of  them,  the 
taste  for  rotiroment  and  Hoiittide  has  been  JikewJM 
a  neoeBsity :  a  coudition  without  which  we  should 
^^ve  lost  llieJr  p-realest  e/ief»-d'a:utrr.    The  biopniphy 
^^  the  noblest  minds  leaves  no  donbt  on  this  head. 
Hut  if  l^ord  liyron  did  not  use  eolitudt;  like  a  misan- 
thrope, if  be  loved  it  solely  as  a  meang,  and    not 
as  an  end,  so  tlint  we  may  even  siiy  it  w;ui  with 
him    an   antidote    to   inisaiithropy,   c^n    we  er|unlly 
give    proof  of  hiB    sociability  ?      To    cle;ir   np    thi» 
points  we    have  only  to  glance    at    his  whole    life. 
Hpor  llic  sake   of  avoiding   rc(>etiUou,  let   us  pass 
^T>Ter  his  irliildhood,  ho  full  of  tenderness  and  ardour 
Eir  youthl'til   pntttiuic's;  liis  tio\lioi^,  all  dovot(->d   10 
EeelingB  affectionate  and   passionate;  bis  Uni^eraity 
lile,  where  sociability  (teemed    to  pi-eiloaiiiiat«  over 
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r^ular   study ;   the 


.'acationa,   when   it   wati   such 
pleasnre  to  act  plays  and  he  was  the  Ufc  of  ama- 
teur theatrefi, — a  time  that  has  left  behind  it  Kuch 
an  enthusiastic  memory  of  him,  that  when  Moore, 
some    yeart)    af^r    Lord   Byron's   death,   went    to 
obtain  information  about  it  from  the  amiable  Pigolt 
family,    not   one    member   could  bo  found  to  admit 
that,    Li>rd    Bynm   had   the  sma/lext  defect.      Let    iia 
also  pass  over  Ins  sojourn   at  Nowatead,  when  hb ! 
Bociability  and  gutcty   appear  even  to  have   been 
too  noisy*,  and  lot  us  arrive  at  that  period  of  his 
life  when   he   l}egan    to   be  called   a   misanthrope, 
becaueo  he  gave  himself  that  apTwItation,  becanBe 
real  sorrows  had  cast  a  shade  over  his  life,  and 
bocausB,  wishing  to  devote  himself  to  graver  things, 
his   object  was   to   withdraw   from    the  Bcx:iety  of 
gay,    noisy   companions,    and    then    to    mature    hie  ^ 
mind  iti  distant  travel.     He  left  his  native  land,  ^| 
but  in  corapiiny  with  his  friend  Hobhouse,  a  man  ^ 
distinguished  fur  hin  intelligence,  and  who,  instead 
of  testil'yiug  to   Iiis  fellow  trawller'H  misanthropy, 
beare  witnean,  on  the  contrary,  to  his  amiable,  sociable 
dispodtion,  ^M 

When  this  friend  wae  obliged  to  take  leave  of^^ 
him  in  Greece,  and  return  to  England,  Lord  Byron 
frequented  the  eociety  of  pleasant  persons  tike  Ijord 
Sligo,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  whom 
bo  met  at  Athens,  Htleviatiug  hU  studious  solitude 
by  intercourse  with  tht.-iii. 

When  he  also  returned  to  England,  nftuT  two 
years  of  absence,  great  misfortunea  overwhelmed 
him.  He  lost  suocesaively  his  mother,  dear  friends, 
and  other  loved  oneH.      Not  to  sink  beneath  tbone 
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accumulated  blowts,  and  mistrusting  his  own  strength, 
lie  (;»Ued  in  to  aid  him  tlie  iKXnety  of  his  friends. 
"My  dear  Scrope,"  wrote  he,  "if  you  have  an 
istant,  come  and  join  inc,  I  entreat  you.  I  ■nimt  a 
ieud  ;  I  am  in  utter  desolation.  Come  and  see  me ; 
me  enjoy  as  long  us  I  tan  the  company  of  those 
that  yet  remain." 
Some  time  after,  having  attained  the  highest  popu- 
tritj-,  and  his  mind  being  soothed  by  friendship  o%"en 
more  than  by  fame,  he  entered  into  the  fashionable 
eociety  in  which  his  rank  entitled  him  to  move.     He 

Eequcnte*!  the  world  very  much  at  this  period,  cul- 
vated  it  assiduously.     A  moment  even  came  when 
B  seemed   to   l)e    completely    abHorl>ed    by   gaiety. 
Sometimes  going  to  as  many  as  fourteen  assembliee, 
ills,  &c,,  in  one  evening.     "He  acknowledged  to 
le"  says  Dallas,  "that  it  amused  bim."     Did  not 
lis   genius  suffer   then    from   the  new  infatuation  ? 
courted,  flattered,  and  surrounded  by  temptations, 
lid  not  this  worldly  life  prove  too  aednctive,  hortful 
his  mind,  heart,  and  independence  of  character? 
^_I)id  he  draw  from  tlie  world's  votaries  his  rules  of 
^pudgmvnt,  his  ways  of  thought  ?    Did  he  yield  when 
brought  in  contact  with  that  terrible  Etuflisft  kite  of 
lion?     No;  Lord  Byron  was  safe  from  ail  such 
ingurs.    Amid  tlio  vortex  in  which  he  allowed  him- 
]f  to  be  whirled  along,  his  mind  was  never  idle. 
the  drawing-rooms  he  frequented,  his  intellectual 
curio«ity  found  field  for  exercise.    Though  so  young, 
he  hid  already  reHectecl  much  on  human  mitnre  in 
general;  but  he  still  retjuircxl  lo  study  individuals. 
It  was  in  society  tliat  his  extraordinary  penetration 
>ald  find   out  true  character,  discover  the  reah'ty 
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lurking  under  a  borrowed  niiuik.  The  great  world 
furmed  »ii  uxecllent  scliuol  to  dir^ciplinti  Iii8  mind. 
There  he  (Vmntl  subjects  for  ol^servatiou  th:tt  he  after- 
wardti  put  in  oi*der,  and  brought  to  inatiiritv  in 
retirement. 

"  Wherever  he  went,"  sa^'S  Moore,  "  l^ord  Byron 
fouud  field  for  ohsorvution  (uid  study.  To  a  mind 
witli  glance  »o  deep,  h'vely,  and  varied,  every  place, 
and  every  occupation,  presented  some  view  of  in- 
terest ;  and,  whether  he  wore  at  a  bidi,  in  the  boxing 
ttth'ioJ,  or  the  aenate,  a  genius  like  his  turned  every- 
thing to  advantage." 

And  if  mUms  in  general  were  |)o\t'erlci(S  to  exer- 
ctso  any  bad  influence  over  him,  this  impoKsibihtv  was 
stili  greater  with  regui-d  to  London  saltmx.  Without 
adopting  as  exact  the  picture  drawn  of  them  by  a 
learned  Academician,*  in  a  Kiok  more  witty  than  true, 
wherein  we  rend  : — ''  that  under  pain  of  paasiiig  for 
eccentric,  of  giving  BCandal  or  exciting  alarm,  English 
|)Cople  are  forbidden  to  npeak  of  otlient  or  tbcmAolvea, 
of  politics,  i-eligion,  or  intellectual  things  or  matters  of 
taste ;  but  only  of  the  environs,  the  ronnd-abotits,  a 
pio-nic,  a  visit  to  some  ruin,  a  fashionablo  preacher, 
a  fni-lmnt,  and  the  rain,— tliat  never-ending  theme 
kindly  fumiHhed  i»y  the  inconstiint  climatv;'  without, 
I  say,  adopting  this  picture  as  true,  (or  in  England 
it  must,  lie  considered  a  clever  caricature,  it  u;  never- 
theloai  certain,  that  the  diwipline  of  fashionable 
Loudon  sal<ms  i-cquires  independence  of  mind  ui  bo 
in  a  measure  sacrificed.  The  tone  reigning  in  these 
ftUonf,  which  arc  otdy  opened  during  the  Neaaon,  w 
quite  diflfei-ent  from  that  produced  by  the  opcn-lieaHed 
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hoepitalitv  wliicb  reutlcnt  Eu^lisli  country  rcsidenous 

ao  very  agi-eeable.      Could    Lord    Byron  long  take 

plenHore  in  tlie  snlonn  of  the  metrnpolis,  where  every- 

lliing  is  on  the  Nurfiice  »nd  noisy,  uhure  one  may  nay 

tliat  people  arc  content  with  simply  sliowing  thera- 

eeives,  iutending  concealment  all  the  while;  or  where 

tbey  show  theinselvcB  u>fiat  they  aiv  not;  where  set 

ibrnu,  or  a  vocabulnry  of  tlioir  own,  so  far  limits 

allowable   siibjectw  of  con  vernation,  that  fooU   may 

easily   have   the  advantage    over   clever  men  (for 

intellect   is  looked   upon    as   suspicions,   dangerous, 

bold,  and  oilleil  an  eccentricity).     Lord  Bvron,  so 

fnmk  and  opon-heai'ted,  loving  fame,  and  having  a 

•ort  of  presentiment  that  Heaven  would  not  accord 

lim  miflicient  time  to  reap  Iiih  full  liarvest  of  genius, 

jnw*quent.ly  regretting  the  moniL-utH  ho  waa  forced 

to»e ;   roust  ho  not,  after  seeking  amusontent  in 

lese  aawmblie«,  soon  have  found  that  they  lagtod 

long,   and  were   too  fetigiiing?     Must   be  not 

sften  have  well  nigh  revolted  against  himself,  felt 

^something  cold  and   heavy  retttraining  hU  outburst 

^of  soul,  something  like  a  sort  of  slavery;  must  ha 

aot  have  understood  that  it  was  requisite  for  him  to 

l^ecape  fmm  kucIi  u»4o1i!ks  pustimes  in  order  to  re-in- 

rigorate  himself  by  study,  in  tho  society  of  his  own 

iiottghtf),  and  those  of  the  irtaxter  spirits  of  ages? 

Tea,  Lord  Byron  did  exporienct;  all  that.     Ennui  of 

IB  world  called  bim  back  to  solitude.     AVe  cannot 

lonlit  it,  he  said  so  himself: — 

Lost  night,  party  at  Lansdownc  House ;  to*night, 

irty  at  lady  L'hai-lotte  Greville'a — lifphraUe  icasU 

)fff  tijM,  and  loss  of  temper,  iwtlditg  tiiif-arted,  nothing 

tirfd — taiHiuf   fciihout    ideas-^if    anything    like 
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thought  were  in  my  miad,  it  was  not  on  the  eubjects 
on  which  we  were  ^bbUng.  Heiglio!  and  in  this 
way  half  lyondon  pass  what  is  called  life.  To- 
morrow, there  in  T<ady  HeJithoote's — shall  I  go  ?  Tea ; 
to  punish  mvMelf  for  not  having  a  jmrsuit," 

And,  elsewhere : — 

"  SluiU  I  go  to  Ijansdowne's  ?  to  the  Berry's  ?  They 
are  all  pleasant ;  but  I  don't  know,  I  don't  think 
that  foirees  improve  one." 

He  will  not  go  int-o  tho  world  : — 

*■  I  don't  beliiive  this  worldly  life  does  any  good ; 
how  could  sucli  a  world  ever  lie  made  ?  Of  wliat  use 
aro  dandies,  for  inistanoe,  and  kings,  and  fellowa  at 
college,  and  women  of  a  certain  age,  an<)  many  men 
of  my  age,  myself  foremosl  ?" 

Having  dmnged  his  apartments,  he  liad  not  yet 
got  all  his  books ;  was  reading  without  order,  com- 
posing  nothing ;  and  he  suffered  in  consequence.  "  I 
must  set  myself  to  do  something  directly ;  my  heart 
already  begins  to  fwd  on  itBoIf."  He  acciuic»  himself 
of  not  profiting  enough  by  time.  "  Twenly-sii  years 
of  age !  I  might  and  ought  lo  be  a  I*hm1i»  at  ihat  age. 
*  /  'ffin  lo  fie  weary  of  the  sun.'  "  But  let  him  be  witli 
a  clever  friend,  like  Moore,  for  inctance,  and,  oh ! 
then  the  ennui  of  salons  liecomes  inetamorphosed  into 
pleasure  for  him,  without  taking  away  bi«  clear- 
sightedness as  to  the  world's  worth. 

"  Are  you  going  this  evening,"  writes  he  to  Moore, 
"  to  Lady  Cahir'a?  I  will,  if  you  do;  and  wherever 
we  can  unite  in  follies,  let  us  embark  on  the  fomi 
tfap  of  foots.  I  went  to  bed  at  five,  and  got  up  at 
nine." 

And  elsewhere,   after  having  expressed 
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iatiueut  at  eccitig  Moore  so  little  diiriug  the 

aeaaoD,  he.caHn  London  "a  populons  desert,  where 

one  slioultl  bu  able  to  keep  oiie'a  thii-st  like  the  csirael. 

„  Tfte  streams  are  so  few,  and  far  the  most  part  so  muddy" 

■     And  ten  years   later,   in  tlie  tbin-teenth  canto  of 

■*]3oD  Juan,'  he  said,  &pc:»kitig'  of  fajthionable  London 

society ; — 

"  Allhrmgli  it  giXTin  fcoth  prominent  ttnd  jilcaunt, 
'I'htTe  i>  a  MUnciioM  in  Jta  fttmiK  nnd  crmino^ 
A  ilnll  uid  fjimil}'  likcnru  Ihrou^  all  igva, 
Of  no  grwit  pron)l«v  fur  ijovtie  fage*. 

XVI, 
"  Witli  unicli  U>  excitv,  thera  's  litilu  to  exalt ; 
NothiD%  that  >[ioak>  to  aII  idcu  and  till  tinMR ; 
A  aurt  of  viimttli  ovtr  everf  fault ; 

A  kind  of  coiniuou-ptac«,  even  m  llinir  oriUM* ; 
iVtiiimiB  posiionii,  wit  without  much  mU, 

A  wuit  of  tlinC  tru»  iiatnro  which  snblimM 
Wliniu'er  it  nJiuws  with  truth  ;  a  uuooth  utouotonjr 
Of  eiiancter,  ia  those  at  Icaitt  who  have  i;ot  anjr. 


'  Sometlmot,  liKlc«<i,  llkv  soldi^nt  off  pttrade, 

Tlwy  break  Ihuir  ranka  and  gladly  leavi'  iho  drill ; 

Btit  then  the  lall-call  dnwa  llxan  back  afruid. 
And  lli«y  luiut  be  ur  worn  whut  tbvy  were :  atiU 

lyoabllccs  it  is  a  brilliant  maiquemle: 

But  la'ben  of  ibe  lirst  sigbl  voa  bare  hod  your  fill. 

It  ]iull( — at  luwit  it  did  so  upou  me^ 

This  panutiso  of  fieatuTe  and  eanai." 

It  was  thus  that  he  judged  what  is  calle<l  the  great 

rorld,  tlie  fashionahie  crowd.     Yet  never  having 

to  frequent  it,  he  also  might  have  said,  with 

'Plutarch: — "My  taste  leads  me   to  fly  the  world; 

but  the  genlienesti  of  my  nature  brings  me  back  to 

it  again." 

k    The  best  proof,  however,  of  his  sociable  disposition 
doe«  not  lie  in  this  fact  of  his  going  much  to  great 
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aasembties,  siiicu  ho  submitted  to,  nttlicr  than  i<oii^ht 
atW  that;  it  cuntriKts  in  the  jileasuru  he  ^Iwiiys  took 
in  the  society  ol'  frJuut^U,  aud  t\iom  whtim  ho  loved ; 
in  the  want  of  uUimacf/  which  ho  ever  experienced. 
Id  tiuch  quiet  Uttlo  circh-ti  hu  wjut  truly  himt«If,  quite 
dift'erent  to  what  he  nppearod  in  «j1oiik,  Tlien  only 
could  he  lie  rejilly  known.  Uii*  wit,  gaiety,  and 
simplicity  were  unveiled  solely  for  fi'iouds  nud  in- 
timiites.  lie,  so  li^ht-hearted,  became  serious  amid 
iho  forovd  laujrhter  of  dniwing-rooinB;  he,  eo  witty, 
waxed  silent  nud  gloomy  amid  UDmeauing  conven* 
tional  talkativeneRs,  Those  who  only  saw  him  in 
sniong,  or  ou  fashioitablu  utairca^ue,  during  the  four 
years  he  passed  in  England,  did  not  really  know 
him ;  i»  it  nnrprising  tluit  he  tshuiitd  have  been 
wrongly  judged  ?  Moore  alone  has  tolerably  well 
described  the  agreeable,  uociable,  gay,  kind  being 
Lord  Byron  was. 

When  be  quitted  England,  his  sociable  disposition 
did  nut  abandon  him,  though  hi»  kuuI  wiui  filled  with 
bitterness.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Geneva,  when 
he  became  intimate  with  Shelley.  He  made  him  tlw 
com|mnion  ol'  liix  walk»,  pa»»ud  whole  davA  and  even- 
iugb  in  his  society,  and  that  of  his  amiable  wife. 
Several  London  friends  came  to  join  him  in  Switzer- 
land. ii'In  Ilia  cxcuniiona  over  Ihc  AIini,  Lnrd 
Bronghton  (then  Mr.  Ilobhotise)  was  always  his 
foithful  companion.  He  frequented  and  appreciatod 
then,  more  than  lit-  l>ad  ever  done  before  in  England,  i 
the  Hjciety  of  Madame  de  Stael  at  Coppet,  bccaas6  it  ^| 
was  there  and  not  in  drawiug-roomu  that  tbia  nuble* 
hearted  woman  showed  herself  what  she  was.  Always 
atlmctud  by  high  iKtellect,  he  became  intiniate  with 
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l{os:si,  eulcrlaiuiiif^  oo  great  a  Hyin!>»tliy  for 
if  that  often  vrhen  the  Count  was  about  to  leave  hiiu 
Utd  r»lurri  to  Geneva,  Ijonl  Hyroii  retnineil  hlni  by 
his  entn-atios.  As  to  the  natives  of  Geneva,  us  he 
dftestccl  Calvinism,  and  knew  that  they  beUeveci 
the  calumnies  wickedly  spread  abroad  against  him  by 
some  of  his  country-people,  he  did  not  see  them 
often,  for  he  did  not  like  tliera.  "  What  am  you 
grtitig  to  do  in  that  den  of  lioitttiit  men,"  ttaid  ho  one 
day  to  Count  Roiui,  who  was  prepariufr  to  leave. 
On  arriving  at  Milan,  he  immefh'ately  adopted  the 
atyle  of  life  usual  there.  Kvery  evening  he  wt-nt  to 
the  theatre,  occupying  M.  de  Brerac's  box,  together 
with  a  group  of  young  and  clever  men ;  amongut 
thcni  I  may  nanic  Silvio  PelUco,  Abbe  dc  Brome^ 
Monti,  Porro,  and  Stendhal  (Bey'e),  who  have  all 
miauiniouKly  t(»^ifii>d  to  his  amiability,  social  tcm^ier, 
and  fascinating  conversation.  At  Venice,  he  allowed 
himself  to  l>e  presented  in  the  most  hospitable  man- 
Kions  of  the  nobility  ;  particularly  distinguiuhing  thoee 
where  Countess  Albruzzi  and  CouDtesa  Benzoni  pre- 
sided, lt>r  he  ahvays  went  to  one  or  other  of  lliefie 
ladies  after  leaving  the  theatre.  Nor  did  be  diadain, 
daring  the  early  part  of  bis  stay  at  Venice,  even  the 
ofBcial  salon  of  tlie  OomtcMse  de  Goetz.  But  his 
aversion  ibi"  Austrian  oppression  and  tlie  perfidy  of 
the  ofHcial  press  noon  obliged  him  to  withdraw ;  for  the 
oppreasors  of  Venice,  kno^ving  lum  to  be  a  formidable 
enemy,  thought  to  discredit  him  by  spreading  all  sorts 
of  calumnious  reports  against  him  and  his  private 
character.* 
:lt  has  been  men  in  his  'Life  in  Italy'  how  be 

*  Sw  kia  ■  LHo  III  half.- 
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divided  liio  time  at  Vonice,  and  the  impi-etwion 
he  mndc  wherever  there  had  not  been  a  preconceived 
purpose  ot  jiidj^iiig  him  unfavourably.  In  the  morn- 
ing, liis  first  walk  was  always  directed  towards  the 
convent  of  the  Armenian  Fathera,  in  the  island  of  j 
San  Lazzaro,  He  went  there  to  Ktudv  their  language ; 
and  these  gootl  monks  conceived  an  extreme  nfibctdon 
for  him.  Aftcr^vards  he  would  ctobs  the  Lagima 
going  to  tho  Lido,  where  bis  stabtea  were.  He 
was  accustomed  to  rido  on  horsoback  with  the  dif- 
ferent friends  who  chanced  to  arrive  from  England  :  ^ 
Ruch  an  HobhouBc,  Monk  Lewin,  Rose,  Kinuaird,  ^ 
Shelley,  and  more  particolarly  still  with  Mr.  Hoppner, 
Consul-General  for  Kngland  at  Venice,  a  man  of  the 
noblest  Btjimp,  much  beloved  by  Lord  Ryi-on,  and 
who,  in  the  account  he  has  left  of  this  itilercourse, 
cannot  find  words  adequate  for  expressing  all  he 
wished  to  say  of  the  charming  social  qualities  Lord 
Byron  displayed  at  Venice.  "PeopU  have  tto  idnt"  saye 
h(i,  '^of  L</rd  Byron's  ffaiety,  vivacity,  and  amiability." 
He  followed  Italian  customs,  went  every  evening  to 
the  theatre,  where  his  box  was  always  filled  with 
friends  and  acquaintances;  and  after  that,  generally 
spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  or  niglit,  accord- 
ing to  the  then  euntora  of  Venice,  in  the  most  diittin- 
guishcd  circles  of  the  town,  princigmlly  at  the  bouses 
of  Countese  Albruzzi  and  Countess  Itenzoni,  where  he 
wan  not  only  welcome,  but  so  murh  liked,  that  these 
salons  were  voted  dull  wlicu  be  did  not  appear. 
Lastly,  his  Bocial  qualities  and  amiability  gave  so 
much  pleasure  at  Yeuicc,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
so  desirous  of  keeping  him  amongst  them,  tliat  hia 
depaiture   for  llaveona  actually  stirred  tip  malice, 
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<]uite  foreign  to  thu  usual  tumplicity  chamcterising 
Venetian  society.* 

Tlie  frieniU  who  came  to  see  him  there, — -HobhoiiBe, 
Lewis,  Kinimird,  Shelley,  Rose,  tStc., — succeeded  each 
other  at  short  intervals,  and  their  arri%'als  were  eo 
many  t'el^y  for  him.  But  while  he  was  leading  tbia 
sociable  life,  vulgar  tuurlstfi,  who  had  uut  been  able 
to  succeed  in  getting'  presented  to  him,  took  lliuir 
revenge,  by  re|>eiitiug  in  every  direction  fables  they 
had  gleaned  from  tlic  gondoHcni  for  a  few  pence — 
viz.,  that  Lord  H\'roji  was  a  misanthrope  and  bated 
his  countrpuen,  Mr.  Hoppner,  who  was  an  ocular 
witness  of  the  life  which  Lord  Byron  led  at  Venice, 
and  whose  testimony  in  so  worthy  of  resiiect,  told  Moore 
how  much  annoyance  Lord  Byron  endured  from 
English  travellers,  bent  on  following  him  every- 
where, eyeglass  in  hand,  staring  at  him  with  imper- 
tinence or  alTc'Ctation  during  hi«  wallcH,  getting  into 
bis  palace  under  some  pretext,  and  even  penetrating 
into  bis  bedroom. 

"  Thouce,"  said  he,  "  his  bitterness  towards  them. 
The  sentiments  he  has  expressed  in  a  note  termed 
cynical,  as  well  m  the  misanthropical  expressions  to 
be  found  in  his  lirst  poems,  are  not  at  tiU  his  natttrai 
seniimttiti." 

And  then  he  adds  that  he  is  very  certain  "  never  to 
hatv  met  with  in  his  lifetime  more  real  goodness  than  m 
Lord  Byron." 

Moore,  also,  is  indignant  at  all  these  fierfidious 
inventions : — 

**  Among  thoee  minor  misrepresentations,"  says  he, 
"of  which  it  was  l^ord  Byron's  fiite  to  be  the  victim^ 

*  ^  ht8  •  rjfe  in  lialv.' 
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odvanb^re  tram  at  thit;  time  taken  of  hin  [irofwuod 
distotito  U>  tlie  Kiiglimh,  to  acciifw  him  of  acts  nf  iu- 
hospitality,  and  even  rudenead,  towanlti  wime  of  his 
fQllow-oountrynii!ii.  Uovr  fiir  different  wiu  his  treat- 
ment of  all  who  ever  vikited  him,  many  gmtufol 
teetimonies  might  be  collected  to  prove ;  Init  1  shall 
here  coniunt  myself  with  selecting  a  lew  extrncta 
firom  an  account  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Joy,  of  a  visit 
which,  ill  company  n-itb  another  Knglifih  gentleman, 
be  paid  to  tJie  nohle  poet,  during  tlic  summer  of  1 817, 
M.  Lis  villa  on  tlie  banks  uf  the  Urenta.  After  men- 
tioning tlie  various  civiiitios  they  had  oxpericnued 
from  Lonl  JJynm ;  and,  among  others,  liitt  having 
requested  them  to  name  tbetr  on'n  day  for  dining 
with  him ; — '  We  availed  oureelves,"  eays  Mr.  Joy, 
'of  this  considerate  omrte-ytf  by  tiamirig  the  day  fixed 
for  our  return  to  Padua,  when  our  route  would  lead 
lu  to  Ilia  door;  and  we  were  welcomed  with  »ll  tlie 
cordiality  whicli  wa«  to  l*  expected  from  so  friendly 
an  invibiliou.  Such  traits  of  kiudncHu  in  mioli  a  man 
deeerve  to  be  recorded  on  account  of  the  numerous 
(danders  h«n|)ed  upon  liim  by  some  of  the  tribe«  of 
toiiriHtd.  who  reMJuted,  vts  a  personal  affront,  his  resKV- 
lution  to  avoid  tlieir  iiupertinuot  inron<U  upon  bi4 
retirement. 

f.So  far  from  any  appearance  of  indittoriminate 
avontion  to  his  oountrymmi,  his  inquirieti  abtmt  his 
friends  in  lingland  were  mont  anxious  and  |>articular. 

"'After  regaling  oe  with  an  excellent  dinner  (in 
which,  by-tlie-liye,  a  very  Knglish  joint  of  roo«t  beef 
Hhowed  that  be  did  not  extend  his  »ntipHthie«  to  all 
John  Bullisnis).  lie  took  ua  in  hi^  carriage  some  milcn 
on  onr  iwire  tow»rd»4VAiiPi  afl«i'  apol(>gizing  tci  uiy 
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fellow-traveller  for  tlie  aeparatioii,  on  the  score  of 
hu  anxititf  Ut  hear  aft  he  couUl  of  his  Jrifiuh  in  Ertg- 
land:  and  I  quiitod  him  witli  a  oonfirmcd  imprestion 
of  the  siTonp  ardour  and  Bincerity  of  his  attachment 
to  those  by  whom  ho  did  not  &ncy  liimself  sli$i:htod 
or  ill-treated  ! '  " 

It  haa  liemi  Riaen  eUewher«*  that  Mr.  \\i\m,  speak- 
ing  of  Lord  Byron's  aiclahle  temper  at  Venico^  siiid 
his  prcmce  fnttj^ixd  to  diffuse  jot/  and  gaiety  in  the  salons 
he  fret/uentaJ." 

Wht'U  any  worthy  persons  among  liis  countrymen 
arrived,  hiH  fufwti:,  hia  time,  his  pur^e  were  at  thtir 
terviw.  ■• 

For  further  pi-ouf,  let  people  only  rrad  the  detaiJR 
Captain  Baial  Hall  pive  Mmray  of  his  intcroomwu 
with  Byron. 

"  Hi^  teitlt/,  cUeer  conversatimt"  nays  Slitlley,  who 
visited  him  at  Venice  in  1817,  etJiiKned  our  leiuter 
nights  ami  taught  me  to  knoic  mi/  own  soul.  Ihi/ 
dawned  ufMfn  us^ere  we  petxeived  icith  surprine  that  lar 
toeiv  aiiU  U-ttening  tu  him." 

When  he  went  from  Venice  to  Rornagna,  he  poased 
by  Fen-ara.  litjt,  though  caper  to  arrive  whore  hin 
heort  summoned  him,  he  did  not  tail  delivering  the 
lirUers  of  introduction  fi^ven  liim  by  friench*.  At 
Kerrara  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  noble  family, 
and  wunt  into  Bocicty  there,  speaking  of  it  aftei-wards 
in  the  mottt  flattering  manner.f 

At  Kavcnno,  he  &cqncnted  all  the  salons  whei-e  he 
wa«  introduced  ;  and  at  the  request  of  Count  G- 
hecnmc  (he  eavaliere  .MVtvjife  of  the  young  Count 
Aixmrding  to  the  cuHtoin  of  the  country,  lieaocom- 
•  8m  dmptrr  on  '  Gaiely  <uh1  HBlMwImly,'     *  f  See  hii '  Lift-  in  Il»ly.' 
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panied  ber  to  assemblies  or  theatres,  or  spent  his 
evenings  in  her  family  circle.  At  Pisa,  he  held  aloof 
from  the  world,  becauso  his  friends,  the  Gainbas,  who 
had  taken  refuge  there  in  consequence  of  the  troubles 
and  political  enmities  existing  in  Romagna,  did  not 
wish  to  mix:  in  society.  But  he  parsed  all  bis  even- 
ings r«gularly  with  them,  either  at  their  houae,  or 
eumctimes  dispcusiug  hospitality  at  home  with  the 
greatest  affahility  and  kindneHs. 

"  I  believe  I  cannot  give  a  better  i)roof  of  the 
sociability  of  Lord  BjTon  s  disposition,"  says  Medwin, 
"  than  by  speaktug  of  tlie  gaiety  that  prevailed  at  his 
Wednesday  dinner-pit rties,  at  Pisa.  His  table,  when 
alone,  was  more  than  frugal ;  but  on  these  occasionu, 
every  sortof  wine,  and  all  the  delicaineit  of  the  season, 
were  served  up  in  grand  display,  worthy  of  the  best 
housed.  I  never  knew  any  one  who  did  the  honours 
of  tiis  house  with  greater  afiahility  and  boapitali^ 
than  Lord  Byron. 

"The  vis-acity  of  his  wit,  the  warmtli  of  his  elo- 
quence, are  things  not  to  be  expressed.  Could  we 
forget  the  tone  of  his  voice,  or  his  gesture,  adding 
charm  to  all  be  said  ?  "* 

At  Pisa  he  generally  received  in  the  momiug  all 
those  who  wished  to  see  him,  and  amongst  others 
several  of  his  countrymen,  mostly  acquaintances  or 
friends  of  Shelley,  who  also  went  to  see  him  e\-Gry 
day.  In  the  afternoon  he  rode  out  on  horseback, 
still  followed  by  his  countr\Tneu,  and  by  tlie  yonng 
Count  Gamba  ;  amusing  bimaelf  with  them  till  even- 
ing came,  in  shooting  exercises  or  in  long  excursions. 
We  have  already  said  how  he  employed  his  evenings. 
•  Me'lu-iu,  vol.  il.,  p.  iw. 
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In  fact,  fac  was  m  seldom  alone  that  people  could  not 
iitidorRtaml  how  he  found  time  for  writing.  He  did 
find  it,  however,  and  without  subtracting  from  social 
intercourse.  Nor  was  it  eolely  hecauBe  he  coinpa'»ed 
sn  rBpidly.  but  likewise  because  lie  giive  to  occupation 
the  hrnirs  that  young  men  nre  wont  to  pa«s  in  d  lo, 
not  to  say  vicious,  aranseraentd.  When  he  went  from 
Piisa  to  a  villa  nituated  on  the  hills  tiint  overlook 
liCjjhorii  and  the  Mediterranean,  In  order  to  paiw  the 
great  hcuts  of  summer  there,  an  American  jKiinter, 
Mr.  West,  who  had  lieen  coniraisuioned  by  an  Ameri- 
can society,  requested  him  to  sit  for  his  picture  Lord 
Byron  could  not  give  him  mncb  time,  and  the  portrait 
was  not  Kuooessful,  Hut  Mr.  West,  who,  if  not  a  pood 
artud,  poeeeseed  n  just  and  cultivated  mind,  drew  a 
picture  of  his  moral  character  as  true  as  it  was  flat- 
tering,— his  pen  doing  him  better  servi<»  than  his 
brueh : — 
*'  I  returned  to  Leghorn,"  says  he,  "hardly  able  to 
irBiiade  myself  that  this  was  the  proud  miKinthmpe 
whoso  character  had  ever  appeared  shrouded  in  gloom 
anil  mystery.  For  I  never  remember  having  met 
with  ijcutit'r,  moTt^  attractive  manuka  in  ray  life. 
Wlien  I  told  him  the  idea  I  had  previously  formed, 
what  I  hail  thought  about  him,  hr  was  extremely 
amused,  laughed  a  great  deal  and  said,  *  Don't  you 
find  that  I  am  like  everybody  else?'" 
■'  But  Mr.  Rogers  thought  him  better  than  everybody 
else,  for  he  says : — 

■*  Prom  all  I  had  obecrvcd,  I  left  him  under  tJic 
impresKion  that  be  possessed  an  excellent  heart, 
wbicli  had  been  oomplc'd*/  mmin'/rrst'Xjd,  pcrliaps  on 
nooount  of  his  mobility  and  apparent   lightness  of 
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matitier.  ImlecJ  )ic  took  a  capriclouB  plunsuro  in 
brii>t<ii)g  out  this  contrast  between  himself  ami 
others." 

Ou  iiuittlng  Pisa  he  went  to  Genoa,  and  there  pro- 
duced tlie  same  imprcmiou  uii  all  who  savr  him  until 
he  left  for  Greece. 

At  this  last  stnj^e  of  hlo  life,  the  testimonies  as  to 
Ilia  amiable,  gouial  nature  are  so  unaiiimouA,  from 
the  time  of  his  arrival  t<i  Uiu  (lay  of  his  death,  that 
we  CHunot  refrain  from  quoting  the  language  used 
hy  some  of  those  who  saw  him  then. 

"  When  I  WHS  presented  to  him,"  writes  Mr.  1) — — 
to  Cotonet  Stanho)>u,  "  I  wan  parlictilarly  struck  with 
his  irj-tremehi  yraecfal  and  afabU  mnnner.t,  »o  <ipiK«iibe 
to  what  I  had  expected  from  the  reputation  given 
him,  and  whi<:h  painted  him  uu  morose,  tjlmmxf,  almost 
cynical,"  * 

"  I  took  leave  of  him,"  writes  Mr.  Finlay,  w-ho  was 
presented  to  Lord  Byron  at  C'ejihalonia,  "quitu  en- 
chanted, charmed  to  find  a  gntat  man  bo  agn;eaUt!."t 

Colonel  8tjinhoj)e,  afterw.^rd8  Lord  Harrington,  who 
had  been  eent  to  Greece  by  tlie  oommittee,  and  who 
only  knew  Ljrd  Byron  a  few  months  before  hiit 
death,  uotwithHtiuidiiiggrxwit  diserejKincies  of  idea  and 
characlcr,  says  frankly,  fhat  with  rtifai'd  to  social  reta- 
tims,  no  one  could  ever  have  been  m  Oi/ireabU  i  that  there 
was  no  ))edantry  or  atfectatiou  about  him,  but,  on  tlie 
contrary,  that  he  was  like  a  child  for  simplicity  and 
joyousneoB, 

"  In  the  evening  all  the  English,  who  had  not,  like 

Colonel  Staidiope,  tui'ned  OdysseanK,  assembled  at  his 

house,  and  till  late  at  night  enJoye<l  tlie  charm  of 

•  Arpcndix  to  tViy't  work.  f  Ibiil..  i-.  :;1(). 
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lus  conversation.  Hin  chsimcter  m  miteft  differed  from 
what  I  had  been  hulitced  to  iniaif'ine from  tlie  refafiom 
of  travellers,  thai  either  their  reports  must  liavc  been 
inaccumte,  or  hie  character  niuat  have  totally  changed 
after  his  departure  from  Genoa.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, inde^  impossible,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
pleasure  his  convei-«ition  afforded.  Among  his 
works  that  which  may  perhaps  W  more  particularly 
regarded  as  exliibiting  the  mirror  of  his  oonvci'sntion, 
and  the  spirit  which  animated  it,  is  '  Don  Juan.'  The 
following  lines  from  Shakespeare  seem  as  if  propheti- 
cally written  for  him  :— 

"  Iliron  llicy  cull  Iiim ;  btit  a  iiii-rrlcir  miui. 
WiUiiii  llii>  limits  III  bcMjni'DR  inirlh, 
I  iieT«T  xpciic  fia  Loiif'K  ulk  vithal: 
llix  pvi'  tcgcli  oocimioii  for  lii»  wit; 
Pot  p*|iTy  uliject  tliai,  ilio  caut  iloth  osMli, 
"ntuolbcr  turas  to  ■  mirtli-nioriag  jmt; 
Wliitf  hi«  (nir  lonRiio  (cdiiccit.'n  rxjosilor) 
Dvlivvrn  in  sncli  M|>1  athI  -p-Mxaag  ivOtHb, 
TliiU  it^  con  pi")'  truAnt  at  his  tnkR, 
And  .vuiiD^i  liearin^  are  <]iiiUi  ravj»bed ; 
80  KWHtt  au<l  vulu)ili-  is  h'm  iWnmanp." — fAa3i*rptarr, 

Millingen  says : — 

"  His  wonderful  mnemonic  faculties,  the  rich  and 
tied  store  with  which  he  had  furnished  his  mind, 
lively,  brilliant,  and  evcr-husy  imagination,  his 
deep  acqiiainfanco  with  the  world,  owing  lu  his 
HHgacious  {>cnctration,  and  the  advantageous  poei* 
iQ  in  which,  through  his  birth  and  other  ctrcum- 
Stancen.  he  liad  been  placed,  conjoined  to  the  highly 
mercurial  powers  of  his  wit,  rcndurwl  his  con^'crsation 
uliarly  interesting;  enhanced,  too,  as  it  was  by 
e  cliarm  of  his  fiii»cinating  niannent.  Far  from  being 
e  surlv,  taciturn  misantiirope  generally  imagined,  1 
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always  founil  liim  (hvi-lliiiff  on  the  liglitest  and  mer- 
riest fiiil)jcct«;  csiruruUy  Hhunninf^  disciiHsioii-s  ^ind 
wlmtever  might  give  rise  to  unpleasiug  rcflt-ctioUM. 
Almost  every  word  with  him  waa  a  .jest;  and  he 
poseuiseed  the  talent  of  |>a«8itig  from  mihject  to  Bohject 
with  a  lightm-w,  All  entie,  and  a  }|nioe,  thiitootild  with 
diftlciilty  bo  matched.  Coinmuuicalive  to  a  duj^i-eo 
that  astonished  ua,  and  might  not  uDfrcqaontly  bo 
termetl  indiscretion,  he  related  anecdotee  of  him- 
self and  his  friends  which  lie  might  as  woll  have  kept 
uecrot." 

Several  persons,  influenoi'd  by  the  storiea  circulated 
aganist  I^ord  Byron,  asked  Dr.  Kennedy  whetlier  his 
manners  and  exterior  did  not  give  tJie  idea  of  a  dctmm 
inearnate.  ''  Quite  the  amtrary,"  rephed  Kennedy, 
"fiin  apjieaynnctt  and  tuanmrs  give  the  iiUu  of  a  man 
with  an  e.rcdtent  /leart.,  hoth  benevofent  andfeelisui,  and  /w 
has  an  amiable,  in/m/iatfietic  phimtynomy.  The  impres- 
sion he  made  on  me  was  that  rtf  a  man  of  rcfmed 
politeness  and  great  affability,  muted  to  much  gaiety, 
vivacity,  and  bencvolenoe.  His  coi-dial  affjibility 
oven  went  so  far  that  one  wrt«  often  obliged  to  recall 
IiiB  rank  and  fame,  in  oi-der  not  to  he  iuvolunttHly 
led  away  by  his  manner  into  too  groat  familiarity 
wit3i  hini."* 

A  short  time  after  Loi-d  Byron's  death,  one  of  the 
first  English  reviews  published  an  article  on  hiiUf 
entitled,  'Perminal  Cbaraettr  of  Lord  Hyron.'  It  was 
written  by  a  personage  who  had  had  several  occatiioUH, 
during  Loi-d  Kyron's  last  sojourn  in  Greece,  of 
f)bfierving  bis  habits,  feelings  and  opinions.  Though 
often  jealousof  Lord  Byron's  influence  in  the  country. 
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jvertlielesfi,  wlicn  he  could  get  rid  of  these  had  feel- 
ing, he  expressed  himself  witli  tolerable  justice  : — 
K    •*  Lord    Byron's   detiieRiiour,"  pays  he,  "  wii»  per- 
^lapB  the   most  nfliiLle   and  courtcoua   I   ever  mot 
with." 

When  he  was  in  a  good  humour,  and  desirous  to  be 

fiiir  terms  with  any  one,  tluTC  u-as  a  great  rhann, 

irresistible    fascination    in  his  maimer.     Though 

;rv  gentle  it  was  always  gi»y,  with  an  air  of  great 

inkiiess  and  generosity,  quulitieti  most  real  in  htm. 

'  Lord  Byron,"  he  adds,  ■'  was  known  for  a  sort  of 

'jHWtie  misarttlirnpe ;  hut  (hut  existe<l  much  more  in 

public  imagination  than  in  reality.    He  liked  society, 

Ind  was  extremely  kind  and  amiable,  when    calm. 

histead  of  Iwing  gloomy,  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  of 

very  gay  disposition,  and  was   fond   of  jesting ; 

|t  even  amustd   him  to  witness  comic  scenes,  such 

(»;  quarrels  between  vulgar  buffoons,  to  make  them 

Irink,  or  lead  tliem  on  in  any  other  way  to  whow  their 

drolleries,    hi  his  writings,  certainly,  he  loved  to  paint 

character  more  or  less  (lie  work  of  his  imngination, 

ind  which  therefore  was  assigned  to  himself  by  public 

linion  :  that  is,  a  proud,  haughty  being,  despising 

hi!  men,  and  disgusted  with  the  human  species.     His 

liking  for  bandits  and  pirates  may  have  spning  from 

>me  tendenciea  of  his  nature,  »ome  ciirumstances  in 

lis    life;  but  there  ims  not   the  mtaUeat  n-imu/Janee 

eticeen  the  poet  amf  the  a'rmir.     Lord  Byron's  heart 

Fas  full  of  kindness  and  genei^osity,  he  took  pride  in 

Splendid  acts  of  henc(i(«nco  :  to  change  the  position 

}f  some  among  his  fellow-men,  and  nink«  thorn  ex- 

lange  misjcry  for  unexpected  good  fortune,  was  for 

lini  the  dearest  exorcise  of  hi^  faculties.     No  one 
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ai8  first   care    lieiiig   to  collect,   like   Jupiter, 
darktart.  clomla." 

I    The  same  biographer  also  tries  to  iiisiimat«  that 

Qhe  romantic  interest  c-xcitod  by  a  liandsomL'  youtig 

man,   full  of  mL-lnuchoIy   and   mystery,   may  have 

ifluenced  Lord  IJyron's  choice  of  hcrotw  in  liis  early 

for,  savs  he,  it  is  uot  every  one  who  oau  he 

iry  of  the  most  exquisite  enjoymentK  of  society, 

and  t^>  be  thus  tiulcd  ii  man  luut^t  have  hecn  greatly 

prized  by  beauty  and  weallli.     These  reflections  aud 

'explanations  are  arbitrary,  and  not  impartial.     Itnt 

even  if  Lord  Byron,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  did 

borrow  ideas  aud  sentiments  not  really  liis,  by  way 

>f  protlucing    poetic  efl'ect,  we    must  nevertheless 

>wledgc  that,  even  iu  this  order  of  sentiments, 

jrt  still  were  gennine  and  real.     Like  all   young 

len,  LoihI  Byiou  had  euten-d  the  world  armed  witJi 

ihc  notions  preceptore  deem  it  ueceseary  to  inculcate 

>D  their  diM:ij)li;8  regarding  genoroeity,  disinterested' 

lew,  lilierty,  honour,  patriotiwu,  Ac.     When  lie  saw 

that  almost  nil  he  had  thus  been  taught  wan  mere 

lluiiion,  a  theme  lor  declumutiou,  aud  that  people  in 

ae  world  very  rarely  act  on  such  principles ;  then, 

10  doubt,  with  liit;  exquisite  (sensibility,  and  elevated 

'Maudaid    of   ideal,  he  must  have  felt  himself  more 

dii^iisted  tiiaii  any  one  el&o,  and  muft  have  believed 

lie  had  a  right  to  despise  the  human  race.    £specially 

rauld  this  have  been  the  case  after  he  had  pentonally 

(uffered  from  eruel  witire,  from  the  conduct  of  his 

elative  and  guardian,  Lord  Carlisle,  from  the  light- 

leas  of  a  few  women,  ujid  the  lukewarmness  of  soiuo 

few  Jricuds.   But,  while  owing  to  this  fault  in  educa- 

tiou,  many  young  men  subjected  to  like  tri:ilt»  become 
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sotiHualistii,  and  otbcra,  convinced  of  ilio  fitlsJticM  that 
have  bueii  inctilaited  un  tliem,  coiicliido  there  ia  no 
belter  system  of  inonility  than  to  seek  after  place, 
power,  and  ])rofit,  and  becoino  voluntary  instnimciili* 
in  tlie  hands  of  tlie  \v<»rld"3  oppressors,  Lui-d  Byron'n 
Boul  revolted  at  it.  Too  iiohk'  by  nature  to  etxHjp, 
and  coniidiiig  also  in  liis  gcniiia,  he  became  a  jioet 
with  a  slight  Uu^  of  miBiiittlirupy  in  his  mind  btit 
that  could  never  reach  nnto  his  heart,  tlmt  never  modi- 
fied his  amiability  in  society,  and  which,  «t  ii  later 
period,  when  expericnou  of  life  made  hitn  ruflect  more 
un  the  nature  of  bis  own  sentiments  nud  the  woalcness 
of  humanity,  beeaiuu  transformed  into  a  sweet  jdiilo- 
Hophy,  full  of  indulgfinoi)  for  every  human  defect. 
Tliiet  generous  disposition  is  to  be  found  at  the  bnw 
of  all  bitf  |KiuniM  written  in  Italy. 

Another  reproach  brought  against  Lord  Byron  it; 
tliat  he  did  not  paint  the  good  side  of  human  uattm^ 
People  showed  as  much  indignation  at  tliin  as  if  ho 
bad  betrayed  some  secret,  or  calumuiated  ttomc  inno- 
cent [wrBou.  A  wondnius  HUtK.-e|)til>ility,  assuredly, 
with  Jt'gard  to  the  imperfections  of  our  commoD 
nature,  as  tardy  as  strange.  One  would  think,  in 
nsiding  the  rcpi'oaehea  addi-cfised  to  Loixl  B^Ton, 
that  those  who  mmlo  them  had  quite  forgotten  how, 
from  all  time  and  in  all  langnagcs,  since  man  com- 
niented  on  man,  our  poirr  linman  nature  has  not 
gonei^ally  l)eun  ti-esitud  with  mm-h  n-spcot.  I'nttiiig  to 
one  side  moralistic,  and  still  more  pcttMiniists,  have  nut 
tl»e  Holy  ScriptuiDs  and  all  tlie  Fnthers  of  the  Church, 
used  the  most  mortifying  language  concerning  th« 
(xirversity  and  corruption  of  our  species  ?  As  n-gards 
complaiutt)  iiiid  avowals  humiliating  lor  our  imture, 
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could  there  be  any  more  eltiquent  timn  tliofe  of  St. 
Augustine?  Dtd  not  Pascal  almost  wieb  man  to 
un<Jci'stHii(l  tbat  he  is  an  incomj'rtheivahU  mcmfter? 
Jjord  Byron  wonki  not  Iiave  called  man  a  nioii.9teri 
hut,  shocked  at  hix  pride,  he  would  willingly  have 
said  with  Pascal,  "  If  he  raines  himself,  I  will  lower 
him  ;  if  he  abuses  himself,  I  will  raise  him  up."  In 
his  drama  of  'Cain,'  where  Lucifer  is  conducting 
Cain  througli  space  and  worlds,  "  Where  is  I'iirth '/" 
aaka  CaiD.  '*  'Tis  now  beyond  tbee,  less  in  tbo 
tiiuver»e  than  thou  in  it,"  answerK  Lucifer.  Bvron 
always  wished  (o  make  man  teel  his  littleness.  It  is 
true  that,  while  "aying  the  reime  thing,  a  notable 
difloreucc  exists  between  Lord  Byron's  thought  and 
that  of  great  Christian  souIb,  who  humble  man  in 
order  Ui  make  him  «oe  that  bis  sole  hope  is  In  siqwr- 
natm-al  power.  Lnrtl  Byron  follows  tiie  same  road, 
hnt  biR  Htarting  {K>int  and  hi»  goal  are  not  the  mme. 
When  Lord  Byron  humbles  man,  it  proceeds  fmm 
a  soiddelt  want  of  truth  and  justice.  He  sooght 
truth  by  a  natural  law  of  his  mind,  e.^preaBiiHl  it 
wnfl  inch  i  ugly,  and  tiius  yielded  a  pleasure  to  his 
lieart  and  understanding.  But  if  the  impultio  that 
sometimes  provoked  his  severe  or  conlempLuons 
■words  was  not  the  sublime  one  of  Christian  ortho- 
doxy, that  seew  no  reme«^ly  for  human  depravity  save 
in  God  alone,  it  was  still  farther  off  from  Itelonging 
to  the  sclioot  of  the  {lessimistti,  of  La  Hoebefoucaalt 
iu  particular,  who,  content  witJi  aswrling  evil, 
neither  saw  nor  sought  for  a  reme<ly  anywhere. 
Lord  Byron  never  dtaspaired  of  mankind.  In  early 
youth,  especially,  he  thought, — not  like  a  Utopist,  or 
even  a  jXHit,  but  like  a  sensible,  kiraiane,  generous 
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man,  vW  deems  timt  many  ot  tti«  cviU  ilmt  afflict 
bis  species,  nioially  anJ  i>liv«i«ill_v,  mijjht  W  iiUe- 
viatt-d  by  bettc-i-  lawn,  uudvr  wbose  inniifiiou  luoro 
goojiicss,  sincerity,  and  real  virtue  miglit  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Iiyijomuy  and  r)tber  vicoB  that  now 
deprnvt'  our  nature.  Lcird  Byron  kiw  in  many  vices 
and  littlenesses  the  worit  of  mnu  ratlier  than  of 
naturu.  It  was  man  corrupted  by  society,  ratlwr 
tbuii  by  iiiitiire,  that  be  condemucd. 

If  rirli^iniiH  hopes  did  not  furnii^h  bini  witli  an 
escaiKi  from  the  cruel  sentence,  phito^opbical  hopoo 
saved  him  from  lieing  overwhelmed  by  iu  Was  that 
an  error? — an  iUnnion?  In  any  case,  it  was  a  noble 
one  ;  BuQiciont  to  raise  up  an  iiisumiouulable  barrier 
between  Itiin  and  La  Hnchefoucault.  For  a  time, 
it  is  true,  in  liis  first  youth,  he  also  seemed  t*»  bo 
inider  the  prestige  La  Koehefoucault  exercised  over 
BO  miiiiy  miuJs,  through  bis  '  Maximu.'  The  elegant 
inauner  in  which  they  were  written,  tlie  clever  tone 
of  oUicrvation  Lhey  dlspljiycd,  boldly  laying  down  ^i 
the  reflult  in  the  shaj^e  of  axioms,  was  well  caieulatiKl  ^M 
to  lead  a  youthful  mind  Euitray,  and  make  a  ruhilivt; 
appear  an  absolute  trulb.  For  a  while,  Lord  Byrou  I 
also  seemed  to  confound  the  self-love  that  merger  ! 
into  real  hateful  egotism,  with  that  which  ooiistitulee 
tlie  principle  of  life,  and  wliich,  uuder  the  iuflueuoe 
of  heart  uiiJ  intelligence,  claims  the  high  name  of 
virtue.  He  seemed  to  doubt  of  many  things,  and  to 
l>e  uneasy  at  the  liest  impulses  of  bis  lieart.  We  may 
rememWr  that  he  accused  himself  of  selHshness,  hiy 
cause  he  toolc  pleasure  in  the  exerctt^  of  ainiahlc 
virtues.  But  then  that  wan  only  the  passing  error 
of  a  youthful  mind,  filled  witli  an  ideal  of  cxcelluucu 
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too  high  for  reality,  and  tliereftire  coming  into  rutle 

contact  with  deceptions  and  sorrows.     lu  tliose  duys, 

recalling  the  iiuc  pictures  of  life  and  mankind  that 

had  l>ei;tt  presented  to  him  as  rccditics,  especinlly  at 

hia  first  onset,  and  perceiving  how  different  things 

actually  were,  seeing  men  pnrene  their  fellow  men, 

and  aacribo  vices  to  llio  gwd,  and  virtues  to  tlie  ImuI, 

not  cvcu  finding  in  hit<  friends  the  qualities  that  dia- 

tingimhed  Iub  own  heart,  indignant  at  seeing  so  many 

persons  sought  after  for  their  attractionn,  di'spite  the 

-vices  that  defaced  them,  Ids  boiiI  revolted  at  the  sight 

— buddeued  too — and  he  exclaimed,  »orrowfuIly,  iu  his 

Memoranda  : — "  Ye",  La  HoeheJ'vucauU  is  right." 

I        An    illusion    might  find    place    in    Lord    Kyii>n'B 

*    miud,  but  it  could  not  last ;  and  if  people  will  ix-ad 

with  attention  what  he  has  written,  they  will  Roon 

understand  the  great  difference  existing  between  him 

I    and   the  author  of  the   '  Maxims."      Without  even 

.     speaking  of  that  which  sejwtrates  prose  from  poetry, 

I     aa  axiom  from  a  hasty  expression,  grave  from  gay, 

'     maxinw  from  satire,  the  difference  is  still  enormous. 

I    Lord  Byron  bad  not  received  from  nature,  any  more 

I    than  the  author  of  the  '  Maxims,'  the  gil^  of  seeing 

things  in  a  roseate  hue.     On  the  coniniry,  from  his 

liahit  of  profound  ohecrvation,  he  too  often  saw  ihem 

enveloped  in  sombre  coknirs.   But,  on  the  other  hand, 

lie  had  received  such  a  great  gift  of  |)erBpicacity  and 

Qicactiiess    that  things  falt<«   and    fictitious  could  no 

more  resist  his  glance  than  fog  «in  ivKist  the  ra%-8  of 

the  sun.     Ia  llochefoucault  is  CL-rtaiuiy  an  admirable 

painter,  but  be  never  takes  a  likencas  otherwise  than 

by  profile.      Just  a»  our  satellite  turns  roimd   our 

planet,  only  showing  us  its  vglcrnnoes  and  otlciiied 
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snmtnitR,  and  loavinc:  ii»  in  ignorance  of  the  other 
side;  juHt  mi  did  Ia  ltor:liefonc!uil(  turn  nronnd  hunuin 
uaiure.  It  onlv  t^liowcd  liim  one  ^idc, — the  moitt 
barren  and  moet  unlmilthy,  and  that  alone  did  lie 
describe.  Still,  hin  description  is  made  xvith  mich  art 
and  nicety,  and  hius  so  much  cliami  alxnit  it,  that  it 
afii>e;irH  correct  at  Br»t  mght,  nud,  irulecd,  bo  it  w 
relatively  :  but,  nevertheless,  by  dint  of  omission  and 
genera litijition,  it  itt  \'»\m.\  since  it  would  \'i\\n  imi>i)4to  a 
[Wirl  upon  us  for  tlie  whole.  In  hi-s  voyage;  of  ex- 
plomtion  Ihroiig'li  the  windings  of  the  hnman  heart 
the  iuitlior  of  the  '  Maxima '  stops  midway,  and  comes 
hack  over  the  tiame  ground.  It  would  appear  as  if 
bis  mind  lacked  strength  to  go  tlirotigh  nmre  than 
half  the  circln  of  trutli.  Hut  Lord  Byron,  through 
the  vigfiHi-  juid  elasticity  of  his  facultic.%  afler  having 
penetrated  into  the  d.irk  regions  wht-l-o  only  evil  in 
pei'ccived,  and  gone  through  tlie  whole  circle,  raimd 
liimwlf  up  into  that  pure,  serene  atnuwplioi't;  where 
goodness  and  virtue  inhabit,  and  he  also  could  SiV, 
with  Dante,  coming  out  of  the  last  infernal  circle, — 

"  Alfia  UinuiRinin  n  rivrtlar  l«  riulle." 

liH  Rocliefoueaull  always  rails  against  mankind, 
without  ever  finding  out  any  good.  Lord  Hymn,  on 
the  contrary,  «ees  Iwth  good  and  evil.  He  points  out 
the  latter,  often  imdly,  aud  M>metime»  with  light  jeslu ; 
but  he  is  always  happy  to  acknowledge  Hcriotisly  the 
existence  of  g<K)d,  and  to  proclaim  that,  duHpite  all 
hindrances,  beautiful  souls  do  exiut,  practising  nil 
kinds  of  virtue;  thus  ]»roving  that,  however  rare, 
virtue  to  him  is  still  n  reah'ty,  and  no  illusion.  If,  in 
his  burlesque,  batiiiuul  |>ocins,  wiebing  espcciully  to 
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"ptiffinatiKe    vice    in    high    quarters,    he    has   painted 
wickeil  wointju  and  queens  (Catherine  and  Elizabeth), 
did  he  not  hkewise  refresh  our  souls  with  tlie  en- 
chanting portniits  oi"  Angioliiia  (ihe  wife  of  Faliero), 
and  of  Joscphiue  (the  wife  of  Werner).    If  he  made 
merry  at  the  expense  of  coquettish,  weali,  hypocritical 
women  (like  Adeline,  for  instauce),  has  he  not  con- 
Holed  U8  l>y  painting,  iu  far  grcatci-  number,  angels 
of  loving  devotedness,  like  Myrrha,  Adah.  Medora, 
Baide'e,    and    in    general   all    his  delightful    female 
creations?     Are  not  all  his  heroes  even,  more  or  less, 
constant,  devoted,   ready  to    sacrifice  everytliing  to 
the  mnceriiy  of  their  feelings     Devoted  love,  con- 
tinued c%'en  in  the  heart  of  Cain  towards  his  Adah. 
■In  '  Heaven  and  Earth '  the  angels  gave  up  celestial 
faappineHH,  and  exposed  themselves  to  every  evil,  iu 
order  not  to  abandon  those  who  loved  them-    Don 
•luan  himself  loved  unsclfitjhly.    Bitter  lemembranceA, 
Pefleetions  arising  from  the  conduct  of  friends,  miide 
him,  it  is  true,  doubt  the  exiwlence  of  friendsiiip,  gene- 
ralise, blame  wtmetime^,  and  write  those  6ne  stouaas 
in  the  fourteenth  canto  of  *  Dou  Juan '  :— 


'  Witlioul  t.  fricuil,  wliat  wore  Ihiiuaduj-, 
T'.  hiiiil  otir  unofJ  up  wilh  &  tfoul  croci.'? 
UODBoUng  iiH  trllh — "  Woiilii  ywi  hmJ  ihouglil  Iwice! 
All  1  if  T<iu  linil  but  folbw'il  uiy  ailvioe ! " 


XLVUt 

'()  Job !  jroii  but  tiro  rriendii :  otic'*  tjtiito  «noiigb, 

Rii|>ociall.v  wlicn  wr  iir  ill  nt  ciwo; 
"ITify're  Uil  Wl  I'llult  wtii'ii  lliu  »i«II>(t*»  rou^i, 

DiKtnn  l«M  Iaiuou*  for  thujr  cut«>  ihnn  fee*. 
I,Et  nn  nmii  (;nniit>lL'  wbrii  )iU  friend*  Tall  utT, 

A.4  i)>e)  wtll  ilo  Ukc  irnvri  nt  llie  ])nil  hn-cxr: 
Whi-n  jTOTif  altftlni comt-  fotiuil.  onu  n^y  or  lullicr, 
(!o  to  itic  cicitr<M>.huuir,  nn<l  lukc  nnothiir. 
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xi.is. 
"  Dnt  thi«  if  luit  tay  Riiixlm :  hnJ  it  him, 

SoiD«  biwrt-Mbe*  h«kl  bevn  iftni  ne :  yet  I  ore  ooi— 
I  woM  Mt  be  ■  tarViim  in  hu  Kra«n 

or  Htiibboni  *)icll,  wbicb  iravM  nail  wwtbor  wmr  not; 
Tin  lH>tlt'r  oil  th«  nlivlo  Ut  have  Mt  «i>d  tern 

1'lial  wliteh  hmiMnily  mtiy  bear,  or  btta  not ; 
1'will  Uaeli  diHcwrsmont  U>  thi«  arasititv. 
And  not  to  pour  their  uoean  in  ii  si«vc. 
I. 
"Of  aII  lb«  honii),  bidcoiM  iiolaof  wiw, 

SJtdili-r  ihan  dwI-md;^  tit  llie  uUlnlglit  blut, 
Ih  Ihat  portUQluiu  |i!inuiF,  '  I  U>li)  yvn  ao' 

tlitcr'd  by  frimdi,  iIimo  pro]'h«la  of  tht  put, 
Wlic^  'ttvaii  ofaaym^  wbftl  you  now  abi^ulil  do. 
Uu'ii  ih«y  forVMW  tlint  yuu  woiiU!  t»\\  nl  iMt, 
And  Boloce  your  (light  Inine  'Kninut  '  fionot  in«r^' 
WitI)  A  long  rannoranclnin  of  old  atof  !«)>.' 

On  Wkinj^  into  HIh  own  heart;.  I/)iii  B\*mn 
loiigor  doiiLltni  the  tixistoiicc  of  niucure  frieiKlshij*. 
devoid  of  all  ironienl  selfifthnew!:,  !<iQce  lie  wrote  tliat 
forty-ninth  stanza,  where  he  wiys  that  such  is  not  hi* 
in»xin),  or  hiii  lieart  would  have  Imd  lesa  to  suffer. 

Dirl  he  not  make  Itive  of  country  incarnate  in  thnt 
aihiiirahlo  ty]>e  (//«•  i/omu/  Vetwtian  Fotvari)  ;  too  fine 
a  ty|)e,  perhap»<,  thnngh  hinlorical,  to  be  understood 
hy  every  one.  And  did  he  not,  through  other  tyjte», 
equally  prove  hw  l^ehef  in  all  the  noblest.,  most 
virtuous  sentiments  of  onr  soul  ?  In  6ne,  if  he  reooj^ 
niwid  littleuuKH  in  niAu,  lie  recofi^niwd  grcatncMH  like- 
wise. All  his  writings,  as  well  ax  \m  conduct  through 
life,  l)elied  continnoiisly  and  broadly  a  few  ]V)etical 
expresnions  and  mystifications  which  drew  do\vn 
u])on  liim,  in  common  with  other  citlumniea,  tliat  of 
liaviuginijiwtly  accused  humanity.  As  to  the  mitqui- 
tiiropy  of  his  early  youth,  it  «7is  of  bo  slight  a  iintJiru 
lliiit  it  only  passed  tJirougli  his  mind,  and  ocoasioo* 
ally  re»ito<l  on  his  pen;  hut  it  always  evaporated  m. 
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words,  and  especially  in  his  verses.     For  hi«  life  and 
actioMB  over  showed  thnt  sucli  n  ociittinent  was  foreign 
to  his  natiiro. 
^^    And  since  its  attacks*  always  took  place  tinder  the 
^BpreKSuro  of  Momo  ^roat    injustice,   some  exeoss   of 
Bwiffering  imposed  Wy  tlie  strong  on   the  weak  and 
inolTensive,   we   must  aleo  odd   that  there  was  in 
I      this  pretended  miiinnthropy  more  real  goodness  and 
I      humanity  than  in  all  the  eleffies,  son^,  meditations, 
I      Messenian  odcK,  Ac,  of  all  those  who  hlamed  him. 
r         Having  studied  Lord  Byron  at  all  portuds  of  his 
life,  in  his  relations  with  society,  and  in  his  love  of 
Bolitude,  we   liave   seen    him  alterimtely    pla<H>d    in 
I      contact    with  others,    and  then    more  directly  with 
'      himself;  now  correcting  the  inconveniences  thnt  flow 
from  Bolitnde,  hy  seeking  the  amusements  of  youtJi 
and   society,  mid    then    msiking  solitary    meditation 
^follow  on  the  useful  field  of  ohservation  sought  in  the 
^vworld,  and  thus  he  drt;w  proiit  from  l)oth,  without 
Hever  suffering  hiuu«lf  to  ho  exclusively  engnmsed  by 
~  one  or   tlie  other.     The  enervating  atmosphere   of 
dmwing-n»oms  riMnanied  iiinocnotis  for  him  ;  he  came 
out  from    th«m    with    »    mind    as  virile    and    inde- 
I      pendent  as  if  ho  had  never  hroalhed  it,  keeping  all 
^^his  ideas  strong  and  bold,  jii»t  and  humane,  as  tbey 
were  before.     IJut  tlie  conw^ijuenees  of  this  rare  equi- 
librium, which  ho  w;i8  enablud  to  nmintain  between 
a  worldly  and  a  soMtary  h'fe,  were  very  great,  as 
regarded  his  fame, if  not  his  happiness;  for  he  gained 
thereby  an  oxi<ericMce  and  a  knowledge  of  the  hmnan 
heart  quite  wonderful,  at  an  age  when  the  first  pages 
of  the  Book  of  Life  have  in  genenil  ttcui-culy  K-en 
•  Sm  clMiptor  (in '  MclMicholy.* 
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read,  so  that,  in  perusing  his  writings,  one  might 
imagine  that  he  had  already  gone  through  a  long 
career.  Lastly,  as  afterwards  not  the  least  trace  of 
this  pretended  misanthropy  remained,  he  might  have 
repeated  what  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre  said  of  a 
certain  melancholy  that  we  are  scarcely  ever  free 
from  in  youth,  and  which  was  compared,  in  hia 
presence,  to  the  small-pox  : — "  I  also  have  had  that 
malady,  but  it  left  no  traces  behind  it." 
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Among  Lord  Byron's  biographera,  we  remark  gome 
who  doubtless  believed  it  iiseleas  to  count  ou  succeas, 
if  tlieir  work  did  not  contain  a  large  tribute  to 
human  wickeduetu,  and  who,  seeing  it  nevertheless 
impn»!^i)ile  to  accuse  Lord  Byron  of  any  vice  emanat* 
ing  from  heart  or  soul,  gave  themselves  the  pleasure 
of  imagining  a  lio&t  of  defects.  Be^idcn  the  faults 
prtHluced  by  impetuosity  and  irritability  of  temper, — 
those  we  have  juat  explained, — they  dwell  on  I  know 
not  what  exaggerated  esteem  of  himself,  and  iin- 
niodcrate  desire  of  esteem  from  others,  mo  as  to  insinn- 

^ate  that  Lord  Byron  was  a  prey  to  pride,  ambition, 

BBltd  eren  vanity. 

Though  all  we  have  remwked  in  a  general  way, 
with  regard  lo  lii«  modesty,  might  bo  considered  a 
sufficient  response  to  theee  accusations,  we  are  willing 
to  take  up  the  tlieme  again,  and  examine  more  par- 
ticolarty  all  these  forms  of  »ell-love. 

To  assert  tliiit  Tjord  Byron  was  not.  at  all  proud, 
might  cauwi  nuiiirise,  so  much  has  been  said  of  his 
pride  confounding  the  man  with  tJie  poet,  and  the 
poet  with  the  heroes  of  his  creation.  But  assuredly 
those  who  would  feel  surprise  could  not  have  known 
him  or  studied  his  clKtraeter. 
Pride  ill  easily  recx^nii^ed  by  a  thousand  traita.  Ft 
PAKt  n.  o 
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ig  one  of  tliose  serioiiH  ma!aJi<B  of  soul,  whose  external 
Bjiuptoms  can  no  more  l>e  hidileri  fmra  nmrul  iwyclio* 
logiste  than  tlte  flytuptoinH  of  tterious  physical  in- 
firmities cau  be  hidden  from  pliysiolt^rta.  Now, 
what  Bftva  the  moriilist  of  the  proud  man  ?  That  he 
never  liutenti  to  the  counsels  of  frieudHhip ;  that 
every  repitmcli  irritates  him ;  tliat  a  proud  nmn 
cannot  be  grateful,  l>ecn(iHe  the  burden  is  too  great 
for  him ;  that  he  never  forgives,  makes  excuses,  or 
ackuowleilgeij  hi^  faults,  or  that  ho  in  to  blnmo ;  tliat 
lie  is  extvomely  reserved  and  proud  in  the  habits  of 
social  life ;  that  he  is  envious  of  tlie  goods  enjoyed 
Uy  utJiere,  deuniing  them  »o  much  t4ubtmct«d  from 
his  own  merits ;  that  hatred  townnU  his  rivals  iilb 
Itia  heart ;  fiiiallj',  that,  tKitiuSed  witli  himnulf  alnioBt 
to  idolatry,  he  is  incapable  of  any  moral  improvo 
mcnt.     ,„.  I 

Now,  let  "it  l»o  said  in  all  sincerity,  what  analogy 
can  tla^^e  bo  between  the  proud  man  and  Ixinl 
Ityron?  By  bis  woi-ds,  his  notions,  find  the  te»ti- 
mony  of  all  those  who  approached  him,  was  not  Lonl 
IJyrou  the  reverse  of  all  this?  Was  it  he  who  would 
have  rcfiwed  tin-  counsels  of  frien<l8hip  ?  turned  aside 
from  admonition?  been  indignant  at  blninc?  Let 
tinjm  who  think  so,  only  road  the  accounts  of  bis 
childhood,  his  youth,  his  life  rjf  affm-'tion,  and  Uiey 
will  sea  whether  he  was  not  rather  the  slave  of  hi« 
loving  heart ;  if  he  did  not  always  give  doubly  wlmt 
be  had  received. 

Without  even  speaking  of  bis  cliildbood,  when  he 
%vaB  really  so  cliarming,  of  his  docility  towards  hi* 
nurses  and  preceptors,  towards  good  Or.  tilenuio  at 
Diilwich,  and  aftei-wards,  at   Harrow,  lowai-da  thai 
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;excelleDt  Dr.  Drury;  let  iia  consider  him  at  tliat 
solemn  moment  for  a  boy  of  eighteen,  when  li«  was 
about  to  publish  his  poetic  compositions.  Did  ho 
!not  buru  the  whole  edition,  )>ec)iti»e  a  friend  whom 
ilie  respected,  disapproved  some  parts?*  See  him 
agaiu  acccjJting  the  blame  of  another  friend  about 
*  Childe  Harold,'  and  when,  before  publishing  it, 
yielding  to  the  a<lvice  of  Dallas  and  Gifford,  he 
suppressed  tlio  Rtanzas  that  most  pleased  him.  See 
him  also  ceasing  to  write  'Don  Juan,'  because  tW 
person  ho  lovtrd  had  expressed  disapprobation  of  it, 
not  even  eubstantiated  by  reasons. 

Was  it  Loi-d  Byron  who  would  have  been  incap- 
able of  forgiving  ?    Why,  the  jiardon  of  injuries  was, 
on  the  contrarv,  a  habit  with  him,  a  neceesitv,  his 
vengeance,  even  when  such  conduct  might  ap- 
alniost  superhuman.     It  was  thus,  that  when 
cruelly  wounded  in  his  eelf-love,  even  more  than  in 
liis  heart,  by  Lady  Byron's  biehaviour,  ho  wrote  that 
touching  '  Farewell,'  whicli  might  have  disarmed  tlie 
I  fiercest  resentment ;  and  that  afterwards,  yielding  to 
lUadame  de  Htnel's  entreatit^s,  he  consented   to  pro- 
'  pose  a  reconciliation,  which   was  refused ;   and  not 
even    that  aggravation    prevented    him    from    often 
yi^aking  well  of  Ijjidy  Byrou, 

^pBratitude,  that  proves  such  an  insupjiortahle  toad 
rto  the  proud  man,  did  it  not  rather  scorn  a  happi- 
\  ness  to  him  ? 

When  he  had  done  8ome  wrong,  far  from  refusing 

to  make  excuses,  was  he  not  the  first  to  think  of 

it,  saying  flat  he  could  not  go  to  rest,  with  rescnt- 

I  ment  in  liis  heart?    While  a  mere  boy,  and  when 

^^m  *  Sec  nhnt  McoN  MV(  of  thia  trail  in  Txinl  [itroo. 
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he  had  been  wotiiided  in  his  most  cnthueiaatic  feel- 
ings by  a  tbrtunatc  rival,  Mr.  Miietcre,  was  uot 
Byron  the  first  to  hold  out  his  haud  and  express 
regret  for  the  hitterncss  of  n  few  words? 

Far  from  hiding  his  faults,  and  not  satiKfiud  witli 
avowing  them,  did  ho  not  magnify  them,  exaggerate 
them  to  such  a  degree  that  tliis  generous  irapuhie 
hecame  a  real  fault  in  him  F 

Far  from  having  lieen  too  proud  and  reaerved  in 
hit)  habits  of  life,  have  wo  not  »ecu  him  reproached 
with  being  too  familiar? 

Did  envy  or  rivalry  ever  enter  into  bit)  Boul  ? 

And  latitly,  far  from  conceiving  too  much  self- 
eatiafactiou,  far  from  rendering  his  own  mind  the 
Immage  characteristic  of  pride,  did  not  Loi-d  Byron, 
looking  at  himself  thi-ough  the  wcakuoiees  of  other, 
men,  constantly  depreciate  himself? 

All  the  wayu  in  which  genius  is  wont  to  mani- 
fest itself  were  asKuredty  alike  familiar  to  him ; 
neitliur  philosophy  nor  art  had  any  eeCTcle  for  him. 
But  he  only  made  use  of  them  to  produoe  continual 
acts  of  humility  instead  of  pride ;  saying,  that  if 
I>liiIosophy  were  blind,  art  was  no  leiw  incaimble  of 
fiilfiiiing  the  aspirations  of  miud,  and  reidihlng  the 
ideal  beheld  in  imagination. 

His  very  scepticism,  or  rather  what  has  been  called 
by  this  name,  affords  another  great  proof  of  his 
modesty.  "  Scepticism,"  says  Bacon,  "  is  the  great 
autagonist  of  pride." 

But,  the  moat  striking  proof  of  all,  undoubtedly, 
consists  in  the  improvement  of  his  moral  being  that 
was  perpetually  going  on  ;  for,  to  carry  it  out,  ho 
must  liave  dived  into  the  depths  of  his  secret  soul, 
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sterDlv  and  coiiscientioiwly,  midei^^rred  liy  the  great 
obstacle  to  all  eelf-amelioi-ation,  namely — pride. 

So  many  fiwrts,  in  Rupjiort  of  the  same  aiwtjriions, 
are  to  lie  found  «pread  through  tlie  different  chaplers 
of  this  work,  that  w©  forlrear  to  lengthen  the  present 
view  of  Lord  Byron's  character  by  adducing  any 
more.  Let  us  sum  up  by  eayiug,  that  not  only  was 
Lord  Byron  devoid  r)f  pride,  but  that  it  wonld  be 
difficult  to  tiud  in  any  man  more  striking  examples 
of  thQ  opposite  virtue ;  unless,  indeed,  we  sought 
them  in  souls  completely  swayed  by  the  siihliinest 
teachings  of  ChriBtianity. 

And  yet  it  is  i^wy  to  understand  how  be  might 
be  accused  of  pride.  Hia  contempt  for  opinion, 
augmenting  as  he  further  appreciated  ita  little  worth ; 
a  certain  natural  timidity,  of  which  M(Jore,  Gait,  and 
Pigott  have  all  spoken,  though  without  drawing 
thence  tbo  logical  inferences;  hia  eagerness  to  put 
[own  the  unfounded  ridiciUous  pretewiitm^  of  human 
nature;  bis  own  dignity  under  misfortune;  hie  mag- 
nanimity and  passion  for  inde])endence ;  all  these 
qualities  might  easily  betray  those  superficial  minds 
into  error,  who  do  not  study  their  subjects  sufficiently 
discover  tlie  truth. 
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THK   VANHTT  OP  LORD   BmON. 

Bit  it  iti  iiicuiuprolieusible  thut  niiy  ouu  sliould  hnvc 
been  found  to  aociise  Lord  Byron  of  vanity.  Kor  in 
not  tlie  viiiii  man  one  who  Huh  in  order  io  appciir 
better  and  more  liigbly  giflod  than  he  really  is;  who 
knows  full  w<3ll  that  the  good  opinion  ho  w)  ardently 
emhi  ia  not  what  ho  doBervtt);  who  eudeavouni)  by 
evei*y  means  to  attract  the  attention  of  others  ;  who 
flatters  in  order  to  be  fluttered ;  wliose  willinfrocss  to 
oblige,  whose  care  and  kindness,  all  flow  from  into- 
i-estod  motivea;  wIkhk  whole  charaotcr  savours  of 
ostentation  and  show ;  and  who  despises  humble 
friendH,  in  order  to  run  ader  brilliant  society  and 
wear  borrowed  plumes?  All  these  signs  indicatu 
vanity,  dm  a  single  one  be  found  in  JJyron's  cha- 
mcter  ? 

Snrely  oar  readers  will  not  have  foi-gotten  that,  for 
fear  of  making  himself  out  liettor,  he  always  wished 
to  appear  woreo  than  he  was;  that  he  exagg;orated 
the  weH.knc6se«  common  to  most  of  us,  and  which 
everybody  else  hides,  magnifying  them  into  serious 
favdis;  that  he  never  flattered  otiicrs,  nor  M-ished  to 
1h3  flattered  hiin^lf;  tliat  lie  concealed  the  sorvioes 
ho  rcndere<l,  the  good  he  did ;  and  kept  aloof  fixim 
those  in  power  so  as  to  give  himself  inoi-e  to  ti'uej 
friendsliip. 

We  know  besides  thut  his  lovu  of  merittnff,  rather  j 
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tlmu  otbtining,  admiration,  went  so  far  as  (o  make 
unrleeerved  pi-aise  quite  oflensive  to  him.  If  eulo- 
piunis  did  not  seem  to  IiJm  duly  bestowtHi,  his  soul, 
athirst  for  justice  and  trutli,  re|x;lled  tliem  indig- 
uautiy.  Tiiamc,  or  liarnh  criticism,  annoyed  him  fiir 
1«S8  tlian  unmerited  praise  or  sutTrogea  obtained 
through  favour  or  intrigue.  At  the  moment  he  was 
about  to  publidi  his  first  poom,  'Cliilde  Harold,' 
which  might  naturally  be  expected  to  prove  the 
making  of  hie  literary  reputation,  Dallas  having 
given  him  Bomo  advice  with  a  ™w  to  gaining  popxi- 
larity,  Lord  Byi-on  answered  : — 

"  My  work  must  make  ita  way  as  ^-ell  as  it  can;  I 
know  I  have  everything  against  me,  angry  poets  and 
prejudices ;  but  if  the  poum  is  a  po^m.  it  will  surmount 
these  obstacles,  and  if  rto^  it  deserves  its  fate." 

And  then,  when  he  diBCovered  that  his  publiBher 
had  been  taking  stops  to  obtain  the  appi-olaition  of 
Gilford,  the  great  critic,  he  wrote  indignantly  to 
Dallas,  calling  this  proceeding  of  Murray's  a  paUry 

nxaniion. 

"  The  more  I  think,  the  more  it  vexes  me,"  said  be. 

**It  is  bad  enough  to  be  a  scribbler,  without  having 

reeourse  to  such  BliifUi  to  extort  praise  or  deprecate 

oeni^ure,     ...       .    and  all  without  my  wish,  and 

jwiitniry  to  my  expretft)  desire.*.     .     . 

"  I  am  angry  with  Murray  :  it  was  a  bookselling, 
back-flhop,  paltry- proctjoding.     .     .     .    I  have  written 
to  him  vua  ho  never  was  written  to  before  by  an  author, 
'11  be  sworn." 

Why,  then,  accuse  a  man  of  vanity  when  he  never 
aimplaincd  of  criticism  and  never  solicited  praise? 

*  Leilcr  i!S,  lo  DnUni,  ITtti  tk-ptwilier,  tUtll. 
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Was  it  on  account  of  some  of  hia  tastes,  particularly 
tlie  importance  lie  attncliod  to  \m  stijionority  in  boviuli 
games,  in  bodily  Rxercises,  on  those  wiiicli  showed 
dexterity  in  Bwiinming,  ffliicirig,  bliootiug?  But  all 
thesa  tastes  were  m  manly  as  they  were  innocent. 
The  really  trifling  tastes  common  to  the  youth  of 
Lis  rank  and  conntry  Lord  Byron  did  not  share. 

It  has  also  btx-n  sttid  that  he  atta«lie<l  far  too  mucli 
importance  to  his  noble  birth.  Muc/i,  perhaps;  too 
raudi,  by  no  means.  Hisancestoni  were  all  iltiistriotw. 
They  were  ilinstn'ons  for  thoir  military  exploits,  and 
were  already  nolik's  in  France  when  they  shared  the 
dangers  and  successes  of  William  iJic  Conqneror; 
they  had  followed  their  kings  to  rale-.stiDe:  seven 
brothers  Ixjaring  tho  name  of  Byron  had  fought  on 
the  same  battle-field,  and  lour  fell  there  in  defence  of 
their  true  sovereign  and  their  new  country.  By  his 
mother  he  was  descended  from  the  kings  of  Scotland. 
"  Nothing  is  nobler/*  says  a  moralist  of  onr  day,  **  than 
to  add  lustre  to  a.  great  name  by  our  own  dei.-ds." 

Many  of  his  early  compositions  testify  to  tlio 
desire  he  felt  of  increasing  the  fame  tliat  Wlooged 
to  his  family.  For  insljiuce,  in  tlie  poem  writteo 
at  fourteen,  and  which  is  onfitlod  '  Verses  composed 
on  i«i\*ing  Newstead  Abbey,'  after  having  sung  the 
valour  of  his  ancestors  displayed  on  the  plains  of 
Palestine,  iu  the  valley  of  Orocy,  and  at  Marstnn, 
where  four  brothers  moistened  the  field  with  thoir 
Uood,  ho  exclaims  :■ — 

"  ShftilM  of  heron,  fnrewell !  yoiii  iliwx-iiiliLnt,  dopurtiits 
Froni  tlic  nut  of  liiii  acetshin,  \aA»  yoti  triiant 
Abrcni),  <it  nt  home,  yvat  ruiioinljiMicu  imiHrtiun; , 
N«w  counipts  lie'tl  lliink  ii|»m  nlory  nud  jxni. 
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Far  diilAnl  lie  p^ofs,  wlili  the  Bame  I'limlatlon, 
Tli«  fikmo  uf  bin  fathun  ha  iie'cr  can  rurgc4. 

"  Tli«t  fame  sail  lli«t  irwmorv  still  will  he  dierinL ; 
Ho  vow*  ihnt  bo  ne'er  nil!  dUitniM  ymir  renown; 
I.iku  yon  will  he  live,  or  like  yciii  will  lie  i«ri»b." 
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^^>articalarly  in  the  *  Klegy  on  Newstead,*  written  at 
in.\teeri.  His  wiuti  of  addliij^  frutili  Instrt;  to  tlie 
&mily  name  was  all  the  stronger  because  the  last 
lord,  liiB  great  uncle,  had  somewhat  blemished  it  by 
bis  eccentric  conduct. 

Hut  tJiere  us  a  vast  difference  between  this  just 
fceliDg  of  pride  and  tbo  vanity  that  \vad»  to  exulta- 
tion in  mere  titleB  of  nnbility,  which  often  owe  theic 
origin  to  the  favour  of  priuocs.  Bwidcs,  although 
—Jjord  Byron  waa  aristocratic  by  birth,  and  in  his 
Hpl'ery  instinct  and  Uinta,  be  was  nevertheless  tmly 
liberal  on  principle  and  through  virtue,  in  pohlics  as 
well  n»  in  private  life ;  for  he  always  arlniitted  into 
his  affections  those  who  possessed  fitting  qualitJea  of 
head  and  soul,  without  any  consideration  of  their 
birth. 

After  ha%'ing  stiuHed  Ijord  Byron's  character  under 
the  headings  of  pridu  and  vauity,  wo  must  now  csca- 
,{niuc  him  nith  regard  to  ambition :  a  third  form  of 
Elf-l<jve>  whicli,  though  sepamlod  from  the  other  two 
scarcely  perceptible  sluwhis,  and  even  being  often 
foundwl  witli  them,  so  as  to  appear  one  and  the 
focliiig,  does  not,  however,  less  retain  its  per- 
manent and  distinguishing  traitv. 

Was  Ijonl  Byron  ambitious  ? 
1..}*  Ambitious  men  must,  tie  divided  int<j  tlii^e  cla(<)$««," 
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saya  Baoon ;  "  some  »oe\  only  to  raise  tliemeelveB, 
fortniiig  a  comuiou  and  ilc^ijiicablc  species ;  others, 
with  !iko  intent,  make  the  ulcvatioii  of  country  enter 
into  tijc  meaiiis  tbcy  employ ;  tliia  is  a  Doliler  ambi- 
tion, one  more  refined,  and  perhaps  more  violent : 
lastly,  otherij  oinbmce  the  hnp|)inc«H  ami  glory  of  all 
men  in  the  immensity  of  their  projects.  ,  .  .  Am- 
bition in,  then,  sometimeH  a  vice,  and  sometimes  n 
virtue." 

Tliat  Lord  Ilyron's  ambition  did  not  range  him 
among  either  of  the  two  fii-ert  classes  was  abundantly 
proved  by  the  actionti  of  hi.s  wliole  life;  Hiid  as  to 
liis  writings,  letters,  or  poetic  works,  we  should  vainly 
wck  a  ttinj^le  word  in  them  that  could  be  attributed  to 
iiny  low  aiubitinu. 

An  amliitious  man  luui  generally  l>een  an  ambitious 
child.  Now,  according  to  unanimous  and  competent 
testimonv,  Lord  Bvron  was  not  an  ambitions  child. 
The  usual  emulation  foundud  on  ambition  bad  no 
effect  on  his  progress.  All  his  advancement  pro- 
ceeded fntm  heart  and  imagimition.  Itwaa  hiu  heart, 
as  wc  have  seen,  tliat  made  him  take  bis  pen  in  hand, 
that  dictated  his  first  verses ;  and  he  was  likewiso 
actuated  by  the  need  and  the  pltsisuro  of  tri-ing  and 
exercising  the  strength  of  hit  intellectual  faculties,  of 
keeping  up  the  sacred  fire  tliat  warmed  hit;  breast, 
and  appeasing  his  ardent  thirst  after  truth.  We 
have  given  too  many  proofs  of  idl  this  to  reijuire  to 
iuiiist  upon  it  any  further. 

We  liave  also  Keen  that  it  was  dingreeable  to  him 
to  be  admired  and  praised  -without  having  merited 
it.  He  felt  the  same  reinignance  to  eceltitig  for  popu- 
larity.    When  •  ChiUlc  Harold  '  appeared,  Dallas  ad- 
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vised  him  to  alter  HOnio  pastatgi-a,  because,  ho  asdd, 
certain  mctaphyBicai  ideas  expressed  in  the  poem 
might  do  him  harm  iii  public  opinion,  luid  tliat,  »t 
twenty -three  yt-ars  of  a^,  it  was  well  to  court  in  nn 
honourable  way  the  sufiVages  of  his  conntTjTnen,  and 
to  abstain  from  wuuuding  thtiir  fceliiigs,  opinions, 
and  even  their  prejudices.*     Lord  Byron  replied  : — 

"  1  feel  that  you  :uo  riglit,  but  I  alwi  feel  that  I 
am  sinoore,  and  that  if  I  am  only  to  write  ad  Ciip' 
tandum  vuliju.%  I  niiji^Iit  as  well  edit  a  magiizine  at 
once,  or  coucoct  songs  for  Vattshall."  f 

And  yet  when  be  wrote  thus  to  Dallas  he  had  not 
,n-ived  at  any  popularity. 

Soon,  however,  it  carne  to  Itim  nriHOUght;  but  lie 
did  not  appreciate  it  nor  Hatter  it  to  stuy,  as  an  am- 
bitious man  would  not  have  failed  to  do.  On  the 
coiitnuy,  his  noble  iudependouceof  clmracter  and  inca- 
pacity for  flattering  the  midtitude  gained  strength 
every  day.  Proofs  of  the  same  alwund  at  every 
period  of  bis  h'fe. 

"  If  I  valiietl  fame,"  ho  said  in  his  Meraoninda, 
1813,  "  I  should  Hatter  received  opinions,  which  have 
gathered  strength  by  time,  and  which  will  hist  longer 
than  any  living  works  that  are  opposed  to  them.  But, 
for  the  fcoul  of  me,  1  cannot  and  will  not  givo  tbo  He  to 
my  own  thoughts  and  duub^  come  what  may.  If  1 
am  a  fool,  I  am,  at  least,  a  doubting  one ;  and  I  envy 
uo  one  the  certainty  of  his  self-approved  Mrisdom." 

And  then,  at  the  8iuue  time,  he  wrote  : — 

"If  I  had  any  views  in  this  country  ihcy  would 
>robably  be  parliamentary.     iSut  t  have  no  ambition  ; 

t  Uinl  ByniD  lu  DmIIiw,  Ijeitor  Oli;  Moort,  vii.  ti. 
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at  leaat,  if  any,  it  wouM  be  'atU  Ccesar  out  nihil.' 
My  liojteB  are  limited  to  the  arrangement  of  my 
affaire,  aod  settling  either  in  Italy  ur  in  the  Kwt 
(rather  the  Iftttt),  and  drinking'  deep  of  the  lnn^iia| 
and  literature  of  both." 

The  cjitastroplie  that  overtook  Napoleon,  liis  here 
and  the  sacocss  of  fools,  qnite  overcame  him  at  thia 
time : — 

"  Past  oveutfi  have  unnerved  me,  and  all  I  cah 
now  do  is  to  make  life  an  amusement  and  look  on 
white  others  piny.  After  all,  even  the  highest  game 
of  crosses  and  sceptres,  what  is  it?  Vidf  Napoleon's 
last  twelvemonth,"  4c.,  Ac. 

The  following  year  (1814),  when  political  feeling 
ran  60  high  against  liim  as  to  threaten  his  popularity 
on  accoimt  of  the  lines  addressed  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  which  had  oSbuded  tlio  Begent,  who  had 
just  gone  over  from  the  Whigs  to  the  Tories,  Byron 
wrote  to  Rogers : — 

"  All  tlic  Kiyings  and  doings  in  the  world  sbiiU 
not  make  me  utter  one  word  of  conciliation  to  any- 
tJilng  that  breathes.  I  shall  bear  what  I  can,  and 
wliat  I  cannot  I  sliall  roidjtt.  The  worst  thev  could  do 
would  bo  to  exclude  mo  from  society.  I  have  never 
courted  it,  nor,  I  may  add,  in  the  general  sense  of 
the  word,  enjoyed  it — and  '  there  is  a  world  clue- 
where.'"  ■    '    

When  once  he  liad  quitted  Englrmd  his  indifter- 
eiico  to  popularity  and  itii  results  further  incnswwl. 
Ho  wrote  from  Venioo  to  Mtirniy  : — 
^,i^il  never  see  a  newspaper,  ntid  know  nothing  of] 
England,  except  in  a  letter  now  and  then  {rom  wyf 
sister"  (181(i). 
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But  that  did  not  at  all  suit  hi»  publisher,  who  sot 
about  iteiidiiig  him  reviews,  criticisms,  and  keeping 
him  np  to  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  literary  and 
politiutt  world,  tliirilciii)^  tliiiti  tu  Rtimiilnte  and  keep 
alive  the  pattsiouii  that  kindle  gcuitis.  Then  it  wan 
that  Lord  Byron,  considering  this  intellectual  rt^gimo 
unwholesome  for  mind  and  heart,  mgniBed  to  Murmy 
thftt  their  correspondence  could  not  conliiine  unlesti 
he  consented  to  ■$!>  indispeiiRahle  conditions.  We 
r(^ct  not  being  able  to  give  tlio  whole  of  this  l>eau- 
tiful  letter,  circumscribed  as  we  are  by  certain  noces- 
aary  limits.  Thus  wo  slmll  only  quote  wliat  more 
particularly  relates  to  our  subject  :* — 

"  I  ha%'e  be<in  thinking  over  our  late  correspond- 
ence)  and  wit^h  to  propoeui  to  you  the  folluwiug  articJeo 
for  our  future  : — 

"  Ist.  That  you  sliall  write  to  mo  of  yourself,  of 
the  health,  wealth,  and  welfare  of  all  friends;  but 
of  lite  (gvoad  »««)  UtlU  or  nothing. 

*'2ndly 

"  3rdly 

"  -Itlily.  That  you  send  me  no  periodicivl  works 
wliataoevcr,  no  '  Edinburijh,"  '  Quarterly,' '  Monthly/ 
or  any  I'oview,  magazine,  or  newspaper,  Kuglish  or 
foreign,  of  any  description. 

"  5thly.  That  you  send  me  no  opinion  wliatsoever, 
either  <fooii,  dad,  or  indijfa-mt,  of  yourself,  or  your 
frioudii,  or  othei-s,  concerning  any  work  of  mine,  post, 
present,  or  to  come. 

"  tjthly.  ...  If  anytln'ng  occurs  so  violently 
gross  or  per«)nal  as  requires  notice,  Mr.  KirnKiinl  will 
let  me  know ;  but  of  praise  1  desire  to  hear  nothing. 

■  Sw  Moore,  I^Uer  4.'.U. 
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"You  will  say,  *To  what  tends  nil  this?'  I  will 
answer — tn  keep  my  mitnl  fret',  anil  unhiaRHed  hy  all 
paltry  and  jK-rwaiml  irrttabilitJOB  of  praino  or  censnre ; 
to  lot  my  g«niu8  take  its  natural  direction.  All  tliesc 
reviews,  witli  their  pmi«e  or  their  criticiHin,  liave 
Iwrcd  ine  to  death,  and  taken  off  my  attention  fmm 
greater  ohjects." 

Byron  wisliod,  he  mid,  to  place  hinutclf  in  the 
position  of  a  dead  man,  knowing  nothing  and  feeling 
nothing  of  what  is  done  and  siid  about  him.*  At 
the  same  time  lie  gave  tJie  greatest  proof  of  the 
reality  of  the  eentimoute  exproflsed  in  this  letter  by 
continuing  to  stay  at  Ravenna,  whore  people  wore 
ignorant  of  his  l.ingiiage,  hix  geniuH,  and  his  reputa- 
tion, and  where  consequently  he  oould  only  bo  re- 
marked and  appreciated  for  hiti  external  gifts  and  bis 
deeds  of  benevolence.  When  lie  went  from  Ravenna 
to  Pisa,  Murray,  who  had  not  l)een  (lisoouraged  by 
the  six  conditions,  and  who  was  really  attached  to 
Lord  Hynm  more  sw  a  friend  oven  than  as  a  pub* 
lishcr,  became  alarmed  at  tlie  angry  feeling  stirred 
up  by  '  Cain,'  the  '  Viidon  of  Judgment,'  *  Don  Juan,' 
&c.,  and  feared  seeing  him  lose  his  i>opularity.  So 
he  wrote  begging  him  to  comjiow  something  in  his 
first  stylo  whic)i  had  excited  such  gcucnil  enthuriann. 
But  Lord  Hyrou  answered  : — ■ 

"  As  tn  'a  poem  in  the  old  way,'  I  shall  attempt  of 
tliat  kind  nothing  fuilhcr.  I  follow  tlie  bi.<is  of  my 
own  mind,  without  considering  whether  women  or 
men  arc  or  are  not  to  bo  plca^d.". 

His  whole  conduct  in  Greece  was  one  long  net  of 
abnegation,  of  disititeret^ted  and  suhlime  Kelf-devotion. 

•  Sc«  Moore,  Uuer  4se  (Ravetino.  24i1j  fH-plctnW,  1821). 
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Lot  ]>oopIe  read  Pniry,  Oamba,  oven  Stanliopc.* 
He  san'ificec]  for  Greece  all  his  revenue,  hit*  fime,  plea- 
surcm,  comforlH,  ©ven  life  it«clf,  if  neceiisiiry,  and  at 
the  ag^  of  thirty-five ;  awl  tlien,  after  sncoess,  he 
refused  every  honour,  Hatibfied  with  liaving  deserved 
them. 

"  My  inletitions  wil.li  regard  to  Greece,"  said  he  to 
Parry,  at  Mi^solonghi,  "  may  be  explained  in  a  few 
words.     I  will  remain  here  until  Greece  either  throws 
off  the  Tnrkiidi  yoke,  or  again  sinks  beneath  it.     All 
my  revenue  shall  be  upentin  her  service.    All  that  can 
lie  done  with  my  i-esoiircfw,  and  i>or«onally,  I  will  do 
with  my  whole  heart.     But  as  soon  as  Greece  ia  de- 
livered from  hercxiernal  enemies,  I  will  leave,  withont 
taking  any  part  in  the  interior  organization  of  the 
government.      I   will    go   to  the    United    States  of 
America,  and  there,  if  requisite,  and  they  like  it^  be 
tlte  ageut  foi-  Greece,  and  endcavonr  to  get  that  free 
and  enlightened  government  t«  recognise  the  Greek 
fedt'Tation  fis  an  independent  St«l<».     Kngland  wonid 
follow  her  example  ;  and  then  tho  destiny  of  Greece 
P^nld  be  a8i<iire(l.    She  n'ould  take  the  place  that 
belongH   to   her   »h    a    member   of  Christendom    in 
Europe." 
^  One  day,  at  Missolonghi,  a  Prussian  oflicer  came 
Mb  eompliin  to  Lord  Byron,  saying,  that  bis  rani 
■roold  not  allow  him  to  remain  under  command  of 
Tir.  Parry,  who  waa  his  inferior  Iwth  in  a  civil  and 
military  capacity,  and    consequently    that    he    was 
going  to  retire.    After  having  done  all  he  could  to 
bring  the  German  to  more  reasonable  scutiments, 

-  Sw  hit '  Ufa  in  Italy.' 
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after  liaving  even  joked  him  ou  liU  quarUjriiips  of 
nobility,  and  the  iWIIv  of  wiRliiiig  to  introduce  sucll 
prejudices  into  a  country  like  Gi'oece,  Lord  liyron 
did  not  sci'uple  a<1ding  :^ 

"  Ah  to  lue,  I  hIiouM  be  quitu  willing  to  serve  w  a 
simple  (iolditjr,  in  any  corps,  if  that  were  considered 
iisoiul  to  tlie  cause." 

But  if  Lord  Byron's  absence  of  ambition  under  the 
two  first  categories,  as  established  by  Baoou,  is  well 
proved ;  the  name  cannot  be  «iid  with  r^anl  to  the 
third.  To  deny  it  would  bo  not  only  ooutrary  to 
truth,  but  eKpccially  would  it  be  contrary  to  all  juft* 
lice ;  for  the  third  order  of  ambition  ceaties  to  )•«  a 
fault;  it  is  the  love  of  glorj',  and,  according  to  Bacoti, 
that  in  11  virtue.  At  Ictmt,  it  is  a  quality  ])ertaining 
to  noble  minds;  and  could  it,  then,  be  wanting  iu 
Lord  Byrou  ?  He  hud  always  had  a  prcHuntimettt  that 
glory  would  not  fail  him.  But  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  obtaining  it,  hit>  6]>eoiul  winh  wjis  to  deaertx  it 
with  juMt  and  undeniable  right,  While  yet  a  child 
ill  his  foui-teentli  year,  he  wrote,  ia 


A   l^RAOMBST. 

**  Utien  tn  ihrir  airy  hall  my  bllicn'  viuco 
Slmll  mil  my  ijilril 

*  ■  *  ■  •         .  * 

Oil  I  niiiy  my  nlinJc  Wliolil  iio  neuIpMnd  «rtil 
To  murk  the  Hjiot  whrTP  i«Tth  la  otrth  retunM  I 
Xo  lun;^ilivnM  lonill,  aa  [iraiiu.cncninbtr'd  ittoiiiei 
M}'  epiugili  *1ia1I  W  tiiy  iionio  aluiio : 
If  tMf  wiLh  lioiiuur  fait  U>  crown  my  olny, 
(Hit  limy  no  Qil<cr  fwae  my  doKls  ropiyl 

Tl'<lt,  iKlly  thllt,  dIiaII  «illRli>  nut  ibv  HJiOti 

By  thai  miK-iiibtT'd,  or  vith  iliul  for^t." 

Another  time,  replying  in  verse  to  a  poetic 
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position  of  one  of  his  comrades  which  spoke  of  the 
conminn  tot  of  tnorttds  tut  lyimj  in  Lethe'ti  trave^  Lore! 
Byron,  after  some  cliarmirig'  couplets,  ends  thus  >— 

"  What.  lIuniKh  the  pciilptuni  br  (iwtroy'd, 
Ftvni  Amk  uMjriDti  nieant  to  tniard ; 
A  bright  lemmn  *li«ll  be  ccijiif'J 
Ity  thcMo  whoM  Tiniics  claim  reward. 

"  Then  do  not  Mf  tb(i  common  lot 
Of  nil  H«a  (twp  In  Lethe's  ««ve ; 
Sonw  few,  wbu  nv'«r  will  he  foqpCt 
Shall  bnrst  ibn  bouclime  of  ihe  gn***" 

Several  other  corapositionH  belonging-  to  the  same 
period  prove  tliat  tliis  child,  who  was  so  unamhitioua, 
and  devoid  of  (he  usual  sort  of  emulation,  did,  how- 
ever, desire  to  excel  in  great  and  virtuous  tluiigs. 
In  his  adieu  to  the  Reat  of  his  ancestors,  he  says, 
that,— 

"  Vm  distaat  he  ^/m»,  witli  iJic  mtae  emnlolton, 
Tha  fnnie  uf  hiii  futh(>T«  he  niAtr  can  fonc*t. 

ThftI  liunev  »ni  (lint  ni<>iiior_v  slill  will  he  cliprkh ; 
Uh  ivvn  lliut  he  ucV-r  will  dii^rftcn  your  n^nuwn : 

Likt)  jmu  will  h4  live,  or  like  yon  will  hn  pvriih.' 

And  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher,  his  friend  and 
guide  during  the  college  vacation  {ia»»i<<i  at  Suttthwell, 
reproached  him  with  not  going  enough  into  the  world, 
young  Byron  answered,  that  retirement  united  him 
better,  but  that  when  hia  boyhood  and  years  of  trial 
Bhdohl  be  over,  if  the  senate  or  the  camp  claimed  his 
presence,  he  should  endeavour  to  render  himwelf 
worthy  of  his  birth  ; — 

"  Oh  I  thiia,  tlio  dnii*  (n  my  bMoni  for  tuae 

Itiiia  die  lire  biil  (u  ho|)v  for  pMlorilf's  pnite ; 

Could  I  ton  »itb  the  phomix  uu  pinion*  of  flnme. 

With  hitu  I  oaiild  with  lo«xpiro  lu  thp  blaw." 

But  the  lame  to  which  he  axpired  was  not  literary 
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&Tne.  Garlands  weavM  on  Mount  Pamasdiis  liad 
perftiniu  tor  liim,  and  to  dccIc  aftur  iham  would  liavc 
nppoared  in  his  eyes  a  frivolotra,  unmeaning  pastiiue. 
Thie  eevere  aud  uujiiHt  judgment,  tliis  aort 
aiitipatliy,  could  ihey  liave  been  a  preeonliiuen 
iff  tlie  daugere  with  wliicli  the  glory  obtained  b 
lit«i-»ry  fanio  ihrualcnod  his  repose  ?  However 
may  bo,  it  is  cx^rtaiu  tliat  he  endured  rather 
Houglit  after  it;  and  we  may  be  tqually  sure  that  the 
glory  to  which  hi>i  »oul  aspiix-d  w»h  hucIi  m  cotild  W 
reaped  in  the  senate,  thcctkm]>,  or  amid  the  dillicultiea 
of  an  active,  virtuous  life.     At  uixttion  he  wrote : — 

'■  Fnr  tho  lif'  of  x  Pox,  of  a  Ohntbinr)  tixi  dwlh, 

Whu  WDHUN,  vlint  -luifgrr,  wliat  won  wnulil  t  brt*«l 
Thuii  live*  i1)<l  not  ctitl  Kl>^3l  ibvj  ,vi?lil«l  Utdr  hroktlt ; 
"Hmt  glory  illiiminM  ihe  gloom  of  tintit  arevo."* 

1806. 

We  find  the  following  in  his  examination  of  eou- 
aciencc,  written  wlieu  he  wati  given  up  to  fashionable 
London  life,  and  in  the  heyday  of  liis  poetic  fame: — 

"To  be  the  first  man — not  the  dictator,  not  the, 
Sylla,  but  the  Washington  or  the  Aristides — t 
leader  in  talent  and  truth — is  next  to  the  DiviniQrr 
(1813.) 

Thi?^  hues  Khow  that  he  did  not  feel  kinuielf  it 
tiio  position  he  could  have  wished  to  occupy,  and  that! 
he  would  fain  ha\'o  achieved  other  Huccetti. 

But  the  destiny  that  was  evidently  c(jntmi-y  to  \i\» 
taste«,  and  whit^Ii  through  a  thousand  circumstances 
canicd  liim  uway  both  fi-ora  a  military  and  a  [lar- 
liamentary  career,  to  keep  him  almost  jxirforce  in  tlie 
high  walks  of  Htorafure,  was  this  destiny  in  accord- 
ance at  least  with  Ium  nature  ?  Lord  Byron's  brilliant 
debut  in  the  senate,  and  his  whole  (vinduct  in  Greece 
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when  that  country  was  one  ^reat  mih'tary  camp, 
jirove  certainly  that  he  mig^ht  have  rcajied  full  har- 
vests in  other  fields,  if  fate  had  so  allowed.  But 
nevertheless,  when  we  see  how  prodigious  were  his 
achievements,  concentratotl  within  the  domain  of 
poetry ;  whoii  we  HSe  that,  fleMpit«  himself,  despite 
the  resointion  he  oocaRioiially  took  of  writing  no 
more,  that  yet,  tortured  by  the  energy  of  his  genius, 
there  was  no  remedy  for  him  I  lut  to  eeize  his  pen ; 
that  he  wrot»?  sometimeB  under  the  influence  of  fever; 
that  sleep  did  not  «till  his  imiigiiiation,  nor  travelling 
ititernipt  his  works ;  that  sorrow  did  not  clamp  htm 
ardour,  nor  amuMJinciit  aiirl  pletitture  weaken  hitt  won- 
drous energy,  ^'hon  we  think  that  he  united  to  this 
formidable  vigour  of  genius  such  a  luxuriant  poetie 
vein;  thathitt  [Kiems,  unrivalled  for  depth  of  thought, 
oonciscness,  and  magic  beauty  of  style,  were  composed 
with  all  the  ease  of  ordinary  [>n>se ;  that  he  could 
write  tbcm  while  conversing,  interrupt  his  tliread  of 
ideas,  and  take  it  up  again  without  difficulty,  carry  on 
liis  themo  without  previous  preparation,  not  stay  his 
pen  except  to  turn  the  leaf,  not  change  a  single  word 
ill  whole  [Miges,  guneniUy  only  correcting  when  the 
proof-*heet«  came.  When  we  know  that  a  poem  like 
the  '  Bride  of  Al)y(lt)H'  was  written  in  four  nighta  of 
a  London  reason,  tlic  '  Corsair '  in  ten  days,  '  Lara " 
in  three  weeks,  his  fourth  Canto  of  '  Childe  Harold ' 
in  twenty  days,  the  'Lament  of  Tasso'  in  the  K|Kice 
of  time  i-equi&ite  for  going  from  Kerrara  to  Florence  ; 
the  'Prisoner  of  Cliillon'  by  way  of  ]>astime  during 
the  day  bad  wcarhcr  forced  him  to  spend  at  an  hotel 
on  the  borders  of  the  liwke  of  Geneva ;  when  we 
that    he   wrote   the    'Siege   of  Corinth*   and 
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'  Pariflina*  amid  the  tormcntfi  caused  by  hvs  ecparation, 
and  wlicu  besieged  with  creditors;  tliat  at  Uaveutis, 
io  the  tipace  of  one  ytntr,  whilo  torn  by  many  sorrow», 
and  annoyed  by  couspiraciea,  tbougb  be  generously] 
ai<led  the  c<)nii])irHturH,  ho  yet  found  teieure  to  write 
'Marino  Faliero,"  the '  Foscari,'  '  Sardanapalus,' '  Oaiu,' 
the  '  Vision  <if  Judgment,'  and  many  otlier  things ; 
ijiat  the  .'ith  Act  of  *  Sardauapalus '  vrun  tlie  work  of| 
forty-eight  hours,  and  tlie  5th  Act  of  *  Wemor '  of  one  | 
night;  that  during  another  year  jKussed  between  Pisa 
and  Genoa,  in  the  midst  of  anuoyauouii,  sorrows,  per- 
petual changes,  be  wrote  ten  cantos  of  *  Don  Juan, 
bis  admirable  mystery  of  'Heaven    and  Karth,'  hid 
deliglitful  poem  of  the  '  Island,'  the  'Age  of  Bronze^' 
&e.     When  wo  see  all  that,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  if  lionl  Byron,  in  devoting  bimiielf  to  poetry,! 
took  a  false  step  for  his  own  biippinesa,  it  did  not  marj 
the  manifestation  of  his  genius.    But  if  the  world  Iwd 
cause  to  appland,  he  did  not  tihare  this  sentiment.     It 
might  almost  be  said  that  he  always  wrote  unwil- 
lingly ;  and  certainly  it  may  be  added  tJiat  fiime  never  | 
inspired  him  xsnth  vanity.     That  noble  desire  might, 
doubtle8»s  bave  made  his  heart  beat  for  a  while  ;  but  it 
yielded  to  his  philosophical  spirit.     If  at  twenty-six, 
being  repi-'IIed  from  public  buMness  by  the  political 
bias  of  the  day,  and  from  a  military  career  by  other 
circnmstanoes,  lie  amid  write  in  his  Memoranda  "  I 
am  not  ambitions,"  how  much  more  disposed  did  hoi 
feel  to  renounce  every  kind  of  ambition  two  yenn 
later,  wlien  he  was  leaving  England,  full  of  disgiisLsJ 
and  having  sounded  all  the  depths  of  thfi   humanj 
soul. 
"Ttie  wise  man  is  cnred  of  ambition  by  nmbition 
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iteelf,"  eaya  Xa  Bmyi^re;  *'*he  tends  towards  such 
gte&t  tliinpi  that  he  cannot  confine  himself  tn  what 
are  called  troasures,  hiffh  posts,  fortune,  and  favour. 
He  sees  nothinj;;  in  such  poor  advantages  f/ood  oi- 
solid  enougii  t<)  fill  Aw  fwari,  to  deserve  Km  cares  and 
desires;  and  it  oven  requires  strong  efforts  for  liiiu 
not  tn  disdain  them  too  miioh.  The  only  good 
cApahIc  of  tempting  him  is  tliat  sort  of  fame  which 
ought  to  I)e  ttie  meed  of  pure,  dimple  virtue;  hut 
men  are  not  wont  to  give  it,  and  he  is  fain  to  go 
without  it." 

The  only  ad^-antJigc  Lord  Byron  wished  to  derive 
from  bis  reputation  was  to  render  it  subser\'ieut  to 
his  heart — the  true  focus  of  his  noble  existence.  Even 
in  the  first  days  of  youth,  when  his  pulses  heat 
strongly  for  glory,  it  is  evident  that  lie  would  make 
it  tribiitary  to  heart — a  meuiiH  rather  than  an  end. 
Bnt  this  became  more  and  more  cons}>icuous  when  he 
had  rcnlly  attaine<l  hi  fame,  [n  Italy  especially 
lie  had  Womo  quite  inditforent  to  the  ])ompoug 
pniitto  accorded  by  reviews,  while  a  single  word 
emanating  fn)m  the  heart,  made  an  impresxiou  on 
him,  ofttimes  causing  tears  to  start,  lie  wrote  to 
Moore  from  Ravenna,  in  1821  : — 

**  I  ha%-e  hj»<l  a  curious  letter  to-day  from  a  girl 
in  England  (I  never  saw  her),  who  says  she  is  given 
over  of  a  decline,  hut  could  not  go  out  of  tlie  world 
without  thanking  mo  for  the  delight  which  my  pocay 
for  several  years,  Ac,  4c.,  Ac.  It  is  signed  simply 
N.  N.  A.,  and  has  not  a  word  of  'cant'  or  preach- 
ment in  it  upon  my  opinionn.  She  merely  says  that 
she  is  dying,  and  that,  as  I  had  contributed  so  highly 
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to  the  pleasure  of  her  existence,  she  thought  thnt  she 
mi(»ht  «ay  bo,  begjfing  mo  to  htm  her  Uner — which, 
by  the  way,  I  can  »k>/  do,  ns  I  look  upoD  stich  a  letter 
in  Riich  circamxtanceR  an  better  than  a  diploma  frcna 
GottingeD. 

'*  I  once  had  a  letter  from  Drontlieim,  in  No: 
(but  not  from  a  dying  woman),  in  verse,  on  llie 
score  of  gratnlation.      These  are  the  things  which 
make  one  at  times  believe  oneself  a  iJoet."  • 

And  in  '  Detached  Thoughts,'  which  he  wrote  st 
Ravenna,  we  find  : — 

"  A  yoinig  American,  named  Coolidge,  called  on 
me  not  many  months  ago.  He  wan  intelligent,  very 
handBorae,  and  not  more  than  twenty  years  old, 
according  to  apjiuitnincR  ;  &  little  rumantie — but  that 
sits  well  upon  youth — and  nijglity  fond  of  JMHasy,  as 
may  be  HUBpecfed  from  his  approaching  me  in  my- 
cavern.  He  brought  me  a  message  irom  iin  oM 
servant  of  my  family  (Joe  Murray),  and  told  me  that 
ho  (Mr.  CJooIidge)  had  obtained  u  copy  of  my  bust 
from  Thoinvaldsen  at  Home,  to  send  to  America, 
confew)  I  was  more  flattered  by  this  young  enthusiaem 
of  a  eolitaiy  trans- Atlantic  traveller,  than  if  tliev  bad 
deci-ocd  mu  a  Htatue  in  Uie  Parin  Pantheon  (I  have 
aaen  emperors  and  demagogues  ca^t  down  from  their 
pedestals  even  in  my  own  time,  and  Qr&ttan'a  nanio 
ra:ced  trom  the  street  called  af^r  him  in  Dublin);  I 
say  that  1  was  more  flattered  by  it,  bocauae  it  wM 
simple,  tatpoliticcUf  mid  was  loithout  nwtwe  or  ostentatim, 
the  pure  and  warm  feeling  of  a  boy  for  the  \WA  Itt 
admired." 
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The  lines  written  on  the  roati  bytwec-ii  Ravenna 
'ftnd  Pisa,  scaroeiy  two  years  before  bin  death,  Itegiii- 
ing  witli — 

"Ob,  talk  not  loma  ofananragnatln  itaTr ,' 

iiM  alone  suffice  to  prove  that  his  love  of  fame  liac] 
itti  wjuroe  and  its  sole  gra.tific:ition  in  his  heart, 
eee  clianniiig  verses  end  thus : — 


)th 


lU. 


•Oil  fiaKt— if  I  n'er  look  dalig^t  in  thy  pnigoi, 
'Twavltaslbr  lliu  niltuaf  thf  htgh-wiuniliot;  plinuK«, 
lliui  to  see  the  bright  oya  of  the  dciir  imp  iliiicovcr 
She  tbotiglit  lliai  I  wtu  Dot  onn'orlhy  to  Ioto  bet. 


IT. 


"  TZfTK  chipfly  1  RoiijiVit  thco,  fherr.  only  T  rmiiiil  Ibco : 
Hrr  xlmio  mu  (1i«  best  ul'  tUe  n.y»  that  snrroiiuj  iIh*; 
Wlii-n  it  ([ttTklvd  (iVr  nugbt  tbnt  uns  bn'gbt  in  mj  tiory, 
I  knrw  it  wns  Invp,  ftiid  I  f«lt  it  uru  ieIotv." 

Some  days  before  netting   out  for  Genoa,  while 

Valkiiig    in  llie   gsirden   with    Countess   G ,  he 

went  into  a  retrospective  view  of  his  mode  of  life  in 

Knglnnd.     8he,  on  hearing  how  he  pa«»e<l  his  time 

Bfci  London,  perceiving  what  an  animated  existence  it 

^■IriiA,  so  full  of  variety  and  od-upation,  showed  some 

^^nra  lest  his  stay  in  Itftly,  leading  such  a  peaceful, 

^jetired,  concentrated  sort  of  life,  away  fVom  the  po- 

^pitical  arena  prenented  by  his  own  country,  might 

outail   too  great  a  sacrifice  oflenHl   on  the  altar  of 

Hfte<'li<m.      "Oh,   no,"   aiid    bo,  "1    regret  ri'ithing 

^-belonging  to  that  great  woriil,  where  all  is  artificial, 

Bithere  one  cannot  Hvc  to  oneself,  where  one  is  obliged 

to  lie  too  much  occupied  with  wliat  othent  think,  and 

to<J  little  with    what  wo  ouglit  to  think   ourselves. 

r-Wbal  iibould  1  have  done  theru  ?     Made  wme  oppo- 
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Bition  Hi^eeclies  iu  the  Houws  of  Lords,  tltot  would  not 
have  iiroduccd  any  good,  Bince  tlie  prevailing  policy 
16  not  mine.  Been  obliged  to  frequent,  witJiout  pleii- 
sure  or  profit,  society  that  ntdis  me  not.  Have  had 
more  trouble  in  keeping  and  expressing  my  inde- 
pendent opinions.  I  should  not  have  met  you.  .  .  . 
Ah, well!  lamniuchbetterpleawed toknowyou.  What 
ifl  tliere  in  the  woi'M  worth  a  true  afTection  7  Nothing. 
And  if  I  had  to  begin  over  again,  I  would  Btil!  do 
what  I  have  done."  When  Ijord  Byron  thus  nn- 
foldod  the  treasures  conccAled  in  hit;  hejirt,  his  coun- 
tenance spoke  quite  as  much  as  his  words. 

It  was  at  this  same  period  that  he  wrote  in  his 
drama  of '  Weruor  :' — 

"  Olorj-'ii  pillow  ii  but  fMOcMt 
If  Iavc  lay  not  <la«m  bla  Axok  tlimh" 

And  now,  to  mta  up,  let  us  say  that,  after  having 
considered  Loi-d  Uyi'on  not  only  in  his  actions,  and 
their  niont  apparent  motives;  not  only  in  the  cxorciae 
of  all  hiri  faculties,  and  in  his  eentimenta  sincerely 
cxpresBod,  but  that,  having  likewise  ooufronted  him 
with  all  the  forms  of  self-love,  it  is  impossible  for  m 
to  ece  aught  else  in  him  but  tliat  legitimate  pride 
belonging  t^)  great  souls,  and  the  noble  paeeion  for 
glory — ecnlimentw  muted  in  him  with  the  peculiar 
feature  of  being  under  control  of  his  affoctiona.  Thus, 
then,  when  the  day  came  tliat  he  was  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  his  afTections,  not  only  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  but  also  in  the  name  of  hia  love  for  glory, 
which  was  already  a  virtue,  since  he  only  desired  and 
sought  it  lo  become  «  l»eiie(actor  of  mankind ;  then, 
by  this  udw  sacrifice,  and  by  tliut  even  of  life,  his 
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noble  piiHsioii  for  glorr  attained  to  t)ie  height  of  a 

EUitne  virtue. 
Although  our  impartial  exaraination  of  Lord  Byrou'a 
olte  end  really  in  demonstrating  their  al>sence,  let 
us  beware  nevertheless  of  raising  him  alwvc  humanity 
by  asserting  tliat  he  had   none.     La   liruyere  thus 

KumK  ii|)  his  portrait  of  thft  great  ('oudc': — "A  man 
^ho  was  true,  mnpU,  and  mof/tianimom,  caul  in  ichatn 
ojii}/  the  smiilfesl  virtues  were  tvantinff."     This  fine  sen* 
teuoe  may  partly  !ii>p!y  to  Lonl  Byr(»ii  also.     Only, 
to  be  juat,  we  must  substitute  the  singular  for  the 
plaral.     And  instead  of  declitriug  that  the  leeaer  vir- 
tues were  wanting  iu  him,  we  must  say  tme  of  tlie 
■smaller  virtuca    Iu  truth,  ho  had  not  that  prudence 
wlijcli  proposes  for  our  supreme  end  the  preservation 
of  our  prosperity,   fortune,  popuhtrity,  tramjuilHty, 
health — in  a  woid,  of  all  our  goods — and  which  cou- 
stitutee  Epicurean  wisdom.     But  tliiH  virtue  in  really 
Bbo  mixed  up  with  personality  and  egotism,  that  one 
^Tnay  hesitate  ere  granting  it  the  rank  of  a  virtue; 

imd  we  ought  not  to  Ikj  astonished  if  it  were  wanting 
n  Lord  Byron,  for  it  can  with  difficulty  be  found 
laited  to  great  sensibility  of  heart  and  great  gene- 
wity  of  character.  Nevertheless,  had  he  posse»«jd 
t,  hia  lite  might  have  been  much  happier.  Had  he 
poaBMsed  it,  instead  of  devoting  his  revenue  auti  all 
his  literary  gains  to  friends,  diwipiwiutt^d  authors, 
and  unfortunates  of  all  kinds,  be  would  have  kept 
them  for  himself;  and  thus  he  might  have  been  able 
to  brave  almost  all  the  storms  of  his  sad  year  of 
married  life,  when  bis  annoyances  were  greatly  in- 
creased bv  the  embarrassed  state  of  his  affairs.  Had 
possessed  this  prudence,  be  would  imt  in  his  boyii^h 
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Batire  have  attaclted  m  many  powerful  pereous,  nor,  at 
a  later  ])onod,  would  he  liave  mjule  to  himsell'  idol«  of 
truth  and  justice.  He  would  have  spared  the  powers 
that  he,  and  respected  national  prejiidicoB,  in  order  not 
to  draw  down  on  his  own  head  so  much  rancour  and 
calumny ;  he  would  not  hiivc  given  a  hold  to  slander, 
nor  suffered  himself  to  bo  insulted  by  being  ideuliiiotl 
with  the  heroea  of  hia  poems;  he  would  not  have 
comproniiacd  his  fine  health  by  an  andiorJte'H  rej^roeii ; 
be  would  not  have  depreciated  himself;  he  would 
have  extended  to  hiniHelf  the  indulgence  with  which 
he  know  so  well  how  to  cloak  the  faidts  of  others,  and 
instead  of  confiding  to  indiscreet  companions,  as  sub- 
jects for  curiosity  and  study,  advenlurea  Momim-hat 
strange,  and  the  usual  routine  of  juvenile  follies,  he 
would  have  profited  by  the  system  ao  current  in  our 
day  of  satisfying  inclinations  silently  and  covertly; 
lastly,  and  al«ove  all,  he  would  not  have  married  Miss 
Milbank. 

All  these  reproaches  are  well  foimded.  But  if  wo 
may  say  with  rciison  that  he  wanted  prudence  for  hit 
own  inlercBl»t,  wc  ought  at  the  same  time  to  add  t/uit 
fie  nffirer  traiited  it  _/wr  ?/ic  inlfirv-^ta  of  ffthtre.  Did  wo 
not  see  him,  even  in  earliest  youth,  bum  wi-itings,  or 
abstain  from  writing,  through  excels  of  delicacy  nud 
fear  of  wounding  his  neighbours  ? 

"  I  have  burned  my  novel  and  my  comedy,"  mid  he 
in  1813.  "  After  all,  I  see  that  the  pleasure  of  buru* 
ing  oneself  is  as  gre-at  as  that  of  printing.  These  two 
works  ought  not  to  have  been  published.  I  fell  too 
much  into  realities;  itoroc  persons  would  have  been 
iWMrTnuwt/,  and  others  susfixtfif." 

When  he  wnt  Murray  bis  stanxits  tii  the  Po,  he 
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forbade  him  to   print  it,  bocauso  it  gave  iutimato 
■  details. 

H      riis  ^eateKt  fear  at  Pitta  and  Genoa  was  lc«t  the 
Hi]cwspa})ers  ehoutd  liavo  spoken  of  liig  feeliDgs  for 

■the  Countess  G . 

H  But,  without  seeking  other  examples,  it  suffices 
to  glance  at  hiK  conduct  in  Greece,  where  his  pru- 
dence formed  matter  of  asloiiislnnowt  to  everybody. 
■Monsieur  Tricotipi,  the  best  historian  of  the  war  of 
HGreek  in(le[>eiiden(%,  has  rendered  him  the  most  oom- 
■pletc  justice  on  tin's  head. 

H      Let  us  tlien  t<um  up  by  raying  that,  contrary  to 

Bwbat  is  foimd   in  most,  even  virtuous  men,  Lord 

■Byron  posse«Hed   great  and   stiblime  virtues   in  tlie 

higlieat  degree,  and  the  lesser  ones  only  in  a  secondary 

dt^^ree.     As  to  his  faults,  it  is  evident  they  al\  sprang 

from  his  excellent  (]u»litie!).     Kndowcd  with  all  kinds 

tof  genius,  except  the  one  of  calculating  his  perstmal 
interest^  he  failed  in  different  ways  to  discharge  his 
duty  towards  himself;  and  though  he  only  harmed 
himself  by  his  want  of  prudence,  yet  wa«  he  cruelly 
punished  for  it  by  sorrows,  regrets,  and  even  by  a 
&lally  premature  death. 
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LORD  BYRON  B  MARRIAGE  AND  ITS  COXSKQUENCI-X. 

Lord  Btrok'h  marria^  exercised  such  a  deplontble 
influence  over  bis  destiny,  that  it  is  impo^ible  to 
Kpealc  of  it  succinctly,  and  without  entering  into 
details;  for  (his  one  great  midfortnne  proved  the 
frtiitfal  Ronroe  of  all  otbere. 

If  we  wL-re  jwnnitted  to  believe  that  Providence 
Bometimes  abandons  men  here  below  to  the  inHueuee 
of  an  evil  geniua,  we  might  well  conceive  thin  baneful 
iutervention  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron's  conjugal 
union,  nitd  all  the  circnmstancen  that  leil  to  it. 

It  was  but  a  few  months  after  having  returiiod 
from  bis  travels  in  the  East,  that  Lord  Ltyron  pub- 
lished his  firet  cantos  of  •  Childe  Harold,'  and  obtained 
triumpliH  as  an  orator  in  the  Hou^  of  Lords.  Pre- 
senting himHelf  thus  for  the  first  lime  to  the  public, 
surrounded  by  all  tlio  pi-cHtige  belonging  to  a  haii<lsome 
person,  rank,  and  yoath, — in  a  word,  with  such  an 
asHemblage  of  qualities  as  are  seldom  if  ever  found 
united  in  one  person— he  immediately  liecame  the 
idol  of  England.  The  enemies  created  by  bis  Iwyish 
eatire,^and  augmented  by  the  Jealousy  liis  success  could 
not  fail  to  cause,  now  hid  themselves  like  those  vilo 
insects  that  slink  back  into  tlieir  holes  on  the  first 
appt;arance  of  the  sun's  rays,  ready  to  creep  out 
again  when  fogs  and  darkness  return.  LiWng  then 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  world,  in  thecloscBt  intimacy 
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with  many  of  the  fair  sex,  ami  witnessing  the  small 
amonnt.  of  wedded  hapjHiie-ss  enjoyed  by  nriHtocratie 
couples  witlitn  liisohBervatidu,  intending  also  to  wing 
his  flis-ht  eventuallv  towards  climes  more  in  tinisuu 
witli  his  tastes,  lie  no  longer  felt  that  attraction  for 
marriage  which  lie  had  expcrienetd  in  boyhood  (like 
most  yonths),  and  he  said,  quite  serionsly,  that  it"  his 
cousin,  Gcoi^e  ByTrm,  would  marry,  he,  t)n  iiis  part, 
would  willingly  engage  not  to  enter  into  wedlock. 
But  his  frienils  saw  with  regret  that  his  eyes  were 
Ktill  staking  through  EngHah  clouds  tin?  blue  skies  of 
the  l^t;  aud  that  he  was  kept  in  a  peipotual  agita- 
tion by  the  fair  onee  who  would  cast  themfielTOs 
athwart  his  ]Kith,  throwing  themselveii  at  his  head 
when  not  at  liia  t'ect.  ^'aiuly  did  he  distort  himself, 
give  himself  nut  to  the  public  as  a  true  '  Childo 
Ilarohl,'  nwlign  himself;  his  friends  knew  that*  his 
heart  was  overflowing  witli  twnderness,  and  they  could 
not  thus  be  duped,  [f  he  had  wished  to  cull  xome 
flowers  idly,  for  the  sake  of  scattering  their  leaves  to 
the  breexe,  as  youth  so  often  does,  this  ifort  of  nmu»j- 

^faent  would  have  been  ditlieult  for  him,  for  the  Bne 
ladies  of  his  choice,  if  onoe  they  snccoeded  in  insjiiring 
him  with  Rome  kind  of  tender  feeling,  faiitened  ihera- 
Helves  upon  him  in  buch  a  pasuionati?  way  tliat  his 
freedom  became  greutly  shackled,  and  they  generally 

ftnded  by  making  the  public  the  conlidantc  of  their 
secret. 

Lord  Byron  had  some  adventures  that  broaghi  him 
annoyance  and  grief.  Thoy  made  hicn  fall  into  low 
spirits, — a  sort  of  moral  apathy  and  indifference  for 
everything.  His  best  friends,  and  the  wiwfit  amongst 
lem,  thought  tJiat  the  surottt  way  of  settling  him  in 
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EnpjUml,  ami  getting  him  out  of  the  j^rnjics  into 
whicli  hv  vtm  heing  driiggetl  by  female  entliiisiaitro, 
woiiltl  be  for  him  to  marry,  and  they  iidvised  hira  to 
it  pertinaciously.  Lord  Hyron,  ever  docile  to  the 
voice  of  affoctiori,  did  not  repel  the  amnseU  given, 
but  he  made  them  well  understand  tliHt  he  Khoald 
m»rry  from  rea«iOii  rather  tltati  choice  ;  and  the  letter 
be  wrote,  when  Moore  insisted  on  his  choosing  a 
certain  beautiful  girl  of  noble  birth,*  well  cxplaiuft 
hit)  whole  Mate  of  mind  at  this  tJmu  : — 

"  I  U'lievti,"  Hniii  lie,  "  that  you  think  I  have  not 
been  quite  fair  with  that  AlpJm  and  Omcgn  of  l>eAuU' 
with  whom   you  would  willingly  have  united  xae. 

Had  Tjady ap[>eared  to  wish  it,  I  would  have 

gone  on,  and  very  possibly  married  with  the  same 
indifft-'renoe  which  hue  frozen  over  the  Black  Sea  of 
almost  all  my  [>aK«Jons.  It  is  that  very  indilfL-renoe 
which  makes  me  so  uncertain  and  npfwirently  capri- 
cious. It  iti  not  eageniesA  of  new  pursuits,  but  that 
nolhing  im|>rcs8es  me  fuffici^iiUt/  to  fee.  I  do  not  feci 
dinguiitcd,  but  tumply  indiifereni  to  almost  all  excite- 
ments; and  the  proof  of  this  ia  that  olistacica,  the 
slightest  even,  stop  me.  This  can  hardly  be  timiditv, 
fur  I  have  done  uorae  imprudent  tliingu,  too,  in  mv 
Ume;  and  in  almost  all  cases  oppositiou  is  s  stiinuhtH. 

•  "  III  iwuc  of  Um  i«nwuii  lie  wimiiw!,"  my*  Umh^  "dlJ  1  inert  witii  * 
uuioui>f<|v*li(ii>  (o  vrcl!lill«d  lo  aaceMd  b  tlio  lUOoult  uak  ot  vinaim 
iiiin  into  fidelll;  Mil  liAppincaa  m  in  tlie  ImIj  la  qnwiicn.  Combtning 
bcMiitj  of  tba  LlgfacM  ordnr  willi  h  tuiiid  iul«llig«nl  uid  ii^^notui,  having 
}uM  InralOR  aDOOEh  lo  give  rvliiirtneiil  to  b«r  (mI«,  ud  br  tea  towb 
tuur  to  make  pretciKinns  to  iMniin)^:  with  h  («uidui  Kpiril  |iroiid  u 
Lunl  Huron's  ''"I'  iitiuwiii^  it  tmly  in  «  ilclicatv  f^MMitf  vt  spirit,  % 
f«miBiiie  ki^-niitidMlMM,  which  viniilil  tuvK  M  her  to  totoal*  the  dtlicU 
of  her  liuiteiid  in  ooniidenlicui  o(  his  nublo  qiikliijei  nod  bi*  x'^^i  •'■' 
even  to  mcrilioc  uUntly  her  own  htppines*  n>tb«<i  Ihno  riokts  Um  tih 
qmiuibility  hi  wliioh  Rhc  Rtood  pledgdd  to  th?  uurld  for  hit." 


AND  ITS  CONSBQUKNCEB. 

In  this  circuintitftnee  it  is  not;  if  a  straw  were  in  my 
way  I  conld  not  stoop  to  pick  it  np.  I  have  sent  you 
this  long  tirade,  becaimo  I  would  ijul  h:ive  you  HUppoee 
that  I  have  been  txifiiug'  designedly  with  you  or 
others.  If  you  think  so,  in  the  name  of  St.  Hubert 
(the  patron  of  antlers  and  Imuters)  let  me  be  inanied 
ma  of  hand,  I  ilont  rare  to  whom,  so  it  amuses  any- 
bodv  elw,  and  don't  interfere  with  me  much  in  the 
daytime." 

iJnt  that  to  wliicli  Lord  Byron  most  H»!pire<l  wae 
always  to  wing  liis  fliglit  to  brighter  skies. 

"  Your  climutti  killw  me,"  he  wrote  to  Hodgson, 
directly  after  hie  return  from  the  East.  And  then 
again,  "  My  incli nations  and  my  health  make  me 
wish  to  leave  tlngland ;  neither  my  habil«  nor  con- 
stitution are  improved  by  your  customs  or  your 
climate-  I  shall  Hnd  employment  in  making  myself 
a  f^nod  Oiieutal  scholar.  I  shall  buy  a  mansion  in 
one  of  the  fairest  ishmd.s,  and  describe,  at  intervals, 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  lOaBt." 

IjOuI  liyruii  wrote  tliia  before  he  bad  attained  great 
celebrity ;  but  this  did  not  change  either  his  senti- 
ments or  bis  tastes.  Notwithstanding  tliu  embarrass- 
ments arising  from  the  legacy  left  him  by  his  great 
uncle,  and  which  were  principally  caused  by  the 
action  brought  against  liun  on  account  of  the  illegal 
sale  of  the  Itoclidalc  mines  (a  suit  which  Lord  Byron 
gained,  but  tlie  expenses  of  which  were  ruinous),  he 
was  nevertheless  sudicienlly  rich  to  live  at  ease,  to 
let  his  needy  friends  enjoy  the  profits  arising  irom 
his  works,  and  to  allow  himself  acts  of  beneficence 
and  generosity  that  wen.'  tlie  joy  »f  his  hoflrt.  And 
vhenlte  had  done  all  that,  he  stilt  found  that  he  could 
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not  spend  tho  surplus  in  England  aceording  to  his 
tastes.  After  the  death  of  his  mother,  no  longer 
bound  by  his  promise  to  her  of  not  BcUing  Ncwetead, 
he  resolved  on  effecting  the  sale  so  as  to  settle  his 
affairs  definitively.  The  enle  h»ving  failctl,  tli« 
forfeit  brought  him  in  25,000^. ;  and  he  wrote  to 
Mo<)iv,  in  September,  1814  ; — 

**I  sliall  know  to-morrow  whether  a  circumstance, 
of  im])ortanoe  enough  to  change  all  my  plana,  will 
occur  or  not^*  If  it  does  not,  I  am  off  for  Italy  next 
month. 

"I  have  a  few  thouttand  pouridM  which  I  can't  spend 
after  my  own  heart  in  this  climate,  and  ao  I  ahaJI  go 
back  to  the  south.  Hobhouse,  I  think  and  Iiojw,  will 
go  witJi  me;  but  whether  he  will  or  not,  I  shall.  I 
want  to  see  Tenice  and  the  Alps,  and  Parmesan 
che(;ses,  and  look  at  the  couHttt  of  Greece,  or  rather 
Kpintii,  from  Italy  as  I  once  did,  or  fancied  I  did,  that 
of  Italy,  when  off  Corfu." 

A  f«w  days  before  writing  this  letter,  his  evil 
deathly  had  led  him  to  take  a  step  lat»l  to  all  his 
future  happinCMi. 

A  person,  fur  whom  he  entertained  both  afFcction 
and  deference,  obser\'tng  one  day  how  unaeltled  he 
appoai-ed  in  his  state  of  mind  and  ]>roject8  for  the 
future,  again  reiterated,  with  more  earuestneas  tlian 
ever,  the  advice  to  marry. 

After  long  (liscussions  Ijord  Byron  promised  to  do 
BO.  But  who  should  be  the  object  of  his  choice  ?  A 
young  lady  was  named  who  seemed  to  poeecM  all  tl>e 
qualities  requisite  for  giving  happiness  in  marriage. 

*  This  clrcumfelaiim  wns  his  ]>ivt<c«al  fur  MiMHUl«nk;  irciihftll  wet 
fmeiitly  how  It  fawl  Mlien  ]>la«o. 


«ni_ 
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AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

3rd  Byrou,  ou  his  sido,  suggested  Miss  Milbaiik, 
'with  whom  he  was  theu  in  correspondc-iice.  She  was 
^*  niece  of  Lady  Melbourne,  who  Lad  thought  of  this 

lion  a  year  before ;  a  circuiuKtauce  wliicli  probably 
decided  Lord  Byron's  preference,  for  he  liked  Lady 

[elbourne  very  much. 

_Pu  hearing  Miss  Milbank's  name  his  friend  pro- 

with  grt-at  energy,  begging  him  to  remark, 

smongHt  other  •things,  that    MIhh  Milbank    had  no 

stual  fortune,  that  his  affairs  were  too  much  emhar^ 
'^rasBcd  for  Iiira  to  be  able  to  marry  a  woman  without 

Jioney,   and    moreover    that    iiiBn   Milbank    was  a 
Cflmed  lady,  a  hluestocking,  who  oould  not  posaibly 
suit  him.     Kver  docile  to  the  voice  of  friendship, 
>rd  Byi-ori  yielded,  and  allowed  hia  friend  to  write 
proposal  to  the  other  lady.     Soon  after  a  negative 
answer  arrived,  one  moniing,  tliat  the  two  friends 
Bivere  together. 

B    "  You  see,"  said  Lord  Byron,  "  that  after  all  it  is 

^^Iins  Milbank  I  am  1o  marry ;  I  shall  write  to  her!" 

He  did  so  immediately ;  and    when  tlie  letter  was 

finished,  his  Iriend  feeling  more  and  more  oppoKed  to 

such  a  choiee,  took  it  from  him.    After  having  read 

I  it,  ho  exclaimed  : — 
,     "  Truly,  thiH  letter  is  eo  charmiitg  that  it  \s  a  pity 
jfbr  it  not  to  go.     I  never  read  a  better  effusion." 
f  Then  go  it  ehall,"  replied  Lord  Byron,  who  sealed 
and  Bent  it  off,  thun  fiigning  his  own  misfortune  ! 

We  have  said  that  he  was  in  oorrespondoucc  with 
Miss  Milbank.  This  is  how  lie  had  made  her  ac- 
quaintance. 

Two  years  previously,  at  a  London  'oinfe,  he  »w 
ffiitting  in  the  corner  of  a  sofa  a  young  girl  whoae 
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simplicily  of  drew  inHdu  lusr  look  t»  if  she  belonged 
to  a  loas  c-ltivatcd  iXMitioii  (liaii  mo«t  of  tlie  oilier  girlo 
in  tlie  room;  Moori^  totd  liim,  liowevor,  tlmt  slie  was 
A  Hob  lieireflB,  Miw  Milbnnk,  and  tJtat  if  h<a  would 
marry  h«r  she  might  help  him  to  i-cHtorc  tlm  old 
Abbey  of  Newstead.  Her  modest  look,  in  striking 
GontrtUit  n-itli  the  HtitlnL-m  and  formality  common  to 
the  aristocracy,  interested  Lord  Bvron.  He  had  him- 
self  introdiiot>d,  aii<l  some  time  after  ended  by  asking 
her  to  miu-ry  him.  Uin  pro{>iisal,  from  mntivett  that 
Could  not  wounil  him,  was  not  accepted  then.  But 
a  year  later  Mian  Milhauk  testified  tbe  desire  of 
entering  into  corre^>ondence  with  him.  Thus  the 
ground  wah  pre|>ared.  When  he  tmnt  his  letter  with 
a  fresh  propowfti,  it  was  aooepted  all  the  more  eagerly 
Uiat  a  re{K>rt  had  l>e«n  s)>n.-ad  of  his  wishing  to  marry 
a  young  and  hctintiful  Irish  girl,  which  did  not  plean 
Wtss  Milbank,  Iler  answer  was  couched  in  very 
fluttering  terms,  and  the  fatal  marriage  waa  thus 
decided  on.  This  was  perhaps  the  only  time  in  \as 
life  that  Lord  Byron  <lid  not  follow  the  ooiinseU  of 
friendBhip.  It  would  indeed  eeem  an  if  an  evil  genine 
had  taken  possession  of  hiu  will.  Warnings  were 
not  wanting ;  but  lie  refused  to  listen  to  them.  "  If 
you  ha\'e  anything  to  my  againnt  my  dedsion," 
wrote  he  to  Moore,  in  liis  usiitd  jesting  way,  after  tlie 
marriage  Imd  been  agreed  on,  "  1  l)eg  you  t4>  tay  it. 
My  I'eaolve  is  taken,  so  positively,  fixed,  and  irre- 
vocably, tliat  I  (Sin  very  well  listen  to  reason,  ainee 
now  it  can  do  me  no  more  harm." 

And  so  he  married  Miss  Milbank  three  mouths 
afterwards.  During  tlie  interval  between  tlie  promise 
exchanged  and  tJio  cerernvny  concluded,  Lord  ByroB 
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»w  his  betrothed  frequentiy.  Had  he  no  wammg, 
no  inspiratinri  from  his  {rood  genius  during  all  that 
Eime  ?  Had  lie  no  i'tjir  of  (ioeli  pt-rfeetion  ?  Did 
he  not  feel  that  a  faultless  coat  of  mail,  like  hers, 
migrht  HO  have  proBBed  upon  her  heart,  that  uo  puioe 
wOTild  be  loft  giving  earnest  of  life?  Might  not 
tendern«i«»,  piety,  indiitgence,  forbearance,  the  most 
amiable  anil  sublime  virtues  l*long-iiig  to  a  Christian 
'woman,  have  tJieir  plaei;  filled  in  the  breast  of  this 
periect  creature  by  another  kind  of  Bubljmily  ?  and 
was  it  not  very  popstble  that  she  wonld  increase  by 
one  the  number  of  Iboso  elmste  wives  wlio  judges 
condemn,  pnnish,  and  never  forgive  anything  that 
docs  not  enter  into  the  category  of  tliar  virtues,  or* 
rather  of  the  eingle  virtne  tliey  practise,  and  imder 
shadow  of  which  they  consider  themselves  able  to 
diapeuse  with  all  others?  Did  he  not  fear  that  the 
profonnd  mathematical  knowledge  of  that  learned 
person  might  have  slightly  deadened  her  heart  and 
gi'ieti  a  dogmatic  lone  to  lier  mind,  of  which  he 
doubtle^  with  hr»  usual  penetration  8Ui?pected  the 
narrowness,  likely  to  render  its  science  pernicious 
to  the  heart?  All  this  is  easily  to  bo  believed,  when 
we  see  how  prc-occnpied  he  was  before  marriage. 

*'  At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Deoembcr^ 
being  called  up  to  town  by  business,  I  had  oppor- 
tnnitiee,  from  l»eing  a  good  deal  in  my  noble  friend's 
sooioty,  of  observing  the  state  of  his  mind  and 
feelings  imder  the  prospect  of  Ihe  important  cliauge 
he  was  now  alwtut  to  undergo ;  and  it  was  with  paia 
I  ftwind  that  tboae  aangtiine  hopes  with  which  I  had 
some-times  looked  forward  to  the  happy  influence  ef 
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marriage,  id  winnitig  him  over  to  tlie  brighter  and 
better  side  of  life,  were,  by  a  view  of  all  the  circiim- 
stancen  of  hU  present  destiny  considerably  diminished. 
While,  at  the  same  time,  not  a  few  doubts  and  mis- 
(jrivings,  which  had  never  liefore  so  strongly  occurred 
to  me,  with  rogJird  to  his  own  fitness,  under  any 
circumstances,  tor  the  matrimonial  tic,  filled  me 
altogether  with  a  degree  of  foi-ebodiug  anxiety  as  to 
his  fate,  which  the  unfortunate  events  that  followed 
but  too  fully  justified." 

Lord  Byron  might  still  have  avoided  this  mi»- 
furtune  by  giving  up  marriage;  but  the  die  was  cast. 
His  evil  genius  presented  him  with  do  other  alter- 
native tlian  to  ruBh  on  to  the  catatttrophe. 

We  must  add  that  if,  unfortunately,  the  halo  of 
perfection  su|)pose(l  to  encircle  the  heiress  wa«  calcu- 
kttid  to  timke  him  tremble,  it  was  also  of  a  nature  to 
flatter  his  self-tovo.  This  reputation  was,  iti  the  eyes 
of  Mo<.)re,  the  principal  cause  of  his  preference  for 
Miss  Milbank.  However  that  may  be,  in  the  last 
days  of  December,  accompanied  by  his  friwud  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  he  set  out  for  Scaham,  the  residence  of 
Sir  Ralph,  Miss  Milhank's  fatlier.  And  on  the 
morning  of  the  2nd  of  January,  surrounded  by 
visions  uf  the  past,  by  gloomy  forebodings,  haviDg  in 
his  hand  the  fatal  ring  tliat  liad  been  dog  up  id  \m 
garden  at  tlie  moment  whcu  Miss  Milbank'ti  consent 
an-ived ;  with  a  beating  heart,  and  eyes  all  diiSKy, 
thut  would  have  made  him  draw  bock,  if  his  honour 
had  not  been  too  far  engaged,  Lord  Byron  advanced  ^ 
towards  the  altar.  Kruiu  that  fatal  day,  if  bis  star  of  ^| 
glory  did  not  cease  to  shine,  or  even  if  it  eltune  mom  " 
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brightly  seen  througl)  tlie  atmoaphoro  of  mierortunc, 
ueverthel«S9  repose  and  lasting  happiness  were  gone 

^   for  him. 

I  An  heiress  for  a  wife,  but  who  bad  no  actual 
fortune,  n«tuniH_v  forced  him  into  great  expenaes, 
that  soon  went  beyond  his  resource*.  His  creditors, 
lured  by  the  riohes  said  to  belong  to  Miss  Milbank, 
came  down  upon  liim,  as  if  the  wile's  fortune  oould 
be  used  to  pay  tlic  Imsband's  debts. 

His  marringe  bad  taken  place  in  January,  and 
already,  in  October,  be  was  obliged  to  sell  his 
litirary.  Shortly  afterwards  his  furniture  was  seized, 
and  he  had  to  undergo  humiliations,  all  the  mora 
keenly  felt,  that  they  were  quite  unmerited,  since  his 
debts  were  inlierited  with  the  projiorty.  Lord  Byron 
— who  had  a  ix-al  liorTOr  of  debt — with  his  spirit  of 
justice,  moderate  desireR,  simple  tastes,  detached  as 
he  was  from  material  enjoymcnte,  and  even,  perhaps, 
through  pride,  wmild  never  have  fallen  into  such 
embarrassments  if  he  liad  remained  manarried.  In- 
deed, his  creditors  were  patiently  awaiting  the  sale 
of  some  property.  Besides,  he  was  rich  enough  while 
unmarried ;  he  could  exercise  liospitality,  travel  in 
goo<]  style,  not  even  keep  for  lumself  the  produce  of 
his  works,  and,  above  all,  never  rofuso  to  perform 
works  of  chaiity  and  benevolence.  He  wrote  to  one 
of  bis  friends  before  marriage  that  bis  aduirs  were 
about  to  be  !*tt1e<l,  tliat  he  oould  live  comfortably 
in  England,  and  buy  a  priudpality,  if  he  wialied,  iu 
Turkey. 

Thus,  then,  maniage  alone  drew  upon  him  this 
new  disaster,  which  he  raust  have  felt  severely,  and 
which,  donbtlewf:,  led  liitn  to  make  ix-Ucctions  tittle 
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favoorable  to  the  tie  so  fntally  oontnicted.  Then  it 
was  that  fae  woatd  have  required  to  meet  with  kind- 
ncBfl,  indiiljteiioe,  and  peace  at  home ;  thus  supported, 
his  heart  would  have  endured  ei'erything. 

Instead  of  that,  what  did  ho  find  7  A  wonuui 
whose  jealousy  waa  extreme,  who  liad  her  own 
settled  way  of  Hviug,  and  was  unflinching  in  her 
ideaa;  who  united  a  conviction  of  her  own  wisd»iui  to 
perfect  ignoranoe  of  the  human  heart,*  all  the  whtlo 
&ncying  that  she  knew  it  so  well ;  who,  far  from 
consenting  Ut  modify  her  hahitK,  would  fain  have 
imposed  thorn  on  others.  In  short,  a  woman  who 
bad  nothing  in  common  with  him,  who  wad  unable  to 
understand  him,  or  to  find  the  road  to  his  heart  or 
mind ;  finally,  one  to  whom  forgivenees  eeentod  a 
weakness,  instead  of  a  virtiK>.  In  it,  then,  astonisliiug 
that  he  should  have  suffered  in  such  a  depressing 
atmoephcre ;  tliat  he  ahould  sometimes  liave  been 
irritable,  and  have  even  allowed  to  esca[>e  him  a 
few  words  likely  to  wound  the  susceptible  self-love 
of  his  wife  ? 

Lady  Byron  posseBsed  one  of  thoBo  minds  clever  at 
reasoning,  hut  weak  in  judgment;  that  can  reason 
much  without  being  rtawncAk,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
great  pliilosopbical  moralist  of  our  day  ;  one  of  tltose 
minds  that  act  as  if  life  were  a  problem  in  juria* 
prudence  or  geometry ;  wljo  ai^e,  distinguish,  and, 
by  dint  of  Byllogifiuis,  deceive  /AetnseUvs  IfamaUy. 
She  always  deceived  herself  in  this  way  abont  Lord 
Byron. 

When  she  was  in  the  family-way,  and  her  cou&te- 

*  **  iMiy  Byron,"  ttaA  hotd  B)tod  &!  Pisa, "  anil  Mr.  Mrdwiii  WLie  cud- 
liniiBlly  mtkinf  pwlniia  «l  me ;  nch  ««ia  mom  unlike  Uun  lhi>  aUwr.'* 
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meut  drnwinrr  near,  the  storm  ooiitiitiiod  trt  gather 
above  ber  husband's  head.  Ho  was  in  correspondence 
with  Moore,  Ihen  absent  from  Ijondon.  Moore's 
apprehensions  with  rcgnrd  1o  the  happiness  likuly  to 
i-esiilt  from  an  union  that  had  never  appeared  siut- 
able  in  his  eyes,  had,  nevertheless,  calmed  down  on  M 
rucciviu^  letter*!  from  Lord  Bynin  tlmt  oxpn«sed  ^> 
satisftiction.  Yet  during  the  first  (bys  of  what  is 
vulgnrly  tn'rmed  the  "  honeymoon,"  Lord  Byron  Miut 
Moore  some  very  melancholy  verses,  to  be  aet  to 
miiaic,  said  he,  and  which  begiu  thus  : — 


"  There  'b  iiot&  juy  ttie  world  can  gtvv  [ike  tliat  it  takes  atray." 

Moore  had  already  felt  some  vague  disquietude, 
ftud  ho  atiked  why  Ije  allowed  his  mind  to  dwyll  on 
ench  sorrowful  ideas?  Lord  Byron  replied  that  he 
had  wiitlen  Ihexe  verses  on  learning  the  death  of  a 
friend  of  his  childliood,  tlie  Duke  of  Domett,  and,  as 
his  KuliAoquent  letters  were  full  of  Jests,  Muore  liecame 
reaasQred.  Lord  li^Ton  said  he  was  happy,  and  )so 
he  really  was;  for  Lady  Hyron,  not  being  jealous 
then,  continued  to  be  gentle  and  amiable, 

"But  thene  indications  of  a  contented  heart  soon 
ceased.  His  mention  of  the  partner  of  his  home 
became  more  rare  and  formal,  and  tliere  was  obecrv- 
able,  I  thought,  thnnigh  somo  of  hiH  lutte»i,  a  feeling 
of  unquiet  and  weariness  that  brought  back  all  thoae 
gloomy  anticipations  which  1  had,  Irom  the  first,  felt 
regarding  his  fate." 

Above  all,  there  were  expressions  in  his  letters 
that  seemed  of  sad  augury.  For  inutanca,  iu  an- 
nouncing tliu  birth  of  hia  little  girl.  Lord  Byron  said 
that  he  wss  absorbed  iu  five  hundred  conlradictory 
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contemplations,  althongli  lio  had  only  one  single 
ohject  in  view,  which  would  probably  come  to 
nothing,  as  it  mostly  happens  witli  nW  we  denire : — 

"But  never  mind,"  he  said,  "as  somehody  eaya, 
'/(TT  the  Uue  sky  bends  wtr  aU.'  I  only  coald  be  glad 
if  it  bout  over  me  where  it  is  a  tittle  bluer,  like  the 
si^ish  top  of  Nue  Olyntf'is" 

On  reading  thia  letter,  dated  the  fith  of  January, 
full  of  aspirations  after  a  blue  sky,  Moore  was  struck 
with  the  tone  of  melancholy  per\'adirig  it ;  and, 
knowing  that  it  was  Lord  Byron's  luibit  when  under 
the  pressure  of  sorrow  and  uneanincj®,  to  seek  relief 
in  expree^g  his  yearnings  after  freedom  and  after 
other  cllme<i,  he  wrote  to  him  in  these  temu : — 

"  Do  }'ou  know,  my  dear  Byron,  there  was  some- 
thing in  your  last  letter — a  nort.  of  mystery,  as  well 
as  a  want  of  your  usual  elasticity  of  spiritii — which 
has  hung  upon  my  mind  unpleasantly  ever  since.  I 
long  to  be  near  you,  that  I  might  know  how  yoo 
really  look  and  feet,  for  thottu  letters  tell  nothing,  and 
one  word,  a  quattr  twcAt,  is  worth  whole  reams  of  cor- 
resjiondenoe.  But  only  do  tell  me  you  are  happier 
than  that  letter  haa  led  roe  to  fear,  and  I  shall  be 
satisfied." 

"  It  was,"  says  Moore,  "  only  a  few  weeks  after  the 
exchange  of  these  letters,  that  Lady  Hyron  look 
the  resolution  of  separating  from  him.  She  had  left 
London  at  the  end  of  .January,  on  a  visit  to  her 
parents,  in  Leicestershire,  and  Lord  Byron  was  to 
come  and  join  her  there  soon  after.  They  had 
parted  with  mutual  demonstrations  of  attachment 
and  of  good  understanding.  On  the  journey  Lady 
Byron    wrote  a  letter   to   her  huslxind,  uouclied    in 
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playful,  affectionate  language.  What,  theu,  must 
have  been  his  astonishment  when,  directly  after  her 
arrival  al  Kirby  Mallory,  her  father,  Sir  Ralph, 
wrote  to  tell  Lord  Byron  that  hia  daughter  was 
going  to  remain  with  them,  and  would  return  to 
him  no  more." 

This  unexpected  stroke  fell  heavily  upon  him. 
Tlic  pecuniary  embarraHsmonts  growing  up  since  his 
marriage  (for  he  had  already  undergone  eight  or 
niue  executions  in  his  own  house),  had  then  reached 
their  climax.  He  was  then,  to  use  his  own  energetic 
expree»ion,  alone  at  Aw  hearth,  hia  pmalAS  b-am/lred 
around;  and  then  was  he  also  condemned  to  reooivo 
the  unaccountable  intelligence  that  the  wife  who  had 
just  parte<l  from  liim  in  tlie  most  aflfcctionatc  manner, 
iad  abandoned  liim  for  ever. 

f  His  state  of  mind  cannot  be  told,  nor,  perhaps,  be 
unagined.  Still  he  describes  it  in  «ome  jMiBKages  of 
his  letters,  showing  at  the  same  time  the  firmness, 
dignity,  and  strength  of  mind  that  always  distin- 
guished him.  For  example,  he  wrote  to  Rogers,  two 
weeks  after  this  thiinderlx>lt  had  fallen  njwn  him:  —  ' 

*'  I  eball  lie  very  glad  to  see  you  if  you  like  to  call, 
"though  I  am  at  present  contending  with  the  *  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,"  some  of  which 
have  struck  me  &om  a  quarter  whence  I  did  not, 
indeed,  expect  them ;  but,  no  matter,  there  is  a 
'  world  ebiewhere,'  and  I  will  cut  my  way  through 
this  a*!  I  can.  If  you  write  to  Moore,  will  you  tell 
him  that  I  shall  answer  his  letter  the  moment  1  can 

uster  time  and  spirits. 

Ever  yours, 

Byron." 
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Tbiu  strength  of  mind  he  only  found  a  mmitli  after- 
wards, and  tbfti  he  wrote  to  him  : — 

"  I  have  uot  luiawered  your  letter  for  a  time,  and 
At  prettent  the  reply  to  it  might  extend  to  such  a 
length  that  [  shntl  delay  it  till  it  onn  be  made  iu 
person,  and  tlion  I  will  shorten  it  as  mucli  as  I  cttn. 
1  am  at  war  teiih  aU  ihe  world  and  my  ivi/<;  or,  rather, 
all  the  world  and  my  wife  are  at  war  with  niu,  and 
have  not  yet  crushed  me,  and  fltiall  not  cniflh  me, 
whatever  they  may  do.  I  dou't  know  that  in  the 
oourae  of  a  hair-breadth  exititenoe  I  was  ever,  at  tiomo 
or  abroad,  iu  u  KituiiUoii  so  completely  uprooted  of 
present  pleasure,  or  rational  hope  for  the  future,  as 
thia  time.  1  say  thiii  because  I  think  so,  and  feel  it. 
But  I  shall  not  sink  under  it  the  more  for  tliat  mode 
of  considering;  the  qiicstioii.  I  have  made  up  my 
miud. 

"  By  the  way,  however,  you  muet  not  holicve  all 
you  hear  on  tlie  subject;  but  don't  attempt  to  defend 
mo.  If  you  succeeded  in  tliat  it  would  Iw  a  mortjil, 
or  an  immortiii,  offence-  Who  can  bear  rcfutO" 
tion?"» 

And,  after  having  spoken  of  his  wife's  family,  he 
concludes  in  theite  terms: — 

"  ThoHe  who  know  what  k  going  on  my  that  the 
mysterious  cause  of  oor  domestic  misuiiderslaudingti 

is  a  Mrs.  C ,  now  a  kind  of  housekeeper  and  spy 

of  Lady  N ,  who  was  a  waflherwonuin  in  former 

days." 

Swayed  by  this  Idea,  ho  wont  ho  tiu*  then  in  his 
genuroHity  as  to  exonerate  his  wifo,  aud  accuse  him- 
self ;  whereupon  Moore  answered  that,  "  a/Uir  ttU-,  hu 

•  Moore,  UIUt  sisa. 
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misfortunes  lay  m  ike  choice  hv  had  made  of  a  wife, 
tehich  he  (Moore)  fiad  never  approved." 

liord  Byron  hastened  to  reply  that  he  was  wrong, 
and  that  Lftdj  Byrou's  conduct  while  with  him  had 
not  deserved  the  smallest  reproach,  giving  her,  at 
Uie  SHiite  time,  great  praitie.  Hut  thitt  answer,  which,' 
aooording  to  Moore, /*?r£»s  admiration  for  the  generous 
candour  of  him  wAo  wrote  ii,  while  adding  to  the  sadness 
and  stratt/fcnesa  of  the  whole  affair— 1\\\»  answer,  of 
such  extraordinary  generosity,  will  better  find  its 
place  elsewhere.  It  contains  exprewtions  Uiat  slion 
his  real  statu  of  soiil  under  tlie  cruel  circumstances: — 

*'  1  have  to  hattlc  with  all  kinds  of  unplcasantneas, 
including  private  and  pecuniary  difficulties,  Ac. 

"  .  .  ,  ,  It  is  iiotliing  to  bear  thu  privations  of 
adversity,  or,  more  properly,  ill-foi-tune,  hut  my 
pride  recoils  froni  its  mdtffnitiea.  However,  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  tliat  same  pride,  whicli  will,  I  tliink, 
be  my  buckler  through  everything.  If  my  heart  could 
have  been  broken,  it  would  have  been  so  years  ago, 
and  by  events  more  afUictitig  than  these.  ...  Do 
you  remember  the  lines  I  sent  you  early  Inst  year  ? 
I  don't  wish  to  claim  the  character  of  'Vates' 
tiie  prophet,  but  were  thoy  not  a  Uitle  prophetic  7 
I  mean  those  beginning:  'There's  not  a  joy  tlie 
world  can,'  <fec.  They  were  the  tniest,  though 
the  most  melancholy,  I  ever  wrote." 

To  this  letter  Mooro  answered  immediately  :■ — 

"  I  had  certainly  no  right  to  Faiy  anything  about 
the  unluckinesa  of  your  choice,  though  I  rejoice  now 
that  I  did,  as  it  has  drawn  from  you  a  tribute  which, 
however  unacconniible  and  mytitorious  it  renders  the 
whole  affair,  is  highly  honourable  to  both  parties. 
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What  I  mosnt  in  hinting  adouht  witli  respect  to  tli« 
object  of  your  selection,  did  not  imply  the  least  ini- 
peachment  of  that  perfect  amiableneas  which  the 
world,  I  iind,  by  common  consent,  allows  to  her. 
I  only  feared  that  ehe  might  have  been  too  perfect, 
too  jwecisfly  excellent,  U>o  matter-of-fact  a  jioragmi  for 
you  to  coalesce  with  comfortaUtf  ....  and  that 
a  pei-eon  whose  perfection  htmg  in  more  ea^ty  folds 
about  her,  whose  brightneiss  was  softened  down  by 
some  of  '  those  fair  defects  which  beat  conciliate 
love,'  would,  by  appealing  more  dependently  to  your 
protection,  have  stood  a  mucli  lietter  clmnoe  with 
your  good  nature.  All  these  suppositions,  however, 
I  have  been  led  into  by  my  intense  anxiety  tn 
acquit  you  of  anything  like  a  capricious  abandon- 
ment of  yo\ir  wife;  and,  totally  in  the  ditrk  as  I  am 
with  respect  to  all  but  the  fact  of  your  separation, 
you  cuuuot  conceive  the  solicitude— the  fearful  iioli- 
citode — with  which  I  look  forward  to  a  history  of 
the  traDsaction  from  your  own  lips  when  we  meet — 
a  history  in  which  I  am  sure  of  at  least  one  virtue, 
nmnly  candour." 

Those  who  knew  Lord  Byron,  gifted  aa  he  was 
with  so  much  that  seemed  to  render  it  impos^iblu 
for  any  woman  to  resign  herself  to  the  loes  of  his 
love ;  with  so  much  to  make  a  wife  proud  of  bearing 
his  name;  may  well  lu^k  what  strange  sort  of  nature 
Lady  Byron  could  have  puascsscd  to  act  as  she  did 
towards  him ;  and  whether,  if  she  really  married  out 
of  vanity  (as  Lord  Byron  one  day  told  ifedwin,  at 
Pisa),  and  her  heart  being  full  of  pride  only,  «he 
found  some  grt-ater  satisfaction  for  her  vanity  in 
the  courage  and  pei-severance  she  fancied  displayed 
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in  deserting  him.  But,  in  order  to  view  Iier  inex- 
plicable conduct  with  any  sort  of  indulgence,  we 
must  say  that  Lady  Byron  was  an  only  and  a  Bpoilt 
child,  a  nlave  to  fuIh,  to  hnbitii  and  idea»  as  iin- 
changiug  and  inflexible  as  the  flgiircs  idic  lo%*od  to 
study ;  that,  being  accustomed  to  the  comforta  of  a 
rich  house,  where  uhe  was  idoliiied,  she  could  not  do 
without  her  regular  comfortii,  so  generally  ap|>re* 
ciated  and  cunsidered  necessary  by  English  people. 
But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  satisfy  all  hor  tastea 
with  mathematical  regularity,  to  let  lier  keep  up  all 
her  habitti,  and,  above  all,  to  make  Lord  Byron  Rhare 
them  in  their  married  life.  In  Ihe  first  place,  Lord 
Byron,  who  was  naturally  un-English  in  taste,  had, 
moreover,  through  his  long  Htay  abroad,  given  up 
the  peculiarities  of  English  habits.  He  did  not  dine 
every  day,  and  when  he  did  it  was  a  ceuobite'H  meal, 
litUo  suited  to  the  taste  of  a  true  Englishmwi.  He 
break^L-^ted  on  a  cup  of  green  tea,  without  sugar,  and 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  wliich  was  swallowed  standing. 
The  comfortable  fireside,  the  iudispenBablc  roant  beef, 
and  the  regular  evening  tea,  were  not  appreciated  hy 
him;  and,  indeed,  it  wa^  a  real  [lain  to  him  to  see 
women  eat  at  all.  Not  one  of  his  young  wife's  habits 
was  shared  by  him.  He  did  not  think  his  soul  tost. 
by  going  to  bed  at  dawn,  for  he  iikcd  to  write  at 
night ;  or  by  doing  other  things  at  what  she  called 
irregular  horn's;  and  be  must  have  been  at  least 
astonished  on  hearing  himself  asked,  three  weeks 
after  marriage,  loAen  he  intetuled  t/ivmg  up  hix  versi- 
fyuty  hahit»  ?  " 

But  he  did  not  give  tliem  up ;  nor  could  he  have 
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done  so  had  lie  wUhed  it.  Lady  Byron  most  have 
flatterwl  liereolf  witli  the  idea  of  ruling  him,  of 
sliowiug  the  world  her  power  over  lior  hns^Biid. 
As  long  OB  their  resources  siillitred  for  a  lifo  of 
luxury,  both  partios  might  have  chcrisheit  illudon, 
Hiid  put  ofl'  reflection.  But  when  creditors,  attracted 
by  the  nam©  of  tJi«  wealthy  heiress — who  in  rcaUly 
had  uiily  brought  her  expoctatioua  witli  her — began 
to  pour  in,  and  that  pecuniary  cmbarrasHinent  and 
humiliatiorut  were  added  to  home  incompatibiliti«H, 
tlicu.  perhapK,  Lord  Byron  l>ecaiue  irritable  som^ 
times,  and  Lady  Byron  must  have  felt  mom  than 
ever  the  painful  abHonce  of  thoee  oomforts  whoee 
enjoyment  cause  mauy  othor  iinnoyanc««  to  be  for- 
gotten. She  must  often  hai-c  compared  her  life  thon, 
fid]  of  mortificati(uw,  and,  perhufwt,  of  mditude,  witli 
the  one  so  comfortable  and  agreeable  (for  her)  she 
formerly  led  at  Kirby  Mallory,  in  the  midst  of  her 
relatives.  Indued,  thoy  had  bpent  two  nionths  there, 
both  saying  they  were  happy;  for  at  thiu  period  of 
the  honeymodu,  Lord  Byron,  kind  as  he  was,  doubt- 
lent  yieldc-d  to  nil  the  caprices  and  Imbita  of  his 
hottta.  Nevertheless,  through  the  veil  of  his  cub- 
tomary  jertH  and  awuianoeH  to  ilnore  that  he  ww 
quite  satisfied,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  tirod  ho  waa, 
bow  little  the  life  at  Seahaui  was  niited  to  him. 

'**  I  am  in  snch  a  state  of  siimcoosti  and  HtngnatJoo, 
and  so  totally  occupietl  in  consuming  the  fruits,  and 
Kamiti^riug,  and  playing  dull  gumea  at  cards,  and 
yawning,  and  trying  to  read  old  *Anutial  K^istem' 
and  the  daily  pa|>erK,  and  gathering  shelle  on  the 
riiore,  and  watching  the  gi-owtb  of  stunted  gooee- 
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bmry  buslieB  in  the  garden,  that  1  have  neither  timo 
nor  sense  to  say  more  than  yoiirs  over, 
K  «  Btrov." 

H    And  then  another  time  he  wrote, — 

■**I  have  been  very  comfortable  here,  listening  to 
that  d d  monologue  wliich  elilerly  gentlemen  call 

^Conversatioii,  and  in  which  my  pioii»  tiilher-hi-law 

^«pcAts  hini»«lf  every  evening,  except  when  ho  plays 
upon  the  fiddle,  ilowever,  they  have  l>©en  very 
Iciud  and  horipitable,  and  I  like  them  and  the  place 

^a«(ly." 

H^  Again,  feeling  his  thought  tu  bondage  nt  Seoham, 
wlien  it  would  fain  have  wnndered  tree  beneath  some 
snnny  sky,  he  wrote  to  Moore,  "  By  the  way,  don't 
engage  yountelf  in  any  travelling  expedition,  as  I 
have  a  pLin  of  travel  into  Italy,  whicji  we  will  di»- 
vam.  And  then,  think  of  the  poesy  wbotowitiial  we 
should  overflow  from  Venico  1o  A'esaviua,  to  say 
nothing  of  Greece,  througli  all  which — God  willing- 
^— we  might  iienimbulate." 

But  on  quitting  Seaham  to  retnm  home,  without 
preventing  Lady  Kyron  from  continuing  to  follow 
her  own  tnstos,  it  is  likely  that  lie  «nehed  to  resnme 
his  old  habits :  hi8  beluved  solitude,  so  noctUKary  to 
him;  his  faatu;  hh  hours  for  Btady  and  rest,  very 
different  from  those  of  t^eabam.  And  tlien  she  must. 
have  found  it  tifmbkworao  to  have  a  husband,  who 
was  not  oTdy  indifferent  to  English  comforts,  bnt 
who  even  disliked  to  see  women  cat!  who,  despite 

^pdfi  embcu-manneut^,  continued  to  refuse  appropriating 
for  his  own  uee  the  money  given  and  offered  by  liis 
puhlinher,  making  it  over  iuatead  to  tJie  poor,  and  ev«n 
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borrowing  to  help  hia  fnenda  and  in<iigent  aotliorB.* 
She  ooold  not  have  kuown  how  be  wouU  ever  get 
(UseotangI«d.  Beitig  eJtremriy  jtaiout,  ahe  Lecame 
the  eas^r  dupe  of  malidoiu  persona ;  and  under  tho 
induenoe  of  that  wicked  womao,  Mrs.  Clareouitit, 
allowud  herself  to  be  persuaded  that  bur  liuoliaiid 
oommilted  grave  faults,  tbotigh  id  reality  tiwy  were 
but  iilight  or  even  imaginarj  ones.  She  forced  open 
his  writiug^esk,  and  found  in  it  several  proofii  of 
intrigues  that  Ivul  tikeii  place  jpreviotu  to  his  mar- 
riage. Id  the  frenzy  of  her  jealousy,  I^dy  Byron  sent 
tl»e«e  letters  to  the  hosband  of  tlie  lady  compromised, 
but  he  had  the  good  eeum  to  take  uo  notice  of  them. 
Such  a  revolting  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Lady 
Byron  rtMinires  no  commentary :  it  cannot  be  justj- 
fie«l.  Meanwhile  the  conjugal  atxxlc  wiw  given  up  to 
bailil&,  and  desolation  reigned  in  Lord  BN'rou's  eooL 
He  had  la:tely  become  a  father.  Thin  wa<i  the  mo- 
ment that  bin  wife  cboee  for  leaving  him;  and  the 
ftTBt  proof  of  love  she  gave  tbeir  daughter,  as  aooo  as  ^i 
she  net  foot  in  ber  own  home,  waa  to  abandon  that  H 
cliild'a  fatlier  and  the  house  where  «he  could  no 
longer  find  the  mode  of  life  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed.  At  Kirby  Mallory,  the  vindictive  Lady 
Koel,  who  detested  Lord  Byron,  doubtless  did  the 
rest,  K^thor  with  the  governeBB.  Aiid  tlie  young 
hcirciw,  juBt  enriched  by  a  l^ncy  inherited  from  on 
uncle,  tJius  newly  restored  to  wealtli,  had  not  courage 
tu  leave  it  and  them  all  again.  With  the  kind  of 
nature  she  poweMted,  she  must  have  taken  pride  in  a 
Bort  of  exaggerated  firmness;  thus  seeking  to  gain 

*  At  thia  time  of  «intiMTM)uiMnl,  h«  butrcroil  «  lo^o  mid  Io  glto  la  1 
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strength  for  tramplinp;  under  foot  all  heart-emotionH, 
«8  if  tliey  were  bo  many  woakucssos,  hicompatibie 
with  the  Bterii  principles  that  she  considered  virttiee. 
By  assuming  the  point  of  view  proper  to  somu  mindfl, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  all  this,  especially  when  one 
knowR  Bnglantl. 

But  wa«  it  really  for  the  pnrpose  of  allowing  her 
to  give  such  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  and  to  secure 
for  herself  tlio  comforts  of  life,  that  God  had  given 
to  her  keeping  Lord  Byron's  noble  spirit?  Did  she 
forget  that  it  waH  not  Himply  a  gooil,  honest,  ordinary 
man,  like  the  generality  of  liusbands,  tliat  she  had 
married  ;  hut  tliat  Heaven,  having  crowned  his  brow 
with  the  rays  of  genius,  imposed  far  other  obliga- 
tions on  his  companion !  Did  she  forget  that  she 
was  rcsponribic  before  God  and  before  that  country 
wh(>!*e  pride  he  was  about  to  become  ?  Ought 
Ae  to  have  preferred  an  easy  life  to  the  honour  of 
being>  his  wife ;  of  sustaining  him  in  his  weaknewes; 
of  consoling  and'  forgiving  him,  if  necessary;  in 
fihoi-t,  of  being  his  guardian  angel  ?  If  ('he  aspired 
to  the  reputation  of  a  virtuous  woman,  could  tme 
virtue  have  done  otherwise  ?  Ere  this  God  han 
judged  her  almvo ;  but,  here  below,  can  iboK  poB- 
sessing  hearts  have  any  indulgence  for  her? 

We  hear  constantly  re[>oat4Ml — because  it  was  once 
iaid — that  men  of  great  genius  are  less  capable  than 
ordinary  individuals  of  experiencing  calm  affections 
and  of  settling  down  into  those  easy  habits  which 
help  to  cement  domestic  life.  By  dint  of  repealing 
this  it  has  becrnne  an  axiom.  But  on  what  grounds 
la  it  founded  ?  Because  these  privileged  beings  give 
themselves  to  studies  requiring  solitude,  in  order  to 
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abstract  and  concentrate  their  thoughts;  beoauae, 
tfaetr  meutjil  riches  being  greater,  thoy  ar«  moro  in- 
depeodeot  of  the  outer  worhl  and  the  intellectual 
resouroes  of  their  tel|(>«'-cre»tui'oe;  bocaiuw,  through 
tho  iihuudance  of  their  own  rcsourcein,  their  luind 
acquirei^  a  certnin  refinement,  likely  to  make  th«m 
deem  the  BOcicty  of  ordinary  pei-soiia  tiresome;  does 
it  therefore  neoenuirily  follow  that  the  goodiiewt  and 
nenirihility  of  their  hearts  aro  blunted,  ami  that  tliere 
may  not  lie,  amid  tlie  great  variety  of  women,  hearts 
and  mindii  worthy  of  comprehend injj^  thcni,  and  of 
making  it  their  duty  to  oxtond  a  larger  amount  of 
forbearance  and  indulgence  in  return  for  tlie  glory 
and  happiness  of  boiog  the  oomponioue  of  Uiese 
Tiohle  beings  ?  It  in  remarked,  in  support  of  the  above 
tboory,  that  almost  all  men  of  gcuiua  wlio  have 
married — Dante,  Milton,  Shakesjwsire,  Uryden,  Byrou, 
aud  many  others — were  tuihappy.  But  have  thuee 
oltwervers  examined  well  on  which  side  Jay  the 
eaum  of  uiihappiuesai  ?  Who  wilt  my  that  if  Dante, 
instead  of  Gemma  Donati,  **the  fei'ociuus  wife"  (a 
thought  expreisBcd  by  lx>rd  Byrou  in  his  'Prophecy,* 
evidently  to  appropriate  it  to  liim««lf,  speaking  of 
"  Me  wUi  cofnpa»ion  who  brtnujfit  hitn  i-uin  fur  Ittr 
dou!ry")\  who  will  say  that  if  Dante,  int«tcad  of 
Gemma  Donnti,  had  married  hio  Beatrice  Porliuari, 
she  would  not  have  been  the  companion  and  sootlier 
of  his  exile?  tliat  the  bre^id  of  the  foreigner  ahared 
with  her  would  not  have  set^mcd  lean  ItUterf  audi 
tbat  he  would  not  have  found  it  /et»  fatufwru/  to  I 
vwioii,  Imninjf  on  her,  the  Mturcase  letuUtH/  to  anvtAer's] 
iluxiUittg  7 — 

**  [rf>  ir«ii>ti<i«  p  it  Mli>'  \wt  raltriti  ittln.'— lUmL 
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Ami  can  we  doiilit  that  Milton's  tniRforttinc  WM 
caused  by  his  unhappy  choice  of  a  wife,  since  almixit 
directly  after  her  arrival  at  their  nonjug^l  homo  she 
becamo  nlanned  iit  lier  lmKt>and'«  litoravy  liahits  and 
alao  at  the  solitude  and  poverty  reigning  in  the 
houfio,  and  Biially  abandoned  Iiim  after  a  month's 
trial  ?  To  sjitttk  only  of  England,  was  it  not  from 
similar  caiiiiteti',  or  iiRHriy  h".  that  the  amiable  Sbake- 
Bpetire's  miefortHne  arose  ?  alao  that  of  Dryden,  Addi- 
son, Steele?  And,  indeed,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
all  the  great  men  belonging  to  whatsoever  ago  or 
^-country. 

^B    If  we  wore  to  enter  into  a  polemic  on  tliin  Hiibjoct, 

Bbr  simply  to   make   consdentioiut  researches,   tJiei-e 

^Pwoiilil  be  many  chances  of  proving,  in  opposition  to 

^Mhe  axiom,  that  tho  fault  of  these  great  men  lay  in 

the  bod  choice  of  their  helpmates.     In  tnith,  if  there 

have  been  a  Gemma  Doiiati  and  a  Milljank,  we  also 

find  in  ancient  times  a  ('alpui-nia  and  a  Portia  among 

liio   wivea   of  great  men ;    Hiid,    in    modern    tiruox, 

,  ■wives  of  poets,  who  have  been  the  honour  of  their 

»x,  proud  of  their   husbands,  and  living  only  for 

Ought  not  thvm  examples  at  least  to  destroy 

abBolute  natiiTi!  of  tht-  theory,  making  it  at  \.e^. 

-conditional  ?     The  hirgeP  number  of  great  men,  it 

true,  did    not   marry;  of  this    nmnlwr   we   6nd, 

)Iichael  Angelo,  liaphael,  Petrarch,  Ariusto,  Tasso, 

(Jervantes,  Voltaire,  Pope,  Alfieri,  and  Canova  ;  and 

»many  olJiers  among  the  poets  and  philosophers,  liacon, 
Newton,  Galileo,  Descartes,  Bayle,  and  I^ibnitz. 
What  does  that  prove,  if  not  that  they  ©ithw 
wonUI  not  or  could  not  marry,  but  certainly  not  that 
they  Were  incrapabJe  of  U-inpr  g'^'O'l  hnsliands  ?     Be- 
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ffldes,  a  thoTisand  causes— apart  from  the  fear  of  beings 
unliappv  in  domestir  life,  consideratioiiB  of  fortune, 
prior  attaclimenta,  Ac— may  have  preventeil  tKcm. 
But  as  to  Ixtrd  Byron,  at  least,  it  is  Htill  more  certnin 
with  regard  to  liirn  than  to  any  oUicr,  that  he  might 
have  I>e*>n  happy  had  lie  made  a  l>etter  clioict;;  if 
eircurofitanc<«  had  only  liecu  toloi-ablu,  as  he  hinieelf 
Baye.  Ijord  Byron  liad  none  of  those  faults  tJiat 
often  dititurb  harmony,  becautto  they  put  the  wife's 
virtue  to  too  gi-eat  a  trial.  If  the  best  disposition, 
aooordinff  to  a  deep  moralist,  is  that  which  given 
much  and  exacts  uotliiug,  then  assuredly  his  de- 
serves to  be  so  characterised.  Lord  Bj-ron  exacted 
nothing  for  himself.  Moreover,  dituuKsion,  contra- 
diction, teasing,  were  insupportable  to  him ;  liis  ami- 
able jesting  way  cvt-u  precluded  iliuiu.  In  all  the 
circumstances  and  at]  tlie  details  of  his  life  be  diti- 
played  tbat  high  generosity,  that  contempt  of  petty, 
selfish,  material  uilculations  so  well  adapted  for 
gaiuiug  honrtu  in  general,  and  especially  thouc  of 
women.  Add  to  diat  the  preslign  belonging  to  Iii« 
great  Wauty,  his  wit,  his  grace,  and  it  will  be  ea^ 
to  uodei'staud  the  love  )ie  mutit  have  ioepired  as  soon 
H8  bo  became  known. 

"  Pope  ]-em!irk»i,"  tays  Moore,  "  that  extraordinary 
geniuHes  have  the  misfortune  to  1«  admirtMl  ratber 
than  loved;  but  I  can  say,  from  my  own  personal 
experience,  that  Lord  Byrou  was  an  excoption  tn  this 
rule."' 

Nevertheless,  Lord  Byron,  though  exceptional  in 
so  many  tJu'ngs,  yet  belonged  to  tJie  fu-fet  order  of 
geniuses.    Thoretbre  lie  could  not  C8«i]»  some  of  tbc 
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laws  beloDging  to  these  first-rate  uaturM :  certain 
habitfi,  tendeiiciett,  Kentimtuits — I  may  almost  Bay  in* 
fiimities— of  gonitis  deriving  tbeir  origin  from  the 
mute  sympatfiiefi,  the  ^ame  tcantti. 

He  required  to  have  certain  things  grniited  to 
him  :  Uiti  hours  for  solitude,  the  silence  of  his  hhrary, 
which  he  sometimes  preferred  to  everything,  even  to 
the  society  of  tlio  woman  he  loved.  It  waa  wrong 
to  wish  by  force  to  shut  him  up  to  read  the  Bible,  or 
to  make  him  come  to  tea  and  regulate  all  his  hours 
afi  a  good  piiest  might  do.  When  he  was  plunged  in 
the  delighte  of  Plato's  'Banquet,'  or  conversing  with 
hie  own  idww,  it  was  folly  to  intemipt  him.  But  this 
state  was  exceptional  with  him.  "  Om  does  itot  have 
fever  habitual^"  said  he  of  liimself,  characterimng  this 
state  of  excitement  that  belongs  to  composition  ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  returned  to  bin  usual  state,  and  that  hia 
mind,  disengaged  fntm  itself,  came  down  from  the 
heights  to  which  it  had  soaiW,  what  amiability  then, 
what  a  charm  in  all  hu  aaid  and  did !  Was  not  one 
hour  paj«^-d  with  him  then  a  payment  witJi  rich 
tisury  for  alt  the  little  coucesalonH  his  genins  re- 
quired?  And  lastly,  if  we  descend  well  into  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  by  all  lie  said  and  did,  by  all  his 
eadneas,  joy,  tenderness,  we  may  be  well  omvinced 
that  iimte  more  than  he  was  susceptible  of  domestic 
happiness. 

"If  I  oould  have  been  the  husband  of  the  Countess 

6 ,"  said  he  to  Mi's.  B ,  a   few    days  only 

before  setting  out  for  Grouoe,  **  we  should  have  been 
cit«d,  I  am  certain,  as  samples  of  conjugal  hiijtpinew, 
and  our  retu-ed  domestic  life  would  have  made  ua 
respectable!     Uuialat)!  I  cannot  marry  her." 
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It  IK  aim  by  his  Izitest  aflectiimx  tlm 
Iiow,  if  he  linJ  been  united  Ui  a  wouiau  aA 
Kenrt,  he  might  have  enjoyed  and  givt 
domestic  hui>[)iii(<«H  that  God  voiiclutafei 
below,  and  that  wlieii  love  should  have 
the  trnnsforinatioiifl  j>rodi]ccd  bv  time  and 
would  have  known  how  to  repliico  the  ]x>eti 
mciitH  of  lovo's  first  dnyn,  by  feelings  gm 
unchanging  too,  and  no  lest*  tender  and  mc 

But  we  must  inturropnte  thfisc  who  knoi 
him  personally,  and  in  the  fir^t  place  Mooi 
only  was  Moure  nnquainted  witli  Ixird  hyt 
Kool,  but  to  biin  bad  tho  poet  confided  tba  I 
his  m«inoirH,  whose  princi]Kil  object  was 
light  OD  the  most  fatal  event  of  bitt  life,  i 
sacrifice,  raaile  in  deference  Uy  tlic  suswpUl 
lew  living  nullitiea,  will  be  nn  eternal  n 
England.  Now  thie  is  bow  Moore  expreei 
on  this  Hubject : — 

•"With  iwpiKrt  to  liio  CMUBCs  that  may  \m 
to  hare  led  to  this  separation,  it  seems  nee 
tiie  cbaraoters  of  l)oth  parties  before  our  e 
in  finest  of  any  very  remote  or  myaterioi 
to  account  for  it" 

After  observing  that  men  of  great  ge 
never  Hoi^mod  mado  for  domestic  Imppinea 
certain  habits,  certain  wants  of  their  nl 
ourtjtiu  faulte,  which  appear,  he  twys,  like, 
thrown  by  geniuB  in  proportion  to  ite  i 
Moore  iiddH  that  Lord  Byron  utill  wan^ 
respects,  a  sintfitlar  exc^ion  tv  thi»  rule,  foi 
waa  m  sensitive  and  his  paa^ons  eo  nrden 
world  of  rualily  never  eeaiieil  to  hold  f 
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his  H>'mpatbiet» :  that  for  the  rest,  Iub  imafpnation 
ooold  never  ii8uq>  the  pinoe  of  reality,  neittior  in  his 
feelings  Dor  in  the  objects  ciLciting  ttiem. 

I  "  The  jioet  in  Lord  iJyron,"  says  Moore,  "  never 
ohsorbod  the  mau.  From  this  very  mixture  has  it 
ariifen  tliat  his  pages  bear  so  deeply  the  stamp  of 
real  life,  and  that  in  the  works  of  no  poet>  with  the 
exception  of  Shakspeare,  cau  every  various  mood  of 
the  mind — whetlier  solemn  or  gay,  whetlier  inclined 
to  the  ludicrous  or  the  suhlime,  whetlier  seeking  to 
divert  itself  with  the  follies  of  society  or  pouting 
aflof  the  grandeur  of  solitary  nature — find  so  readily 
a  strain  «f  sentiment  in  accordance  with  its  ©very 
(tassirig  tone." 

Nevertheless  he  did  not  oumplctcly  escape  the 
usual  fate  of  great  geniuses,  since  he  also  exjierienoed, 
though  rarely,  and  always  with  good  cause,  that 
sadness  which,  as  Shakspeare  says,— r 

*'  SkkUn  the  &M  «r  bapt^neH  ittoM" 

**  To  these  faults,  and  sources  of  faults,  inhci-ent  in 
his  own  Kensitive  nature,  he  added  also  many  of  thoee 
which  a  long  indulgence  of  sell-wiU  gi;noiulto* — the 
Jeast  compatible,  of  all  others,  with  that  Bystem  of 
mutual  concession  and  sacrifice  hy  which  the  batance 
of  domoKtic  {lence  is  maintaiuotl.  In  him  they  were 
so^ned  down  by  good>natiire.  When  we  look  back, 
indeed,  to  the  unbridled  career,  of  which  tliis  mar- 
riage was  meant  to  be  the  goal~~to  the  rapid  and 
restless  course  in  which  his  life  had  run  along,  tike  a 
burning  train,  through  a  series  of  wanderings,  adven- 
tures, successes,  and  jKissions,  the  fever  of  »11  which 
was  still  upon  him,  when,  wit]i  the  same  headlong 
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reckleemess,  he  rushed  into  ihin  mnrringe,  it  can  bat 
little  surprise  uu  that,  in  tliu  epaoc  of  uuc  itUort  year, 
lie  bhuuld  uot  Lave  been  able  to  recover  all  at  onoe 
from  hit<  bewiUlcmient,  or  to  settle  down  into  that 
taiTu  level  of  conduct  which  the  close  oiKservers  of  his 
every  action  required.  Ar  well  might  it  be  expected 
that  a  steed  like  his  own  Muz«ppa's — 

*  WiM  M  tho  Willi  dctr,  and  nnUuitht, 
Willi  tpat  and  bridtu  imdaDled,'  < 

Bhould  Stand  Btill,  when  reined,  without  cliafing  or 
champing  tlie  bit.* 

"  Even  had  the  new  condition  of  life  into  which  ho 
pas^d  been  one  of  prosjierity  and  emoothocss,  some 
time,  as  welt  as  tolerance,  must  still  have  \xea 
allowed  for  the  subsiding  of  bo  excited  a  spirit  into 
rest  But,  on  the  contrary,  his  marn'age  was  at  once 
a  M'gnal  for  all  tlic  arrears  and  claims  of  a  long^ 
accumulating  state  of  emlwrrassment  to  explode  upon 
iiim ;  his  door  was  almost  daily  besot  by  duns,  and 
his  house  nine  times  during  that  year  in  pogseeaion  of 
bailHlk ;  white,  in  addition  to  tliemi  anxieties,  ho  bad 
also  the  pain  of  fancying  that  tho  eye*  of  enemies 
and  spies  were  upon  him,  even  under  his  own  roof, 
and  that  bis  everj-  hasty  word  and  look  were  inter- 
preted in  the  most  perverted  light 

"  Ho  Haw  but  little  society,  his  only  relief  from  the 
thoughts  which  a  life  of  such  embaiTasemeut  brought 
with  it  was  in  those  avocations  which  his  duty,  as  a 
member  of  the  Dniry  Lane  Committee,  impooed  upon 
him.  Aud  here,  in  this  most  uulucky  connoctioa 
with  the  tijeatre,  one  of  the  fatalities  of  his  oliort 
year  of  trial,  as  huslmnd,  lay.     Prom  the  reputation 

*  Uoort'a  Lii*,  vol,  tli.,  p.  SOD. 
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fhich  he  bad  previotuily  Rcqutri;cl  lor  gallaiitrie?,  ^iiid 
*tii6  sort  of  rectctees  and  boyish  levity  to  which— often 
iu  very  bitterness  of  soul — he  gave  way,  it  was  not 
diflBcult  to  hriug  suspicion  upon  some  of  those  ac- 
quaintances which  his  frequent  iQtercoui-8e  with  the 
greeu-roo«i  induced  him  to  form,  or  even  (as  in  one 
iDBtance  was  the  case)  to  connect  with  hut  itame 
iojuriously  that  of  a  persou  to  whom  he  had  scarcely 
irer  addressed  a  single  word. 

"  NotwitliHtanding,  however,  this  ill-starred  con- 

rrcnoe  of  circumstAiiceM,  wliich  might  have  ])alliated 

ay  excesses  either  of  temper  or  conduct  into  which 

hey  drove  him,  it  was,  after  all,  1  am  persuaded,  to 

'no  such  ecrious  causcfi  tiiut  the  uiifortuiiate  alienation, 

Fbich  80  soon  ended  in  disunion,  is  to  be  traced. 

"*In  all  the  unhappy  marriages  I  have  ever  seen," 
i,y»  Steele,  '  the  great  cause  of  evil  has  proceeded 
roro  slight  occaBions,'  and  to  this  remark,  I  tliink, 
lie  marriage  under  our  consideration  would  not  be 
>und,  upon  enquiry,  to  be  an  exception.  Lord 
^yron  himself,  indeed,  when  at  Cepbaloma,  a  short 
time  before  his  deatli,  seems  to  have  expressed,  in  a 

K!W  words,  the  whole  pith  of  the  mystery. 
"An  Knglish  gentleman,  with  whom  he  was  con- 
creing  on  the  subject  of  Lady  Byron,  having  ven- 
tured to  enumerate  to  him  the  various  causes  he  bad 
heard  alleged  for  the  sejaration,  the  noble  poet,  who 
had  seemed  much  amused  with  their  alwnrdity  and 
lalBebood,  suitl,  after  listening  to  them  all :  'The  causes, 
^poy  dear  sir,  wore  too  simple  to  be  easily  found  oat.' 
B  "  in  truth,  the  circumstances,  so  unexampled,  that 
attended  tlieir  separation,  the  last  words  of  the  wife 
e  husband  being  thoee  of  the  most  playful  afleo- 
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tJon,  whilo  tJie  lanf^a^  of  tlio  Iiudiaiid  towards  Urn 
wife  was  iu  a  strain,  ae  the  world  knows,  of  tcnduroflt 
eulogy,  are  iu  theinselveti  a.  sufficiont  proof  that,  at 
the  time  of  tlieir  parting,  there  could  have  Iteen  no 
very  deep  Heiioe  of  injary  on  cither  eide.  It  was  not 
till  afterwards  that,  iu  both  hosoms,  the  repulsive 
force  came  into  operation,  when,  to  the  pftrty  which 
bad  taken  the  firet  duoi>tive  step  iu  the  strife,  it 
became  naturally  a  point  of  pride  to  pereeTero  in 
it  with  dignity,  and  this  uiibundiu^neaa  provoked,  a» 
naturally,  in  tlie  haughty  spirit  of  the  other,  a  strong 
fbeliug  of  resentment  which  overflowed,  at  last,  in 
acrinwjny  and  scorn.  If  there  be  any  trutli,  however, 
iu  the  principle,  that  they  never  pardon  who  have 
done  the  wrong,  Lord  Byron,  who  was,  to  the  last, 
diHp<jm>d  to  reooncitiatioD,  proved,  at  leaMt,  that  his 
conscience  wa«  not  troubled  by  any  VMy  g^ty 
recollection*. 

"  But  though  it  would  have  been  difficult,  i>crhape, 
for  the  victims  of  tluH  strife  themselves  to  have 
{Minted  oot  the  real  cause  for  tJietr  dumuiou,  beyond 
that  general  incompatibility  which  is  the  canker  ^/ 
all  /fuch  matrioijai,  llie  public,  which  seldom  allows 
itself  to  be  at  lault  on  these  occasions,  was,  as  usual, 
ready  with  an  ainple  supply  of  reasoriB  for  the  breach, 
all  tending  to  blacken  the  already  darkly  painted 
chanicter  of  the  poet,  and  repreiieiiting  him,  in 
sltort^  tm  a  fiuitihed  monster  of  cruelly  and  depmWty, 
The  i-eputation  of  the  object  of  his  choice  for  every 
possible  virtue,  waa  now  turned  against  him  by  his 
aKKiilantt),  a»  if  tlie  excellences  of  the  wife  were  proof 
positive  of  every  enormity  they  chose  to  charge 
upon  the  buvliand.    Meanwhile,  the  unmoved  ailenoe 
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of  Ijady  Byron  tnitier  the  repeated  demands  made  for 
a  spccificatlou  of  her  cliargctt  against  tiiin,  left  to 
niaiice  and  iinnginittioti  the  fuUest  range  for  thuir 
combined  iuduhtry.  It  van  accordingly  stated,  and 
nhaoet  aniversally  believed,  that  the  uoblo  Lord'ti 
second  pnijtoual  ti>  Miwi  Mill)ank  had  been  but  with 
a  view  to  i-evfnge  himself  for  the  slight  inflicted  by 
ber  refusHl  of  the  Hrst,  and  that  he  himself  had  con- 
feaaed  so  much  to  her  on  tlieir  way  from  the  church. 
At  the  time  when,  aa  the  reader  has  seen  from  his 
own  boiiuy-inoou  Juttcn>,  he  iu  all  faith  fiiucied 
himself  hap|>y,  aud  cvuu  buusteU,  in  the  ])riile  of  hiti 
imagination,  that  if  marriage  were  to  be  upon  leaae, 
IV  wuuld  gladly  renew  UIh  owu  for  a  term  of  ninety- 
years  ! 
**  At  this  very  time,  according  to  thti«e  veracioua 
chronicles,  he  was  employed  in  darkly  following  up 
the  afurcRaid  Hciieuiu  of  I'C^'uuge,  and  tunnenting  his 
lady  by  ail  sorts  of  unmanly  cruelties— such  an  firing 
off  pistols,  to  trighten  her  as  she  lay  in  bed,  and 
Other  Htich  ireaks.*   To  the  fal&ohoodtt  conccriiiug  hiu 
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"Tt  i»  Irue  lliAt  ODM  [>ORt  Brran  i^indiarKed  •  pi»to1,  by  aooidMit,  In 
'*iy  BjTon'ii  TwiBj.  wliun  vbm  was  mrtinle.  TLi»  auliuu,  cuu|>]u<l  willi 
llie  i'I\i:'CC"l«l'<ni>i  ami  nviiipsi  oicivvbt'lmiiig  Lord  Bjrun'i  tniiiJ  nt  Ma 
lime,  ntiil  ruitlicT  iiidcd  'br  thn  in  inn  nation  of  Mn.  Chnrletnorit,  nindc  l^v 
ByiuB  Unjn  and  oontinat  Ui  siupect  ttiai  h«VMniad,  and  w  fully  iliil  the 
Miuvc  it  tLal  froiu  tlmt  hour,  >liu  cuuU  uuvcr  w.-e  Lim  cyime  rirnr  Ittrr 
wiUiout  iiEiDbtiii'/.  It  wHx  uiidi^i  the  itiiiiiBnnt  nftliu  ibsiirit  iiVn  OiM  the 
ti>n  liim.  Lady  Mrrou  wns  o<A  eiiilty  of  th«  npurU  thw  cnirent  agaliiat 
Uai.  Thuy  wan  aprmd  abrovi  by  her  [aihuU  ;  alie,  uu  tlio  oualnry,  ds 
|qO|  w  bIio  thought  liim  iidw),  felt  gc«at  Rucrnw  at  it  It  nSs  ODtf  wliari 
Mm-  hid  bi  perauoflc  hnraetr  that  ho  was  not  tiuu),  (hat  the  TowaH  lislrad 
•priiwt  Uin.  ccmTiBud  u  *ho  wm  that  he  bad  uolr  marmd  her  out  of 
ivvM^,«)d  notfmiuloi'e-  But  if  hu  imftglaaiy  IVAi.aiidvvMianunrciiKin- 
aUe  ](^klu[isy  niny  be  h(T  cicu»f  0"*l  **  "d*  eicuBs*  a  mononnuiiA), 
am  one  eqnnlly  forp»*  h«r  »i>fto#  ?  Sndi  a  Nilcnoe  b  mimlly  wlud  an 
pby«lcitlty  tbd  pcNMiu  whicb  kill  at  tnux,  aivi  liafy  all  nnudica,  tliUK  b- 
ttiring  tbi-  cuijitilD  wftiy  Tliis  niloiice  ft »  which  will  ever  I*  hor  crime, 
by  it  the  joiKiocd  At  lif«  iif  her  hnabond. 
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ng,  It  Dot  dangerous  to,   the  steadiness  ot 
life.     Kilt  the  imputations  against  Uim  on  H 
d  were  not  the  lese  unfounded,  an  the  solo  ™ 


gre«if>roo>n  intimacies,  and  partieularly  with  respect 
(o  one  Waiitilui  actress,  wiih  whom,  in  reality,  ho 
had  hardly  ever  exehanged  a  single  word,   I  have 
already  adverted;  and  the  exti'emc  confidence  with  H 
which  this  tale  was  circulated  and  believed  iiffordH  ~ 
no    unfair   Kjiucimen    of  the  BOrt  of  evidence    with 
which  the  public,  in  all  such  fits  of  moml  wrath,  is 
HitiKfied.     it  is,  at  the  same  time,  very  far  from  my 
intention  to  allege  that,  m  the  course  of  the  noblo 
poet's  intercourse  with  tlie  theatre,  he  was  not  sorafr 
times  ted  into  a  line  of  acquaintance  and  coDverae, 
unbefitting,  if  not  dangerous  to,   the  steadiness  of 
married 
this  Lead 

case  in  which  he  aflbrded  anytliing  like  real  grounds 
for  such  an  accusation  did  not  take  place  till  after  the 
period  of  tlie  separarion. 

"  Not    content    witli   Buch    ordniary  and   tangible 
charges,  the  tongue  of  nimour  was  emboldenet)  to 
proceed  stilt  further ;  and,  presuming  upon  the  mys- 
terious nlence  maintained   by  one  of  the  parties, 
ventured  to  throw  out  dark  hints  and  vague  iusinaa-  M 
tions,  of  which  the  fancy  of  every  hearer  was  left  to  ^ 
fill  up   the  outline  as  he  pleased.     lu  consequence      i 
of  all  this  exa^;eration,  such  au  outcry  was  now  H 
raised  against  Lord  Dyrou  as,  in  no  cnse  of  private 
lilo,  i)erhaps,  was  ever  heJbre  witnessed ;  nor  had  the 
whole  amount  of  fame  which  he  had  gathered,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  four  years,  much  exceeded 
in  proportion  the  reproach  and  obloquy  tliat    were 
now,  within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  licajiod  npon 
him.     In  addition  to  tlie  many  who,  no  doubt,  con- 
Bcicniiously  believed  and  reprobated  what  tlioy  had 
hut  too  much  right,  whether  viewing  him  as  poet  or 
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man  of  fashiou,  to  consider  credible  excesses,  there  were 
also  actively  ou  the  alert  that  large  class  of  j>ersoiiB 
who  si>cro  to  think  that  inveighing  against  the  vices 
of  others  is  equivalent  to  virtue  in  themselves,  togethea- 
with  all  thoKc  natural  haters  of  Hucceos  who,  having 
long  been  disgusted  with  the  splendour  of  the  poet, 
were  now  enabled,  in  the  ^nise  of  champions  for  in- 
nocence, to  wreak  tlioir  spite  on  the  man.  In  every 
vimons  form  of  paragraph,  pamphlet,  and  caricature, 
both  his  character  and  person  were  held  up  tt)  odium. 
ilardty  a  voice  was  raised,  or  at  least  listened  to,  in 
liiti  belialf;  and  though  a  few  faithfiil  friends  re- 
mained unshaken  by  his  side,  the  utter  hopelcssnet« 
of  Htemming  the  torrent  was  felt  as  well  by  them  as 
by  himself,  and,  after  an  effort  or  two  to  gain  a  Jair 
hearing,  tliey  submitted  in  silence." 

As  to  Lord  Byron,  he  hai-dly  attempted  to  defend 
himsulf.     Among  all  thene  shinders,  he  only  wished 
lo  reijol  one  tliat  wounded  las  geuL-rous  pride  Iwyond        i 
endurance  ;  and  so  he  wrot«  to  Itogors  : —  H 

"  You  are  of  the  f^;w  persons  with  whom  I  have 
lived  in  what  is  called  intimacy,  and  have  heard  me 
at  time«  conver>§iii);  un  the  untoward  topic  of  my 
recent  family  disquietudes.  Will  you  have  the  good* 
ness  to  say  to  me  at  once,  whetlier  you  ever  heard 
me  speak  of  her  with  disrespect,  with  uukindness,  or 
defending  myself  at  her  expense  hy  any  serious  im- 
putation of  any  doscriptlou  against  her  ?  Did  you 
never  hear  me  say,  '  that  when  there  was  a  right  or 
a  wrong,  she  had  tlie  right'  ?  The  reason  I  put 
these  questions  to  you  or  others  of  my  friends  is, 
because  1  am  said,  by  her  and  hers,  to  have  rewrted 
to  such  means  of  exculpation." 
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It  mftkcs  oue's  lienrt  bleed  to  roe  tliis  noWo  iiitpl- 
lect  forced  hy  the  stiipifl  cruel  iwrwciition  of  wicked 
fools  to  dcsCLMid  into  tJio  aix-na  iind  justify    hiuitielf, 
B«t  he  s«>on  oeiiee<l  all  kiml  of  <lefence.     A  strup;g|p  j 
cf  thi»  sort  vfaa  moet  repupiant  to  him.     At  first  J 
Lord  Byi-on  had  counted  on  his  wife's  return,  which 
"would,   indeed,    have    proved    his    best  ju.stiti(:::ition. 
'When  he  m\v  tliia  retarn  deforrod,  he  asked  Hitoply 
for  an  inquiry,  bnt  could  not  obtain  what  he  solicitwl. 
His  acciiPerK,  unahh;  to  state  miytliin};^  definite  agaimit, , 
hira,  nntumlly  i>referre<i  cahiiniiy  and  ma^*w«i»i«t»  j 
silenoe  to  inquiry!     At  Inst,  when  he  felt  that  iw-j 
union  had  become  improlKible,  and  that  hiM  friendo,  | 
for  want  of  moral  courage  and  independence,  coii- 
■fined  thetnselveK  to  mere  comlolentv,  he  iwtii*»lit  (or ' 
sirenglh  in  the  testimony  of  cfmscicnce  and  in  hw  i 
ldeterini?ialion  of  one  day  making  the  whole  truth] 
'known.     And  he  did  so  in  effect,  u  _vcav  later,  while' 
he  was  in  Italy,  and  wlieii  all  liojte  of  reunion  was 
over.     Tlien  it  was  that  he  wrote  hia  memoirs. 

Ilore  perlmps  I  ought  to  Hpcak  of  one  of  Kngland'sj 
greatest  crimes,   oi-  rather,  of  tlie  crime  oommitted] 
by  a  few  Knplishmen  :  I  mean  the  dentiiuiion  of  lm\ 
'Memoirs,  a  deed  jwrpetrated  for  the  «ake  of  screening 
'the  self-love  and  the  follieK,  if  not  the  crimes,  of  a 
Vhole  host  of  insiguiticiuit    hciugs.     But,  having! 
'already  spoken  of  that  in  another  chapter,   I   will 
content  myself  with  repeating  here  that  these   mc-' 
BioirR  were  all  the  more  precious,  as  their  principal 
'object  wn*  in  make  known  the  truth ;  that  the  itnprcs- 
((ion  they  lefl  on  (he  mind  was  a  jwrfect  convictwoj 
'of  the  writer's  sincerity;  that  Lord  Byron  iwssckowI 
the  most  goucrouti  of  soul8>  and  that  the  ^pamtiou 
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had  iio  ollwr  catuo  but  incompatibility  of  (li»prxiition 
between  the  two  parties.  Had  he  not  given  irre- 
fragable pnjof  of  the  truth  of  these  raemoii-s,  by 
sending  them  to  be  read  and  commented  an  by  Lady 
Byron  ?  We  know  with  what  cruel  disdain  die  met 
(liis  generous  proccediug-.  Aa  to  their  monUity^Ml 
will  content  myself  with  quoting  the  exact  expres- 
sions usisi  by  Liidy  H ,  wife  of  the  then  Ambas- 
sador in  Italy,  to  whom  Mooi-e  gave  them  to  rtad, 
and  who  had  copied  them  out  entirely  :— 

"  /  nad   these   memom  at   Florence,"    eaid  she  to 

Countess  Q ,  "  and  J  asmrt  you  that  I  niiffftt  have 

ffiivii  them  to  my  dauijhter  afjijttat  to  read,  so  perfeetlif 

jree  are  they  from  any  stain  of  iminoraJity." 

^^  Let  us  thnn  refwat  onue  more,  that  they,  as  well  aA 

BlbQ-  last  cantos  of  '  Don  Juan,'  and  the  journal  he 

I    |U0  in  Greece,  were  sacrificed  for  the  sole  purpose 

of  destroying  all  memento  of  the  guilty  weakness  of 

persons   calling    themselves    his    friends,    and    also 

of  hiding  the  opinions,  not.  always  very  flattering, 

entertained  by  Lord  Hymn  about  a  number  of  living 

persons,  who  had  unfortunately  survived  him.     It  is 

difticutt  to  conceive  in  any  case,  bow  these  meraoirs 

written  at  Venice,  when   his  heart  was   torn    with 

grief  and  bitleniesa,  could  possibly  have  btcu  silent 

.     n6  to  the  iujustico  and  calumny  overwhelming  him, 

^felr  oven  as  to  the  pusillanimous  behaviour  of  so-odled 

^nfrientls;   while    even    writers    generally    hostile   no 

longer  took  ]»Lrt  against  him. 

For  example,  this  ia  how  Macaulny  speaks  of  him, 

-Macaulav  who  was  not  over  lenient  towjirds  Lord 

Jyron,  whom  }w  never  porsonntly  knew,  and  who 

nel<k>ra  just  Hs  well  from  pstrty  spirit  as  from  his 
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deifire  of  sinning   in  Hntithceis  and  Uigb<eouiiding 
plirasos  : — 

"  At  twenty-four  he  found  himself  on  ihe  highcet 
piunacle  of  liternry  fame,  along  with  Walbcr  Soott, 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  a  crowd  of  other  dis- 
tinguiKhed  writerw.  Thore  is  ecnrcely  an  inrtanco  in 
history  of  »u  tiuddun  a  riac  to  bo  dizzy  an  eminence. 
Everything  that  conld  stiiiiulato,  and  evoryllitng  that 
could  gnitify  the  stmngest  propensities  of  our  imture, 
tJie  gaze  of  a  hundred  drawing-rooms,  the  ncclama- 
tiou  of  the  whole  nation,  the  applauoe  of  applauded 
men,  the  lovo  of  lovely  wonion,^aII  this  world,  and 
all  the  glory  of  it,  were  at  once  offered  to  »  yonth  to 
whom  nature  had  given  violent  passions,  and  whom 
education  had  never  taught  to  control  them,  lie 
lived  Ji8  many  men  live  who  have  no  dimitfir  excuM 
to  plead  for  tlioir  tnultfi.  But  his  eorintrymen  and 
countrywomen  would  love  and  admire  him.  They 
were  revived  to  sec  in  his  exoeascs  only  the  flash 
and  outbreak  of  that  Kime  fiery  mind  which  glowed 
in  hut  poctrj'.  Ho  attacked  religion ;  yet  in  religious 
circles  his  name  was  mentioned  with  fondness,  and  in 
many  religious  publications  his  works  were  eensured 
with  singular  tcudernues.  Ho  lampooned  the  Prince 
Kegent;  yet  he  could  not  alienate  the  Tories.  Every 
thing,  it  seemed,  was  to  he  forgiven  to  youth,  rank, 
and  genius.* 

"  Then  came  the  reaction.  Society,  capricious  in  ita 
indignation  as  it  had  been  capricious  in  it«  foudnetw, 
flew  into  a  rage  with  its  froward  and  pette<l  darling. 

*  Alt  till*  I*  elllier  /ulw  or  ent^^mrifd.  IWiglons  crilirisinii  vnn  nut  ^H 
M>  mild,  though  he  h*il  cut  to  aDjr  way  attaehe^  rttigim,  Bn<i  (Iw  Toffa*  ^^ 
n«tnr /iir^iDi-  luK  niwck  on  til*  Prince  lU^iit,  whidi  l\»\  nutile  n  tmtl 
nnino  :ilii.iil. 
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He  liad  bet'ii  worchippfd  witli  a«  irrational  idolatry. 
He  was  persecuted  with  an  irrational  fury.  Much 
has  been  written  alwuit  those  inihappy  domes'tic  i:>c- 
ourreiMWs  wliicli  decided  the  fate  of  his  life.  Yet 
uotliiug  ie,  nothing  ever  was,  positively  known  to 
the  ]inblic  hut  tliiH, — that  liH  quarrelled  with  hin  lady, 
and  that  she  refused  to  live  with  him.  There  have 
been  hints  in  ahundanc'e,  and  uhrugw  and  shakings 
of  the  head,  and  *  WeH,  well,  we  hiov,'  and  '  \^Vr  could 
if  1C6  would,'  and  *  If  we  list  to  tpetdt^  and  '  "Dtert 
be  that  viight  an  they  lint'  But  we  are  not  awarp 
that  there  is  hefore  the  world,  sul^tantiated  by  credi- 
ble, or  evi.-?t  by  tangible  evideiioe,  a  single  fact  in- 
dicating t)iat  Lord  Byruu  wa»  more  to  blame  than  any 
other  man  icho  is  on  bad  terms  vtith  Aw  wi/g" 

And  after  having  said  how  the  persons  ponsnlted 
by  La<ly  Byron,  and  who  had  advised  her  to  sejmrate 
from  lier  husband,  fonned  their  opinion  without  hear- 
ing both  parties,  and  that  tt  would  be  quite  unjuftt 
and  irrational  to  pronounce,  or  even  to  form,  an 
opinion  on  an  aflair  so  imperfectly  known.  Mr. 
Macsmlay  oontinuun  in  these  words  i^ —  " 

"  We  know  no  spectacle  so  ridiculous  as  the  British 
public  in  one  of  its  penudtcal  fits  of  morality.  In 
general,  clo|x;nionts,  divoi-ces,  and  family  quarrels, 
pasH  with  littln  notice.  We  ruad  the  scsmdal,  talk 
alKJUt  it  for  a  day,  and  jbrget  it.  But.  once  in  six  of 
seven  yeara  our  virtue  becomes  outrageous.  We 
cannot  wifler  the  law«  of  religion  and  decency  to  be 
violated.  We  mnst  make  a  stand  against  vice.  We 
must  teach  liltertineo  tliat  the  Bngluih  people  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  domestic  ties.  Aooordingly 
■ome  mifortnnate  man,  in  no  resjiect  more  depraved 
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Ihnn  hundreds  whost*  offences  bave  been  treated  with 
leuity,  is  singled  uut  as  nn  expiatory  sacrifice.  It'  Im 
bns  cltildren,  tbey  are  to  bo  laken  ti-oiu  him.  If 
be  bao  a  prufc^tioti,  he  is  to  be  driven  from  It.  Ho 
is  cut  by  the  higher  ordui-s,  and  hit«ed  by  the  lower. 
He  is,  ill  ti'Utb,  a  sort  of  whij>piiig'-b<)y,  by  wlioflc 
viourious  agonies  all  the  otltcr  trnn&gi'cssors  of  the 
enme  cla8i«  are,  it  in  tnippoeed,  sufficiently  chastiaed. 
We  reflect  very  complacently  on  our  own  severity, 
and  compare  with  great  priiio  the  high  etAudiird  of 
moraU  wlabliBhud  iu  England  with  tlte  Piiririian  laxity. 
At  length  our  anger  is  satiated.  Our  victim  is  ruiued 
and  heart-hrokon,  and  our  virtue  goea  quietly  to 
■deep  for  t^even  yearv  more.  It  is  clear  that  those 
vices  which  destroy  domestic  happiness  ought  to  be 
as  much  Kti  [>o«i4iblc  reprcsHud.  It  is  equally  clear 
tliat  they  cannot  be  repressed  by  ponal  legislation. 
It  \H  therefore  right  and  deKirable  that  public  opinion 
should  bo  directed  against  them.  But  it  tthould  be 
directed  against  thum  uuiformly,  steadily,  ami  tcmpe- 
XMtaly.i  not  by  sudden  Hts  and  tst&rte.  There  should 
be  one  weight  and  one  mensiire.  DeciuuitioD  isB 
always  an  objectionable  mode  of  punishment.  It  is™ 
tlie  retiiource  of  judges  too  indolent  and  luisty  to  in- 
Teetigate  facts  and  to  tU^rimiuato  nicely  between 
«hadee  of  guilt.  It  is  an  irrational  practloe,  even  fl 
when  adojtted  by  mJIitiry  tribuiuils.  When  adopted  ^^ 
by  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  it  is  infinitely  more 
irrational.  It  iu  goud  that  a  certain  portion  of  dis- 
grace should  constantly  attend  on  certain  bad  actions. 
But  it  is  not  good  tliat  the  ofienders  sliould  merely 
bavc  to  sXaud  the  rinks  of  a  lottery  of  in&iny,  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  should  escape,  and 
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that  iiiv.  liundrc-dtli,  perlm]m  the  most  tniiocoiil.  of  the 
hundred,  shouUl  pay  for  nil.  We  remember  to  have 
seen  a  mob  Jissembled  in  MncoIn'R  Inn  to  hoot  a 
gentleman  ngainst  whom  tht  moHt  opprCBsive  pro- 
ceeding known  to  the  English  law  was  tiien  in 
prog'resR.  He  wiik  hooted  beciiuae  he  liitd  been  an 
tutfuithful  husband,  as  if  8omo  of  the  most  [)opuIar 
men  of  the  age,  Lord  Nelson  for  example,  had  not 
been  imfaitlifid  liusbands.  Wc  remember  »  still 
stronger  case.  Will  posterity  believe  that,  in  an  age 
in  which  men  whose  Kallantries  were  universally 
known,  and  liad  hcun  legally  proved,  6lled  some 
of  the  highest  ofKces  in  the  st-ate  and  in  the  army, 
preflided  at  the  meetings  of  religious  and  benevolent 
inutitntions,  were  the  delight  of  every  society,  and 
the  favourites  of  the  multitude,  a  crowd  of  moralist* 
went,  to  the  theati-c,  in  order  to  pelt  a  poor  actor 
for  disturbing  the  conjugal  felicity  of  an  aldeiman  ? 
What  there  was  in  the  circumstances  either  of  the 
offender  or  of  the  sufferer  to  vindicate  ibe  zeal  of 
the  audience  we  coidd  never  conceive.  It  has  never 
been  supposed  that  tltc  situation  of  an  actor  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  rigid  virtues,  or  that  an 
alderman  enjoys  any  special  immunity  trom  injuries 
such  as  that  which  on  this  occiudon  roused  tJie  anger 
i>f  the  public.  But  such  m  the  justice  of  mankind. 
In  these  cases  the  punishment  was  excessive ;  but 
the  offence  was  known  and  proved.  The  case  of 
Lord  Byron  was  harder.  True  Jodwood  justice  wa« 
dealt  out  to  him.  First  came  the  execution,  then  the 
iuvestigatiou,  and  last  of  all,  or  rather  not  at  all, 
the  accumtion.     The    public,  without  knowing  any- 
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tiling  wbfttevor  »lx)ut  Uio  trnnmcttonH  in  his  family, 
flow  into  Ik  violent  paftsioii  witli  Iiiin,  iin<l  procuciltMl^ 
to  invent  etameH  whitii  might  justify  its  anger.     Ten" 
or  twenty  different  acoonnts  of  tho  i>ti|)]i ration,  Jn- 
conHitrtent  with  uach  othvr,  with  themselveii,  and  with 
cunimuti  scuw,  circulated  at  tho  uarue  timv.     What 
cvideuoe  tlieie  might  be  for   auy  one  of  the«Li  tJiu ' 
viituonn  |>e(jp]e  who  ru{>cate(l  them  neither  know  nol 
eftred.    For  in  fact  tlic^c  ntoriee  were  not  the  caiisef^j 
but  the  oflcctA  of  the  jjublic  indignation.    They 
eemhied  thnw  loathsome  Hlaniler«  which  Lewis  Oold-1 
fflnitli,  and  other  abject  iil}ollm-«  of  the  Kime  claflfi,^ 
were  in  the  habit  of  ptibii»iiiiig  about  Bonafwrta; 
panch  as  that  he  [JOtHOnud  a  girl  with  arsenic  when  I14 
'  'WU  at  tlie  military  school,  that  he  hir«>d  a  grcmidierj 
t6^boot  Dcsnix  at  Marengo,  that  he  fillod  St.  L'limd] 
with  all  the  ]>ollutioiifi  of  Capreie.    There  was  a  tiiue] 
when  anecdotes  like  these  obtained   eomn  cr^tenef 
from  [lersoaa  who,  Imtiug  the  French  Emperor  with- 
out km)wiog  why,  were  eager  to  believu  anything^ 
which  might  justity  their  hatred.  ^H 

"  Loni  Byron  fared  in  tho  same  way.  His  counlrj-- 
men  were  in  a  bad  humour  with  him.     Hi»  writings] 
nnd  his  character  UjiJ  loat  the  charm  of  noveltrj'.     Hei 
liad  been  guilty  of  tlie  otfeiiee  which,  of  all  offeucei^] 
is  punished  most  Keverely ;  lie  had  been  ovorpnitscxli 
he  had  excitud  too  warm  an  iutoretit;  ami  the  public,] 
with  its  usual  justice,  chastised  him  for  it^  own  follr. 
The  attachments  of  the  multitude  War  no  small  n:-^ 
uomhlanco  to  those  of  the  wanton  euchantresa  in  iImI 
Arabian   Tales,  who,  when   the  forty  days  of  her 
fondnetswere  over,  xvati  not  oontent  with  diamissiiig 
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)ier  lovers,  but  oondemucJ  tJiem  to  expiate,  in  loath- 
Botne  phapes,  and  under  pniel  penances,  the  crime  of 
having  once  pIcaHwl  In-r  too  well. 
"  "The  obioqny  which  Byron  had  to  endure  wan 
tnch  as  might  well  havo  Khaken  a  more  constant 
mlud.  TIm!  newspapei-s  were  filled  with  lampoons. 
The  theatres  shook  with  execrations.  He  was  ex- 
clnded  f)-f»m  circles  where  he  had  Intnly  been  the 
oba^rml  of  all  pbsen>ers.  AH  those  creeping  things 
that  riot  in  the  decay  of  nobler  natures  hastened  to 
iheir  i-epast;  and  they  wovu  riji;ht; ;  they  did  after 
tlicir  kind.  It  ia  not  every  ilay  that  the  savage  envy 
aspiring  dunces  is  gnitifiod  by  the  agonies  of  such 
Bpirit>  and  the  degradation  of  such  n  name.  The 
iinhappy  man  It^ft  his  country  for  ever.  The  howl 
of  oonturaoly  followed  him  aerojiM  the  «ea,  up  the 
Ithine,  ovpr  the  Alps;  if  gradually  waxed  fainter; 
it  died  away;  those  who  ha<l  raised  it  liegan  to  ask 
eacli  other,  what,  after  all,  was  the  matter  about 
which  they  bad  lieen  so  clamorons,  and  wished  to 
invite  hack  the  criminal  whom  they  had  just  chaaed 
troin  them.  Ilis  poetry  Inwiame  more  popular  than  it 
had  ever  been ;  and  his  complaint*  wore  read  with 
tears  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  bad 
jiever  ween  his  fa^.-e." 

p  These  observations  of  Macanlay  are  applied  by 
Mr.  Disnieli  to  liOivl  Cathircis,  who,  in  his  novel 
Ilcd  '  Venetia,'  ia  no  other  than  Lord  Byron  : — 
*'  lord  Cadui-cia,"  says  he,  "  was  the  periodical 
ictim,  the  scapegoat  of  I'Jnglish  morality,  sent  into 
the  wilderneBB  with  all  the  eriines  and  cureoo  of  tlie 
muliitndw  on  his  head.  Lord  Gadnrcis  had  certainly 
eommitted  n  great  crime,  not  his  intrigue  with  Lady 
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Monteagle,  for  that  surely  was  nut  an  miprecedenkd 
ofleii«);  uoi"  his  duel  willi  licr  liiwUiud,  for  after  all 
it  was  a  duel  in  self-defence  :  and,  at  all  events, 
divorcee  and  duels,  under  any  circumstances,  would 
Bcaroely  have  excited  or  aiitlioriied  the  »torm  which 
was  now  about  to  burst  over  the  late  spoiled  child  of 
society.  But  Lord  Cadurcis  had  been  guilty  of  tlic 
offence  which,  of  all  ofienc^t),  is  punished  most  severely. 
Lord  Cadui-tiis  liad  heou  ovorpmiscd.  Hu  had  excited 
too  warm  an  iuterest:  and  the  public,  vrith  its  u«ual 
justice,  wati  rg^olvetl  to  cliaatise  bim  fur  its  own  folly. 
There  are  no  fits  of  caprice  eo  hasty  and  so  violent  as 
tboae  of  society.  Cadurcis,  in  allusion  to  his  sudden 
and  Htiigular  kuoccki,  had  beeu  iu  tlie  habit  of  sayinj^ 
to  his  iiitimalc«4  tliat  he  '  woke  one  uioruing  and. 
found  himself  fiimous."  He  might  now  ohaerve^ 
'  I  woke  one  morning  luid  found  my»elf  infamous.*' 
Before  twenty-four  hours  had  pa&acd  over  Im  duvT 
with  Lord  Monteaj^Ie,  he  found  himself  branded  by 
every  journal  in  London  as  an  unprincipled  and 
imjjaralleled  reprobate.  The  public,  without  waiting 
to  think,  or  even  to  inquire  after  the  truth,  instantJr 
selected  as  genuine  tJic  most  false  aud  the  nH»t 
flag-nint  of  tite  fifty  libellous  narnitives  that  were 
circulated  of  the  tranaactiou.  Storicji,  iuconsisteot 
with  themselves,  were  all  alike  eagerly  believciJ,  and 
what  oviduucc  there  might  be  for  any  one  uf  them,  the 
virtuous  ixxiple,  by  whom  they  were  repeated,  nejtiier 
knew  nor  (»red.  The  public,  m  diort,  fell  into 
passion  with  their  darling,  and,  ashamed  of  their 
idoLttry,  nothing  woidd  satisfy  them  but  kuockii 
the  divinity  on  llw  hviid." 
I  And  this  »ame  Mr.  Disraeli,  wlioee  teittimuuv  is  aj 
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the  wore  procious  as  coming  frf)m  a  Tory  celebrity, 
after  having'  described  the  ebameful  reception  given 
by  tbe  noble  House  to  Lord  Cadurcis,  wlien  be 
presented  bimself  there  after  the  duel,  and  tbo 
atrocious  conduct  of  the  stu|)id  populace  clamouring 
HgainHt  bim  outaidc,  goes  on  in  ilieae  terms  :^ — < .  .  < 
"  And  indeed  to  witness  this  young,  and  noble, 
and  gifted  creature,  but  a  lew  days  back  tbo  idol  of 
the  nation,  and  troin  whom  u  word,  a  glance  even, 
was  deemed  tlie  greatest  and  mout  gratifying  dith 
tinction — whom  all  orders,  classes,  and  conditions 
of  men  bad  combiuod  to  stimulate  witli  multiptie<l 
adulation,  witb  all  tbe  glory  and  raviabing  delights 
of  tbe  world,  as  it  wen;,  ibreed  upon  him — to  »ee 
him  thus  assailed  witb  the  savage  execrations  of  all 
those  vile  thingu  who  uxult  in  tbu  fall  of  everyttiing 
Uiat  is  great  and  tbe  abasement  of  everything  tliat 
is  noble,  was  indeed  a  spectacle  which  might  have 
■  silenced  uialieo  and  satisfied  envy !  " 

To  these  just  appreciations  formed  by  some  of 
Lord  UyrouH  biograpliers  we  might  add  many  muro; 
but  the  limits  we  have  assigned  to  this  work  not 
admitting  of  it,  we  will  unlj'  add,  as  a  last  testimony, 
tbu  most  severe  of  all ;  bim  of  whom  Moore  said, 
"  that,  if  one  wished  to  speak  against  Lord  Byron, 
one  had  only  to  apply  to  bim,"  that  is,  to  Lord 
B;^Ton  himself 

In  1820,  when  Lord  Byron  was  at  Baveuna, 
an  article  from  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  entitled 
'  Obaer^'ations  on  Don  Juan,"  was  wnt  him. 

It  contained  such  unfounded  strictures  on  bis  matn< 
moniul  conduct,  that,  for  ouce,  Lord  Byron  uifringed 
liiu   rule  and   could   not    help  uuKweriug  it.    The 
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oxtract«  from  his  liefeiioe,  "t/  defence  it  am  be  coiled" 
(«yn  iloore,  "  tehav  there  hatt  neotr  t/et  been  any  debate 
cftnjyft;  mil  fcc  rtad  mtfi  the  /*Wwr«(  interest."  Here, 
then,  i»  a  part  of  these  extracts  : — 
'  "  It  in  iu  v«m,  Bays  my  learned  brollier,  tbat 
Lord  Byron  attemjits  in  any  way  to  jnstify  liis  own 
bahftviour  u-itli  n^j^ni  to  Lady  Jiyr<»n. 

"  And  now  that  he  has  so  Of>enly  and  audaciouidy 
invited  inquiry  and  reproaclt,  we  do  not  see  any  good 
i-caK'in  wliy  ho  should  not  he  plainly  told  m  by  tlie 
voice  of  his  eountrymon." 

I  "  How  far  the  opeiinem  of  an  anonymoaH  poem, 
and  the  audacity  of  an  ima^nary  cliaraclor,  wliicb 
the  writer  Buppoees  to  bo  meant  for  Lady  Byron, 
may  hti  deemed  to  m«nt  tlitfl  forraidahlo  denunciation 
from  their  most  sweet  voioea,  1  neither  know  nor 
eare ;  but  when  ho  tollii  mo  tliat  I  cannot  '  in  any 
way  justify  my  own  iKshaviour  in  that  affair,'  I 
acquie)4oe,  hecauee  no  man  can  jnstify  hiniR'lf  until ' 
lif  know*  of  what  he  is  accused ;  and  1  have  never 
had — and,  God  knows,  my  whole  dosiro  has  ©vw 
l)cen  to  obtain  it— any  specific  charge,  in  a  tangible 
shape,  mihmitted  to  me  by  tho  adversary,  nor  by 
otber«,  un[ct>s  tho  atroeitic-s  of  public  rumour  and  the 
mysterious  silence  of  the  lady's  l^;nl  a/lvisers  may  he 
doemed  t<tich. 

"  But  is  not  the  writer  content  witJi  what  ban  l>eco 
alrpady  mid  and  done  ?  lins  nc»t  the  giMieral  voice 
of  his  eonntrymen  long  ago  pronounced  n|)on  the 
subject  st'iitence  without  trial,  and  condemnation  with- 
out a  charge  ?  Have  I  not  l»een  cxiWI  by  fwtraciiun, 
exempt  thiit  thft  shelU  which  pronrrilied  mo  wero 
(inonymotw  ?     Is  tlto  writer  ignorant  of  the  public 
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opinion  and  tin!  public  conduct  upon  that.  <iocaAinii? 
If  he  is,  1  am  not:  the  public  will  forget  botli  long 
before  I  shall  cease  to  remember  eitber. 

"  Tlie  mjiu  who    is  exiled  by  h  faction    haw   tli« 
consolation  of  thinking  that  be  is  a  martyr;  be  is 

i  upheld  by  bopo  nnd  the  dignity  of  bia  cantw,  real 
or  imaginary :  he  who  wittidraws  fi-om  the  pressure 
of  debt  laay  indulge  in  tbu  thought  tliut  time  and 
prudence  will  retrieve  bis  circunistauocB;  he  who  is 

I  condemned  by  the  law  has  a.  term  to  his  banishment, 
or  a  dream  of  its  aiibreviation ;  or,  it  may  Im.-,  tlie 
knowledge  or  the  belief  of  some  iiijuetice  of  the  law, 
or  of  itt)  administration,  in  bU  own  particular.  But 
be  who  is  outlawed  by  general  opinion,  without 
the  intervention  of  hostile  politics,  illegal  judgment, 
or  embarnu«od  circumslfliiccs,  whether  he  ixj  inuo- 
OMit  or  guilty,  must  mulerga  all  the  bitterness  of 
exile,  without  hope,  without  pride,  without  alleviation. 
This  crise  was  mine.  Upon  what  grounds  the  public 
founded  their  opinion  I  am  not  aware ;  but  it  was 
general,  and  it  was  di^cisive.  Of  me  or  of  mine  they 
knew  little,  except  that  I  had  written  what  is  called 
poetry,  was  a  nobleman,  bad  married,  became  a  father, 
Aud  was  involved  in  differences  with  my  wife  and 
ber  relatives,  no  one  Ituew  why,  liecause  the  pcnwua 
complaining  refused  to  state  their  grievances.  The 
faabionable  world  was  divided  tnlo  parties,  mine  Con- 
tistiug  of  a  very  small  minority;  the  reasonable 
world  was  naturally  on  the  stronger  side,  wbiub 
happenetl  to  be  the  lady's,  as  was  most  pro|)er  and 
polite.  The  prcivi  wh»  active  and  scurrilous ;  and  such 
Was  Um  rage  of  the  day  that  tbe  unfortumite  publica- 
tion of  two  copies  of  verse«  rather  complimentary 
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than  otlierwise  to  tiie  mibjects  of  both,  was  torturetl 
iiitu  a  H]ie<-iu8  of  m'imc,  or  coiiKtruL-tivu  petty  trvamm. 
I  wim  act'Ui<<&d  of  every  inoiigtrous  vice  by  public 
mmour  and  privnte  rancour :  my  name,  wluclt  hail 
been  a  knightly  or  a  noble  one  einuo  my  fiuliers 
helped  to  conquer  the  kingdom  for  WiUiiim  th« 
Noriiuin,  WHS  tainted.  I  felt  that,  if  what  wan 
whimpered,  and  muttered,  and  murmuiXM),  wag  true, 
1  wsH  unfit  iur  England;  if  falHe,  England  waa  unfit 
for  me.  I  w-ithdix-w  :  but  this  waa  not  enough.  In 
other  countriea,  iu  Switzerland,  in  tbe  shadow  of  the 
Alps,  and  by  the  blue  dupth  of  the  lakea,  1  ^va8 
pursued  and  breathed  u|X)u  by  the  blight.  1  cro(»ad 
tlie  niountainiii,  Imt  it  whk  tlie  same;  ao  I  went  » 
little  fartJier,  and  settled  myself  by  tiio  waves  of  tbe 
Adriatic,  like  the  stag  at  bay,  who  betnkea  him  to 
the  waters. 

"  If  1  may  judge  by  tbe  atatemente  of  the  few 
'frienda  wlio  gathered  round  me,  tlie  outcry  of  the 
period  to  which  I  allude  waa  beyond  all  pi-eoedcDt^ 
all  parallel,  even  in  thoee  caeee  where  political 
motJvea  have  aliai-peued  slander  and  doubled  en- 
mity." 

One  regrets  not  Ijeing  able  to  go  on  reprodacing 
these  fine  pages  written  by  Lord  Byron ;  hut  the 
limiti*  we  have  assigned  ourselves  force  the  sacrifiw. 

And  now,  after  all  that  haa  been  placed  before  tlid 
reader,  will  lie  not  be  curious  to  leani  whether  Lord 
Byron  truly  loved  Lady  Byn)ii.  The  answer  !uUnit« 
of  no  doubt.  Could  lave  exist  between  two  ualurvs 
so  widely  ditciunant  ?  But  then  it  will  be  said,  why 
did  ho  marry  heri'  lliis  ()UL-«tiou  may  lie  ansvvered 
by  the  simple  olxtei'vatiou  that  twurtlijrdti  of  the  uuu' 
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lia^^  in  hij^h  lite,  »nd  iiiileed  In  all  clnssps,  arc  con- 
ti-acted  without  any  love,  norare  the  parties,  tbcrofore, 
condemned  to  unhappinees.  HHIl  it  isasweli  to  recall 
that  not  only  it  did  not  enter  into  Lord  Byron's  views 
to  marry  for  love  and  to  satisfy  paesion,  but  tlmt  he 
married  rather  for  the  sake  of  escaping  from  the  yoke 
of  his  passions !  "  If  I  were  in  love  I  should  be 
jeaJotiH,"  said  he,  "'and  then  1  could  not  render  happy 
the  woman  I  married."  "Let  her  ho  happy,"  atldtrd 
be,  "  and  then,  for  my  part^  I  shall  also  be  so."  Then 
again  we  iind,  "  Let  tliem  only  Ivuvu  me  my  morning 
free."  Lastly,  he  wrot-  in  his  journal,  betbre  marry- 
ing MiitB  Milbaiik,  and  while  in  correnpondence  with 
her :  "  It  i«  vei-y  singular,  but  there  is  not  a  spark  of 
love  l«tween  me  and  Miss  Milbank."  If,  then,  Miss 
Milhaiik  married  Lord  Byron  out  of  self-love,  and  to 
pre\'eut  his  marrying  a  young  and  beautiful  Irish 
girl,  Lord  Byron,  on  his  part,  married  Mit^n  Milliank 
from  motives  the  most  honourable  to  human  nature. 
It  was  her  Mmple  modest  air  tiiat  attracted  him  and 
caused  his  delusion,  and  the  fame  of  her  virtuea  tjuite 
dedded  him.  As  to  interested  motives,  they  were  at 
most  but  Docondary ;  and  his  disiuteresteduestt  waa  all 
the  more  meritorious,  since  the  embarrassed  state  of 
his  aHairs  made  him  really  require  money,  and  Mias 
Milhauk  had  none  at  that  period.  She  was  an  only 
daughter,  it  ts  true  ;  hut  her  [mrenttt  were  b-tiU  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  her  uncle.  Lord  Wentworth,  from 
wbitm  her  mother  was  to  inherit  before  herself,  might 
yet  live  many  years,  llis  marriage  with  Mies  Mil- 
bank  was  thus  not  only  disinterested  as  regarda 
fortune,  but  even  m/?rui/ettili/  </':navu.i ;  for  she  only 
brought  him  a  small  dowry  of  10,000/. — a  mere  trifle 
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compared  to  the  life  of  luxury  she  was  to  lead,  in 
Hcc»i\lanc«  with    their   mutual    rank.*      Au*!    tbcss; 
lO.OOtU.  wcro  not  oiiiy  returued  hy  Lord  Byron  Ol 
their  sepRmtioa,  but  geiiertiusly  tlonbled. 

Ami  now  let  ns  hantoQ  to  add  that  althou^  Lord 
Byron  was  not  in  love  with  Miss  Milbank,  he  had 
lilt  dislike  to  licr  person ;  for  she  wan  rather  pretty 
and  pleasing'  in  appearance.  Her  reputation  for  moral 
and  intelleclual  qualities,  Btanding  on  such  a  high 
pedestal,  Lttrd  Byron  natiimlly  conceived  that  esteeiD 
niig^ht  well  suffioi  to  replace  (cnderness.  It  is  certain 
that,  if  elie  had  lent  liereelf  to  it  mnpe,  and  if  ciroum- 
Btanccs  had  only  been  endurable,  their  union  might 
Have  presented  the  same  character  common  to  nuMrt 
aritttncratic  eouples  in  Kug;lHud,  and  that  even  Lord 
B_\Ton  might  have  been  able  to  act  from  virtue  in 
default  of  feeling;  but  that  little  requisite  for  him 
was  wholly  wanting, 

His  celebrated  and  touching- '  Farewell '  mijfht  he 
brought  np  a*  an  objection  to  what  we  have -just 
advanced.  It  might  lie  raid  that  the  word  nnoen  w 
a  proof  of  love,  and  insintxre  a  proof  of  f^aeSoo^. 
Lastly,  that  in  alt  cases  there  wa«  a  want  of  delicacy 
and  refinement  in  tiius  coufidinjf  hiRdnracstic  tronhl** 
to  the  public.  Well,  all  that  would  be  ill-foiindtd, 
nnjnst,  and  contrary  to  truth.  ThiB  is  tlie  tnith  ftf 
the  matter.  Lord  Byron  had  just  been  informed  that 
I^ady  Hvron,  ha^-ing  sent  off  by  [Ki«t  the  letter  wherein 
nhe  confinned  all  that  her  falhor.  Sir  Ralph,  had 
written,  namely,  lier  resolution  of  not  relnming  Ioj 
tlie  conjugal  roof,  had  aftei-wards  caused  this  letter  to] 

*  See  tin  denrrigilion  «(  hv  life  iua^  tiy  Man   to  Uedwiu  dnrtK; 
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l>e  sought  for,  and  oh  iui  being  rwrtoreci,  liad  given 
way  ta  alniost  matl  demonstrations  of  joy.     Could  lie 
see  alight  else  in  tljis  account  save  a  certainty  of  the 
evil  influences  weighing  on  her,  and  making  her  act 
in  coniradictiou  to  her  real  sentiments?     He  pitied 
ber  tlien  as  a  victim,  thought  of  all  the  vii-tues  said 
to  cro\vH  her,  tlie  iliiieive  Ijelief  in  which  he  was  for 
then  from  having  lost;  he  forgot  the  wrongs  she  had 
tnfUctetl  on  him — the  spying  eho  had  kept  up  around 
him— the  caluiunitw  npread  against  him — the  use  she 
Kbad  made  of  tlic  lettera  euhtnictod  from    his  desk. 
HjTeK,  all  was  forgotten  by  iiis  generous  heart;  and, 
^acoordiug  tu  custxim,  he  even  went  so  far  us  to  accuse 
himself — to  see  in  thu  victim  only  his  wife,  the  mother 
of  his  httle  Ada!      Under  tliis   excitement  he   was 
walking  about  nt  night  in  his  solitary  apartments, 
and  suildenly  chanced    to    perceive  in  some  corner 
HjiiTerent  things  that  Ijad  belonged  to  Lady  Byron — 
BdresBes  and  other  articles  of  attire.     It  is  well  known 
how  much  the  sight  of  tlicse  inanimate  mementoes 
has  power  to  call  up  rLCollections  even  to  ordinary 
imaginations.    What,  then,  must  have  been  the  vivid- 
neiw  with  which  they  acted  on  an  imagination  like 
Lord  Byron's?     His  heart  softened  towards  her,  and 
—he  recollected  that  one  day,  inidor  the  influence  of 
^Sorrows  which  well  nigh  robbed  him  of  consciousneiw, 
he  had  answered  her  harelily.     Tliinking  himself  in 
tlto  wrong,  Hud  full  of  the  anguish  that  all  these  re- 
flections and  objects  excited  in  his  breast,  he  allowed 
his  tears  to  flow,  and,  snat<:hing  a  pen,  wrote  down 
lluit  toiichiug  effusion,  which    somewhat  eased    hiH 
Bttfiering. 
The  next  dav  one  of  his  friends  fotmd  these  hoautiful 
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verses  on  liis  dcuk ;  iind,  judgin;;  of  haily  Byron's 
lioart  ami  that  of  tl»e  public  aocordiJig  to  bis  owti,  be 
imprudently  gave  tbom  to  the  world.  Tbua  we  can 
no  more  doubt  Lord  Byron's  aiuccrity  in  writing  tliem 
than  we  can  accuse  liim  of  publisbing  tbem.  But 
vv'luit  niny  caui>e  n»tonip)bincnt  ii>  that  they  could  [>os- 
ttibly  have  bt^n  ilbinterpretod,  ae  they  were ;  and, 
above  all,  tliat  this  touching  *  Fnrewell ' — which  made 
Madame  de  Stac-l  eay  she  would  gladly  buve  been 
tinlmppy,  like  Lady  Byron,  to  draw  it  forth — that  it 
8boulil  not  have  bad  power  to  rescue  her  lieart  from 
it«  H|)atby,  and  bnrig  ber  to  the  feet  of  ber  buHliaiid, 
or  at  least  into  his  arms.  I^t  ua  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  mo»t  iLln)cit>ii8  p»rt  of  this  affair,  atiil  doubt- 
losH  the  moist,  wounding  for  bim,  was  precisely  Lndy 
BjTon's  coiwhict;  and  in  this  conduct  tbo  worst  Wi 
her  enwi  silence ! 

She  bus  been  called,  nf^er  big  words,  the  moral 
Oytemnestva*  of  her  Inisbaud.  Such  a  surniune  w 
severe ;  but  the  repugnance  we  feel  to  coudemuiug  a 
woman  cannot  preveui  our  liidening  to  the  voice  of 
justice,  which  tells  us  that  the  comparison  is  trtiU  in 
favour  of  tlie  guilty  one  of  antiquity.  For  sho,  driven 
to  crime  by  fierce  passion  ovcr|x>wering  reason,  at 
least  only  deprived  bor  husband  of  pby«ucal  life,  and 
in  committing  the  deed  exposed  herself  to  all  ita  con^ 
sequencer  ;  while  Lady  Bynm  leit  her  busbiind  at  i\» 
very  moment  that  sbo  saw  bim  struggling  amid  n 
thousand  Khoalif,  in  the  etormy  sea  of  embarrassnieiitK 
created  by  bis  umrriagi.',  and  precitioly  when  he  more 
than  ever  required  a  friendly,  tender,  aiid  indulgent 
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•  Uird  ttyroii,  in  lliiM  wruiii;  Imta  him  by  nnsuiali  luiil  nofrt,  my 
Ihe  morot  Vfgtemnrtlm  nflhi/  lor^. 


AND  rre  OONSKQUKNOEfi. 

Iiaoci  to  save  hira  from  the  toii)pt>Ktfi  of  life.  Boeidcts 
she  Mbut  licrsi;If  up  in  silouce  a  thoiisiind  times  more 
cruel  than  Clyteniuestra's  poniard,  that  only  killed 
tlie  body  ;  wlierean  Liidy  Byron's  Bilencewas  destined 
to  kill  tlic  Boul,  aud  such  a  soul !  leavings  the  door 
open  to  cahminy,  and  making'  it  to  l>e  RUppciited  that 
her  silence  was  inafrnanimity  destined  to  cover  oi-er 
frightfid  wrongs,  i)erlisi.p8  even  dei)ravitv.  In  vain 
did  he,  feeling  his  conscience  at  e:ise,  implore  some 
inqitiry  and  examination,  tjlie  refused,  and  the  only 
favour  she  granted  vran  to  send  him,  one  fine  day,  two 
persons,  to  see  whether  he  were  not  mad.  Happily, 
Lord  Byron  only  discovered  at  a  later  period  the 
purport  of  this  strange  visit. 

(n  vain  did  Lord  Hyron's  friend,  the  companion  of 
all  his  ttHvols,  throw  himself  at  Lady  Byron's  feet, 
imploring  her  to  give  over  this  fatal  silence.  The 
only  reply  she  deigned  was,  that  she  had  thought  him 
mad! 

And  why,  then,  had  she  beh'eved  him  mad?  Be- 
cause she,  a  methodical  inflexible  wonuui,  with  that 
uubeiidtnguess  which  a  profound  moralist  calls  the 
worship  rendered  to  pride  by  a  feelingless  soul ; — 
because  she  oonld  not  miderstitnd  the  possibihty  of 
tastes  and  habits  difl'i^rent  to  those  of  orilinary  routine, 
or  of  her  own  starclicd  life  I  Not  to  bo  hungry  when 
she  was — not  to  sleep  at  night»  but  to  write  while 
she  was  slueping,  and  to  sleep  when  she  was  up — in 
short,  to  gratify  the  rcquii-omeuts  of  material  aiid 
intellectual  life  at  houi-s  difl'erent  to  heni : — all  tliat 
was  not  merely  annoying  for  her,  but  it  must  be  wiod- 
nfifs!  or  if  not^  it  betokened  depravity  that  she  could 
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neithor  submit  lo  itor  tolerate  without  perilling'  her 
own  inonility ! 

Sucli  wiia  tlie  grand  secret  of  tlnj  cruel  silence  which 
exposed  Lonl  Byron  to  the  moi^t  malignant  int«r* 
pretatioDH — to  all  tlwr  calumny  an<l  revenge  of  bin 
enemies. 

tiliti  was  pei'haps  the  only  woman  in  the  worM  m 
Btrnngely  organ iGcd— the  only  one,  puThapti,  capnblo 
of  not  feeling  liappy  and  pmttd  at  belonging  to  a  mail 
superior  to  the  rest  of  Iminauity !  and  fatally  was  it 
decreed  that  this  woman  alone  of  lier  specioM  hIiouKI 
Ik)  Lord  Hyron's  wife  ! 

Hefure  clotting  this  chapter  it  remaiuH  for  ns  tA 
examine  if  it  bo  true,  as  eoveral  of  his  biographerK 
have  pretended,  that  he  winhed  to  be  re-united  to  hi* 
wife.  We  muMt  here  declare  tliat  Lord  Bynin'n  intert- 
tion,  in  the  InHt  yeai-s  of  his  life,  was,  on  the  contrary, 
not  to  see  Lady  Byron  agiun.  This  is  what  he  wrote 
fi-om  lljivenna,  to  Moore,  in  June,  1820  : — 

"  1  have  received  a  Parinian  letter  fi-oni  W.  W , 

which  I  prefer  answering  through  you,  an  tbit  worthy 
fays  he  is  an  occasional  visitor  of  yours.  In  Novemlxjr 
last  he  wrote  to  me  a  we]l-meiin!ug  loiter,  stilting,  for 
some  reasons  of  his  own,  his  l>elief  that  a  tv-tmum 
miglit  l>o  cilccted  between  Litdy  Byron  aud  myuelf. 
I  -^  To  this  I  answered  as  oaual ;  and  he  sent  rae  a 
seooad  letter,  repeating  hia  notions,  which  letter  1 
have  never  answered,  Imving  hud  a  thousiind  othei 
things  to  think  of.  He  now  writes  as  if  he  believed 
that  be  tmd  oSeudcd  me  by  touching  on  the  topic; 
and  I  wish  yon  to  assui'e  him  that  i  am  not  at  all  fu>, 
hut,  on  tJie  contrary,  obliged  by  his  gikod  iiataro.    Al 
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the  same    time  acqtMtnt  him  Ote   thing  is  impomblf. 
Yim  know  thii  aa  tcell  m  J,  ami  thert  let  it  end." 

A  year  later,  at  Prsa,  lie  again  said  to  M "  thai 

he  neiw  wotiid  hmx  been  re^united  to  I>ady  Byron  ;  that 
the  time  for  sucli  a  jKiaKibilJty  was  passed,  and  he  had 
made  quitf  su^icient  advances'' 

Let  OS  add  hkewise  that  duriri}^  the  laM.  period  of 
his  stay  at  Genoa,  a  person  whose  acq  uaiti lance  he 
had  ju8t  made,  thouglit  fittinjj,  for  several  reasons  and 
even  by  way  of  winning  golden  opinions  among  a 
certain  set  in  England,  to  insist  on  this  nfiitler  mth 
Lord  Byron. 

In  order  to  succeed,  this  person  represented  Lady 
Byron  as  a  victim,  telling  him  sIiq  was  very  il! 
physically  and  morally,  and  declaring  the  secret  cause 
to  be,  no  donlit,  grief  at  her  separation  from  him  and 
dread  of  his  asserting  his  riglits  over  Ada. 

Lord  Byron,  kind  and  impressionahle  as  he  was, 
may  have  been  moved  at  this ;  hut  assuredly  his  reso- 
lution of  not  i)eing  re-united  to  I/idy  Byron  was  not 
shaken.  Hie  only  reply  ■waa  to  show  me  a  letter  he 
had  written  some  little  time  before : — 

"  The    letter    I    enclose,"  said    he,  "  may  help  to 

explain  my  sentiments I  was  perfectly 

sincere  when  I  wrote  it^  and  am  so  still.  But  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  withstand  the  thousand  provo- 
cations on  that  subject,  which  both  friends  and  foes 
have  for  seven  years  been  throwing  in  the  way  of 
a  man  whose  feelings  wore  once  quick,  and  whoso 
temper  was  never  patient.  Bat  *  returning  were  as 
tedious  as  go  o'er.'  I  feel  this  as  mach  as  ever 
Macbeth  did;  and  it  is  a  dreary  sensation,  which 
PAR-I  ir.  T 
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Kt  least  avenges  the  rual  or  Jma^naiy  wrungis  of 
one  of  tlie  two  imfortundto  pereonit  whom  it  oon- 
oeme." 

Here  is  the  letter  he  wrote  from  Pisa  to  Ijuly 
Byron : — 

"  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Ada's  hair, 
which  is  very  Hofl  and  pretty,  and  nearly  as  dark 
already  as  mine  was  at  twelve  years  old,  if  I  ma; 
judge  from  what  I  recollect  of  eome  in  Augusta's  |kw- 
Hi-iMiuu,  taken  at  that  age.  But  it  don't  curl,  perhaps 
from  its  l>eiiig  let  grow. 

"  I  also  thank  you  for  the  inscription  of  the  date 
and  name,  and  I  will  tell  you  why :  I  heltave  that  they 
are  Uiu  ouly  two  or  thiec  words  of  your  handwriting 
ID  my  possession.  Fur  your  letters  I  returned,  and 
except  the  two  words,  or  rather  tlie  one  word, '  houoiy 
hold,"  written  twice  in  an  old  account  book,  I  have 
no  other.  I  burnt  your  lawt  note  for  two  reasons  :— 
firstly,  it  was  written  in  a  style  not  very  agreeable ; 
and,  secondly,  I  winhod  to  take  your  word  witlioul 
documents,  which  are  the  worldly  resonrccs  of  sot- 
piciouB  people. 

"  I  suppose  that  tliis  note  will  reach  you  somewhere 
about  Ai  a's  birthday — the  10th  of  December,  I  be- 
ieve.  She  will  then  be  six,  so  that  in  about  twelve 
more  I  shall  liave  some  chance  of  meeting  her ;  pe^ 
haps  sooner,  if  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  flugland  \ij 
husiness  or  otherwise.  ItecuUect,  however,  one  thing, 
L«itber  in  distance  or  nearness :  every  day  which  keeps 
us  asunder  should,  after  so  long  a  period,  rather  soften 
,  our  mutual  fccHugK,  which  must  always  have  one 
rallving  point  as  long  m  our  child  exists,  which  I 
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presume  we  I)Otli  hope  will  be  long  alter  either  of  her 
parents. 

"  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  separation 
has  been  cousidvi-abty  more  than  the  whole  brief 
period  of  otir  union,  and  the  not  much  longer  one  of 
our  prior  at-quaintatice.  We  botJi  m&de  a  bitter  mia- 
take ;  but  now  it  is  over,  and  in-evocabiy-  so.  For  at 
thirty-lhree  on  my  part,  ajid  a  few  years  leas  on  yours, 
though  it  is  no  very  extended  jwriod  of  life,  still  it  is 
one  when  the  habits  and  thoughts  are  generally  so 
formed  a»  to  admit  of  no  raodificarion ;  and  as  we 
conld  not  agree  when  younger,  we  should  with  diffi- 
culty do  UO  MOW. 

"  I  my  ftll  this,  because  I  own  to  you  that,  notwith- 
standing everything.  I  conmdered  our  re-union  as  not 
impoKsible  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  separation ; 
but  then  I  ga^^e  up  the  hope  entirely  and  for  ever. 
But  thJH  very  impossibiliiy  of  re-union  seema  to  me, 
at  least,  a  reason  why,  on  all  tlie  few  points  of  discus- 
sion which  can  arisu  between  us,  we  Hhotild  preserve 
the  courtesies  of  life,  and  as  much  of  its  kindness  as 
people  who  are  never  to  meet  may  prewerve,  perhaps 
more  easily  than  nearer  connections.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  violent,  but  not  malignant ;  for  only  fresh 
provocations  can  awaken  my  resentment.  To  you, 
who  are  colder  and  more  concentrated,  I  would  jnst 
hint  that  you  may  sometimes  mistake  the  depth  of 
a  cold  anger  for  dignity,  and  a  worse  feeling  for  duly. 
I  a."Bare  you  that  i  bear  you  now  (whatever  I  may 
have  done)  no  resentment  whatever.  Remember  that 
if  you  have  injured  me  in  aught,  thifl  forgiveness  is 
something ;  and  that  if  I  have  injured  yon,  it  is  some- 
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thing  more  still,  if  it  be  true,  as  moralista  say,  that 
the  most  offending  are  the  least  forgiving. 

"  Whether  the  offence  has  heen  solely  on  my  side 
Or  reciprocal,  or  on  yours  chiefly,  I  have  ceased  to 
reflect  upon  any  hut  two  things,  viz.,  that  you  are  the 
mother  of  my  child,  and  that  we  shall  never  meet 
again.  I  think  if  you  also  consider  the  two  corre- 
sponding points  with  reference  to  myself,  it  will  be 
better  for  all  three, 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  Noel  Btron." 

This  letter,  though  never  sent,  requires  no  further 
proofs.  It  can  now  be  understood,  although  the  con- 
trary has  been  said,  that  Lord  Byron's  resolution  never 
again  to  unite  with  Lady  Byron  was  irrevocable ; 
hut  that,  however,  a  reconciliation  would  have  pleased 
him,  on  account  of  his  daughter,  and  because  no  feel- 
ing of  hatred  could  find  room  in  his  great  soul. 
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JIis  Gaiety. 

A  GREAT  deul  lins  been  said  about  Byron's  melan- 
choly.  His  gaiety  liati  also  beuu  ttpokcu  of.  As  usual, 
all  tlie  judgmetits  prouounced  have  been  more  Ol'  le« 
false.  His  teiii]}uriiment  in  just  an  little  knuwu  as  his 
disposition,  when  i)copIe  affect  to  judge  him  in  au 
BXfrlusivti  way. 

Lot  me,  then,  be  permitted  in  this  instance  also  tv 
re-e»<tablish  truth  <>ii  itn  only  sure  basitt,  namely, 
facts. 

Lord  Byron  was  bo  often  gay  tliat  several  of  his 
biographerij  have  thought  themsclvirij  justified  iu 
averting  that  gakt'j  aud  not  melancftoly  predominated 
in  his  nature.  .  hWcn  Mr.  Gait,  who  only  knew  him 
at  tliat  period  of  his  life  when  melancholy  certainly 
predominated,  iievertheleai  uixs  thc8C.  cxprc^sionu  : — 
"  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  poem  itself  ('  Beppo,' 
his  first  ecsay  of  tacelious  [Xietry)  Iwa  a  airougtsT 
tone  of  gaiety  than  hia  graver  works  have  of  melan- 
choly, commonly  believed  to  have  been  (I  tJiink 
unjustly)  the  pi"edoniin.Hnt  trait  of  lus  character."  • 

Many  others  have  said  tJie  same  thing.  The  truth 
is,  that  il'  by  giving  way  to  retlection — wliich  waji  a 
ucoeariity  of  his  g<eniu» — and  through  circtimstanccii 
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— which  were  a  fatality  of  hifl  destiny — he  baa  shown 
hiiuHuU' melancholy  in  hia  writings,  sind  very  often  in 
his  dispositiono,  it  is  no  Icsm  a^rtaiii  that  by  tempera- 
ment and  taste,  by  the  activity,  penetration,  and 
complex  character  of  his  mind,  ho  very  often  showed 
hiuiBelf  to  be  extremely  gay,  N(»  one  better  than  hu 
seized  upon  the  absurd  and  ridiculoits  side  of  thinge 
or  more  easily  found  cause  for  laughter.  His  gaiety 
— the  result  of  a  frauk,  open,  volatile  uature,  full  of 
varying  moodfl— wa«  easily  excited  by  any  abenrditiefl, 
ridiculous  pretontionu,  or  witty  aalltee;  and  then  he 
becama  so  expansive  and  charming,  body  and  sonl 
witJi  him  both  seemed  to  laugh  in  such  nnison.  that 
it  watf  imiKwdble  not  to  catch  the  contagion  ;  but  bin 
laughter  was  ever  devoid  of  malice.  Slight  defeote 
of  liarmony  in  things,  or  proportion,  OT  mutual  reb- 
tion,  eaBily  gave  lise  to  mirthful  sensations  in  him. 
Being  full  of  admiration  for  the  l»eautifnl,and  having, 
moreover,  a  great  scneo  of  mutual  fitnea»,  and  much 
activity  of  mind,  it  v/as  with  extraordinary  aud  in- 
wtinctive  promptitude  tliat  he  eeized  upon  the  contra-  ■ 
dictory  relations  existing  between  objects,  and  indeed 
on  all  showing  a  voluntary  abpience  of  order  awl 
beauty  in  the  oondnct  of  free  reasonable  helnga  His 
laughter  was  then  quite  as  EBsthetioal  as  it  waa  inno- 
cent. And  9ven  if  it  were  not  admitted,  aa  it  is  b^ 
nil  philofiO])hical  morulidtH,  that  no  sort  of  pei'sonal 
calculation  enters  into  this  entirely  si>ontaneoui 
emotion,  no  sentiment  of  superiority  over  the  being 
we  are  laughing  at — for  aeijis/mess  and  laughter  natr 
eo-exint — if  it  were  |>o«8ible,  I  say,  to  doubt  all  thin, 
even  then  to  »ee  Lord  Byron  laugh  would  have 
-wofficed  to  give  the  right  conviction.     For  truly  his 
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mirth  was  a  charming  thing ;  the  very  air  surrounding 
liim  appeared  to  kugh. 

Then  woold  his  soul,  that  often  required  to  emerge 
&{nii  ita  deep  reflections,  unbend  itHulf.  and  alter- 
nately disport  or  repose  in  utter  eelf>abandoumctit. 
It  dituniKiKd  thought,  as  it  wcrc,  in  order  to  beoome 
a  child  again  ;  to  deliver  itself  over  to  all  the  caprices 
of  tliotte  myriad  changefiii  fugitive  impressions  that 
courao  through  tiie  brain  at  momenta  of  excitement. 

Moore  often  recurs  to  Byron's  livelinoee.  "No 
thing,  indeed,  oould  be  more  amusing  and  deiightfiil. 

It  was  like  the  bursting  gaiety  of  a  boy 

let  loose  irom  school,  and  Hccmcd  as  if  there  was  no 
extent  of  fun  or  tricks  of  which  lie  was  not  capable." 
Wheu  Moore  visited  him  at  Mira,  in  the  autumn  of 
1812,  and  accompanied  liim  to  Venice,  the  former 
ezpreesed  himself  an  follows  in  bis  memorandum  of 
that  occasion  i~- 

*'  As  we  proceeded  acnjss  the  lagoon  In  his  gondola 
the  sun  was  just  setting,  and  it  was  au  evening  such 
as  Komancc  would  liave  uhoseii  for  a  first  sight  of 
Yonice,  rising  '  with  her  tiara  of  bright  towers ' 
above  ttie  wave ;  while  to  complete,  as  might  be  ima- 
gined, the  solemn  iutorcst  of  the  scene,  I  behold  it  in 
company  with  him  who  bad  lately  given  a  new  life 
to  its  glories,  and  sung  of  that  fair  City  of  the  Sea 
thus  grandly : — 

*  1  *tooil  in  VfDice,  on  l)ic  DriileD  of  Sigtia; 
A  i«lnci.'  aixi  II  E'tiiuii  uu  Fai;li  tiiiDil: 
I  Kiw  from  oat  lli«  v/nxc  her  utructiip™  rijK! 
At  from  till-  »tn>ko  of  tlic  vnchnnm'i  wnntl : 
A  tbounuul  ycfliK  tlicir  cluuJy  wiu^  etjmud 
Aroiiud  iiw,  and  *  <ljins:  Olory  imiilMi 
OW  iho  far  times,  when  timiiy  a  anhjwt  Innd 
LatukVI  lo  the  niiiKAd  Lion's  marblu  I«l«^ 
When)  Vfiiicu  Mte  !i)  sintr,  thrnntid  un  her  hnn<lrv<l  islral' 
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*'  Rut  whatover  emotions  the  Brst  sig'bt  of  such  a 
Bcene  might,  iiiidor  other  circumstaaoes,  have  in- 
spirud  lue  with,  tiie  mood  of  mind  in  trbich  I  now 
viewed  it  was  altogetlier  the  roveree  of  what  might 
have  heeii  expected.  Tlje  exubenint  paioty  of  my 
compaDioD,  and  the  recollections — anything  but  ro- 
joaittic — iut<»  whicli  our  oonvcrmtion  wandorod,  put 
once  completely  to  Bight  ail  poetical  and  histo- 
rical associations;  and  our  coarae  wan,  I  am  alnuwt 
ashamed  to  say,  one  of  nninterrupted  merriment  and 
laughter  till  we  found  ourselves  at  the  steps  of  my 
my  friend's  palazsto  on  the  Grand  Cjutal.  All  that 
ever  happened,  of  gay  or  ridicutoua,  during  our 
London  life  tojfctlier;  bin  scrajjes  and  my  lecturings; 
our  joint  adventures  with  the  Bores  and  Blues,  the 
two  great  enemien,  as  bo  always  called  tbem,  of 
London   happiness;  our  joyous  night*  together  at 

Walter' H,  KinnairdV,  &c. ;  and  that '  d d  snpper 

of  Rancliffe's,  which  ought  to  have  been  a  dinner;' 
all  was  paBHed  rapidly  in  review  between  us,  and 
with  a  flow  of  humour  and  hilarity  on  his  side  of 
which  it  would  have  lieen  difficult  for  persons  even 
far  graver  than  I  <»ui  pretend  to  be,  not  to  havo 
caught  the  contagion/' 

Lord  Byron  wa«  especially  prone  to  mirtli  and  fun 
in  the  society  of  tliose  he  liked;  to  jest  and  laugh 
with  any  one  was  a  great  proof  of  his  sympathy  ftir 
them.  When  he  wrote  to  abecnt  dear  onca,  be  would 
constantly  say, "  I  have  many  things  to  tell  you  for  ns 
to  laugh  over  together."    In  several  letters  addressed 

from  Greece  to  Mme.  G~ ,  he  informa  her  of 

tbesB  treasurer  of  mirtli,  held  in  reserve  for  tlie  day 
of  meeting,  that  ihey  might  laugh  together.     Lortl 
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;  Byron   rarely  used  flattciing-  language  to  those  he 

'  loved.     It  was  rather  by  looks  than  hy  woi^  iluit 

he  expresged  his  fetilingM  uu<l  his  approbation.     His 

I  delight  witli   intimates  was    to   hrinfi^  out   Bf,rongty 

I  their  defects,  as  well  as  their  qualitJee  and  njcrits,  by 
dint  of  jests,  clever  inuemlo,  and  cliurming  eallies  of 
I  humour.  The  promptitvHie  with  which  he  discovered 
the  Blighlest  weakness,  the  faintest  symptom  of  ex- 
ii^OTfttion  01-  affectation,  can  hardly  bo  credited.  It 
might  almost  be  said  that  the  persons  ou  whom  he 
bestowed  afiectiou  Lecrame  trantpareni  for  him,  that 
be  dived  into  their  thoughts  and  feelings. 

It  was  this  etato  of  mind  especially  that  gave 
iri»e  to  those  sallies  of  wit  which  formed  such  a 
Btrilting  feature  of  his  intelligence.  Then  his  conver- 
sation really  l«canie  quite  dazzling-.  In  his  glowing 
language  all  ohjects  assumed  unforeaeen  and  pio- 
tarcsqne  aspects.  New  and  striking  thoughts  fol- 
lowed Irom  him  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  Bamc  of 
hia  genius  lighted  up  as  if  winged  with  wildfire. 
Those  who  have  not  known  him  at  these  moments 
can  form  no  idea  of  what  it  was  from  his  works. 
For,  in  the  eilence  of  his  study,  when,  pen  in  hand, 
lie  was  working  out  his  grand  conceptions,  the  light" 
uing  strokes  lost  much  of  their  brilliant  intensity ; 
sad  although  we  iind,  oepecially  in  '  Dou  Juan*  and 
-*Beppo,'  delightful  pages  of  rich  comic  humour,  only 
;<those  .who  knew  him  can  Judge  hnw  sujierior  still 
his  conversation  was.  But  in  tlus  gay  exercise  of 
his  fecuUies.  which  was  to  him  a  real  enjoyment,  in 
all  his  sallies  or  even  in  his  railleries,  not  one  iota  of 
nialici.'  could  be  traced — unless  we  call  by  that  name 
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the  amtisement  vprin^rin^  from  mirtb  and  wit  in- 
dtilKed.  Even  if  bin  shat^  were  6nely  pointed,  Uiey 
were  at  the  same  time  ao  inofleiisive  that  Uio  moit 
Husceptible  could  not  be  wounded. 

The  gi-cftt  pleasure  be  took  in  jestin(f  appouw  to" 
have  belonged  to  bim  orf;^iiizatio:i,  for  it  accompaaied 
biin  tbrougliout  lite.  We  have  already  eeeu  what  but 
nurses,  hU  preceptoro,  and  the  frioudB  of  his  child' 
hoot]  Koid  on  (bis  subject.  We  have  observed  hii 
HVmpatiiy  lor  the  uld  cupbearer  of  his  fiimily  man* 
eiou ;  the  pleasantries  expended  on  the  iinaok  !«• 
vander,  who  was  always  promising  to  cure  bis  foot, 
and  never  did ;  tlie  jesting  tone  of  bis  boyish  corre- 
8]Kindence ;  afterwards  the  inHNqueradings  that  to(^ 
place  at  Newstejtil  Abbey ;  tlion  a^ain  lus  gay  doings 
with  Moore  and  Rogers  in  London ;  the  jests  pe^ 
vading  the  correspondence  of  his  maturer  years ;  tlieo 
their  concontmtiou  In  '  Beppo '  and  *  Don  Juan ;'  and 
finally,  bow  often,  even  in  Greece,  when  be  wni 
already  unwell  at  Miseolongbi,  he  could  not  help 
giving  way  to  pleasantry  and  childish  play  to  such 
a  degree  tliat  good  Dr.  Kennedy,  when  he  wished  to 
convert  him  to  bis  somewhat  intolomnt  ortbodoxy 
at  Ccplialuitia,  found  mie  of  the  obstacles  to  consist 
in  the  difticulty  of  keeping  Ix)nl  Byron  serious. 
Li..f'He  was  fond,"  says  the  Doctor,  **of  saying 
smart  and  witty  things,  and  never  allowed  an  oppo^ 

tunity  of  punning  to  escape  him He 

generally  showed  high  spirits  and  hilarity 

J  have  heard  him  say  several  witty  things;  but  as  I 
WAH  always  anxious  to  keep  him  grave  and  present 
important  subjects  for  bis  consideration,  after  nilow- 
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JDg^  the  lau^b  to  pass  1  again  endeavoiirod  to  resume 
the  >9eriousue«s  of  tlic  conversation,  whiUt  Lis  Iiord* 
aliip  constanti)'  did  the  same." 
k  Aud  tbun  Kennedy  adds : — "  My  impression  from 
them  waa,  that  they  were  unworthy  a  man  of  his 
accomplijJimonts  :  I  mean  the  desire  of  jesting."  • 

These  worda  well  characteritw  the  honest  ilethod- 
iat,  who,  like  many  other  good  and  noble  minds,  yet 
contd  nut  understand  fnn.  This  incapabihty  is  also 
sometimes  the  case  with  pensous  of  a  sour,  iU-uatured, 
or  susceptible  disposition,  whose  excessive  vanity  ia 
shocked  at  all  simple,  innocent  explosiftnH  of  gaiety 
and  pleasantry.!  Colonel  Stanhope,  who  knew  Lord 
Byrou  at  the  nuue  period,  and  who  was  not  a  Me- 
thodist, but  who  from  other  causes  could  not  appre- 
ciate the  poet's  vivacious  wit,  said : — 
h  "  The  mind  of  Loi-d  Byron  was  like  a  volcano,  full 
■tjf  fire  and  wrath,  sometimes  calm,  often  dazzling  and 

pliiyful As  a  companion,"  he  adds,  "  no 

one  coulil  be  more  amusing  than  Lord  Kyrou  ;  he 
had  neither  pedantry  nor  afliectatiuu  about  him,  hut 
was  natural  and  playful  as  a  boy.  His  conversation 
resembled  a  stream :  sometimes  Kmoolh,  sometimes 
rapid,  and  sometimes  rushing  down  in  cataracts.  It 
was  u  mixture  of  philosophy  and  slang,  of  every- 
thing,— like  his  '  Don  Juan.'  He  was  a  patient,  and 
in  general  a  very  attentive,  lieUjuor.  When,  how- 
ever, he  did  engage  with  earuestnees  in  conversation, 
his  ideaa  sncoeeded  each  other  with  such  uncommon 
rapidity  tlint  he  could  not  control  them.  They  bui-st 
from  him  impetuously;  aud  although  ho  both  at- 
Leiided  to  and  noticed  the  remarks  of  others,  yet  he 
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did  not   allow  these   to  check  bis  dieoourac  for  an 
tnstaut." 

*'  There  was  usually,"  writes  Count  Gumbo,  liu 
-frienct  and  companion  in  Greece,  in  bis  interesting 
worlc,  eniitled   '  Last  Travels    of    Lord  Brron    ii^H 
Greece,'  "a   liveliness   of  epirit  and  a  tendency  to^ 
joke,  even  at  times  of  grwit  danger,  when  other  men 
would  have  bocomo  serious  and  pre-occupied.     Thiaflj 
disposition  of  mind  gave  him  a  kind  of  air  of  frank- 
seas  and  sincerity  which  was  quite  irresistible  with 
thoee  persons  oven  who  were  most  prejudiced  against 
him." 

This  allusion  of  Count  Qamba  rclbrs  to  the  letter 
which  Byron  wrote  in  the  midst  of  the  Suliotes, 
among  whom  he  had  taken  refuge  during  the  etonn 
and  to  escape  the  Turks. 

"If  ftuylhiug,"  writes  Lord  Byron,  on  the  point 
of  embarking  for  Missolonghi,  and  in  his  ln»t  letter 
to  Moore, ''  if  anything  in  the  way  of  fever,  fatiguu, 
famine,  or  otherwise,  should  cut  short  the  middle 
ngc  of  a  brother  warbler,  Uko  Garcilaaao  de  la  Vegi, 
[  pray  you  remember  me  iu  'your  smiles  and 
wine.' 

"  I  have  hopes  that  the  cause  will  triumph ;  Ini), 
vholher  it  docs  or  no,  still  *  honour  must  be  minded 
as  strictly  as  a  milk  diet/     I  trust  to  oh»orve  both. 

"  BVRON." 


'^  It  is  matter  of  history,"  continues  Count  Ganil^ 
"  that  Lord  Byron,  in  conneqaeiice  of  vexations  to 
which  he  was  ever  a  m-tim,  added  to  the  rigortms 
diut  w})ich  be  followed  (he  only  fed  upon  uegAtaUe* 
and  green  )ca,  to  kLow  that  he  eoiilU  live  as  fi-ugallv 
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aa  a  Greek  soldier),  and  from  the  impossihility  which 
be  found  to  fcik*'!  any  exorcise  at  MissolonghJ,  bad  a 
ttervous  fit,  which  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
speech  and  alarmed  all  liiu  friends  and  acquaiiitanoeit. 
When  the  crisis  had  worn  off,  be  merely  laughed 
over  it." 

"  Even  at  MissoloDfjhi."  says  Parry,  who  know 
him  there  only  in  the  mid»t  of  troubleii  and  vexa- 
tionsof  every  description  and  quite  at  the  cloee  of  bis 
life,  "  he  loved  to  jeet  in  words  and  actions.  These 
pleasantries;  lightened  his  gpirit«,  and  prevented  him 
£rom  dwelling  on  disagreeable  thonghls." 

Perhaps  this  dispooitiou  of  character  waa  the  reeult 
of  his  French  origin,  for  it  is  scarcely  known  or  even 
appreciated  in  England. 

"  Yet,"  exclaims  the  greateet-minded  woman  of  our 
day  (Madame  G^.  Band),  "it  is  that  dinpnintion  which 
fbraos  the  charm  of  every  delicate  intimacy,  and 
which  of^en  prevents  oar  committing  many  follies 
and  Btupidities. 

"  To  look  for  the  ridiculous  side  of  things  is  to 
discover  their  weakness.  I'o  laugh  at  the  dangers  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  find  nurselvee  is  to  get  accu^ 
tomcd  to  bravo  them ;  like  the  French,  who  go  into 
action  with  a  laugli  and  a  song.  To  quiz  a  friend 
is  often  to  save  him  from  a  weaknetu  in  which  om* 
pity  might  perhaps  have  allowed  him  to  linger.  To 
laugh  at  oneself  is  to  preserve  oneself  from  the  effecte 
of  an  exaggerated  self-love.  I  have  noticed  that  the 
people  who  never  joke  are  gifte<l  with  a  childish  and 
insupportable  vanity." 

.Nevertheless,  there  are  high  and  noble  natures 
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that  never  langL,  and  are  incapable  of  iindcrslamling 
tho  pleasures  of  gnicty.  But  minds  like  t\\em  hare 
some  VRniium  ;  t}ii>y  otiitainly  lack  Trliat  is  called  wit. 

Lord  Byron's  gaiety,  full  of  dazzling  vit  and 
TAried  tints,  like  his  other  faanltiu,  never  went 
buyomi  the  limits  befitting  its  exercise  in  a  beautiful 
80q1.  Ab  much  as  the  truly  ridicidoiiK,  tliat  which 
a  great  writer  has  defined,  "£/j«  strengtk,  mnaU  orgrtaL, 
of  a  frw  behuf,  out  of  prtqxtrtum  with  ita  end,"^-M 
mucli,  I  my.  an  the  truly  ridictilouit  attracted 
and  amused  him,  just  an  much  did  grave,  monJ, 
and  pliysical  disorders,  produced  by  eomiption  of 
body  or  soul,  sadden  and  repel  his  nature,  so  full 
of  linnnony.  He  cotild  novur  laugh  at  thene  latter. 
The  grave  disorders  of  Mul  that  exist  in  free  beinga, 
and  that  arc  titercfore  voluntary,  raifwd  anfhiCBS 
anger,  or  indtgDation  in  him,  according  to  the  degree 
of  vice  or  disorder.  Wo  ueod  seek  no  other  origin 
lor  his  bittei-eet  (nttrea  in  verae  njid  proBc.  Great 
ugtinesti  and  ph^iiical  defects  certainly  inspired  him 
with  great  disgust,  consequent  npon  hie  paesion 
for  the  lieaiitiful;  but,  at  the  same  time,  iovolunlarj 
misJbrtuneH  excited  fais  livelieat  companion,  often 
testified  by  the  mo«t  genei-ous  deeds. 

We  know,  for  imrtanoe,  that  Lord  Byron  hati 
a  defect  in  one  of  his  feet,  but  a  defect  so  eltght 
— although  it  ban  been  g^reatly  exaggerated— that 
people  have  never  been  able  to  Bay  iu  whioh  of 
the  two  feet  it  did  exist.  Nor  did  it  in  any  way 
dimiuiuh  the  grace  and  activity  all  his  movementt 
displayed.  If  its  existence  were  painful  for  him. 
t>iat  muKt.  have  been  bocausc  his  aense  of  haraionv 
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looked  upon  thia  defect  as  detrimental  to  the  per- 
fectiou  of  his  physical  beauty.  But  whatever  mar 
have  bi^eu  the  c»iu>e  of  this  scnsihitity,  it  sufficed 
in  any  case  1o  make  bim  feel  a  generous  compassion 
for  all  those  afflicted  with  any  defect  analof^ius  to 
hie  own.  tiord  Harrington,  then  Colonel  Stanhope, 
■yn  :— 

"Contrary  to  wliat  we  observe   in  most  people, 

rd  Byron,  wlio  was  always  very  sensitive  to  the 
BufFeringa  of  oUiers,  showed  greatest  sympathy  for 
tboee  who  had  any  imperfection  akin  to  his  own." 
At  llavenna,  hin  favourite  lieggar  hmped.  And 
on  hiraliord  Byron  bestowed  the  privilege  of  picking 
up  all  the  largest  coiiiK  otruck  down  by  bin  dexterous 
pistol-shots  in  the  forest  of  pines.  We  have  said  he 
u«ver  laughed  at  aay  iuvoluntary  defect,  not  oven  at 
a  person  falling  (as  is  m  often  the  case),  for  fear  it 
mi^ht  havu  been  caused  by  iKxlily  wcakneatt;  neither 
did  ho  ridicule  any  of  the  weakuesses  or  shortaimings 

intelligence. 

He  did  not  laugh  at  a  bad  poet  on  account  of  hia 
hcbd  veniei}.  Whtsn  he  wits  at  Pisa,  an  Irishman  there 
waa  engaged  iu  translating  the  'Divine  Coinedy.' 
The  translation  was  veiy  heavy  and  Jaullry ;  but  the 
trariHlat«>r  was  most  eutbusiaetic  about  tbe  great  poet, 
and  absolutely  lived  on  the  lu>{)e  of  getting  bis  work 
publiithod.  AU  the  English  at  Pisa,  including  the 
kjnd  Shelley,  were  turning  him  into  ridicule.     Lord 

Byron  alone  would  not  join  iu  the  laugh.     'I' 'a 

sincerity  won  for  him  grace  and  compassion.  Indeed, 
Lord  Byron  did  Btill  more ;  for  he  wrote  and  en- 
treated Mun-ay  to  pubiish  the  work,  bo  as  to  give 
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the  poor  poet  thta  oonsolation.  Not  ootit^nt  witM 
that  stop,  h«  wrote  to  Mooro  lo  beg  Jeffrey  not 
to  criticise  liiiu,  undertakiug  hlnist-tf  to  ask  Oifford 
the  name  thing,  through  Miimty.  "  PurliapA  tbej 
might  speak  of  the  oommcntariee  without  touching 
DM  the  text,"  said  he ;  and  then  he  added,  with  hia 
usual  pleasantry,  "  However,  we  must  cot  trast  to  it. 
,  Those  dogs!  the  text  ia  too  tempting"  • 

Nor  did  he  laugh  at  exaggerated  devotion,  even  if 
^t    wei'6  extravagant   or  auperstitious,    jtrovided  he 

thought  it  sincorc.     Countess  G ,  paierual  aunt  ^ 

jf  Countess  G ,  the  greatest  l»eauty  of  Bomagii*B 

in  1800,  hail  fallen  into  such  extreme  mystical  devo- 
jon,  thmugli  the  brutal  jealoiwy  of  hor  liuiibaad, 
that  she  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.     This  htily 

wrote  to  her  brother,  Count  G ,  at  Qeooa,  naying 

how  happy  she  was,  and  giving  no  end  of  praiie 

"the  good  Jesuit  Fathers,"  and  speaking  of  berfl 

'devotion  to  St.  Teresa,    Madame  G ,  having  sent  " 

one  of  these  letters  to  Lord  Byron,  he  answered  ;  "I 
oonnider  all  that  as  very  respectal^,  and,  moreover,,  f 
eimed^.  The  aunt  is  right;  I  wish  I  eoidd  love  the 
good  fathers  and  St.  Tere^i.  After  all,  what  doaa 
this  devotee  of  St.  Terexa,  this  friend  of  the  good 
Jeauit  Fathers,  want  ?  Happiness ;  and  she  has  found 
it !     What  else  are  we  seeking  for  ?" 

"Wti  have  already  seen  olsewheref  that  Lord  Byron 
never,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  laughed  at  religion 
or  itfl  micere  votaries,  whatever  might  be  their  creed ( 
of  belief.     Provided    their  errors   came   from  the 
heart,  tliey  coiiimnnded  his  respect.    Dallas  himself. 
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ha  reference  to  tlie  sccptic«I  stanzas  of  his  twenty- 
second  year,  cannot  help  rendering  hini  jiietice. 

■'  "  I  have  not  uotiwd,"  fhvh  he,  **  a  spirit  of  mockery 
TO  yon ;  and  you  have  the  little-known  art  of  not 
wishing  that  others  should  lie  of  yonr  opinion  in 
matters  of  reh'gious  helJof.  I  am  less  disinlereated; 
I  have  the  greattwt  desire,  nay.  even  a  great  hope, 
to  see  you  some  day  believe  as  I  do."  We  have  seen. 
also,  whsit  Kennedy  said  of  him  in  Greece.*  Dr. 
MilHngeo  bears  the  same  testimony  :— 

"  During    the   wliole  of  the    time  that  I    visited 

;Tm,  I  never  heard  him  utter  a  single  word  of  con- 
mpt  for  the  Clirifltian  religion.  On  the  contrary, 
uftud  often  to  say,  that  nothing  conld  be  more 
reprehensible  than  to  turn  into  ridicule  those  who 
believed  in  it,  since  in  this  strange  wnrld  it  is  equally 
diflicult  to  arrive  at  knowing  what  one  is  or  la 
not  to  Mieve ;  and  since  many  freerhinkers  teach 
doctrines  wliich  are  as  mnch  beyond  the  reach  of 
hnman  comprehension  bs  the  mvsteries  of  the  revela- 

ion  it^lf." 

When,  by  habit  of  looking  at  serious  things  from 
their  ahsiml  and  ridicnlous  side,  ho  feared  he  had 
flone  the  aame  with  regard  to  some  religioufl  cere- 
mony, he  at  once  hastened  to  explain  himself.  Thus 
he  writes  to  Moore  from  Pisa  : — 

"  I  am  afraid  that  this  sounds  flippant,  but  I  don't 
mean  it  to  bo  so ;  only  my  turn  of  mind  Ja  eo  given 
to  taking  things  in  the  absurd  point  of  view,  that  it 
breaks  out  in  spite  of  me  every  now  and  then.  Still, 
I  do  assure  you  that  I  am  a  very  good  Christian. 
Whether  you  believe  me  in  this,  I  do  not  know." 

•  See  clift|it«r  on  "  Rolijiirii.' 
PART  II.  V 
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Bat  much  as  iie  respected  uncere  retigioiu  fMlini 
equality  did  ho  dot&gt  ihat  hypocrisy  whicli  deKpUcA 
eecFCt  the  idol  it  lulores  id  public.  Kvun  at  the  trnn< 
sition  period  of  what  han  been  called  his  ecepticie: 
it  was  extremely  distoHtct'iil  to  him  to  speak  agai 
retigiuti,  to  (IcMpiiiu  auil  inock  even  the  hollow  worship 
pmuti^  outwardly  iVom  human  inolivuo  and  jte 
eonal  interest.  In  Livadia  at  tltis  time  ho  met  with 
Greek  bibliop,  whoise  actions  were  quite  at  TariaQ' 
with  his  lunji^uage.  How  great  tho  antipathy  Lo 
Byron  conceived  tor  him,  may  bo  eccu  by  the  no' 
appemM  to  the  Krst  and  second  cantfM  ol'  'Childft 
Harold.'  For  the  Pharisees  of  our  days  he  felt  all' 
the  anger  duo  to  whit«d  Bopulchres.  No,  certainly,  it 
was  not  true  virtue  in  general,  nor  any  one  virtue  in 
particular,  that  be  laughed  at  Homctimes ;  nor  was  it 
,  friendship,  or  love,  or  religion,  or  any  tmly  respects 
f^  sentiment  that  ever  excited  his  mirth.  Ho  ooty 
ridiculed  seJiihlanceH,  vain  appearanoee,  when  tbcM 
who  paraded  them  did  so  from  permmat  tnieren,  Lord 
Byron  knew  too  well,  by  experience,  that  many 
virtues  admired  and  set  forth  as  siicli  do  but  wear  a 
mask  in  realit}' ;  and  he  thought  it  useful  for  society 
to  divest  them  of  it,  and  show  the  hidden  visagfi. 
Why  should  he  have  shown  any  consideration  for  tbe 
virtue  tliat  patronises  charit)--balls,  in  order  to  acquire 
the  right  of  violating,  with  impunity,  tlie  dudes  of  a 
Christian  wife?  or  that  other  female  virtue  whidi 
weighs  itself  in  the  balance  witli  tbe  privilege  of 
directing  Almacks  ?  or  that,  wisliing  to  unite  the 
advantages  of  modesty  with  the  gratification  of  pa** 
sion  ?  In  short,  why  uhould  be  liave  shown  considera- 
tion for  persons  whose  merit  consists  in  never  allpmng 
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tAentaeiivjt  to  be  seen  as  they  are  t  He  wax  very  di«- 
reepcctfiit,  likewise,  towards  certain  friendships  that 
he  knew  by  experience  to  be  full  of  wordy  oounsej,  but 
findiug  nothing  to  say  in  the  way  of  consolation  or 
defence.  This  peculiar  variety  of  friendship  had 
made  liini  suflur  greatly.  In  his  senouti  poems  he 
calls  it  "Me  loss  of  his  iiliisiotut ;"  and  exprettscs  him- 
self with  mis^antlircipicil  iudigiiation,  or  with  a  bleed- 
ing heart.  But,  returning  to  a  milder  philosophy, 
he  ended  by  smiling  and  jesting  at  it,  in  words  like 
these : — 
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**  liiyA'd  KTHre  *tid  pile  to  mm  htr  fricnri**  fniiinliCT, 
fvr  which  no«l  Irienda  r«Mrv«  thvir  seDidbiUty.'* 


Seriously ;  wias  he  bound  to  any  great  tenderness 
towards  Riich  I'riendship  as  that?  And  does  it  not 
suffice  to  set  Lord  Byron  right  with  tnte  friendthip  to 
hear  him  say,  after  having  laughed  about  false 
n'ends : — 

"  Bui  (lii(  is  not  iny  miuiim ;  Imd  it  biwn, 

Snmr  hrnrl-ftchM  hAiI  lutcn  iqMre^  mft :  yv t  I  ean  nol — 

1  would  iiol  bt  a  torloiK  in  tiia  screen 
Of  atubboni  shell,  nliich  wuvcii  uid  ntatlier  woir  not. 

Ti*  l>ctti?r,  <in  iho  wholn,  (o  have  frU  nnd  iwen 
Hiat  which  liuuisntly  viVf  bmr,  <v  bmr  nut : 

'T  will  tench  diMernaieiit  to  the  (enntii-e. 

And  ntit  [i>  [Jijur  ihvir  ijc«»n  in  a  sicvi'."  • 

Friendeliip  was  »o  necessary  to  him  that  lie  wrote 
to  Hoore,  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage,  idth  of  October, 
1814:— 

**  An'  there  were  anything  in  marriage  that 
rould  nnake  a  dillerenoe  between  my  frieod«  and  uut 
trticularly  iu  your  case,  I  would  none  on't."  •^^ 

People  should  read  all  he  said  of  Lord  Clare  and 
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Moore,  And  eee  with  wliat  nltiKMt  .fealotifi  susoeptv- 
\i\Wty  he  piiirdwd  tlie  title  of  frioud,*  before  they 
umlurittiLiid  tliu  valiiu  ho  attached  to  true  friendnhi 
Bnt  amonj;  inimy  of  the  /'riviUf/e*  lie  oouceded 
ft-ieudsbip,  duties  aim  held  their  place. 
''''And  if  we  pniw  from  rriend»lup  to  love,  could 
realty  he«itt>w  Huch  ro«poct  on  tlic  loves  of  a  Lad 
Adeline,  or  of  those  who,  he  »aid,  "embracu  you 
day,  Ihinkinjf  of  the  novel  thoy  will  write  to-morrow." 
HU  ideal  of  true  love  has  been   miticed ;   and 
becamu  imjKttient  when  he  taw  it  confounded  wi 
anything  else.      At    twenly-two   years  of  age 
wrote  to  his  young  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harness: — 

,,"  i,  told  you  the  fate  of  B and  H in  my 

So  rauch  for  Uicse   sentimentalists,  who  coiw^ 
themselves  in  their  stews  ii>r  tlie  loss^ — tiie  never 
to-be-recovei'«d  loss — the  despair  of  the  refined  attach'^ 
ment  of  a  couple  of  drabs !     You  censure  my  lifoi 
Harness :   when  I  compiire  myself  with  theee  moiiJ 
my  elders  and  my  betters,  I  really  begin  to  eono6ivaf| 
myself  a  monument  ot  prudenot — a  walking  statue 
without  leeling  or  failing ;   and  yet   the  world 
general  hath  givun  uie  a  proud  pre-eminence  ovc 
them  in  profligjicy.     Yet  I  like  the  men ;  and,  UoJ^ 
known,  ought  not  to  condemn  their  aberrations.     B(rt  j 
i  own  I  feol  provoked  when  they  dignity  all  this  b^f 
the  Tiamu  of  lovo~»  romantic  allachmenta  for  things 
marketable  for  a  dollar !  " 

'•'Ycfs  Lord  Byron  never  did  reepect  the  love  thai 
can  be  bartered  for  dollars.    And  aftorwnrdii,  when    , 
irritation  had  given  way  to  a  milder  and  more  tolcriuiJ 
phii(«sophy,  he  took  the  Kbcrty  of  kughing  at  it,  helh 
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in  prow  and  Vftrso;  It'mky,  howpver,  he  nrged 
against  him,  that  he  sompHmes  t-iirucd  into  ridicule 
even  his  deeptat  sentiments;  and  Moore  remarks 
lliis  as  a  defect,  apropos  of  the  jeetinp^  tone  bo 
aHsumed  onw!  at  Bologna,  when  writings  to  Hoppner. 
But  Moore  foi^?t»  to  say,  that  w}iiie  hin  lieart  called 
him  to  Itavenna,  he  was  upeaking  ngaiiist  the  nouneels 
given  by  Hoppnor,  who,  in  onler  t*  detor  him  from 
this  visit,  for  rea<iOTis  previously  cited,*  hud  mnile  the 
darkest  prognogtic-ations  regarding  its  coneequencGS ; 
and  thongh  he  could  not  shake  Lord  Byron's  deter*- 
minntioii,  it  in  very  proViabU;  thut  lie  may  have  upset 
his  imagination.  Thus  he  was  trying  to  show  him- 
aelf  ready  for  everything.  Such  {deaaantries  are 
like  the  song  of  one  who  is  alarmed  in  the  dark. 
Moreover,  from  his  manner  of  judging  human  nature, 
and  hia  lively  wnhe  of  the  ndiculoiin,  Lonl  Byron 
was  well  aware  that  a  light  tone  is  aloue  adnuH^ihlo 
for  speaking  to  others  of  a  love  they  rio  not  share, 
and  more  especially  when  they  disapprove  of  it  He 
felt  that  the  gaiety  of  Ovid  and  the  gnllantry  of 
Horaw  are  better  suited  to  indifferent  people  than 
Pelrarch'g  high-ttown  phrases  and  Bentinifrntalities,  or 
^ffferther'a  despair.  It  was  through  this  same  nice 
perception  of  the  iK-'ntinitnt«  (.•iitortaiucd  by  indiHerent 
individuals  that  he  sometimes  adopted  a  light,  playful 
tone  in  conversation,  or  in  his  oorreepondence,  when 
speaking  of  frieudtthip,  devoted  feelings  of  any  kind, 
and  a  host  of  sentiments  very  serious  and  deep  within 
luB  own  heart,  but  whi<:h  he  believed  less  calculated 
to  intersHt  otheiu  And  if  sometime*  hi^  singular 
penetration  of  the  human  heart  called  i'orth  mockery, 
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I  it  xpmug  more  frequently  from  seviii^  fiue  auutimenbi 
pnt  forlh  in  Hagratit  oontradiclion  vnth  coudtict,  oi 
morality  looked  upon  ae  a  iiieru  tiling  of  outwurckj 
deoorum,  speedily  to  be  set  aside,  if  onoc  tlie  octorsj 
were  removed  from   tlie  eyes  of  the  world.     Hi 
would  not  grant  bis  esteem  to  6no  soQtimonts  ux> 
pressed  by  writere  who  could  be  bribed ;  to  tlie  pro- 
nuBBB  of  liorocs  who  noisily  enrol  cowbutauts,  wliilii 
tliemwives  remaining  uaTe  by  their  fireside ;  or 
|tbe  generosity  that  displays  itself  from  ft  baloony.-^ 
'And,  a^tiredly,  be  Imd  a  right  to  be  partioular  iu  his 
eatimato  of  this  liitter  virtue,  which  he  himself  always 
prnctised  secretly,  and  in  the  shade.     Ho  would  iwt  f 
I  consent  to  its  being  bartered,  nor  that  peuplo  should 
[have  the  honour  of  it  without  any  sacrifice  on  their 
part.     Thus    he    replied    to    Moore,  who  was  in  an  _ 
ecstasy  about  the  generosity  of  Lord  some  one  i — ^"I  f 
■ball  believe  all  that  when  you  prove  to  mo  that 
I  ibcre  is  no  advantage  in  opeuly  helping  a  roan  like 
you."      With  wonderfiil,  and,   I  might  almost  say, 
flupertiaturnl    perspicacity,    Lord    Byron    penetrated 
into  the  arcana  of  souls,  and  did  not  como  out  ihenoo 
with  a  veiy  good  opinion  of  what  he  had  seen.     But, 
kind  as  ho  whk,  ho  did  not  like  to  probe  too  deepljr 
the  motives  of  others,  especially  as  a  rule  of  action  for 
himself.    An  he  says  in  his  admirable  satire  of  *  Don 
Juan,'— 

"  Til  Mid  lo  Iraiww  dMp  to  rmM  <f  Oiingt, 
So  much  4re  Ukqt  beuimnd  v'uh  anb." 

k) ''Lastly,  his  mockeries  were  all  directed  t^i^iust  the 
vice  he  most  abhorred — bypocriat/ ;  for  he  looked  open 
that  as  a  gangrene  lo  Uie  soul,  the  cause  of  most 
evilfi  that  afflict  society,  and  certainly  of  all  hiH  own 
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miKibrliiiioM.     As  lonf:^  oh  he  wnfi  obliged  to  l>ear  it, 
untler  the  depressing   iofluenco  of  Enghind's  misty 

tmosphere,  he  felt  hy  tnrnH  saddened  and  indipiant. 

ut  when  he  reached  Italy,  hU  mul  caught  the  bright 
mys  that  emanate  from  a  southern  sky,  and  ho  pre- 
ferred to  combat  hypocrisy  with  the  lighter  weapons 

f  pleaeantr)*.     But  whichsoever  arm  he  wielded,  ho 

Iways  pursued  the  enemy  remorscleeajy,  following 
into  every  fastness ;  of  which  none  knew  better  than 
himself  each  winding  and  each  rcHoiirce.  For  hypn- 
etisy  had  been  the  banc  of  his  life;  it  had  rendered 
iiaeleAs  for  happiness  that  combination  he  poeseesed  of 
Heaven's  choiceitt  gifta ;  the  plenitude  of  aflectiona, 
numberless  qualities  most  ckirmin^  in  domestic  life, 
ibr  he  had  \>txu  exiled  from  the  family  circle.  HyjKy 
isy  had  furatA  him  to  despise  a  cotmtry  also  that 
j,«ould  act  towards  liim  like  an  unnatural  parent,  ratl>er 
tliau  a  tniQ  mother,  wounding  him  with  calumniefi, 
and  obstinately  depreciating  him,  solely  because  ube 
allowed  hypocrisy  to  reign  on  her  »oil.  Sucli, 
ion,  wore  the  virtues  which  )>e  porniitlcd  himself 
mock  At. 

*'  We  muM  not  make  out  a  ridieuU  where  itone  eaiata,'* 
aiys  La  Brayere  ;  but  it  is  well  to  ece  that  which  haa 
a  being,  and  to  draw  it  forth  gracefally,  in  a  manner 
that  may  both  please  and  instruct. 

As  to  true,  holy,  pure,  undeniable  virtues,  no  one 
more  than  he  admireil  and  r(:i^[>octcd  tht-'m.  "Any 
trait  of  virtue  or  courage,"  t<aya  one  of  his  bit^frapher^ 
k"  caused  him  deep  emotion,  and  would  dniw  tcmrs  from 
k's  eyes,  provi^ied  always  he  were  convinced  that  it 
had  not  Ijeen  actuated  by  a  deoire  of  ahining  or  prtK 
duciug  effect."  ^  •• ' 
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,  **A  generouB  action."  says  another,  "tlie  remem- 
Inkboe  of  patriutitsm,  fiersoiuil  Hncrilice,  diKinterevted- 
Tlfilfi,  wouUI  (»U8C  in  him  tliii  most  buldime  emotions, 
th«  most  triliiant  thonglits."  Tli«  more  hitt  opinion  f 
Ml  to  the  i-art^  of  vii-ttiu  appe«red  to  him  wi^ 
foimded,  the  more  did  lie  render  lioraa^  when  he 
met  witli  it.  The  more  he  Telt  the  diiliutilty  uf  over- 
coming pawiouti,  the  more  did  a  victory  gained  over 
tliem  excite  hia  ailmiration.  fl 

"Pi-ay  make  my  rcBi>c<;ts  to  Mrs.  Hoppner,  and 
a»«ure  her  of"  my  unaiterable  revRrence  tor  the  sin- 
gular goodneto  of  her  disposition,  which  in  not  with- 
out it«  reward  even  in  this  world.  For  those  vbd 
ure  no  great  helievers  in  human  vlrtne*  wonJd  difr 
cover  enough  in  her  to  give  them  a  butter  opinion  of 
their  feliow-creatiires,  and — what  is  Ptill  more  diffi- 
cult~-<)f  tiiemseivcR,  as  being  of  the  eame  upeeie^ 
however  inferior  in  approaching  its  nobler  models."  1 1 

At  Copijet  he  wa«  more  touched  by  the  conjugll 
affcctjou  of  the  young  DuchesK  de  Broglie  for  her 
husband,  than  he  was  attracted  by  the  genius  even  of 
her  mother,  Madame  de  6tae].  "Xothing,*'  saya  h« 
in  Ins  Memoranda,  "  wan  more  agreeable  tlian  to  see 
the  manifestation  of  domestic  tendernesa  in  this  young 
woman."  M'hen  he  received  at  Fisa  the  po»thunjoilB 
message  sent  by  a  beautiful,  angelic,  young  vrcatute, 
who  had  caught  a  glimpee  of  him  but  once,  and  who, 
neverthoIoBH,  in  the  solemn  honra  of  her  agony, 
thought  of  him,  and  prayed  to  God  for  lum,  it  loade 
a  deep  impruoiion  on  hia  mind. 

i(  ti  In  the  evening,"  says  Madame  G , "  ho  spoke 

to  me   at  great    length  of  this   piety  and  tonching 
virtue." 
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Mr.  Stendliatl,  who  knew,  him  iluring  his  stay  at 
Milan  in  1816,  saj-s: — 

"  I  pattsed  almost  all  ray  evenings,  with  Lord 
Byron.  Whenever  this  singtilnr  man  was  excited  and 
spoke  with  cuthusio^m,  his  eentimenfai  wore  uoblc, 
great,  and  generous ;  in  short.,  worthy  of  his  genius." 

And  then,  when  Mr.  Stciirllmtl  speaks  of  walking 
alooo  with  him  in  the  laj-ge  green-room  at  La  Scsla, 
be  adds : — 

"  Lord  Byron  made  liie  appearance  for  half  an  honr 
every  evening,  holding  tlie  most  delip;htfnl  conversa- 
tion it  was  «ver  my  good  fortune  to  liear.  A  vohime  of 
new  ideas  and  generous  sentimeuia  came  "pouring  out 
in  such  novel  form,  that  one  fancied  oneself  enjoying 
them  for  the  first  time.  The  rest  of  the  evening  the 
great  man  hi[>(H;d  into  the  English  uoble." 

Even  biograpliers  most  hostile  to  Lord  Byron 
render  justice  to  his  sensibility  and  respect  for  real 
virtue,  for  all  that  is  true  and  estimable.  And  if  we 
seek  proofs  of  the  same  in  his  poems  and  correspond- 
ence, we  shall  find  it  at  every  page,  not  excepting 
^Don  Juan,' — the  satire  that  most  expoeed  him  to 
the  anger  and  oalnmny  of  cant.  Tin's  is  why  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  borrowing  quotations  from  tliia 
poem.  For  instjince,  in  H|x^king  of  military  glory, 
he  says ; — 

"Itr  drTiag  upAiibi;lD  tcAr  liiwmore  ,|) 

Uf  JiotiMt  foroe,  thnn  chcdiUng  mm  of  gore. 

And  irtiy?— bcoNM*  ft  brinjp  wir-«p]m>Intioa ; 

Whermii  Hio  oihvT.  sftvr  ull  it*  glare. 
ShonU,  bridals  itrcbta,  peosiuna  fmn  a  luiilon, 

■  •  •  •      .  ft 

Aic  nothinK  butfebilil  or  UnnlorV  mtUr*.'**  • 
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'■And  iheii  again : — 

••  One  lire  HTcd    .... 

.    .    .    .    i»  R  ttiing  b>  »oo)leM 

Tu  tveeWT  Ibau  tliv  gnmi'M  Uunb  ■prang 

Prom  lli«  mnnurc  of  hunua  cinj,  ilwmfih  doekM 
Witli  nil  the  pralM*  trtt  aM  a  wmf, ; 

Tboofjh  bjmnM  by  wtrj  liuiv  tinlcM  wUliin 

Y«ur  ^But  join  chonii,  Fugc  it  liul  &  din."  * 

Whc-n  he  speaks  of  Souvaroff,  wliu,  witli  a  hi 
gtill  reeking  from  the  maseacre  of  40,000  coa»-] 
batante,  began  hiti  des(iatch  to  tlie  Autocrat  lii  tJiesei 
words. — 

"GhKT  to  OtoJRDdlutlie  Eiaiin«>[Ouhcrias^t  ImslIVMinl" 
Lord  Byron  exclaims : — 


'PcwcM 


Etvmil!  sodb 
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**  Methlbb  l1i«M  uc  (he  meet  MnModout  wordi. 
Since  ■  Umi«,  TAtui,  Tetd.'  sud  •  C|d&nai,' 

Wliioh  liaiu!»  or  pens  biivw  ever  trac«il  of  iwtmU. 
ni^tvni  h«I(t  tnel  Fin  but  liHioof  b  pMwm: 

W)iBt  Dluiel  R«d  wM  tliorUiaml  U  (1m  lomt's. 
Severe,  Biblimc;  ths  proplwi  wroic  oo  &nw  on 

Ttie  fate  orriAtiono; — bnt  ttii*  ttiDMM  wi'lty 

(jiuld  rtij'itHi,  like  N«it>,  c^w  a  bniuiog  <aty. 

"  H4>  i*n>t«  ihi«  I'olu-  mdudjr,  and  aet  it, 
Duly  aoeuan|«uied  \ij  tianv^  uA  gtotm. 

Which  fpw  will  wng,  I  iruat,  bflt  nooe  forget  it — 
For  r  win  fwcfc.  if  [wmhle,  tJio  ■tonei 

To  nw  i^nvl  utrtli't  tyTUUi."  t 

And  fhon,  when  he  speake  of  truly  virtuous  roc 
the  Washingtons  and  Franklins  —  those  who  pre- 
ferred a  quiet,  retired  life;  so  as  belter  to  walk  In 
the  path^  of  juHtioe  and  goodness,  like  the  nndent 
heroea  of  Sparta,  oue  feels  that  his  words  come  really 
fmm  the  heart.  Bui  if  I  wiahetl  to  mnke  extrBcta  of 
all  the  proofs  contained  in  his  works,  of  respect  and 

'  *  t)uo  Jiuui.'outo  tx.  t  *Uun  Jiiaii/ tonto  viii 
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o&Uiusjiuni  for  true  vii-tue,  a  volume  of  r|uotaUoii8 
would  !«  requisite.  Thus  I  have  only  chosen  uomo  at 
hazard,  Mclectin^  them  principnlty  from  tliat  admimble 
Sittire  of  '  Don  Juan,'  which  combines  more  deep 
philosophy  and  true  morality  than  io  to  be  found  id 
the  works  of  many  moraliata ;  and  I  may  likowiae  say 
more  wit^  and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  more 
kinduess  and  indulj^'ence,  than  ever  before  were  united 
ia  &  volume  of  verse  or  prose,  and  more,  perhaps, 
than  over  will  be.  Yet,  despite  of  all  this,  tlte  inde- 
pendence, boldness,  and,  above  all,  tho  true  state  of 
things  revealed  in  *  Don  Juan,'  excited  great  anger 
throughout  the  political,  rc*ligiautt,  and  montl  world 
of  England ;  indeed,  passion  went  so  &r  in  dis- 
torting, that  the  tendency  and  moral  bearing  of  the 
poem  were  quite  misundoratood.  With  regard  to 
France,  where  tliis  satire  is  only  known  through  a 
proae  traiwlation,  which  mars  half  its  cleverness^ 
'Don  Juan '  scrveH,  however,  the  purpose  of  an  inex* 
baustible  reservoir,  wlience  writers  unwittingly  draw 
much  they  deom  theii-  own,  Besidea,  from  analogy 
of  race,  he  is,  perhaittf,  better  appreciiited  in  France 
than  in  hia  own  country ;  for  few  KogU«b  do  under- 
stand wliat  true  justice  he  rendered  himself  when  he 
said, — ^thati  in  point  of  fact,  his  chai'acter  waH  fur  too 
knient,  the  greatest  proof  of  Ids  muse's  discontent 
being  a  swile.  >F'^ 

But  ifi  despite  all  this  evidence,  pooplo  should  still 
persist.,  as  is  very  possible,  in  asxerting  that  L^rd 
Byron  ridiculed,  satiritied,  and  denied  the  existence 
of  real  virtues,  at  Icaut  we  would  ask  to  have  these 
Tirtues  named,  so  as  to  be  able  to  answeri.  What  are 
the  virtue!)  so  insulted?     Is  it  truth?  piety?  geiie- 
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rosity?  firmne"!?  nbiicfration  ?  tlovat(yln««?  ind©' 
]*ndenfo  ?  patriotinn  ?  humanity  ?  Iieroiiim  ?  Ttiit  if 
lie  denied  not  one  cif  tliose,  if  he  only  ridiniled  find 
satirized  their  semblances,  their  hypocriticftl  ehndowa, 
then  let  critics  and  envious  minds — the  ijOTiorant,  or 
the  woiild-lte  iyiiorant^ — let  them  ceawj.  in  iho  nam« 
of  justice,  thus  to  offer  1yin{f  insnilt  to  a  gre.it  itpirit 
no  lon^r  fthle  to  defend  himaclf.  '^ 

Perhaps  he  did  not  render  tniflicient  homage  to  that 
great  an<l  iiespoclable  virtue  of  his  country — conjujeal 
fiduiity ;  but  he  ha«  told  us  why.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  this  virtue,  Bupposeil  to  stamp  society,  wfw,  in 
truth,  more  a  pretence  than  a  reality  among  the 
bigher  cIhsm^  in  Kngliuid ;  and.  if  lie  examined  hiH 
own  Iioart,  thiu  virtne  wore  a  nnme  for  bim  that  Ind 
been  the  martynlom  of  hin  whole  life.  '  '  i 

■  I-.  may  wy,  fiirthcr,  that  when  ho  saw  a  truth 
shining  at  the  expense  of  some  hypocrisy,  he  did  not 
«/tttt  it  up  in  hin  easitt  of  preeimi/i  things,  to  carrv  them 
with  him  to  the  grave,  nor  did  ho  only  name  tJiem  iu  a 
low  voice  to  his  secretaries,  because  by  apeakmg  aiitid 
he  mip/it  have  dom  #ome  harm  to  himself  (as,  how^ 
ever,  tlio  great  Goothe  did  and  acktiovfltt/'jfJ).  Lord 
Byron,  without  thinking  of  the  consequences  that 
night  ensue  to  himwlf,  deemed,  on  tlio  contnur, 
bat  trut)i  ought  to  be  courRgcou«lT  nnvciled ;  and 
the  hei'Dimn  of  deeds  he  added  the  heroism  of 

It  must  not  )<e  forgotten,  either,  that  there  existed 
a  certain  kind  of  timidity  among  the  other  elements 
»f  his  character,  and  that  jesting  often  helpa  to  aeason 
a  iire*M>mp  ponvcrsation,  rendering  it  lofts  difficult, 
bctfidcK  enabling  ns  to  hide  our  real  senlimeuts.  i 
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CHAPTER 

THE  MEF-AXCnOLY  OF   IX>RD  BYRON. 

^T»  know  tbo  real  cumo  of  our  uuliuiu  ■  {war  nldn  (o  fcnwvinjc  wb«l 
t^m  •«ltll."— tABiPOl.,  tittijy  on  Mw-alUh. 

""ROM  all  that  we  have  said,  ami  judging  from  that 
latunil  tetideiifiy  of  Ins  mind  to  look  at  even  serioiig 
lings  on  tlie  ridiculous,  laughable  side,  would  it  ho 
jrrect  to  infer  that  Lonl  Hj-ron  waa  alwava  gay, 
never  melancholy  ?  Those  maintaiinug  such  ari 
Jinion,  would  have  to  bear  too  many  contradictions, 
Physiology,  ])sycholog}',  and  bistory,  would  together 
protest  against  such  an  aseertioQ.  We  affirm,  on  the 
antrarj',  that  Ijord  Byron  waa  often  melancholy ; 
)ut  that,  in  order  to  Judge  well  the  nature  and  shades 
f  his  melanclioly,  it  in  necessary  to  analyiie  and 
ei-vo  it,  not  only  in  his  writings,  but  also  in  hia 
anduct  through  life.  Whenee  arose  hia  melancholy  ? 
'"as  it  one  of  those  moral  infirmities,  incurable  and 
iHseless,  commeiidng'  from  the  cradle,  like  tliat  of 
lene,  whose  Lliildliood  wii«  morose,  and  whose  youth 
[idisdaiiiful ;  who,  ere  he  had  known  life,  seemed  to 
id  beneath  iti  mysteries ;  who  knowing  not  how  to 
young,  will  no  more  know  how  lo  l>e  old;  who  in 
ill  things  wanted  order,  proportion,  harmony,  truth; 
nrho  had  nothing  to  produce  equilibrium  between  the 
irer  of  geniuH  and  the  indolence  of  will?  Thia 
tiiid  of  melnncholy  i«  fatal  to  the  practice  of  any 
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virtue,  and  seems  like  h  sacrifice  of  heart  on  tlie  altar 
of  pride.  Was  it  a  melancholy  like  Werthcr'a,  whoee 
senecB,  8timnlated  by  paasion,  of  wliicli  society  opposed 
the  dtivelojimeut,  carried  perturbation  ahso  into  the 
moral  regions  ?  Was  it  the  deep  mysterious  ailment 
of  Ilumlct,  at  once  both  mei>k  and  full  of  logic  ?  or 
tbc  mckii(9)8  of  that "  masculine  brca«t  with  feeble 
arms;"  "of  that  i)bilo«oph«r  who  only  wanted 
Mrength  to  lieoomc  a  saint ; "  "of  that  bird  without 
wings."  said  a  woman  of  genius, "  that  exhales  its  calm 
melanclioly  plaint  on  the  shores  whcuoc  vowels  de- 
part, and  where  only  sliivered  remnants  return;" 
the  melancholy  of  an  Obermaun,  whoee  goodness  and 
almoHt  oacetic  virtues  are  palsied  for  want  of  equi- 
librium, and  whotio  discouragement  and  eunni  were 
only  calculated  to  exercise  a  baneful  influence  over 
the  individual, and  over  hunumity?  No;  the  siriiir^ 
cliaracluiistics  that  exist  in  all  these  sorts  of  melan- 
choly are  utterly  wanting  to  Lord  Byron's.  His  was 
not  a  melancholy  that  bad  become  chronic,  like 
Rent's,  ere  arriving  at  life's  maturity.  For,  whereas, 
the  child  Ken^  was  gloomy  and  wearied,  the  diild 
B^n-on  waK  passionate  and  sensitive,  but  gay,  amusing 
and  froliuiomo.  His  fits  of  melancholy  were  only 
developed  tmder  the  action  of  thought^  rcQoction, 
and  circumstance)*.  Nor  was  it  Werther's  kind  of 
melaucholy ;  for,  even  at  iotensest  height  of  {MUDsion, 
reason  never  abandoned  its  sway  over  Lord  Byron's 
energetic  soul ;  witli  himself,  if  not  with  his  heroc^ 
personal  sacrifice  always  took,  or  wished  to  take,  the 
place  of  satisfied  passion. 

It  was  not  that  of  Hamlet^  for  a  single  instant's 
dissimulation  wom1(J  lMiye,..been  iioii!0|^.b)e  for  Lot 
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Byrou.  It  was  not  that  of  Obcrmauu  :  fur  Iuh  ener- 
getic nature  could  not  partake  the  weakiie^s  and 
powerleeHncsH  uf  Uberuu ;  Lis  i>tn>ngtlt  equalled  his 
genius. 

It  was  not,  either,  that  of  Childo  Harold,  for  this 
hero  of  Iii«  first  poem  is,  in  the  first  and  ficcond  Canto, 
the  person! ficutiou  uf  youthful  exquisites,  witJi  eeusee 
dulled  and  satiated  by  excesses  to  which  Lord  ityron 
luid  never  yielded  when  he  composed  this  t^Tic,  siuce 
he  was  then  only  twonty-i)iie  years  of  age,  and  bad 
haidly  quitted  the  University,  where  ho  lived  sur- 
^unded  l>y  Intellectual  friend^  who  have  all  testified 
Bto  hu  mode  of  life  there,  and  then  at  Ncwstcad 
AJ>bey,  where  he  may  have  become  a  little  dissipated, 

»;but  slill  witliout  auy  excess  capable  of  engendering 
satiety.  Nor  was  his  meliuiclioly  that  of  the  darker 
heroes  he  has  described  in  '  Lara*  and  '  Manfred,'  for 
he  never  kucw  remorse ;  and  we  have  already  seen 
to  what  must  be  attributed  all  these  identifications 
between  himself  and  his  heroes.* 

In  general,  these  kinds  of  melancholy  have  other 
causes,  or  else  they  arise  from  individual  organisation. 
With  him,  on  the  contrary,  melancholy  always  origi- 
nated from  some  moral  external  cause,  which  would 
tend  to  show,  tljat  without  such  cause,  his  niulanchuly 
,  would  not  have  existed,  or  else  might  have  been  quite 
tovercpme.  But,  before  arriving  at  a  definition,  we 
must  analyse  it,  aHcr  taking  a  i%pid  glance  at  Ida 
jiirhole  life. 

it  has  even  been  said,  that  our  conduct  in  early 
I  years  oilers  a  sure  indication  of  our  future;  that  the 
<  nmn  dues  but  conliuoe  the  child.    Let  us  then  begin 
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by  atudying  Byron  during  his  cliiltlhood.  We  know 
from  the  testimony  of  his  nurses  and  preceptors,  both 
in  Scotland  and  England,  lltat  goodliest),  sensibility, 
tendernotit),  and  likewisu  gaiety,  with  a  tendency  to 
jesting,  formed  the  basis  of  his  character.  Neverthfr 
lets),  a  yenming  after  solitude  led  him  into  solitary 
distant  walks,  along  the  eea-shore  when  he  was 
Kving  at  Aberdeen,  or  amid  the  wild  poetic  mountains 
'of  Scotland,  near  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Dee, 
bflett  putting  his  life  in  danger,  and  causing  much 
alaim  to  his  mother.  But  thiH  Hprnng  nimply  from 
bis  anient  nature,  which,  far  from  inclining  him  (o 
melancholy,  made  earth  seem  like  a  paradise. 
•  '  Has  be  not  described  the«o  eoitasics  of  Ins  child- 
liood  in  '  Tasso's  Lament :  '— 


■!'■ 


•*  From  my  foij  birth  tn;  .mil  w»*  drunk  iritb  [mis,'  *c. 


"  This  want  of  solitude  became  still  mor«  remarkiibl* 
S*  reflection  acquired  further  devflofimont.  At 
Harrow,  he  would  leave  bis  iavourite  games  afid 
dear  companions  to  go  and  tat  alone  on  the  stone 
which  bears  his  name.  But  this  want  of  living  alone 
sometimes  in  the  fairyland  of  his  imagination,  feeding 
on  bis  own  SL-ntiments,  and  the  hi-iglit  Illusions  of  his 
youthfiil  soul ;  was  that  what  is  yclept  melancholy  ? 
No,  -BO ;  what  he  experienced  was  but  the  harbinge^ 
of  genius,  destined  to  dazzle  the  world  ;  Disraeli,  that 
great  obser\'er  of  the  race  of  geniuses,  so  affirms : — 

"  Kagles  fly  alone,"  exclaims  Svdney,  "  while  shcop 
are  ever  to  be  found  in  flocks." 
"  Almotit  all  men  of  genius  have  experienced  this 
precocious  desire  of  solitude.    Bnt  Lord  Byron,  who 
united  eo  many  contrasts,  and,  according  to  Moore,  the 
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faculties  of  several  meu,  had  also  much  of  the  chiia 
about-  him.  And,  while  almost  all  children  helonp- 
iug  to  the  race  of  great  ititi-llcctB,  have  neither 
taste  nor  aptitude  for  bodily  exercises  and  games  of 
dexti^rity ;  he,  by  exceptidu  to  the  general  rule,  on 
(joming  out  of  his  reveries,  «xpcricnood  equally  the 
•want  of  giving;  himself  up  passionately  to  tlie  play 
'Vbd  frtir  of  compiimoiiK  who  were  inferior  to  him  in 
intelligence.  Up  to  this,  then,  we  can  discover  no 
symptom  in  him  of  that  t'nc<ii  kind  of  melnncholy,— 
that  which  is  heredifanj  and  cnu-ttifsn.  Hut  anon,  his 
heart  beginji  to  beat  high,  atul  the  boy  alR'sdy  courts 
a^ration^,  ardent  desires,  illusions  that  may  well  be 
dentined  to  agitate,  nlllict,  or  even  overn-helra  him. 
Meanwhile  let  us  follow  him  from  Harrow  to  (he 
vacations  passed  at  Nottingham  and  Southwell. 
There  w-c  shall  see  him  acting  plays  with  enthuMsiam, 
making  himeelf  the  life  of  the  social  circle  assembled 
round  the  amiable  PigoU'  family,  delighting  in  musto, 
and  writing  his  fii-st  effusions  in  verse.  Certainly 
it  was  not  melancholy  that  predominated  in  his  early 
poems,  but  rather  generosity,  kJudncas,  sincerity,  the 
ardour  of  a  loviug  heart,  the  aspiration  after  all  tliat 
is  passionate,  noble,  great,  virtuous  and  heroic;  but 
these  verses  also  make  us  feel  by  a  thou;<and  delicate 
shades  of  sentiment  portrayed,  and  by  cherished 
illusions  pertinaciously  held,  that  melancholy  may 
hereafter  succeed  in  making  new  passage  for  itself) 
and  finding  out  the  path  to  that  loving,  passionate 
heart.  And,  in  truth,  it  did  more  than  once  penetrate 
there.  For  death  snatched  from  him,  first,  two  dear 
companions  of  his  childhood,  and  then  the  young 
cousin,  who  beneath  an  angel's  guise  on  earth,  first 
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awakened  the  fire  of  lovp.  And  nl'tcrwards  Lord 
Byniu  gnvc  liis  Iieart,  of  fiftoeu,  to  another  ndbctiou, 
was  deoeivcil,  met  with  no  return,*  but,  od  the  oou- 
trary,  vraa  sort- ly  wounded.  Yet  utl  the  melancholy 
thus  (engendered  wns  aocidcutitl  and  factitloua,  spring*  ■ 
ing  frora  the  exceBsive  sensibility  of  his  physical  ™ 
and  uionti  Winp,  m  well  iih  Irotn  circuniHlaiices ;  bin  ^ 
griefs  resembled  tlic  iwiial  griefs  of  youth.  It  wa«  id  fl 
these  tliepo-sitioDH  tliat  he  quitted  Harrow  for  Cun- 
hrid^i-  UiiivurHity,  Tlwre,  one  of  the  greatest  sorrows 
of  liiu  Uib  overtook  liim.  It  was  a  complex  sontimeut, 
made  np  of  regret  at  ba^-ing  lefl  his  beloved  Harrow. 
of  grief  at  the  recent  iom  of  acherished  aOection,  and. 
lastly,  Badness  caused  by  a  very  modest  and  very 
mngiilar  feeling  for  a  yontb  of  bis  age  ;  he  regretted 
no  longer  feeling  himeelf  a  child,  which  regret  can 
only  be  explained  by  a  presentiment  of  therefor©  soon 
being  called  on  to  renounce  other  illusions.  1}a$ 
ia  how  he  spoke  of  it  still,  wlien  at  Ravenna,  in 
1821 :— 

1  ^  It  was  one  of  the  most  fatal  and  cru«ihing  senti- 
menta  of  my  life,  to  feel  that  I  was  no  longer  a  child." 
He  fell  ill  from  it.  Itut  all  these  sorts  of  melaib 
oholy,  arising  from  paijKilde  aixnced  causes,  having 
their  oiigin  in  the  heart,  might  equally  find  tlieir 
cui-e  in  the  heart  Already  did  imagination  transport 
him  towaixis  his  beloved  Ids,  and  he  consoled  himself 
by  Baying,  that  if  love  has  wings,  friendship  ought  to 
have  none.  If  this  were  an  illusion,  he  completed  it 
by  writing  tjiat  charming  poomof  hie  youth,  'Friend* 
ship  is  Love  without  Wings.'  f 

At  Cambridge  be  met  again  one  of  his  dearest 
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frientis  from  Harrow,  Edwartl  Long ;  he  aJso  made 
acquaintance  with  the  amiable  Eddlestoiie,  and  his 
melancholy  disappeared  in  the  ^vnial  atmospliere  of 
frieridahip.  As  long  a*  these  dear  friends  remained 
neAr  hint  he  was  happy,  .even  at  Cambridge.  But 
tbey  were  nailed  t^  diAerent  careers,  and  de>^tiny 
separated  them.  Long,  with  whom  he  had  parsed 
stich  iiappy  days,'  left  the  first  to  go  into  the  guards. 
Eddlestonti  remained :  but  Lord  Bvron  himself  was 
already  aboot  to  quit  Cambridge,  During  the  v&cn- 
tion,  we  see  him  mfMlestly  preparing  hiR  first  ptiemii 
micnded  an  an  oBeriiig  to  fiif^iidxliip;  then  <j;oing  to 
a  watciiDg*place  with  some  respectable  friends;  de- 
voting himself  with  anlonr  to  dramatic-repre«entations 
at  the  amateur  theatre  at  Simthwell,  where  ho  wa*i  more 
than  ever  the  life  of  Rociety ;  and  thus  he  remained 
a  whole  year  away  from  Cambridge,  often  seeing  his 
dear  Long  again  in  London,  and  vimting  Harrow 
with  him.  When  he  returned,  in  1807,  to  Cambridge, 
Long  had  already  left,  and  Edd!e«tone  wa*  shortly  to 
go  ;  thus,  he  no  longer  heard  the  song  of  thai  amiable 
youth,  nor  the  flute  of  his  dear  Long,  and  melancholy 
well  nigh  seized  hold  on  him.  Neverthelees,  he  con- 
soled himself  with  project*  for  the  future.  Besides, 
he  was  already  nineteen  years  of  age.  had  made  some 
progress  in  the  journey  of  life,  probably  leaving 
some  ilhisions  behind  him  on  the  bushes  that  lined 
tlie  roadside,  and  perhaps  his  soul  had  already  lost 
somewhat  of  its  early  purity.  He  had  certainly  seen 
that  many  things  in  the  moral  world  were  fer  r&- 
lovcd  from  the  ideal  forms  with  which  he  had  in- 
re«ted   them ;   that  loVe,    even    friendship,   virtue. 
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pntriotitHn,  pencrosity,  nnd  ^odness,  by  no  irieaus 
allaiiied  tii«  Iitiijrlit  "i"  liia  first  convictions.  A  year 
bolbri-',  lie  had  said  :  "I  have  tasted  ihu  joy  and  the 
bitterness  of  love."  Wijiing-ly  again  would  he  have  ( 
given  way  to  the  emotions. of  his  heart;  but  lie  too 
soon  perceived  that  to  do  so  were  a  useli-ss,  danfterous 
luxury,  —  a  language  scarcely  understood  in  tlio  world 
in  which  he  moved :  that  the  idola  he  had  betieved 
of  precioits  nietal,  were,  in  reality,  made  of  vile  clay. 
Thun  lie  also  resolved  on  taking  his  degrees  in  vice ; 
but,  unlike  others,  lie  did  m  tcit/i  di/iifust,  and  ho 
called  Batiety,  not  the  quandty,  hut  tJie  ipiality  of  the 
aliment,  A.  year  before  he  had  also  said :  **  /  haix 
found  that  a  frietut  may  promise  ami  yrf  decehv," 

Mnf^iianimous  as  he  was,  he  made  advances  to  the 
guilty  friend,  and  took  half  the  blanie  on  himself; 
but  in  vain  was  he  generous,  saying,  with  tears  that 
flowed  from  hi«  heart  to  tiis  pen  : — 

"You  knew  that  my  soul,  that  my  hitwrt,  lay  tiiitenec 
I(  duigvr  (lMnMid«il,  vetc  whollj-  y&ir  tmt  t 
<  I      ,  Ton  knew  11)0  unftlier'd  by  yatn  or  b.v  OUtaMM^ 
Devote]  to  lov*  nni]  to  fri«tidilii[>  atone." 

And  then : — 

"  t!«|t«ilanM  Hill  mum]  the  vow  you  biiT«  nx^.* 

And  again : — 

"With  ine no oorrodiDB  r«MO(roeiil  thai)  line: 
My  )nMoui  i*  eilm'd  by  the  simple  n,'flTctioiL, 
lliai  botb  may  bo  wnag,  aiul  that  botli  sliould  tcrgit*.* 

The  friend  did  not  return,  and  Lord  Byron's  gene* 
roils,  pure,  delicate  nature — fearful  lest  he  might  U 
in  tlie  wrong — could  only  find  pejice  in  trying  to 
offer  reparation.     He  wrote  to  Loid  Clare  . — 
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*'  I  liaTc,  thercforo,  made  all  the  reparation  in  my 
power,  by  apologising  for  my  mistake,  tlioiiffh  with 
very  faint  Ihijh-'s  of  siiccesa-  His  answer  lias  not 
arriveiJ,  and,  moet  probably,  never  will.  However, 
r  have  eased  my  own  conscience  by  the  atonement 
wliieb  iH  humiliating  enough  to  one  of  my  dis- 
position ;  yet,  I  conld  not  have  slept.  satisBod  with 
the  reflection  of  having-^  even  nnintentionally,  injured 
any  iudividual.  I  have  done  at)  tliat  could  be  done 
to  repair  the  injury,  and  there  the  afiair  miifit  rest. 
WlipthtT  we  renew  our  intimacy  or  not  is  of  very 
trivial  consequence." 

But  although  he  could  no  longer  rely  entirely 
upon  his  heart  for  defending  his  loved  illumons  so 
cruelly  attacked  by  reality,  yet  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  put  out  of  ingbtliis  ideal  of  all  the  beauties 
of  soul  whose  presence  wn^  a  condition  of  his  l^eing. 
And  it  was  this  pre-sance  that  made  material  disei- 
|jated  life,  and  idso  the  intellectual  routine  existence 
at  Granta,  both  appear  bo  unattiwitive  tn  him.  He 
wrote  a  saliie  on  them,  and  the  blame  inflicted 
shows  bis  line  nature.  When  evil  was  thus  judged, 
thus  condemned,  alike  by  pen  and  heart,  there  oould 
be  no  real  danger ;  not  even  had  it  |>ower  to  sadden 
him.  A  more  formidable  peril  menaced  him  from 
another  side.  Badness  might  now  reach  his  heart 
through  hitu  mind.  That  deep  intellect,  so  given  to 
analyse,  meditate,  geiioniHzt;,  from  childhood  upwranle. 
according  to  the  relative  capacity  of  age,  was  ever 
busy  with  the  groat  problems  of  life.  It  baa  lieen 
seen  that  he  began  to  worry  even  his  nnmes  with 
childish  questiomi,  and  alVrwards  much  more  to 
embarrass  hift  tutors,  masters,  &o.,  and  especially  tlm 
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excoItoDt  Br.  Gtetiny  »t  Dulwioh.  A  imtimtl  teit- 
doucy  fortified  by  e;irly  rt-UKioiw  cducntion  ovidentiy 
drew  Itia  lieart  to  G<h1;  but,  on  tlie  other  liaud,  a 
hjfrical  miud,  fuui)  of  tiivestij^tiD^  ever\-thuif;^,  made 
him  experience  the  noiseaHity  of  exnininiiig:  his  grounds 
of  tmlief,  'Die  itnuwero,  all  nindy  prepitred.  made  to 
liim  ou  gvenl  queetious  <x>uM  not  SHtiHfy  him ;  h« 
leqnired  to  diifcuss  their  biisis.  Alrcac\v  the  tncreas- 
ing.play  of  bis  facultiw  had  been  revealed  in  that 
.beautiful  Prayer  to  the  Divinity  which  coiistilutea 
his  profewiou  of  thitb  and  worfihip,  "every  line  of 
which,"  siys  Moore,  "  is  instinct  with  fervent  smihcan, 
as  of  n  heart  tluit  grieves  at  lo«s  of  Itn  illitsious,"  I  ^^H 
..  On  arriving  thiu  ye«r  at  Cambridjce,  lie  fouDo^^ 
ftniid  a  circle  of  iotclloctmil  companittns  wliicli  Mooro 
callx  "  a  brilliant  pleiad,"  a  yuting  man  of  geoius,  an 
extraiu-ilinary  thinker,  a  mind  tliat  had,  perbapa, 
some  uftiuity  to  his  own,  but  which,  devoid  of  hk 
Dsibility  and  logic.  Kurf^HK-sed  bim  in  hardihood  t 
liold  Bpirit,  striving  to  ^rutinize  tht>  iuwirutable, 
and,  not  content  with  analyais,  desirous  to  arrivo  at 
eone/utfimm.  Through  the  natural  influence  of  ex- 
ainplu.  iind  more  e-specially  the  irresistiblu  fitsciuatioD 
exercisi>d  by  a  greut  intelligoticc,  uniting  aUo  the 
spirit  of  fuu,  m  amusiug  to  Ixird  Byron  l^ecau^M 
]ike  his  own ;  from  all  these  causes,  Mathews  exeroiwd 
an  immoiuHj  iufiuenco  over  him.  ThtK  young  man 
Jovcd  tu  plunge  his  head  into  depths  Irom  wbeuoe 
he  emerged  all  duiny.  Lord  Byron  was  guided  by 
toa  reattDuaiilu  a  mind  to  arrive  at  such  rctudta.  He 
Tofuned  to  follow  wb^^re  deformity  and  evjl  were  to 
en^ue,  aud  purblst^Ml  t<lill  in  looking  upwanla.  Still, 
thowcver,    be  allowed  his  eyes  ,to  wandei"    over  ibe 
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magic  glauA,  where  danced  a  lew  pretended  certainties 
iDJoiued  with  a  liost  of  doiilits.  The  firgl  he  ro- 
ctud,  aK  ioo  antip»t  lietic  to  biK  soul,  but  perhaps  he  did 
Hullic'icutly  iTjpul  »1I  t'te  double.  And,  ha'iuf^  uo 
alaroied  at  Rounding  such  depths,  he  tmbibod 
of  doctrine  capable  of  producing  inc-re<hi)ity 
at  least,  scepliciRia.  Happily  these  seeds  required 
y  soil  to  fructify,  and  his,  being  so  rich,  they 
d  aftei-  a  sliort  period  of  wretched  exiateuoe. 
All  Uieee  infiiieuces,  and  this  precocious  experience, 
were  for  him  iit  this  time  u  Briri  of  |)er»oni6cadon 
of  Mephistopheles,  although  not  ciitaJling  serious  con- 
BequencCH;  f<u-  in  the  main  his  belief  was  not  deeply 
sliaken.  It  bad  no  other  effect,  than  to  tlm)w  him, 
ibr  a  time,  into  uncertainty  on  points  mtcGestay  to 
him,  "and  to  teach  him,"  sayti  Mooiv,  "to  feel  lees 
bari'Osi^d  in  a  sort  of  soepticism." 
This  diitiigreement  between  bis  reason  and  his 
ipiratiuuH  be<juming  deeper  and  wider,  bis  mind 
always  to  follow  his  heart.  But  the  latter 
lowing  rather  the  former,  though  with  sadness 
id  fatigue,  and  all  the  problems  of  life  becoming 
more  and  more  envelopes)  in  darkness,  it  is  possible 
that  he  passed  thmilgli  gloomy  boura,  wherein 
iquivocal  e\prus)>iou&  e^a|)ed  lus  pen.  lu  a  word, 
lie  avoided  dizeiness,  he  was  not  equally  fortunate 
with  re^rd  to  ennui. 
,.'fEnnui»"  says  the  clever  Viscomte  d'Yzaru  de 
reissiuet,  in  his  deep  and  deligblful  book,  '  Lcs 
Pcnsetit gi-v>f.\  "ennui  is  felt  by  ordinary  minds  be- 
cause they  cannot  umlerytaud  earth,  and  hy  superior 
ones  beciiiue  they  cannot  understand  heaven." 

8  now  observe  Kvrou  after  lie  had  taken  his 
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degrees  nt  tlio  University,  and  when  about  to  ontor 
intn  pcM«tGR8ion  of  his  estatcw.  On  seeinp  this  yoirnp 
iiobluman  of  twentv,  almost  nn  orphan,  commeno! 
his  career  perfectly  indeiiendont,  cnit  around  him 
at  Newstcad  AbV«y  \m  dear  comi>anion8  of  Harrow 
find  Caml>riilpe,  make  up  maRqiierades  with  ihem, 
don  the  oostuniu  of  abbots  and  monks,  pias  the  nighu 
in  running  about  his  own  \y.\rkn  and  the  hettther  of 
Sherwood  Forest,  (Uid  the  days  umid  yonllifnl  eoceo- 
tridties,  nmiablo  hospitality,  and  London  diKrapatino, 
it  would  »oem  aw  if  this  odd,  sliiftirifr.  noisy  kind  of 
life,  however  efticient  for  duveloping  kni>wledge 
of  men  and  things,  must  inevitably  oblitemte  all 
■trace  of  melancholy.  ...  .  'i 

'  But  it  vfSM  not  so ;  the  responsibilities  of  life  began 
too  Boon  for  him,  and  the  joyous  hori^jsn  of  his 
twentiuth  year  wan  alroaiy  dotted  with  black  mnrko 
indicative  of  the  approaching  tempest.  In  the  first 
place,  the  caaeock  of  a  real  priest  never  i-epttsed  on  a 
heart  more  eentiitivo,  endowed  witii  feeliiigM  deeper 
and  lois  hostile  to  audacity  of  mind.  Morco^'er,  the 
gnefa  of  his  boyhood  hod  mwn  seeda  of  sadness  in 
'hit«  heart,  and  the  uiijtMt  omel  criticitnn  luvitthod  ou 
hid  early  poeiOA  had  itlrcady  intticted  a  deep  wound. 
Lord  Byron,  it  is  true,  thought  to  heal  this  by  writing 
a  satire;  still,  deHpite  the  vein  of  pleasantry  indulged, 
he  continued  to  diHciplino  his  miud  by  («rions  study 
of  the  great  masters  of  literature  and  of  the  deepe«t 
thinkere. 

■t  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Uilm  he  Knight 
in  fotire^  wo"  a  dangerous  censlio  which,  while  cloaag 
oiift  wound,  might  well  cause  others  lo  oiwn.  At  the 
same  time,  the  money  embarrassmonte  inherited  from 
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prcdect!ie(>r  in  the  estate  went  on  accumulating', 
and  the  period  was  approacliiiig  wlion  the  cassock, 
douued  in  Ik^visIi  fun,  wan  to  lie  exchanged  for  the 
grave  errainv  uf  a  pt-or  of  thu  roiilm.  Who  simuld 
presout  him,  then,  to  the  uoble  assembly,  if  not  his 
puai-dian,  and  near  relative,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle? 
The  young  lord  had  always  met  his  ooidnefis  with 
defc-rcuec  and  respect,  evcu  dedieatiug  hiti  early 
poems  to  him.  Hut  the  nuble  eai-1  now  still  further 
afi:graval(^d    hi«   uukind    conduct    towards    his  ward 

Lby  abaudortiug  him  at  thin   solemn    moment.      Not 

"only  did  he  ret'ti»e  to  lend  countenance  himself,  but 
he  evcD  hurt  and  wounded  Lord  Byrou  by  inter- 
posing delays  so  as  to  prevent  or  put  off  his  reoep> 
tion  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  and  that,  xt/leiff  because 
he  did  not  like  tltf  >/oung  ntan\f  mother !  It  would  be 
impossible  for  tim  nio»t  luviug  heart,  the  one  most 
jsusceptible   of    family    aftections,    not   to    have    folt 

beruelly,  under  such  circutuHtanceu,  tlie  absence  of  near 
tics,  and  Lord  Byron  did  not  then  know  his  sister. 
Suffer  he  did,  of  course  ;  and,  had  it  not  l)een  for  a 
distant  relative,  <let4pite  his  high  birth  and  wondrous 
gifts,  he  must  have  entereti  the  august  aesembiy 
accompanied  only  by  his  title.  However  frivolous 
tJiQ  young  mau  might  liavc  appeared,  he  was  not  so 
in  reailit)' ;  and  he  hesitjited  at  this  time  Iwtween  a 
project  of  travelling  for  infoi-mation,  and  the  deeire 

b4o  take  part  immediately  in  the  labours  of  the  Senate. 
'Some  months  Itefore  attaining  his  naajoritv-.  wlien 
the  wish  of  travelling  predominated,  after  having 
informed  his  mother  of  a  thousand  nrrungemeiits, 
all  equally  affeclionalo,  wise,  and  generous,  that  ho 
Mvt  about  to  take  for  her  during  his  abBence,  be 
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wrtite,  that  Ii«  pruposcd  visiting  Persia,  India,  and 
other  countries. 

"  If  I  dt>  not  travel  now,"  mid  he,  **  I  iieviir  nhaU, 
and  all  mou  should,  oue  dav  or  oUwr.  I  have,  at 
prosoiit,  no  oonnectionK  to  keep  me  at  honie  ;  no  wife, 
ur  miprovidit)  Kinttirs,  bnithum,  &c  I  xhall  t»ke  cart 
of  yon,  and  wlicn  I  return  I  may  posaibly  become  a 
[lolititiiun.  A  few  vuhiV  kiiowl«dfi;e  of  other  coun- 
tries than  onr  own  will  not  inaipavitnto  mu  tor  thai 
part.  If  we  K>e  no  nation  but  onr  own,  wc  do  not 
f^vc  nmnkind  »  fair  chance ;  it  in  from  experience, 
not  bookt^  wc  ought  to  judge  of  them.  There  is 
nothing  like  itiepeclion  and  trusting  to  our  senses." 
••'  But  while  cherishing  these  ideao,  hU  mind  at  the 
Mime  time  wavered  between  the  two  projects, — Par- 
liament attracted  him  gri-atly.  Dt-spite  his  light 
worda^  Ihe  love  of  troo  and  merited  glory,  of  the 
beautiful  and '  the  good,  ever  inflamed  his  he«rt.  M 
"What  ho  wrotu  a  year  or  two  licfore,  to  hi*  coun- 
fluUor  and  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher,  had  not 
ceiued  to  bo  his  prt^B^anime.*  He  said  to  his  mother, 
a  ohnrt  time  before  his  majority,  that  he  thought  it 
indispeUKible,  '*  as  a  preparation  for  the  future,  tti 
make  a  speech  iu  the  House,  as  soon  an  ho  vrsH 
admitted/'  He  wrote  iho  Humo  thing  Btill  uwro 
uxplioitly  to  Harness ;  ibr  ho  thou  thought  aerioiuiy  of 
eiileiin.'  iijion  jtoHtics  without  delay,  and  hia  rights  » 
ihei-'iiL.i  \  lejfislulor  pcivud  the  way  for  it.  Never- 
leIL'^~•,  I'riiig  hurt,  disappointed,  and  indigtmuC  st 
his  giiardinn's  condncty  and  feeling  himKlf  isolated, 
he  not  only  rcnonnoed  taking  any  active  |>3rt  in  the 
dchetoB  of  his  oolleagiies,  but,  according  to  Moon-, 
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apj)earo<J  to  consider  the  obligation  of  being  nmongst 
thom  paiiitui  and  mortifyiiig.  Tlmn,  a  few  days 
after  eiitc-ring  I'siiliameut,  lie  returned  diKgusted  to 
the  solitude  of  Uis  abbey,  there  to  metlitite  on  the 
bitternees  of  prtcocioua  cxpcrienoe,  or  apon  scenes 
Ihnt  appeared  more  vast  to  his  independent  spirit, 
than  tlioHe  which  htg  country  preHented. 

The  final  decision  soon  came.  Ho  rcttolvcd  on 
leaving  Eujfland  and  taking-  a  long  journey  with  bis 
iirlend  Hobhouae,  ou  tieekinf^  sanshine,  experienoe, 
!»nd  forgetiuliiess  for  his  wounded  soul.  It  eeemed 
reiilly  at  that  momorit  :is  if,  through  nn  accuniiihition 
of  di«ap|wintiiieut,  injustice  Miid-  grief,  the  result  of 
lost  illiuiiuns  (he  had  already  written  the  epititph  on 
'  Ikiatsnain '),  as  if,  I  say,  somo  gei-ms  of  misanthropy 
were  Iwgiuuing  to  «p[»eav.  But  his  bitterness  did  not 
reaeli,  or  rather,  did  not  change  his  lieart:  every- 
thing proves  thi$.  Oue  of  his  iriends,  Lord  Faulk- 
knd,  waa  killed  in  n  duel  about  this  time ;  and  our 
misanthrojie  not  only  was  inoonsolaMe,  but,  despite 
the  cmbarniesmeiit  of  bis  own  atfairs,  generously  as- 
liisled  tlic  family  of  thu  ileceased,  who  had  been  lift 
iu  distress.  Dallas,  who,  through  his  prejudices,  per- 
souai  suPceptibilitieR,  and  exaggerated  opinionn,  shown 
80  little  indulgence  to  Lord  Byron,  thus  describes 
Iiowevur  the  impression  made  on  him,  and  his  oon- 
daet  under  the  circumstances : — 

"Nature  had  gift<}d  Lord  DyroQ  with ■  mOBt  ben^ 
-volcDt  wcniimeuts,  which  I  had  frequent  opiwrtu- 
nitiett  of  perceiving;  and  1  sometimes  saw  them  give 
to  his  beautiful  oounitoauco  an  expression  Inily  sub- 
lime, 1  paid  him  a  visit  the  day  aftor  Lord  Faulk- 
landV  death ;  he  had  just  set-n  llie  lifeless  boily  of 
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one  in  whose  society  he  had  Ifttely  pamed  a  plenmut 
flny.  He  was  ^ying  to  himgcif  aloud,  from  time  to 
time — '  Poor  Kaiilklaiid  ! '  His  look  was  more  expre»- 
sive  tliati  hi«  words.  '  But,'  ho  added,  '  his  wife !  f 
'tis  she  that  is  to  be  pitied  ! '  I  read  hie  eoiil  full  of 
the  kindest  itit<;ntiniit<.  nor  were  titey  titerile.  If  ever 
there  were  ii  pure  action,  itwns  the  one  lie  mediratcd 
then  ;  and  the  man  who  ooQccivcd  and  accomplished 
it  was  at  that  moment  advancing  through  thorue  H 
and  briars  towards  the  free  but  narrow  path  that 
leads  to  heaven."  * 

He  was  sotting'  out  then  on  a  long'  jonrney.  And 
at  that  |)eriod  long  jounio^'s  wero  serious  tilings. 
His  firttt  desire  was  to  have  a  farewell  meeting  at  fl 
Newstead,  of  all  his  old  schoolfellows.  And  that  not 
BufUcing,  he  even  wished  to  carrj'  tlieir  image  away 
■witb  him.  so  us  to  enjoy  a  sensible  means  of  i^calling 
tender  remembrances  of  the  past.  But  his  heart 
found  an  aliment  for  misanthropy  in  tbe  sulfiak 
answer  given  by  one  of  his  eomritde»,  who  was 
alarmed  at  the  expense  of  getting  a  portrait  taken. 
We  see  the  impression  made  by  this  ungenerom 
reply,  in  the  letter  he  addressed  to  his  friend  < 
Jlameai : — 

-  *^  I  am  goiug  abrond,  if  po^iible,  in  the  spring,  and 
before  1  depart,  I  am  collecting  the  picturtu  of  my 
most  intimate  bcIiooI fellows.  I  want  yours;  I  have 
commissioned  one  of  the  firat  miniature  painters] 
of  the  day  to  lake  tliciu,  of  courwe,  at  my  own  ex*' 
pense,  as  I  never  allow  any  to  incur  tJie  leat^t  cxpen- 
^kurei  to  gratify  a  whim  of  mine.  To  mention 
this   may  seem  indclie-ate ;  but  when   I  tell  you  a 
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friend  of  our«  first  refiised  to  sif^  under  the  idea  that 
bo  was  to  diihuise  oii  tlie  occasion,  von  will  see  that 
it  IB  wcfssftn/  to  state  these  preliminBrieg,  to  prevent 
the  recnrreuco  of  any  similar  mistake.  It  will  he  a 
tax  on  your  patience  for  a  week,  hut  pray  excuse  it, 

lit  it)  |>ossihle  the  reiiieml>laiice  may  he  the  sole  trace 
P"Blinll  he  ahle  to  preaerve  of  our  past  friendship. 
Just  now  it  Hcems  foolish  enough,  hut  iu  a  few  year*, 
wlien  eoino  of  us  are  dead,  and  others  are  separated 
by  inevitable  circuinstaiiceR,  it  will  be  a  kind  of  satis* 
facUoM  to  rolain,  in  tlieso  iniajrea  of  the  living,  the 
idea  of  our  former  selves,  and  to  contemplate,  in  the 
reeemblancofl  of  the  dead,  all  that  remains  of  judg* 
ment,  feeling-,  and  a  host  of  passiontt." 

If  misanthropy  had  not  been  an  element  hetero- 
geneous to  bin  chai'acter,  it  might  well  have  amumcd 
larger  pniportlons  at  this  moment;  for,  on  the  very 
eve  of  his  departure  from  Kngland,  his  heart  had  yet 
to  snd'er  one  of  those  chilling  ahocks  to  whicli  sensi- 
tive natures,  removed  far  above  the  usual  tempera* 
ture  of  the  world,  wiys  Moore,  are  only  too  muoh 
exposed.  And  tliis  proof  of  coldnetw,  which  lie  com- 
plains of  with  indignation  in  a  note  to  the  eecond 
canto  of 'Childe  Harold,'  was  given  precisely  by  one 
of  the  friends  he  most  loved.  Mr.  Dallas,  who  wit- 
nessed the  immediate  effect  produced  by  this  mark 
of  coldness,  thus  de«cribe8  it : — 
jt"!  found  him  bursting  with  iudignation.    *Will 

you    ttflii'ut    it?'    said    he,    '  I    have  juM    met  - 

luid  a&ked  him  to  come  and  sit  au  hour  with  me; 
he  excuseil  hinuelf;  and  what  do  you  think  was  bis 
excuse?  Ho  was  engaged  with  hi»  mother  and  some 
ladies  to  go  shopping !     And  he  knows  I  set  out 
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to*inorrow  to  ■!»  iibeont  for  y<-an,  porlmps  rmvur  to 
retiim  ?  Friendsliip !  I  do  not  believe  I  sliall  leave 
behind  me,  yotirself  iitid  family  uxcbpted,  and  perhaiw 
my  tnoUier,  o  tangle  beiog  who  will  cnrc  wlut 
b«ooiii«s  of  me  I '" • 

The  conduct  of  tlus  friend  jfuve  him  so  mticii  |iiiiii, 
that  a  year  after  he  wrote  ag'iiin  at>oiit  it,  frum  (\ni« 
stantinoplc,  to  Dallas : — 

"  The  "Illy  person  I  counted  would  feel  ^icved  at 
my  dcjuLrtiire  took  leave  of  mo  with  uuch  coldiiCi«t, 
that  if  1  had  not  known  the  heart  of  man  I  should 
have  been  surpriaed.  I  Bliould  hare  attributed  it  to 
liomu  oHenctis  on  my  ]>art,  htwl  I  et'er  been  guU^  of 
augbt  save  too  much  ajtection  for  him." 

Dalliut  thought  that  ooine  Udr,  from  s  spirit  nf 
vungeiintX},  baJ  uxcitud  this  youu^r  man  to  idight 
Lord  Byron, 

I  will  uot  hero  mok  to  disoover  whetJier  he  wm 
right  or  wrong.  It  siiffioes  that  be  could  U'lieve  it, 
for  me  to  ttay,  that  tiiin  eingtilar  misanthropy,  lioni 
of  ImaHrdcceptions,  woa  iu  reality  nothing  else  but 
grief,  the  causes  of  which  might  each  be  euumcrated, 
but  the  intensity  of  which  we  do  not  reidly  know,  anco 
that  deep  cajmcity  i*"  tlK-  ead  privilege  of  Iwings  highly 
endowed. 

Iu  any  caue,  it  in  curtain  Umt  when  he  left  Eng- 
land the  measure  of  diBappotutmunts  capable  of 
producing  ival  meUuclmly  in  such  »  BeDnti\'e  bctirt 
was  quite  tilled  up.  U  it,  tliuu,  tturprisiDg  tliat  he, 
like  bis  hero,  '  Childe  Uarold,'  should  see  with  in- 
difiereiioe  the  shores  of  his  oulive  land  recede?  But 
if,,  anhappily,  tJie  gloomy  ideas  he  welcomed  for  » 
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momdiit  broug-ht  about  n  reji^retablt!  liabU,  no  more 
to  be  lost,  of  adopting,  in  liis  lan^iage  spoken  and 
written,  expi-essioos  ami  nivstificationR  that  loo  often 
con(X»lcd  biH  real  feelings,  only  leliiti;^  them  be  seen 
tiiroDgb  tbe  medium  of  bis  mind  (n  sure  way  of 
k  making'  bim  misnnderstood),  he  cotihl  not  long  stand 
a(p»inst  the  proofs  of  re«l    attachment    Bhoxvn    bim 

^hy  his  fellow  traveller,  and,  indeed,  by  ail  who  came 
near  him.  Even  before  totting  sail,  the  inflnence 
of  this  sentiment,  combin<:d  with  bin  natural  diiipo- 
li^ion  to  g«ioty,  became  visible;  all  anuoyauetia 
SflQmed  forgotten  in  the  agreeable  sensation  of  a  fii-st 
voyage  Uiat  was  to  bear  him  away  from  the  country 
where  be  liad  suffered  so  much,  and  which  would 
pral>ab]y  show  bim.  In  other  landtt,  more  favourable 
specimens  of  the  human  race.  Indeed,  this  is  quite 
evident  in  tlie  letters  and  Ray  venws  sent  off  from 
I  Falmouth  to  hiii  friondH  Drury  and  Hodgnon,  as 
well  an  in  the  more  serious  strain,  though  still  gay 
and  affectionate,  in  which  he,  at  tbe  name  time,  ad- 
dressed bis  mother.* 

Hardly  had  he  landed  at  Lisbon,  wlien  his  heart, 
yeai'ning  after  tbe  beautiful,  expanded  into  admira* 
tioa  at  sight  of  tbe  Tagns  and  the  beauties  of 
Cintni;  displaying  alike  his  high  moral  sense  of 
tilings,  wbetbcv  be  expressed  admiration  or  inflicted 

I  blame,  t 
We  see  his  whole  nature  revolt  at  baseness,  ingrati- 
tudo,  cowardice,  ferocity,  all  kinds  of  moral  deformity ; 
just  as  much  a^  it  was  attracted  and  delighted  by 
patriotism,  courage,  devotion,  nacriflce,  love  carried  to 
heroism,  grace,  and  beauty.    We  perceive,  in  the  poet's 
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Houl,  a  frcsliness  and  a  moral  vigour,  that  shino  all 
llie  more  brightly,  conti-asted  with  the  misanthropical 
melaiichtily  of  the  ben)  of  hit;  lugeml.  But  this 
pcreotiage  bad  been  imprudently  chown  to  typify  a 
state  of  mind  into  wbicb  youth  oflen  felJs,  and 
whic'i,  perhaps,  Lord  Byron  himself  went  thronjfh 
during  a  few  short  hmire  of  diteiichanlment.  The 
improesiotiB  tbtw  gathered,  wcrd  treasured  in  hb 
memory  until  Ibcy  came  to  maturity  some  niontliH 
later ;  then  tbey  issued  from  hiti  pen  in  Hewing 
number*,  wbose  magic  power  ho  Uiun  ignored :  but 
a»iuredly  the  fine  sentimente  expressed  came  from  tbp 
aoul  of  the  minxtrel,  not  from  tbe  t)atiate<l  feetingleM 
hero,  who  was  incapable  of  escpcriencing  them.  I^et 
people  only  make  the  distinction  l>et«'ecn  the  two 
peminngCH  whom  malice  bus  taken  plcnttnro  in  ooth 
founding,  an  error  willingly  adopted  by  a  certaiu  set 
and  imposed  on  crednlomt  minds.* 

The  relation  between  the  two  is  not  one  of  fnmitv 
or  race,  but  a  purely  accidental  externa)  re«einblnnm', 
the  result  of  some  strange  fimcy  and  iutellectual  want 
in  the  poet,  whose  powerful  imagimition,  while  having 
reoourse  only  to  his  own  spontaneity  for  the  crealioo 
of  ideal  beings  and  types,  yet  requintd  to  rest  always 
on  -reality,  for  painting  the  material  world  and  for 
embodying  his  metaphysical  conceptiotitf. 

Thus  tliesc  two  personages  k-avc  the  same  shore, 
on  tbe  same  vessel,  to  maku  tlio  wtme  voyage,  and 
meet  with  the  same  adventures.  Both  Iiave  li)e 
same  family  relations, — a  mother,  a  Bistiur ;  yes,  but 
their  souls  arc  not  in  the  same  state,  becsttee  not 
of  the  same  natnre.     That  results  clearlv  from  a 
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ffimplo  inspection  of  tlie  p(»em,  for  all  who  read  in 
good  faith  ;  since,  out  of  101  stanzas  ttmt  make  U]> 
the  first  two  ointoB  of  'Childu  Ifarold,'  there  are 
112  wherein  the  poet  fnr^t«  hln  hero,  speaks  in 
his  own  name,  and  ttliowR  his  real  soul — n  bouI  full 
of  energv  and  heaot^',  hecoming  onthnsinsttc  nt  eight 
nf  the  wonders  displayed  in  creation,  of  grandeur, 
virlnc,  niid  love. 

MoratintR  of  gond  faith  can  tell  whether  a  mind 
that  was  corniptod,  satiated,  wearied,  eonld  poanibly 
have  felt  snch  enthusiaMin.  In  reality,  ttieso  emotions 
hetokened  the  future  poet,  then  unknown  to  tho 
world  and  to  himself.  Let  iis  return  to  the  man, — 
the  Ijest  jnatification  for  the  poet.  From  Ijishon  he 
wrote  another  luttor,  full  of  fun,  to  his  friend  Hodg- 
son. Already  he  found  all  well ;  bctttT  than  in  Eng- 
land Already  he  deelanHl  himself  greatly  amnse<l 
with  his  pilgrimage :  the  sight  of  the  Tngus  pleased 
him,  Cintra  <]elighted  him;  he  talked  Latin  at  the 
convent,  fed  on  oranges,  emhrac^'d  everybody,  askeU 
news  of  everybody  and  everything;  "and  we  find 
hhn,"  says  Moorp,  "  in  this  charming,  gay,  sportive, 
jjchoollMjy  hiimoiii',  just  at  the  very  moment  that 
*ChiIde  Harold'  is  about  to  revwil  to  the  world  bin 
misanthropy,  dit^rw^t^  and  iosensibility.  Lord  Byron 
went  from  Linbou  to  Seville,  going  seventy  miles 
a  day  on  horseback  in  the  heat  of  a  Spanish  Jnly, 
always  rletighted,  complaining  of  nothing  (in  a 
country  wticre  all  was  wanting),  and  be  arrived  in 
perfect  health.  There,  in  that  beautifnl  city  of 
serenades  and  love-making  court^bipfi,  hitt  handsome 
face  and  person  immediately  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  fair  ttex.    He  xma  not  tnseitsiblo  to  the  lively 
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<leiimii«tnit!ona  of  two  sistors,  ntiil  efipRciiilly  «f  tiio 
l>cAutcoii8  Dorm  Joeera,  who  declared,  with  nntve 
Spanisli  I'mnkneBK,  how  much  hUo  \\ktn\  hJTi).  Thin 
yoiingr  girl,  and  her  8)«ter,  wlio  waa  equally  chiinu- 
ing,  iiinde  him  nil  kinds  of  offers,  sayinp,  when  ho 
left: — "  Allien. handtMime  creature.  I  like  thee  much  ;" 
and  Josefu  a^ked  tu  have,  nt  leaisf^  h  lock  of  \m  l)euuti- 
ful  liair.  On  arriving  nt  Cadiz,  the  lovely  daughter 
of  nn  ndniiml  of  hif^b  Itirth,  witti  whom  he  wah 
timiwii  in  ociitnct,  c^mlil  not  hide  from  her  jKii-or»t>i 
or  himself  her  partiality  for  him.  !^he  wiMhcd  to 
teiich  hint  SinniBh.  never  thought  ho  could  bo  near 
enough  to  her  nt  the  theatre,  called  him  to  her  stile  H 
ill  cruwdii,  iiuidu  him  HCC(ira|)nny  her  homo,  in* 
vited  him  to  return  to  C'atli?^  and,  in  short,  Afoore 
Bays: — 

"Kunwing  the  lieautico  of  Cadiz,  his  imnginntJon, 
daKxlcd  by  the  attractions  of  scvornl,  woa  on  tlie 
pnint  of  lieing  held  captive  by  one."  h 

tlo  eacaiH-'ii  tluB  danger  from  being  obliged  lo  ^ 
set  out  for  Uibraltttr,  where  he  also  met  with  many 
attentions  from  iiurRonit  of  nink  among  his  ctmnirr-  H 
men  ;  but  be  cticuuntered  anotJiur  {>eril  ut  the  i»I.Ht)d 
of  C-a.Iyp6o  (Malta).  For  he  met  there  «  real 
Calypwi, — a  young  woman  of  extraonlinary  beou^ 
(the  daughter  and  the  wife  of  nn  amUisoador),  anil 
no  IcHs  remarkable  for  her  qualities  of  mind  thnii 
for  her  singnlnr  ])atntion.  All  lits  time  at  Malta 
■mm  paired  betwoeu  Htudyiiig  ii  language  and  the 
society  of  this  goddess.  And  the  true  account  of 
the  attrnction  willi  which  he  iuHpirod  tluR  l>enutiftil 
heroine,  and  which  he  amply  returned,  is  not  cer- 
tainly to  Ikj  found  ill  the  ulaii/jw  of  '  Chiide  UnroM," 
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bnt  in  the  verses  addressed  from  tlie  monastery  of  ' 

7Atx&  to  the  beautiful  Florence,  who  liad  <.-arrieH  off  , 

at  the  same  time  (j*(iys  he)  both  the  nnj^  ho  had 
refused  to  the  Seville  heantv  and  Ukewise  his  heart. 
On  arriving  in  Albania  (ancient  Kpinis),  he  went 
to  viidt  Ali  Pa«ha  at  Tepeloni,  his  coriiitrv  neat ;  and 
the  sight  of  this  beantifnl,  amiable  y^nnpf  man  so 
Boftcnwl  the  heart  of  the  form^ious  old  Miw!t?m,  that 
ho  wishetl  to  be  considered  a«  Lord  Byron's  father, 
treated  him  like  a  .ton,  canned  bin  palaees  to  be 
opened  to  him,  siirronndinjj^  bim  with  the  most  deli- 
cate attpntiotiK,  sending  him  frenh  drinlcs  and  all 
the  dclieaeics  of  an  Onental  table;  he  also  ordered 
the  Albanian  selected  to  accompany  Lord  Byron  to 
defend  him  if  requisite  at  the  peri!  (tf  hi»  hfe.  This 
Albaniat>,  named  tiasilinx.  would  not  leave  Lord 
Byron  afterwards.  Wherever  any  Roplish  residentn. 
consuls,  or  ambassadors  eotild  be  found,  Ijord  Bymn 
was  the  object  of  a  thonstind  attentions  and  kind- 
nesses.    At  Consfantinnple,  the  English  ambassador 

Adair,  wished  him  to  lodge  jit  his  palace;  Mr.  S 

proposed  the  same  thing  at.  Parras.     When  he  fell  j 

ill,  be  wa«  taken  care  of,  mnut  afloetionai^'ly  even, 
by  the  AIl«nese.    All  the  sympathies  enlisted  during  ' 

his  travels  (and  lhos«>  who  knew  him  thought  them  j 

most  natural)  mast  e»*rlaiuly  hnw  aeled  on  his  loving.  j 

grateful  heart,  Imnisbing  misanthropy  if  he  liad  ox-  ; 

perienced  it.    Bnt  did  it  really  exist  ?    Must  not  even  j 

peaeo  of  ennfscieneo  have  connfcerlwilanced  bitter 

lembrances? 

His  consrieneo  was  nnburdcned,  for  the  griefs  he 
had  had  were  not  merited  by  him.  If  a  yonng 
girl  bad  deceivcvl  him,  he  on  hif)  side  had  deceived 
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pin  OTIC ;  if  n  ^mixlian  Inid  nogU-clod  nn4l  fuiltHl  in 
hities  towartls  liiio,  lie  lia<l  aiwayw  Ix^liavfii  rc«<i>eH-^ 
'■lily    lo%vnn]ri   ttiin    Utii  guiiriliun.      If  lianl-hosiitL-jV 
critics  had  iiisulM,  and  tried  to  stifle  hia  bnrlding 
anius,   nKHlent  mid   timid   vitlial,  ho    had    nlrt-ad/^ 
ikun  his  revenge,  sure  tn  repent  aome  day  of  the] 
^liarshnc^  and  injuHtioe  which  paHtion  h;id,  per)in[M,j 
him  into;' if  his  aSaint  were  cmhurmii»icd,  tlwy 
[fcad  come  to  him  thus  by  inheritance.     If  he  liadj 
ikcu  a  share  in  some  ymithful  dissipwtinn,  du^int 
!iad  (juickly  followed ;  not  a  tear  or  n  seduction  liadj 
wherewith  to  reproach  himself.     All  these  testi- 
monies fnmi»<lied  by  hia  oouKcionoe,  and  eo  couMdiu^ 
tin  every  case,  must  have  been  doubly  so  to  a  lieart 
I.'Iike  liii^,  which,  by  IiIh  own  avownl,  cotild  not  (^o  la 
'%v.ft  witli  the  weight  of  an^  fvmorse  upon  it.    Aud,j 
truly,  all  bis  oorre«pnni[ence  certifies  this. 

Already  at  Gibraltni-,  Lord  Bjtoq  I'eguu  writingj 
Sitters  lull  of  clever  plefwiantry,  either  to  his  motherj 
[flr  his  friends,  and  bin  correspondence  always  con-' 
)nue<.l  in  the  same  tone,  with  nothing  that  betrayed 
melancholy,  thr  less  misanthropy  like  Childe  Harold's,  M 
.although  ho  was  composing  that  [)oeni  at  this*  time. 

At  Miilla,  it  was  impossible  to  find  slioltor.*  His 
[jcompanions  grew  impatient,  but  Lord  Byron  retained 
l^liis   good   humonr,  laughing  ami  joking.      Ou  the 

'  "  Uij  lori]iiliii>  ma  in  b«lt«r  sjilrlu  whou  I  bwt  niDt  with  nonie  nirtn- 
an,  and  ha  cbuuVlud  wHlh  &ii  liiw&rd  i>eiiae  of  «nJojtuciit,  i>M  ali«|K4br 
rithcnit  apleon,  a  kiiid  of  nuljoioiu  MHifiictiaiii,  *■  hit  comfmiont  reeonabA. 

villi  all  beooming  gmTity,  tbcir  vwt  ami  siiSeWnsB  lu  ui  npUugjr  (iii 
iggiug  &  l«(l  nod  a  monwl  lur  tho  uigXtU  iioA  forpve  I  Ixit  I  t«rtixik  ft 
fniii'*  loviiy  At  llio  id«ii  of  fenma^  W  «oii«oituentiiLl  K*»dtring  dw 
F'tituU  b  llio  •tnota,  Nvkbg  foe  Io>l;^n^  (txna  door  U>  AaoT,  ami  T^cctisd  W 

all.    Next  J(iy.  liowvror,  they  were  awomniudiital  by  ilie  Oomwn  wilk 
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mountains  of  Kjiinis,  wliicli  were  infesitMl  I»y  brigsiiids, 
tile  Albanian  escoi-t,  given  him  by  Ali  Panha,  lost, 
their  way  in  the  middle  of  tlie  uiglit>  and  wcri;  hut- 
prisfod  by  a  terrific  storm.  For  nine  iioura  he 
udvAm^d  on  horcoljHck  under  turrcnte  of  rain ;  and 
when  at  last  lie  reached  his  companions,  hm  gaiety 
was  still  the  same.  Aswtiled  by  a  friglitfiil  tempest 
while  ^coinp  by  sc:i  from  Constantinople  to  Atliens, 
shipwreck  seemed  im|>endingj.  Every  one  waa  crying 
mtt  in  despair;  Lord  Byron  alone  consoled  and  en- 
conragod  the  rost,  then  he  wrapped  himself  up  in 
his  Albanian  capote,  and  went  to  sleep  quietly, 
until  ]nn  fate  uhouM  l)e  decided.  On  visiting  a 
cavcni  with  his  friend  Hobhouse,  they  lo«t  their 
way,  their  torch  went  out,  and  they  Iiad  nn  pro- 
sjwct  but  to  i-cmain  there,  iiud  perish  with  Iiuugcr, 
Hobhouse  was  in  <lcspair ;  but  Lord  Ilyron  kept  up 
his  courage  with  jcsb),  and  pruHeucc  of  mind  Bt  to 
save  them,  and  which  did  so  in  effect.  Privations, 
rigonr  of  seasonB,  sufferings  that  drew  cnmplainti; 
from  the  least  delifatt-,  and  from  hit)  own  scr\'antjs 
had  no  effect  on  bis  goo<l  humour.* 

All  tbiij  d«ea  not  »imply  show  his  courage  and 
gtwd  natural  disj'ositions,  it  likewitte  proves  (hat  there 
was  not  the  making  of  a  miKiuthrope  in  him.  And 
IjesidcH,  his  fellow-traveller  Hobhouse  says  so  |)oa- 
tively,  in  his  account  of  their  jonrney,  when  relating 
why  Lord  Ityron  could  not  aecom|«iny  him  in  an 
excursion  to  Kegropont ;  for  ho  cnergclically  ex- 
presses his  regret  at  being  obligetl  to  separate,  even 
for  tw  short  a  time,  from  a  eompaniou,  who,  according 
to  him,  miikii  to  pit-sincacity  of  toit  wul  tiriijitudUy  '>/ 
'  See  diajilDt  on  'Courage,  Cuotuuw,  mA  i^vK-tx-iiltul.' 
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oliuertnition,  thai  ga^  and  livtii/  UnnfVf  which  hfpa  attm' 
tion  aimke  under  Uie  premwe  of  fiUit/ue,  aojtening  every 
dijjlmlty  and  every  danger." 

Truly  it  miglit  be  twiii  tliat  Jjord  Uyron  was  suj)e- 
riur  to  Uie  wcnkuei«es  of  huinauity.  Ho  wiui  evidently 
})(ttict)t  (tiid  aniiulrle  iti  the  IngUcst  dcgi'oe.  Greece 
itpjieaxed  to  Itim  dfliglitful, — an  euchauUiig  oounlry 
with  a  oIondleiM  sky.  lie  liked  Athens  bo  mudi  that, 
on  quiltiiif?  it  for  the  fii-st  liuiv,  he  was  obliged  to  wt 
i)ff  at  a  giillop  to  have  courage  euoii;fIi  to  go.  Aiiil 
wlicii  lie  letiinieil  tlioru,  thoiigli  fnmi  the  clointcr  of  the 
FrAuc'i£Caii  luonaslery,  where  be  had  fixed  his  abode, 
lie  could  no  longer  evcu  perceive  the  pretty  heads  of 
the  three  Graces  rtt//-*,'  hv  pUmtes  etnlktum^  de  la  antr ; 
he  felt  hiinsulf  juBt  itu  h:ippy,  becaiiHO  he  devoted  hie 
time  to  study,  and  mixed  with  persons  uf  note — Kucit 
as  the  celubratoil  Liidy  Hester  Stanhope,  Lord  Sligo, 
and  Bruec :  tMtiivcnirs  wluch  he  has  consecrated  in 
his  memoirs,  Kiying  Liidy  Hester's  (?)  woh  tJie  munt 
delightful  aci^uuiiitance  he  Imd  made  in  Greece.* 

liti  BAw  Gix-cks,  Tui'ka,  Italijuis,  Fi-oncli,  and  Qii> 
miins,  ami  was  delighted.  Now  could  ho  observe  the 
diameter  of  pei'sous  of  all  natiims,  and  he  Iwcamo 
moj-fc  tluiu  ever  persuaded  that  trrt\elling  in  neoessaiy 
to  oumplcte  a  man's  education ;  he  was  Imppy  at  btuug  | 
able  to  verify  the  superiority  uf  tils  own  country,  auJ 
to  inereHKO  hid  knowleilgc  by  finding  the  oouunry. 
He  wa.s  never  either  dlsapjioinled  or  disgusted.  Ue 
lived  with  both  great  aud  small  \  paiisiug  days  in  the 
palaces  of  pashas,  and  nights  in  oow-stablcs  with 
shepherds;  always  temjterato,  he  never  enjoyed  better 
heallli.  "Truly,"  said  he,  "1  have  m>  cause  to  com- 
*  Moorv,  vol.  i. 
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pliiin  i)f  my  destiny."  At  Coustanthiople  lie  found 
the  inlialtitants  gwxl  aud  peaceable ;  tlio  Turks  ap- 
peared Riiperior  to  the  Greeks,  tlie  Greeka  to  the 
Sitaiitards,  and  tlio  Bpaiiiards  to  the  Vurtiif^ucse.  It 
was  the  mau  wearied  of  all,  the  uiiaauthrope,  who 
wn>te  all  tliia  to  his  mother,  t-oiicludiiig  t)nis : — "  I 
have  gone  througli  a  great  deal  of  fatigue,  but  Imve 
net  felt  weuried  for  one  instant!" 

All  the  letters  addrctfttcd  to  his  friendi)  Drury  and 
Hodgson,  from  Greece  or  Turkey,  were  equally  de- 
Toid  of  misanthropy,  and,  indeed,  generally  full  of 
jokes.  It  \van  only  when  tm>  long  a  silence  on  their 
part  awakened  painful  remembrances,  causing  a  sort  of 
noHtalg^a  of  friendship,  that  a  cry  of  paiu  onoe  escaped 
him  in  these  words  ; — *'  Truly,  I  have  no  friends  in 
the  world  I "  But  one  feels  thai  he  did  not  believe  it, 
and  only  spoke  as  coquettish  women  do,  knowing 
they  are  beloved,  and  willing  to  hear  the  old  tale 
repeated. 

Again,  it  was  this  same  man  of  worn-out  feeling, 
who,  despite  the  eiiibjirrassed  state  of  his  affaire, 
showed  mich  unexampled  generosity  to  his  mother, 
aud  to  friends  requiring  aid  both  in  England  and 
Greece;  who  likewise  disidayed  touching  Kolicitnde 
towards  servants  left  behind  him  at.  home,  or  oven 
sent  away  so  as  not  to  over-faligno  their  youth  or 
their  old  age ;  and,  finally,  who,  on  learning  tiiat  one 
of  his  de[)enderits  was  nlK>ut  to  commit  a  ba<l  action, 
abandoning  a  young  girl  whom  ho  had  seduced, 
•wrote  to  his  mother : — 

"My  opinion  is  tliat  B ought  to  marry  Miss 

N ;  our  fij-st  duty  is  not  to  do  evil,  our  eeoond  to 

repair  it.    I  will  Itave  no  seduoem  on  luy  estates,  aud 
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will  not  grant  my  dependents  a,  prii-ilege  I  wonlt!  not 
tak«  inyxetf:  TiHinely,  nf  leading  nstmy  r>ur  neigh- 
bours' daiightern, 

"  I  ho|)e  tliJH  I/)thario  will  follow  my  example,  and 
b€^n  by  reBtoriiig  the  girl  to  society,  or  by  my 
fntlivr'n  1«nrd  be  Nliat)  henr  of  ine." 

A.ud  tlieu  he  nlw>  recommeiidK  a  young  eerTAut  to 
her : — 

'  '^  I  prny  you  to  ttbow  kindii«w  to  I{o1)ert,  who 
must  miss  bi»  master ;  ]>oor  boy  !  he  wonid  ecarocW  go 
back." 

Thin  letter  alone  uho^vs  n  frenhiii^iB  of  foeUng  quite 
ooHBolatory ;  oortainly  *  Childc  Harold '  was  not 
capable  of  it. 

But  despite  nil  the*  proofs  «(  \m  ptKxl  humour, 
gaiety,  and  autimisauthropical  dispositions,  we  could 
cite  persons  who,  even  at  thiu  period,  thought  him 
melancholy.  Mr.  Oalt,  for  instance,  whom  cbaoce 
had  brought  in  coriUict  with  Iiiin,  having  met  on  the 
same  vessel  going  from  Gibraltar  to  Greece;  and 
tlien  the  Britihh  AmUissador  at  Constantinople,  Mr. 
Adair,  and  even  Mr.  Bruoe,  at  Athena.  How  then 
whiill  we  rewmcilo  tliese  opposite  testimonies?  It 
may  Ije  done  by  aiiitly«ing  his  fits  of  melancholy, 
observing  tlie  time  and  places  of  their  manifeHlation. 

1  hrti-e  Haid  that  Lord  Byron's  melancholy  had 
always  real  or  probable  causes  (oidyctipable  of  aggn* 
\'ation  fiT>m  liis  extremely  sensitive  tcmpernmont), 
and  it  lias  Ix'en  seen  that  suiMsraliundant  cau)»e6 
existed  when  he  left  KnglniMl.  That  during  ibe 
whole  period  of  his  abseuce,  tliey  may,  from  time  to 
time,  have  (swt  Homo  shade  over  him,  uotwilhsbindiiig 
his  uatuiui  gaiety  and  his  sti-cugth  of  mind,  is  at 
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least  very  proLnblc.  But  did  Mr.  Gait,  Mr.  Adair, 
ami  Mr,  Bruce,  really  witness  the  return  of  these 
imprest^iuiis  ?  or  wouM  it  not  be  more  natural  to 
believe,  since  that  better  agrees  with  the  ohservatioua 
made  by  thoa©  living  conhtantJy  with  hiin,  that, 
through  some  resciublance  of  syniptxtnui,  they  tnay 
have  taken  for  melancholy  another  psychoI<:^ical 
phenomenon  generally  remarked — namely,  the  necessity 
ofsUitude,  experienced  by  a  high  meditative  and  poetic 
nature  like  his?     Indeed,  what  does  Gait,  say  ? — 

"When  night  arrived  and  there  were  lights  in 
the  vessel,  he  held  himself  "aloof,  took  his  slaliuu  on 
the  rail,  between  the  pegs  on  which  the  sheets  are 
Wlayed  and  the  shrcmds,  and  there,  for  hours,  eat 
iu  silence,  enamoured,  as  people  siiy,  of  the  moon. 
He  was  often  strangely  absent — it  may  have  been 
from  his  genius;  and,  had  itx  sombre  grandeur 
boon  then  known  this  conduct  might  have  been 
e.xplaiDed  ;  but,  at  the  time,  it  threw  as  it  were, 
antund  biin  the  sackch>tli  of  penitence.  Silting 
imiidst  the  shrouds  and  rattlings,  in  tJic  trantjuillity 
of  tbe  moonlight,  cgmpowng  melodies  scarcely  formed 
iu  bis  wind,  he  seemed  almost  an  apparition,  sug- 
gesting dim  reininisceneuij  of  him  who  tiliot  the  alba- 
tiOK.  lie  was  as  a  mystery  in  a  winding-sheet 
gi-owned  with  a  halo. 

♦^The  influence  of  the  incomprehensible  phantasma 
which  hovered  about  Lord  Byron  has  been  more  or 
less  felt  by  all  who  ever  approached  hiio.  That  he 
sometimes  descended  from  the  clouds,  and  was  familiar 
and  earthly,  is  true ;  but  his  dwelling  was  amidst  thu 
murk  aud  the  mist,  and  thu  home  of  his  spirit  in 
the  abviis  of  the  storm  and  the  liidiog-places  of  guilt. 
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He  was  at  tlie  time  of  which  I  am  Kpeakinjj  scfli-cc!y 

two-aiid-lwenty,  ntid  could  clmin  uo  higlic-r  pnuso 

tlmn  having  written  a  clever  snlire ;  and  yet  it  was 

iiiipoHKihIu,  ovuti  then,  to  reflect  on  tlie  bias  of  his 

mind,  as  it  was  revealed  by  the  castialtioe  of  convex 

.sition,  without  experiencing  a  presentiment,  timt  he 

wiiK  diwtincd  to  execute  extnu>rdin»ry  tiling.     The 

description  ho  has  given  of  Manfred'  ia  his  yontlii 

was  of  himself : — 

'  My  sjiirii  wnlkM  nol  with  IbcMutiof  mm, 
Niir  luuttVl  tijioii  tlio  fsTlli  wilh  liiiman  cjm  ; 
'flic  tliinil  or  llieir  unbiviov  xiu  not  luiiio, 
The  tim  of  their  exiiAenoe  wm  not  mine ; 
Uy  Jojrt,  niy  grferi,  ray  F«nlo»i  "od  ■»>'  |vt«v"< 
MjHla  mo  a  ■tmi^.''' 

AU  that  is  very  well,  but  the  only  astonishing  part 
is  Mr,  Ualt's  astonishment.  The  iiicoinpreheiisilile 
phantom  of  melancholy  and  caprice  tliou  luinging 
over  LonI  Byron,  was  especially  his  genius  set-king 
an  outlet;  it  was  the  melancholy  th;it  lavM  hold  ofw 
tnany  great  minds,  because,  having  a  vision  of  beauty 
and  fame  bofora  their  eye*,  tlmy  fear  not  nttaiuiug  to 
it.  That  it  was  which  one  day  led  Petrarch,  all  tear- 
ful, U^  ]iis  consoler  John  of  Florimce.  If  alinoit  all 
great  geniuses,  cro  carving  out  their  path,  liavo  ex- 
perienced this  fever  of  the  soul,  falling  into  certain 
kinds  of  melancholy,  that  put  on  all  iwrts  of  fonne, 
■ — sometimes  noisy,  sometimes  capricious,  sometimes 
miKanthn)pical,  was  there  not  gr«iter  reason  for 
Jjtmt  Bynm  to  undergo  such  a  crisis — at  a  pericKl 
when  energy  of  heart  and  mind  was  not  yet  balanced 
by  confidence  in  his  own  gi>uius  ?  For  he  had  not 
uiL-t  with  11  John  of  Florence ;  Iw  luid  been  so  much 
hurt  at  the  cruel  reception  given  to  his  firet  attcmplii) 
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tbnt  it  appeared  (o  him  he  ought  to  seek  another 
direction  ibr  tbo  vinployment  of  hiB  eti«i^tic  Jaoul* 
lie£f  and  turn  to  active  life,  as  many  of  his  tastes 
iuvited.  Utit<  his  ^eniiin,  unknown  to  the  world  a»  to 
hintsulf,  was,  however,  foi'niciiting  witbiu  bis  braiu, 
feeding  on  dreams ;  now  pacing  a  deck,  now  beneath 
a  rtarry  sky,  anon  by  moonlight,  and  cawsing  him 
to  aUwrb  irom  everything  all  bomogcncotu  to  bis 
nature;  and  thug  '  Childe  Earald'  camo  to  h'ght 
When  Ijord  Byron  took  bis  iien,  tJie  mechanical  ()art 
of  tbo  work  alone  remained  to  be  done.  The  elabora- 
tion and  meditation  of  it  bad  t»ken  plncu  almost 
uuknowii  to  liiinnclf,  m  that  his  coucbptionu  rcmaiuod 
httent,  and  took  their  shape  by  degrees  in  hi«  brain, 
heibre  l^eing  fixed  in  his  writings  He  |)enned  'Childe 
Harold'  at  Janina  and  Athens;  but  it  was  on  tW 
veeeel's  deck,  in  that  dreamy  attitude  just  seen  by 
Ur.  Gait,  that  he  had  moulded  the  clay  of  his  first 
statue,  and  given  it  an  immortal  form.  Could  he 
liave  dotie  so,  if  he  had  always  romainud  iti  society 
ou  deck,  laughing,  joking,  gi^'ing  way  to  all  bis 
charming,  witty  hurstji  of  gaiety,  as  he  did  while 
coasting  the  shores  of  Sicily,  when,  from  time  to  time, 
his  pUyfuI  nature  enabled  him  not  only  to  forget  tlio 
wounds  of  his  hearty  and  the  diiiagreeable  remera- 
bmnces  lef)>  beliind,  but  also  to  impose  silence  ou  the 
Bovero  rcquiremenU  of  bis  genius  ? 
^kTbe  eame  causes  must  have  produced  tlic  same 
^^rinions  fn>m  the  British  ambaasidoi-  at  Constiinti- 
nople.  Witliout  even  speaking  of  the  trksomcucss 
of  etiquette,  always  so  distasteful  to  Lord  Byron, 
that  Moore  loolcx  upon  it  as  one  of  the  cauwa  of 
the  upi>arent  sudncttG  remarked  by  Aduir,  we  ought 
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to  rcmciiibor  thnt  he  left  ConRtautimiple  on  board 
the  siiiuu  i'rigntu  au  the  aml»aiMa(]or,  imtking'  n  sen- 
voyiige  of  foul"  clays  wilh  him.  During  these  four 
ilRy^,  it  IK  hkely  that  Lord  Byron  did  not  dony 
UimHelf  Kolilude,  and  that  ho  also  courted  the  secret 
infliienoea  cxemscd  hy  etarry  nighUi  on  the  Bim- 
pjionits  an  he  hiu]  done  under  ^itnikr  circuiOMtances 
ou  the  ^lilguan  sea.  But  he  had  yet  another  motive  for 
saducas  during  this  pasKigo,  since  he  wag  then  almnt 
to  separate  fi-om  hiu  friend  and  fellow-tmveller, 
Hohhodsu,  who  wa«  obliged  to  go  Itack  to  Kngland. 
Thus,  for  the  lirst  time,  Lord  Byron  wouhl  soon 
tind  himself  alono  in  a  foreign  land:  The  eSeot 
produced  hy  tliis  situation  uiuint  have  Hhuwn  itself 
in  hid  omntenancc;  for  he  was  experioncinp  Ix-fwe- 
hand  qiiilc  a  iicw  xensation,  wherein  any  siliiffaotioo 
at  j)erfect  indepemlenee  and  si>iitiide  mufit  have  been 
nior«  than  counterbiilanced  in  \m  fcoUug,  gratefbl, 
and  in  reality  most  sociable  nature,  by  real  grief 
at  ttuvh  a  »e|Mmtion.  And  I  tlouht  not  tliat  when 
setting  foot  on  the  bnrrcn  Isle  of  Chioa,  with  itti 
jutting  rncks  and  tail  rugged- looking  mouutainx, 
juHt  aftirr  having  bn<]e  Hobhouse  adieu,  1  donht  not 
that  his  heart  cxiH;rieneed  one  of  tho«e  hurninjf  Miffo- 
cating  feelings  that  lielong  equally  to  intense  boitow 
and  joy.  When,  then,  a  few  days  later,  he  wrote  to 
his  mother  for  the  evident  purpose  of  colmiug  the  uu- 
oaaincKS  kIio  muHt  liave  felt  at  knowing  him  to  he 
alone,  and  wln^u  he  mentioned  with  indifloreuce  tito 
do[iarture  of  his  friend,  he  was  exaggerating,  exoopt 
in  what  ho  said  of  loving  solitude.  That  hu  did  not 
even  sufticiently  oxpreB**.  for  he  might  liavo  boldly  d*>- 
elaxed  that  it  wan  positively  ruquimtu  to  htm ;  and, 
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indi>e(t,  his  renigimtioii  a\  Iobh  of  a  Tnenrl  sn  thoroughly 
appreeialeil  ie  the  \>est  |mM>rwe  ooiild  have  of  it. 

In  the  workings  of  Lord  Hyi'""*'  intellect,  obser- 
vation, reflection,  and  solitary  meditation  were  broufifht 
into  play  much  more  than  imagination.*  Everj-thing 
witli  him  took  its  source  from  facta;  and  the  vital 
flame  that  circulates  in  every  phase  of  his  wrilings, 
18  the  very  esfienct:  of  tliis  reaHty,  firnt  elahorated  in 
his  brain  and  then  stamped  on  hia  verse.  As  tonp 
as  this  first  kind  of  work  of  observation  wae  jroing 
on,  a»t  loiij;  jui  he  waR  only  occupied  in  imbibing 
truths  of  tliy  vii^ihle  world  that  were  sure  to  strike 
him,  and  storing  them  in  his  memory,  society,  and 
Miiecially  inttrllectnal  ijociety,  Hnited  him.  Bnt  when 
he  began  to  shape  his  observatioiw  into  form,  by  dint 
of  reflection  and  meditation,  generaiising  and  making 
de<i«ction8,  then  constant  society  forced  apon  him 
fatigned  him,  and  w>litude  became  in JiKj^ensable.  Now 
it  was  moic  particularly  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking  that  his  mind  was  in  the  situation  descrilwd. 
He  had  just  visited  Albania,  whose  inbabiiania  were 
a  violent,  turbulent  race,  animated  witii  a  passionate 
love  of  independence,  who  were  ever  rising  in  rebel- 
lion against  authority,  and  whose  every  sentiment, 
passion,  and  principle,  formed  a  perfect  coninwt  witli 
all  existing  in  his  own  oountrj'.  He  had  become 
familiar  with  their  nt«gi>«,  and  recoguigM  in  them 
the  jtoseession  of  virtues  which  lie  loved,  though 
mixed  up  with  vices  wJiicli  he  abhorred.  He  had 
gone  tlu"C)ngh  strange  emotions  and  adventures 
amongst  them  ;  his  life  liad  often  bcen-in  danger  from 

*  Qftlt  an;*  tliai  wtinl  ha  nilittc*  or  hi*  vi»il  to  Ali  PMtin  ban  all  the 
/rMAiWM  and  Ufa  V  a  *f"'*  <r^^  <"■  •""''^  '">''*  ""^  '$*• 
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tho  elements,  from  pirates  and  brignmlR;  on  the 
throne  snt  n  prince  wlio  unit^l  monstrous  vices  t^) 
a  few  virtues,  who,  wearing  gcutleneaa  on  hia  coun- 
tcuanoo,  was  yet  bo  ferocious  in  soul,  that  Byron, 
despite  the  favonrfl  lavished  on  himwlf,  felt  oon- 
gtraincd  to  paint  the  tymut  iu  his  real  colonrs.  Fie 
found  in  the»«e  contrasts,  in  this  moral  phenomenon, 
Unit  which  made  him  tiliudder,  and  precisely  hccnuse 
it  did  cause  shuddering,  tho  aonrco  of  soul-stimng, 
most  original  poetry,  the  type  of  his  Eastern  versos 
—of  'Conrad,'  'Tlie  GJaom-,'  and  ' Lara '  — which, 
having  been  admitted  int^i  the  fcrtilo  soil  of  hu 
brain,  were  one  day  to  oome  forth  in  all  their  terrible  . 
truth,  though  softened  down  by  oome  of  Iiih  own  per* 
eonal  qualities;  and  having  gone  througli,  unknown 
to  him,  a  long  process  of  warm  fvrtiliKition,  while 
nureod  in  solitary  reflection.  Thus  solitude  was 
necessary  to  him ;  and  this  want,  I  again  repeat, 
was  an  inteltoctiml  one,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
raoloncholy.  From  01iio«  Lord  Byron  wont  to  Athens, 
a  residence  so  sad  and  monolonon.s  at  this  period, 
that  it  was  well  calculntefl  to  g^ve  rather  than  cure 
the  spleen.  But  as  he  had  no  mal.idy  of  this  kind, 
after  an  excursion  into  the  Morea  with  ry>rd  Sligo, 
— a  college  friend  and  companion  to  whom  nothing 
oould  be  refused, — he  returned  to  Athens;  and  here, 
iu  order  to  enjoy  hiit  cherished  independence,  would 
not  even  give  himself  the  distraction  of  seeing  those 
lovely  young  faces  he  used  to  admire  Itehind  t)>e 
geraniums  at  their  windows,  and  which  had-channvcl 
him  dome  months  before  he  took  iip  his  abode  at 
the  Franciscan  convent.  There,  ;imid  the  silunco  of 
the  cioiator,  h«  could  commnne  freely  willi  his  own 
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mind,  allow  it  full  expannion,  and  revert,  at  irill, 
irom  Bolttary  contcmplatJon  to  llio  mnst  varied  «tndie«, 
especially  to  that  he  always  eo  much  appreciated — 
thti  study  ofniaiikiud  lu  general. 

\  "  Uere,"  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  "  I  see  and  have 
ooiivemcd  with  French,  Italiano,  Germans,  Diiiies, 
Greeks,  Turks,  Americans,  Ac;  and,  without  losing 
Bight  of  my  own,  I  can  judge  of  the  countries  and 
manners  of  others.  When  I  see  the  BUperiority  of 
Sngland  (which,  by-the-byc,  wc   are   a  great   deal 

'mistaken  alxnit  in  many  tilings)  I  am  pleased,  and 
wborc  I  lind  her  inferior,  I  am  at  least  enlightened. 
Now,  I  might  have  stayed,  smoked  in  your  towns,  or 
ff^^^ed  in  your  country  a  century  without  l)eing  sure 
of  (his,  and  without  acquiring  anything  more  useful 
or  amusing  at  home." 
And  then  he  adds: — 

"  I  hope,  on  my  return,  to  lead  a  quiet,  recluse 
life  ;  but  God  knows  and  does  liest  tor  us  atl ;  at  least 

Fbo  tbey  say,  and  I  have  nothing  to  object,  as,  on  the 
whole,  I  liave  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  lot.      I 

I  truift  this  will  find  you  well,  and  as  happy  as  ono  can 
: ;  you  wili,  at  least,  be  pleased  to  hear  J  am  so" 
It  was  in  this  admirable  frame  of  mind  that  he 
often   went   fi-om    Athens   to  ('ape  Colonna.      And 
amid  these  ruins,  wa.'^hed  by  the  blue  waves  of  the 

I  iKgean  Sea,  immortalised  by  Plato,  who  here  taught 
liis  half  Clurisiiau  philosophy,  I*ord  Byron  took  his 
aeat  at  the  celestial  banqnt^.  spread  by  the  great 
master,  and  entcntd  into  lull  |)oMsesKiou  of  his  genius, 

fiFor,  although  be  ignored  its  great  power  and  ex- 
tent, it  is  impossible  tliat  ho  should  not  liavc  bad, 
Jii  liours  liko  thitw,  some  vision  of  the  future,  some 
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pWKentimontofcoiiiingpIorv.wliich,  piercing:  throQgh 
tli«  vuite  fliat  yet  Klimu^Ied  lii«  genius,  gave  niomriits 
of  ineifalfle  rlclij^ht.  When  lie  hfttliod  in  some  snli- 
tarv  HjKity  he  telle  ns  in  his  Mexaoranda  that  one  of 
luM  greatest  delights  was  b*  mt  on  a  rock  overlookinf!; 
the  waves,  and  to  remain  there  wliole  hourR  lo«1i  in 
adminitioii  of  oky  and  eea,  "  al)«orl)ed,"  sayn  Mcjore, 
"  in  that  sort  of  vagiio  reverie,  which,  however  fono- 
less  ami  indistinct  at  the  moment,  nettled  af'terwanln 
on  his  |i:igeH  into  those  clear,  bright  pictures  wliidi 
will  endure  for  ever." 

One  day,  while  he  was  swimming  under  the  roclw 
of  Cape  (.\)lonna,  a  vessel  from  tho  count  of  Attica 
drew  near.  On  board,  going  -from  London  to 
Athens,  were  two  oelehrateil  personages  —  Ijndr 
Heuter  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Bruce.  The  6r8t  objiicl 
that  greeted  their  eyes,  on  nenring  Sanitim,  "Wm 
Lord  ItjTOn,  playing  nil  alone  with  his  favourite 
flemont.  Some  clays  after,  his  friend  I^onl  Slip* 
wii^hcd  him  to  make  their  ftcqnaintnnce,  and  ho  mv 
ft  great  deal  of-  them  at  Athens.  In  \m  Memo- 
randa the  following  words  are  applied  to  them : —  ■ 
"It  vnis  th<-  cominencenM-nt  (their  meeting  at  (Mpe 
Coionna)  of  the  most  delightful  ac<|uaintniioe  I  have 
made  in  Greece."  And  he  wished  to  assinv  Mr. 
Bruce,  in  ca«e  tketio  lines  obould  ever  fall  under  hin 
notice,  of  tlie  pleasure  he  experienced  in  recalling 
the  time  they  ha<l  pisaetl  together  at  Alliens.  Now 
I  do  not  8oe  any  symptom  uf  melancholy  in  all 
this,  nor  in  all  preceding,  and  yet  Brnoe  thonglit 
there  was.  Did  he,  then,  also  otmsider  the  jw 
Lonl  Byron  felt  in  stilitude,  and  his  indiflerence  for 
tlic  false    c<mveiition»l  onthuiiiiaMn   his   couutrytuon 
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affected  to  display  at  sight  of  the  niins  of  Greece, 
as  so  many  otlier  tokens  of  nielnncholy  ?  ■  In  reality 
Lord  Byron  was  avente  to  all  kitids  of  adcctation, 
mado  no  exception  in  favour  of  tlie  artistic  preten- 
noDs  which  constitute  the  hypocrisy  of  taste,  and 
only  ji;av6  the  nincere,  ardent  homage  of  hiii  Houl  to 
tbosc  tilings  of  imtiqnity  that  recall  great  names 
or  great  actionB,  and  to  sublime  wenes  in  nature. 
NotwithRtnnding  his  fine  intelligence,  it  is  not  im- 
poKGJblc  that  Mr.  Bruce  also  may  have  ebared  the' 
erroi-s  of  sviperficial  minds ;  and  it  is  likewist!  possible 
that  Ixird  Byron  may  really,  during  the  last  period 
of  his  sojourn  at  Athens,  have  sometimes  been 
melancholy,  for  causes  of  grief  were  certainly  not 
wanting.  His  man  of  business  wished  Lord  Byron 
at  this  time  to  sell  Newstead,  so  as  to  get  his  nUairs 
into  some  definite  order.  Perliaps  it  would  have 
been  wise,  but  eucli  a  determination  was  extremely 
repnguant  to  him,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  New- 
etead,  and  had  even  written  to  his  mother,  before 
leaving,  that  nhe  might  be  quite  easy  on  Ibis  head, 
afl  he  would  never  part  with  it.  However,  \m 
agent,  witihing  to  get  him  back  to  Engknd,  then 
affected  negligence,  would  not  write,  and  made  him 
wait  for  money.  Lord  Byron  grew  uneasy  and 
alarmed,  was  iiut  of  humour,  and  often  seemed  capri- 
cioufi,  because  these  circumstances  obliged  him  to 
change  his  travelling  plans,  and  fimiMy  left,  him  no 
other  alternative  but  to  return  to  Kngland,  where, 
as  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  his  firBt  interview  would  be 
with  a  lawyer,  the  second  with  a  creditor;  and  then 
would  come  diftcufisions  with  mind's,  farraerK  stcwardfl 
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and   nil  ttie  disagreeables  oonsequent  on  a  rained 
property  and  disputed  mines. 

ASUiT  having  resisted  all  tlieeo  feara  for  some  time, 
he  ^-aji  obliged  to  decide  on  returning.  Behold  him, 
thou,  on  the  road  to  Kuglaud.  fl 

At  Malta  he  had  atlnekH  of  fever  to  which  bis  stnte  ^ 
of  mind  wa«  certainly  not  wholly  foreign.  "  We 
have  ectiu,"  sayu  Moore,  "from  tho  lettoni  written 
by  him  on  bis  paeeage  homewturd  (on  board  the 
'  Volage '  frigate)  how  far  from  cheerful  or  bappy 
was  the  alato  of  mind  iu  which  ho  returned.  In 
truth,  even  for  a  disposition  of  tlie  most  aauguine 
eiLtit,  there  watj  quite  enough  in  the  di»conifori  tliat 
now  awaited  him  i  KngUnd  to  eaddcn  its  bopei 
and  check  ita  buoyancy." 

And  yet  iu  these  letters,  melancholy  at  bottom, 
which  be  uddrosued  to  his  mother  and  friends  dar- 
ing this  tireeouio  voyage  of  more  than  tax  weekv, 
we  still  perceive,  overriding  all,  his  kind,  seiudtive, 
playful  nutuuro.  Qe  told  them  that  if  one  caunut  be 
happy,  one  must  at  least  try  to  be  a  little  gay ;  that 
if  Kugluud  bad  ceased  to  smile  on  bim,  tbero  were 
otlier  9kies  more  serene ;  that  be  was  comiiig  liack 
shakou  by  fovcr  morally  and  physically,  but  M'itb  « 
firm,  iuti'epid  spirit.  And,  in  short,  pLeaeautry  never 
^led  bim. 

Always  admirable  towards  his  mother,  he  8])oke 
of  his  apathy,  but  reassured  her  directly,  adding  : — 

'*De;ir  mother,"  (ho  wrote  toherou  the  '  Volage' 
frigate),  "  within  that  apathy  I  certainly  do  uot  oom* 
prise  yourRclf,  an  I  will  prove  by  every  means  in 
my  power. 
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'*P.S.- — Yoa  will  consider  Nowatead  as  your  hoiisef, 
not  mine,  and  me  only  as  a  yiHitor."* 

Ho  had  hardly  arrived  in  London  when  Mr. 
DallaH  Iiafltened  to  grett  him,  and  instead  of  finding 
him  clmDgcd,  thought  he  was  in  excellent  hcflltli, 
with  a  countenance  that  betrayed  neither  melan- 
choly nor  any  trace  of  disconlont  at  lijs  return. 
The  truth  is,  that  those  sorrows  which  did  not 
reach  his  heart  were  never  very  deep  with  Lord 
Byron.  But  ah-cady  a  most  formidable  tempest  was 
gatheriDg  on  the  horizon  of  his  fate,  for  it  was  one 
that  would  cruelly  wound  his  heart.  Perhaps  it  was 
some  vague,  inexplicable  presentiment  of  what  was 
threatening  him  that  saddened  his  return  to  his 
native  couutiy.  The  etorm  burst  as  soon  as  ho  set 
foot  in  London;  tor  he  -wns  tiumraoned  in  haste  to 
Newstead,  his  mother's  life  bciug  declared  in  danger. 
Ho  sot  out  instantaneously,  hut  on  arriving  found 
only  a  corpse !  This  spectacle  was  still  before  his 
eyes;  he  had  hardly  quitted  the  chamber  of  death, 
where,  in  the  obscunty  of  night  and  alone,  believing 
hintwlf  Iree  from  all  observation,  he  had  given  way 
in'  silence  and  darkness  to  the  real  sentiments  of  bis 
heart,  weeping  bitterly  the  loss  of  a  mother  who 
had  idolized  him,  when  iu  rapid  succeaiiou  news  ar> 
rived  of  the  deaths  of  his  dearest  friends.  Mathews, 
his  mind's  idol,  had  just  been  drowned  in  the  nver 
Oftm,  at  Cauibridge;  Wing6eld,  one  of  his  heart- 
idols,  was  dying  of  fever  at  Ooimbra;  his  dear 
Bddlestoue  was  in  the  lant  stage  of  consumption ;  and, 
finally,  he  leai'ned  the  death  of  another  loved. 
•  Sc«  Moow,  }MUn  5'.'  wh*  34.  to  Ura.  Rvrw*.  ' 
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mjfiterioiu  being.     Six  (luatbs  witliin  a  few  short 

weeks! 

"•If  to  be  able,"  says  Moore,  "to  depict  powurfully 
Uie  painful  emotions  it  is  neceasary  firnt  to  bave 
experienced  them,  or,  in  other  words,  if,  for  the  poet 
to  be  grc»t  the  man  mtrnt  suffer,  Lord  Ityron,  it  mnst 
be  owned,  paid  early  this  deai-  price  of  maatory," 
■  ThiH  waa  certainly  a  most  painful  crisis  ia  his-^ 
existence.  What  he  felt  then  cannot  be  called  melan- 
choly ;  it  was  tj-iily  dejiolatiojt,  aipyny  nf  heart.  Seeing 
himself  alone  iu  Inii  venerable  but  gloomy  abode, 
beaide  the  dead  body  of  his  mother,  solitude  was  for 
the  first  time  intolerable  to  him,  and,  de^ite  liia  i 
strength  of  mind,  he  experienced  mumouts  of  weak-j 
nces.  In  his  ngony  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend  I 
Scrope  DavidH  tliat  is  truly  painful  to  rea^l,  uo  mil 
doeti  it  boar  the  impress  of  intense  suffering. 
I  "Some  ciirne  lumga  over  me  and  mine,"  says  ne. 
**  My  mother  lice  a  corpse  iu  this  bouse ;  one  of  my 
beet  friends  ie  drowiied  in  a  ditch.  What  can  I  say, 
or  think,  or  do? 

"  My  <lear  Davie,  if  you  can  spar©  a  moment,  do 
come  down  to  me;  I  want  a  friend.     Come  to  me, 
8crope,  I  am    almost  desolate,  left  almost  alone  Id 
the  world.    I  must  enjoy  the  survivors  whilst  1  can.      , 
Write  or  come,  but  come  if  you  can,  or  one  or  both."  ^| 

Hardly  had  be  allowed  himself  lliis  hcurti-ending  " 
expression   of  grief,  most  touching   for   tho%  who 
knew  his  repugnance  to  showing  any  senwbilily  ofl 
heart,   when  a  new  calamity  overtook   him.     QU[ 
dear  friend,  WingfieUl,  died  at  Coimbra  at  the  age  ofl 
twenty-one,    Tlioughtt,  of  death  cveu  took  pussossioaf 
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of  Lord  Byron's  soul,  iufluencing  and  directing  all 
his  actions.  Neither  self-love,  nor  the  hope  of 
great  succciis  with  '  Childo  Harold,'  which  had  been 
announced  to  him  as  be  passed  throngb  London,  any 
longer  could  cUarm  ;  teiirs  diinmed  the  lustre  of  feme  ; 
he  oould  only  occupy  himself  with  the  fute  of  tlio 
rarviving,  and  resolved  on  making  bis  will  in  case 
of  hia  own  death.  We  find  bim  then  at  tins  time 
solely  engaged  in  making  out  this  new  deed,  lie 
dostroyei!  the  old  will,  rendered  useieBB  by  the  death 
of  bis  motlier,  ami  t^jok  care  to  forget  no  one  in 
the  new  one ;  all  hie  servants  were  mentioned  with 
admimlle  solicitude;  and,  in  short,  bis  last  testament 
fully  displayed  the  beautiful,  generous  eoul  that  had 
dictated  it. 

Some  weeks  after,  he  wrote  to  Dallas : — 

'*  At  three-and-twenty  I  am  left  alone,  and  what 
more  can  we  be  at  seventy  ?  It  is  true  that  I  am 
young  to  begin  again,  but  with  whom  can  i  retrace 
the  laughing  part  of  life  ?" 

"  Indeed,"  writes  he,  at  the  same  time  to  Hodgson, 
"  the  blows  followed  each  other  so  rapidly,  that  I  am 
yet  stupid  from  the  shock  ;  and  tliuugh  I  do  cat,  and 
drink,  and  tali,  and  even  laugh  at  times,  yet  1  can 
hardly  pereuadc  myself  that  I  am  awake,  did  not 
every  morning  convince  me  mournfully  to  the  cod- 
tiBTy. 

"Davie»  luut  been  here ;  hie  gaiety  (death  cannot 
nuir  it)  has  done  me  service;  hut,  af^er  all,  oars 
was  a  hollow  laughter!  You  will  write  to  me?  1 
am  solitary,  and  I  never  felt  solitude  irksome  before." 

Ht»  moral  suiTcriuga  had  never  been  so  great ;  and 
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what  Be  BHid  and  e^>eri^ce<l  andcr  thei^  circuiu*^ 
stances,  amply  jirove  that  solitude  tths  good  for  Iiini,  _ 
wbeD  not  anbappy.    ^Ican  do  uotfaiog,"  wnteK  heifl 
to  Dallas,  "  and  my  dnyA  paa<,  except  for  a  few  bodily 
exerciHOS,  in  uniform  iudolcnco  and  idle  insipidity." 

Tbc  task  of  publi«liing  'Cbilde  Harold'  wns  left 
to  Dallaii,  (ind  tbe  certainty  uf  it«  suot^as  fuund  him 
pretty  nearly  indiOeronl.  When  his  heart  was 
pain,  hord  Byron's  self-love  always  lay  donnan 
But  destiny  was  etill  far  from  gniiiting  him  an 
Tubpitu.  Eddleatoue,  iliat  duar  friend,  on  wboi«  true 
aQ'cctiou  he  most  relied,  as  well  as  another  beluved 
one,  whooe  name  over  rumained  lucked  within  hta 
broaxt,  botli  died  about  thiti  time ;  bo  that,  as  he  sayn 
in  his  preface,  during  the  short  space  of  two  montba, 
he  lost  six  persouli  most  duar.  In  aunoimcing  thiii 
aow  misfortuue  to  Dalhis,  he  expretSHtis  himaelf  in  the 
following  words : — 

,  "  I  have  almost  forgot  the  tnsto  of  grief ;  and  stt^tA  ^ 
f/ull  of  horrors,  till  I  have  become  callous ;  nor  have  I  ■ 
a  tear  loft  for  an  event  which,  five  years  ago,  would 
havo  bowed  down  my  iieed  to  the  earth.  It  ii«em8 
to  me  as  though  I  wore  to  oxiwrience  in  my  youtJi 
the  givatust  misery  of  age.  My  friends  full  around 
me«  and  I  shall  be  left  a  lonely  tree  before  I  im. 
withered. 

"  Other  men  can  always  tiike  refuge  in 
£uniliei« ;  I  ha^'e  no  resoui-oe  but  my  own  refleotioiui, 
and  they  present  no  pi-o«]K!tit  here  or  hereafter,  e«> 
oopt  the  sel&tb  satis&ction  of  sorviving  my  betten. 
I  am,  indeed,  very  wretched,  and  yon  will  uxcoss 
my  saying  so,  afl  you  know  1  am  not  apt  tc 
fieuwibilitv." 


I 
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-  Bnt  if  tears  no  longer  flowed  from  liis  eyes,  they 
did  from  his  pen ;  for  it  was  tlien  lie  wrote  his  elttgiert 
to  'Thyrza,'  whose  pathetic  sublimity  is  so  well 
diaracterizetl  hy  Moore;  and  that  he  mlded  those 
molaitclioly  tstauzas  in  '  Ohilde  Harold '  on  the  death  of 
friendp,  which  we  find  at  the  end  of  the  eecond  canto. 

"Indeed,"  he  wrote  again  to  Hodgson,  "I  am 
growing  nervous,  ridiculoualy  nervouu,  I  can  neitlier 
read,  write,  nor  amuse  myself,  or  any  one  else.  My 
Atiy»  are  listletnt,  and  my  ntghtR  restless.  I  have  very 
«eldom  any  society,  and  when  I  have,  I  run  out  of 
it.  At  this  present  writing,  there  are  in  the  next 
room  tliree  UtdieH,  and  I  have  stolen  away  to  ^vrite 
thifl  grumbling  Jotter.  I  don't  know  that  I  shan't 
end  witli  insanity,  for  1  find  a  want  of  method  in 
arranging  my  thoughts  that  pci-plexes  mo  strangely ; 
jmt  this  looks  more  like  silliness  than  madnoss,  as 
Scrope  Daviea  would  facetiously  remark  in  his  con- 
soling manner.  I  mast  try  the  hartjihorn  of  your 
company ;  and  a  session  of  Parliament  would  suit 
me  well,  anytliiug  to  cure  mo  of  conjugating  the 
accursed  verb  enma/er." 

Distractions  did  ctime  to  him,  bat  of  a  kind  to 
make  him  conjugato  verbs  eqnally  disagrceahle ;  for 
they  came  caused  by  grief  and  irritation.  In  an 
infamous,  ignoble  publication,  (ailed  'The  Scourge,' 
an  anonymous  author,  probably  making  himself  the 
organ  of  thoeo  who  wished  to  avenge  Lord  Byron's 
Hitires,  attacked  his  birtli,  and  the  reputation  of  hia 
mother,  who,  despite  her  faults,  was  a  very  rc«peet> 
able,  excetleni  woman. 

During  tlic  finit  winters  after  Lord  Byron  had 
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IjQJMirnetl  to  Eugland."  mys  Mr.  Gait,  "f  was  fre- 
quently with  him.  At  tliat  time,  the  etrougcst  feel- 
ing by  wliich  he  appeared  to  be  nctiiated  was  iadigna- 
tioii  against  a  writer  in  a  scurrilous  publication, 
called  'The  &jour^,'  iu  wliich  ho  was  not  only 
tretite<l  with  unjuetifiablo  laalignity,  but  charged 
with  bciiig,  a»  he  told  me  hitu^elf,  tlie  illegittmntc 
sou  of  a  murderer.  I  had  uot  read  the  work ;  hut 
the  writer  wlio  could  make  such  an  abenrd  accunation, 
iuU6t  have  been  strangely  ignorant  of  the  very 
circumstances  from  wliich  he  dcri%'cd  the  materials 
of  his  own  libel.  When  Lord  ByroQ  mentionod 
the  eubject  to  me,  and  timt  he  was  couiiuUing  Sir 
Vicary  Clihbs  with  the  intention  of  prosecutiiij? 
the  publisher  ami  the  author,  I  advised  him,  a»  well 
n»  I  could,  to  desibl,  ijiia]}Iy  l)ecau»o  the  aUegatioua 
refon-ed  to  well  known  occurrences.  His  grand- 
imcle's  dud  witli  Mr.  Cliaworth,  and  the  order  of 
the  HouBO  of  Peers  to  produce  evidence  of  his  grand-  mI 
fatiier's  marriage  with  Miss  Trevannion,  the  facts  of  ^M 
which  being  matter  of  history  and  public  l:1^cord, 
superseded  the  necessity  of  any  proceeding.  -   ^M 

"  Knowing  how  deei)ly  tliis  affair  agitated  him  at 
that  time,  1  was  not  Hurprised  at  tJie  sequestration  iu  ^j 
which  he  held  himself,  and  which  made  those  who  ^M 
were  not  acquainted  with  his  shy  and  mystical  nature 
apply  to  hiin  the  description  of  bis  own  '  Lura.'  "  • 

Lord  liyn>u'K  conduct  at  this  period,  lud  those  who 
did  not  know  his  timid  mystery-loving  nature,  to ! 
fancy  that  they  recognized  him  in  the  portrait  drawn 
of  'Liura.'     Probably  they  wero   unawai-e   Itow  hk 

•  0«!l,  iv  105. 
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hard  fate  waa  *now  not  sparing  liltn  one  nhigle  grief 
or  mortification ;  how  he  was  Btruggling  between 
the  neceseity  of  piittinj^  up  Newateafi  for  sale  and  the 
extreme  reptignance  he  felt  t<>  such  a  st^p. 

"Before  his  resolve  was  taken  on  this  head,"  saj-a 
Mr.  Gait,  "he  wbh  often  so  tronhled  in  mind,  as  to 
be  unable  to  hide  \m  eaAness;  and  he  often  spoke 
of  leaving  England  for  ever." 

AJrcady,  loug  abseiioo  Iiad  made  him  lose  sight 
of  several  early  comrades ;  his  motlier  was  dead,  and 
he  scarcely  saw  his  sister,  who  lived  in  quite  another 
circle;  through  his  antecedentw.  his  youth,  and  hifi 
travels  abroad,  he  was  still  a  stranger'  among  his 
fellow  peers;  the  only  persons  he  saw  much  of  were 
five  or  eix  college  friends,  whom  death  had  spared, 
and  to  whom  he  was  extremely  attached ;  hut  they 
were  his  sole  affections.  His  ideal  standard  of  per- 
fection which,  being  bi-onglit  in  contact  with  reality, 
had  alwajTi  a  little  spoilt  women  for  him,  had  ended 
by  making  them  almost  disagreeable. 

**  I  have  one  re(|uost  to  make,"  wrote  he  at  tliis 

time  to  H ,  '*  never  again  speak  to  me  in  your 

lettere  of  a  woman  ;  do  not  even  allude  to  tlie  exist- 
ence of  the  sex.  I  will  not  so  much  as  I'cad  a  word 
about  them  ;  it  must  be  propria  que  maril/w/." 

It  was  in  this  state  of  relative  isolation  that  be 
came  to  Loudon,  about  the  end  of  tlie  year,  and  found 
Dallas  prepaiing  to  have  *ChiIde  Harold'  published; 
a  (ask  in  which  Lord  Byron  half  unwillingly  joine*!. 

"He  seemed  more  incUned,"  laya  Dallas,  "at  that 
time  to  seek  more  solid  fame,  by  endeavouring  to 
l»oc)me  HU  active,  eloquent  sfcittemaii." 
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Biitf  notvrith»tandiiig  Urn  {wrspecUve^  despito  his 
genitie  and  htn  youtit.  Lord  Byroii  oftuu  fell  into  a 
sort,  of  inoutal  prostration,  which  was,  says  Dallas 
agiiiu,  "  i-atlter  the  result  of  Im  jMrticular  situation,  feet' 
ing  hinuetf  out  of  hU  ^>ftere,  than  thai  of  a  gtoomy 
tlLi/wailion  received  from  nnluro." 

We  have  noi-n,  in  effect,  tlitit  there  weris  circum- 
Ktaiice»  then  uxisting  wcU  calculated  to  darkeu  his 
noble  brow,  aud  g'ive  him  those  nervous  niovemfints 
tlukt  may  Imve  eecmed  tike  aiprice  to  those  who  were 
ignorant  of  their  ca\i9o ;  and  I  wiahod  to  enter  into 
these  detaiU  sn  aB  to  characterize  well  the  epoch 
when  his  melauclioly  w.ts  greatci^t.  atid  to  ahow  thnt 
it  had  its  chief  source  in  the  anguish  of  Iiim  heart. 
It  WHS  bo  this  time  he  iilluded,  when,  in  other  dayi 
of  suffering  (at  the  period  of  his  8e])aratiou  fn>m 
Lady  Byrou),  whoi'oin  his  he-art  had  sinnlWr  share,  he 
wrote  to  Moore : — "  II'  my  heart  oonld  have  brokeo, 
it  would  havo  done  so  years  ago,  through  events 
more  afBicting  than  this." 

1  also  wished  to  enter  into  Uiese  details,  because, 
desiring  to  prove  that  Lord  Byron's  meUincholy 
almost  always  arose  from  palpable  causes,  it  was 
necesaary  to  make  these  causes  known  ;  anti  thus  tliow 
who  have  declared  his  grieis  to  he  nithur  iinaginaiy 
thaa  rml,  may  Jiud  in  this  chapter  abundant  rettsou 
for  rectifying  their  ideas.  Among  tlio  numbor  of 
such  poi-sona  we  may  rank  Mr.  Macnulny,  the  eloquent 
historian,  who«c  opinion,  however,  has  tto  uKu/fU,  as 
regards  Lord  Byron's  character.  For  it  is  evideut 
that  ht3  made  use  uf  this  great  name  by  way  of 
choosing  a  good   theme  for  liis  eloquence,  a  wtrt 
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of  mould  for  fine  pbrases.      Besides,  Macaulnv  did 

not  know  Lord  Byron  jKjrsfnially,  nor  did  he  study 

Hhira  inipartiaily ;  facte  which   are  bis  fault  and  bis 

^p>>  After  having'  paid  this  great  tribute  to  f^rief  diin'ng 
■six  months,  tlie  etorm  appeared  to  subside ;  and  a  ray 
of  sunshine  ]ienetrat«d  into  Lonl  Byron's  mind.  I( 
waa  thcu  that  he  made  Moore's  acquaintance,  and 
that  of  other  clever  men,  among  whom  we  may  cite 
Bogers  and  CampbcU.  Mooro  e»;|>ccial]y,  introduced 
under  circumstances  tliat  brought  out  strongly  tlie 
moHt  amiiible  and  uiitiinable  qualities  of  lieart  and 
mind,  was  to  Lord  Byron  as  a  bencon-light  amid  the 

icJoud?  external  luiil  internal  buiUMiiinji;  liim  then:  and 
their  sympathy  was  mutual  and  instautjuieons.     Lord 
Byivm  wrote  directly  to  HarDese  : — 
"Moore  is  the  ejntome  of  everything  exquisite  in 
poetic  and  personal  {Mrfectious.*' 
On  bis  side,  Moore,  after  having  praJsud  the  maniy^ 
p&ierous,  pkmiug  rejhiement  of  Aig  new  friend,  xiims  up 
by  saying: — '■* Frank  mid  tnaiify  as  Ifvutid  his  nature 
then,  so  did  I  ever  find  it  to  his  laia^  hmar."    And  in 
Bdeecribiog  the  ctTect  produced  on  him  by  hie  lirst 
meeting  with  Lord  Byron,  he  says  : — 

"  Among  the  impressiims  lehich  thit  meeting  left  upon 
ffW,  tchat  X  chiefly  Temember  to  haoe  remarked  ictvt  the 
luMenesa  of  his  air,  his  beauty,  the  i/enilgnei^  of  his  voice 
and  manna's.  Being  in  mourning  for  hia  mother,  the 
colour,  as  well  of  bin  dress  aH  of  bin  glonsy,  curling, 
id  picturesque  hair,  gave  more  effect  to  the  ]JurG, 
liritual  ])aleucafi  of  his  fcatiu'cs,  to  the  expression  of 
I'vrbich,  when  he  spoke,  there  was  a  peri>ctual  play 
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of    lively   thought,    though    nielanolinly    was   their 
hahitiial  characler  when  in  repo«e."* 

But  this  melancholy,  having  booorae  habitual  to 
him  through  accident,  l>egaii  then  to  dtKiterse,  as 
Know  melts  beneath  the  soft  nud  ymum  breath  of 
spring.  The  first  symptom  was  that  he  judged  better 
of  lumitelf;  for,  writing  to  his  friend  Harm-£8,  to 
express  hiK  general  opinion  on  human  eolfi^hnctits,  be 
aaid,  "  But  1  do  not  think  we  an.'  bom  of  tlm  di«* 
position."  ■  ' 

"  From  the  time  of  our  first  meeting,"  wira  Moore, 
*'  there  seldom  olap«ed  a  day  that  Lord  Byron  aiid  1 
did  uot  mo  eiich  other,  and  our  acquaintance  rij>eiied 
into  intimacy  and  friendship  with  a  rapidity  of  which 
I  have  Htildom  known  an  example."  • 

Mooi'e's  coijij>any  was  a  great  consolation  to  him 
then,  and  I'rovidencc  willed  that  the  first  WIsiiu 
applied  to  his  wounds,  after  that  of  time,  should  come 
fi'om  the  liand  of  one  whom  lie  had  lashed  in  liis 
eaitire.  lie  passed  in  thin  way  llie  InM  months  of 
1811,  and  the  first  two  of  the  following  year.  Mean- 
white  hi^  star  was  about  tn  rise,  eoou  to  traiiRforxn. 
without  any  transiciou,  bis  misty  sky  into  brightest 
light,  too  dazzling,  alas!  to  endure.  For  tlie  son, 
when  it  shines  bo  nidiantly  in  early  morning,  absorbs 
too  many  bad  vapours.  But  we  will  not  antidpsle 
events  which  I  am  not  relating  here. 

The    {Kirliamentiiry   sotMion   being  opened.   Lot 

Byron  resumed  his  seat  in  the  upper  IIouso.     But  ha 

was  only  known  there  by  the  satire  that  had  niisod 

him  up  such  a  host  of  enemies ;  otherwise,  thu  hand* 

"  Uoon,  Lcittr  61. 
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aome  young  man  who  had  come  amongst  them  three 
years  before,  but  who  had  since  appeared  to  dimlain 
their  labours,  preferring  foreign  tra%'cl  in  Spain  and 
the  I'iist,  was  scarcely  remembered.  When  tiiey 
saw  him  rutuni,  8tlll  so  young  and  handsome,  but 
■with  a  grave  melancholy  brow,  and  that  he  imme- 
diately distinguished  himself  as  an  orator,  general 
admiration  was  ('xcitod.  Even  those  he  had  offended 
generously  forgot  their  anger  in  Bympathy  for  a 
fellow-coimtryman,  and  pride  in  such  a  colleague; 
pride  and  cnthusiasin  were  so  general  that  both 
parties,  Tories  and  Wliigg,  sliaroi  it  equally.  Ijoid 
Holland  told  liim  thai  as  an  orator  he  would  biat  them 
ail,  if  he  jmsevcTvd.  Lord  Grenville  remarked  that 
for  tlie  construction  of  his  phrases  he  already  resetiMed 
Burh.  Sir  Fi-ancis  Burdett  declared  that  his  dis- 
course was  the  lieni  pronounced  by  a  lord  in  psirlia- 
moutary  memory.  Several  other  uoblcmeu  asked  to 
bo  presented,  and  even  those  he  had  offended  came 
round  to  Bhakc  liands.  Generous  natures  showed 
themselves  on  tliis  occasion.  The  sucoeas  of  ihe 
orator  heralded  that  of  the  poet,  for  '  Childe  Liarold  ' 
«|^)e»red  a  few  days  after. 

^'Tlio  effect  wa*,"  said  Moore,  "accordingly  elco- 
frio;  his  fame  had  not  to  wait  for  any  of  the  ordinary 
gradations,  but  seemed  to  spring  up  like  the  pakce  of 
a  fairy  tale,  in  a  night.  As  ho  himself  briefly  do- 
Bcrifjed  it  in  his  memoranda  : — *  I  awoke  one  morning, 
and  found  myself  famous.' 

"  The  first  edition  of  his  work  was  disposed  of 
instantly;  and,  as  the  echoes  of  its  reputation  multi- 
plied on  all  sides,  'Childe  Harold '  and  *  Lord  Byron' 
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become  tbo  tlicme  of  every  tongue.  At  his  door 
rao«t  of  the  leading  names  of  the  day  presented 
HtcituH^lvc'S.  From  morning  till  night  the  mnet  flat- 
tering t«slin]Ouie«  of  hia  success  crowded  hi&  tahte 
from  the  grave  tributes  of  the  stateeman  and  the 
philosopher  down  to  (what  flattered  him  atJU  non) 
the  romantic  billet  of  some  incognita^  or  tlie  preeeing 
note  of  invitation  from  tome  fair  leader  of  laahlon; 
and,  in  place  of  the  desert  which  London  had  been  to 
him  but  a  few  weelw  before,  he  now  not  only  $aw  the 
whole  splendid  interior  of  high  life  thromi  open  to 
receive  him,  but  found  hiuiMilf  ainoiig  its  Ulustriouii 
crowds  the  most  distinguished  object." 
<  i<  X  may  aluo  mention  Dallas,  who  in  Kpenking  of  this 
uDexamplod  succeas,  says : — 

"  Lonl  Byron  had  become  llie  sabjeot  of  every 
conversation  in  town. 

*'Ue  was  gurrounded  with  honours.  From  U» 
'U^centand  bin  admirable  daughter,  down  to  tbo  editor 
Olid  his  clerk;  from  Waiter  Scott  and  Jeffrey  down 
to  the  anonymous  luithors  of  the  'Satirist'  and  the 
'Scourge;'  all  and  each  extolled  hia  merits.  He 
vaa  the  admiration  of  the  old,  and  tlio  marvel  of  tlie 
feahionable  circles  of  which  ho  had  become  thu  ido].** 

This  adoration  of  a  whole  nation  did  not  turn  liw 
bead  ;  but  it  touched  and  rejoiced  his  heart.  WboD 
he  knew  himself  forgiven  and  loved  by  those  erea 
.whom  he  had  moet  oQended  in  his  satire,  towanfa 
whom  he  felt  most  guilty,  as,  for  instance,  tljo  excellent 
Iiord  Holland,  who  asked  for  his  frietidsliip,  predict- 
ing his  future  latuc  as  an  orator,  and  already  placing 
him  beside  Walter  i^^^ottaa  a  poet;  then  by  Lni 
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FitaGerald,  who  JyeUiriitl  himself  incapable  of  feeling 
ang^  with  *  Cliildo  Harold,'  and  mnny,  many  others ; 
when  all  this  occurred,  Lord  IJyron's  heart  expanded 
to  the  better  feelings  he  bad  loup  kept  under  control 
and  bidden.  He  gave  way  to  his  innate  kindness,  to 
generous  forgiveneas ;  his  own  good  qUHlitiee  were 
stimulated  by  the  kindness  and  genoroeily  of  others  ; 
tliip,  rather  than  any  satisfaction  of  self-love,  dispelled 
the  clouds  from  bis  soul,  changed  the  sky  and  atmo- 
sphere, and  his  melancholy  of  that  period,  which  owed 
its  source  to  the  heart,  becaino  neutraliHed  by  the 
heartfelt  satisfaction  he  experienced.  His  letters,  and 
particularly  those  to  Moore,  are  full  of  life  and  ani- 
mation at  this  time;  and  such  sis  he  a[){)eared  in  his 
letters,  fiuch  did  Moore  descx'ibe  him  in  his  liabitual 
fnime  of  mind.  Dallas,  who  before  had  sf)  often  seen 
iiim  melancbolv,  savs  : — 

■  •  "  I  am  happy  to  think  that  (he  anccess  with  which 
he  has  met,  and  Uie  object  of  tmivensil  attention 
which  he  has  become,  have  alre-ady  produced  upon 
his  Houl  that  softening  influence  which  I  had  expected 
and  foreseen ;  and  I  truei^  that  all  his  former  grief 
will  now  have  jjassed  for  ever." 

Gait,  himself,  desjiite  the  eflbrt  he  seems  to  make 
in  praising  him,  cannot  help  owning  tlmt  at  this 
period,  when  everybody  was  kind  to  Lord  liyron, 
he,'  OD  his  side,  displayed  the  utmost  gentleness, 
kindness,  amiability,  and  desire  of  obliging,  com- 
bined with  habitual  gaiety  and  pleasantry.  The 
general  tone  of  bis  Memoranda  at.  tliis  time,  par- 
ticularly in  1813,  shows  him  pleaxed  wUk  everybidy 
and  etxrytkiiuf. 
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After  having  pruEtot]  Moore,  he  epeaks  highly  of 
Lord  Wftni,  aftenvards  Lord  Dudltiv  : — 

"  I  like  Ward,"  lie  savs.  «nd  adds,  *'  by  Kabomct ! 
I  begin  to  fuar  gottirig  to  like  everybody  ;  a  disposi* 
(iou  not  to  be  encouraged.     It  in  u  Mrt  of  sociai| 
gluttony,  that  makes  one  swallow  all  one  comes  in 
contact  with.     But  I  do  liku  Ward." 

NovertliL'leas.  this  Boreuity,  by  lasting  over   thai 
interval  that  clapMxl  between  his  twouty-tliird  and ' 
twenty-sixtb  year,  at  wbiolj  period  bis  marriago  took 
place,  was  (ravenicd  by  many  cloudti,  more  or  less 
evanescent ;  and  be  still  had  hours  and  days  of  nn>lan- 
cboly.     Asinpe<lly,  Ijoni  Byr«u  could  not  avoid  tbosa 
oficiilntioiia  of  heart  and  mind  that  belong  to  the  very! 
eseenoe  of  (behunian  hcnrt.     But,  at  least,  it  is  ouiy ' 
to  asHJgn  a  ptilpable  cauito  for  nil  the  &\s  of  ennni  or  j 
melancholy  experienced   at  this  time.     All  Iiih  teti-j 
denciea    then   show  indifferenoe,  if  not  dislike, 
female  society.     His  ideal  of  perfection  had  sjxnltj 
bim  for  women,  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  unfor-J 
Innate    experience   he    bad  of   them    still    further* 
lowered  hm  opinion  of  them.     But  if  be  did  not  caro 
about  them,  it  was  presumptuous  to  think  he  ooutd 
put  aeide  the  sex  altogether. 

By  adopting  an  anchorite's  regimen,  bo  strength- j 
encd,  it  is  *tnie,  the  spiritual  part  of  hitt  uatura;] 
and  certainly  seemed  to  believe  his  bejirt  would 
satisfied  with  fricudship.  Hi»  acrpinintance  with! 
Moore,  e-sppcially,  gave  to  his  daily  existence  the  I 
intellectual  and  spiritual  aliment  so  necessary  to  him.  I 
But,  he  reckoned  on  sotting  n-oman  a^iitle;  atid  hisi 
pi-esumptnous  heart  numbered  only  twenty-three  mim- 
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toera !  Among  the  letters  and  tokens  of  homap:o  tlmt 
piled  his  table  in  those  days,  figured  msitiyrose-colonred 
notes,  ■mitten  on  gilt^cdj^ed  jierfnincd  paper.  Such 
incense  easily  ascends,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that 
hiB  head  should  also  suffer.  '  Childe  Hai-old,'  of 
course,  iu;t«d  niost  on  the  imaginRtion  of  women  of 
powerful  intellect  and  ardent  nature,  and  thus  hia 
own  peril  grew  afresh,  involuntarily  evoked  by  him- 
self. For,  if  the  prestige  of  position  and  circumstance 
adding  lustre  to  genius,  coidd  act  strongly  even  upon 
men,  what  must  have  been  iheir  combined  influence 
wlien  added  to  his  personal  beauty,  upon  women  ? — 
" .  .  .  .  Theec  personal  influences  acted  with 
increased  force,  from  the  assistance*  d6rive<l  from 
others,  which,  to  female  imaginations  eapccially, 
would  have  prosenteda  sufficiency  of  attraction,  even 
wilboul  the  great  (lualities  joined  with  them.  Hut 
youth,  the  noble  beauty  of  his  couuteiianco,  and 
its  constant  play  of  hght  and  shadow — tbe  gen- 
tleness of  bis  voice  mid  manner  to  women,  and 
hie  occasional  haughtine.ss  to  men, — the  alleged  sin- 
gularities of  bis  mode  of  life,  which  kept  curiosity 
ooiiatantly  alive ;  all  these  minor  traits  concurred 
towards  the  cjuick  spread  of  his  fame  ;  nor  can  it  be 
denied  that,  among  many  purer  sources  of  interest  in 
hie  poi'm,  the  allusions  which  he  makes  to  iustancCB 
of  '  ifttcctmjul  passion '  in  bis  career,  were  not  without 
their  influence  on  the  f^nwes  of  that  sex  whose  weak- 
ness it  is  to  h&  most  easily  won  by  those  who  come 
recommended  by  the  greatest  number  of  triumphs 
over  others  ....  Altogether,  taking  into  conr 
wderatjon  tlio  various  jwints  I  have  here  enumerated, 
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it  mat/  be  (Kfurte*l,  that  then-  never  More  exi/ttetl,  tmd,  it 
if  imwt  jntJinhh,  t/urr  m-oT  tffUt  cri^t  tiffain,  a  eombina- 
lion  of  Kueit  m.'t  jneiiia/ /"ii^m  and  viieh  tjenitu^  with  to 
tnnnif  other  of  thuM  mintnUtgea  tuul  attracliotw  fitf  wAmA 
the  iiHfrUi  M  in  f/eiifral  tla::Uti  and  captieated." 

Tliis  rare  wniiiinnlion  of  at)v»n(afrc«  wore  bo  manT 
mcnn^  of  pciliiction  on  lii«  siJe,  iiiviilmitarily  exer- 
ciKed,  niid  tilt:  m\ti  one*  lie  wouM  liave  conJowoendwi 
to  employ;  uicimwhilo  nil  ailvniRvsweru  dparvd  htm 
oil  thi!  othvT.     There  wcro  fine  Udiev  u*|inm  uollunj* 

,  (iaiinktl,  if  only  ihey  ckiuIJ  find  fnvoiir  in  lii«  sifrbt; 
wlir>  forgot  for  liim  tli«ir  rank,  their  liittiuM.  their 
fiiinilioH,  hravinjf  the  wliole  world,  donning  strange 
orwtiimc*  to  got  ftt  him,  carrying  jealousy    to  the 

,  verge  of  niilrlriC'PM,  to  nttumpted  onicide,  or  to  the 
conception,  nt  Icnst,  of  crime.  One  diRtinguishcd 
hemelf  hy  excessive  daring;  another,  who  hud  not 
been  happy  in  nuimed  life,  hiit  who  had  tried  to  make 
np  for  want  nf  affection  by  securing  her  liosbtndV 
friendship  and  esteem,  was  now  willing  to  sacriGc*^ 
all  to  lier  wild  pnsaion  for  the  yoiithfd  peer,  V 

'■'WliAtaver  tJie  seuUment  which  in  hie  breiutt  r^ 
dponded  txi  all  the  feelings  he  excite<l,  it  i«  certnin 
that  they  po^^^-iwr-d,  nt  leafit^  the  power  of  disttirhinga 
his  tranquillity.  They  wore  like  bo  many  bcautifal" 
plants,  all  »ihowy  and  perfumed,  yet  diittiUing  poison. 
The  woman  whose  pA8sion  be  bore  with,  rather  tluui 
sharwl,  could  not  fail  to  compi-omise  him ;  they  had 
exchanged  part*;,  so  to  say,  and  he  liad  U>  suffer  froB 
that  jtititenHv,  which  more  frc4]nently  falU  In  the 
of  woman.  The  ennui  lie  thus  ex[>erienced  wsk  Ui 
tured  with  irritation,  while  tJie  emotions  to  which  tl 
other  lady  gjive  rise,  were  softer,  truer,  and  mor 
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ardent.  If  we  examine  well  \m  Memoranda  and 
confidential  leltera  ol"  this  time,  and  tujnfront  liis  ex- 
pressious  with  faots,  we  shall  always  find  tlierein  the 
cautie  and  palpable  cxp)aii<itioii  of  tlioee  myaterioua 
though  tihort-lived  sitdneMten  then  experienced.  We 
shall  find  the  oxprcsaion  of  peace  sacrificed,  or  sad- 
noes  productid.  sometimes  couched  in  language  indica- 
tive of  afl'uctiou  or  rvf^rot ;  then,  again,  in  worda 
that  betray  fear  or  irritation.  For  instance,  we  read 
ID  a  pa««age  of  his  Memoranda  : — 

"  I  wish  I  could  auttlij  to  reading  again, — lay  life  i» 
raonotoiioiLsand  yet  desultory.  I  take  up  books,  and 
fling  them  down  again.  I  began  a  comedy,  and 
burnt  it,  because  the  scene  ran  into  reality  ;  a  novel, 
for  the  same  reiiHon.  In  rhyme,  I  can  keep  more 
away  from  facta;  but  the  thouglit  always  runs 
through,  through.     .     .     .     Yes,  yes ;  tJirough." 

And  wo,  liavo  in  these  two  wonU  the  precise  ex- 
pUnation  of  this  feeling  of  imnuL 

He  was  at  this  time  contemplating  a  voyage; — 

"  Ward  talk*  of  going  to  Holland,  aud  we  have 
|»artly  ditwuHsed  an  expedition  together  .  .  .  And 
why  not  ?  .  .  .  is  far  away.  .  .  .  No  one 
else,  except  Augusta  (his  sister),  cares  for  me — no 
tiee — no  trammels  —  andiamo  dutujuo — s©  torniamo 
bene — m  no  che  importa  ?  "  * 

He  was  evidently  sad  that  day ;  but,  is  not  the 
nature  of  hia  Hadnufig  reveaU--d  Jn  tlio»e  wotxIs  : — "  She 
is  far  away — "  ? 

According  to  his  Memoranda,  he  again  fell  into 
this  vein  of  eadness  some  months  later,  in  Febniaiy, 
1814;   but  then,  also,  its  causes  are  very  evident. 
*  'jAoopo  Qrlit^'  Uv>  ^<<Moli>. 
2  A  2 
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An  accmniilatioTi  of  {miiifiil  thitiga,  united  to  over^ 
wliL-lm  liini.  He  iia«i  souglit  to  sitisfy  tlie  longings 
of  hie  heart  by  extraonliimry  iiitullectiial  Rctivity, 
wiitiup  tJie  'Bride  of  Abytlo»'  in  four  nigrhte, 
and  the  '  Cormir  *  in  a  few  da;^-H ;  he  had  alsM  fonghl 
ngiiinBt  thorn,  l>y  endoavouring  to  nuiko  a  six 
monlhK  journey  into  Holiand  :  hut  thiH  pmJMit  failed, 
from  olmtaclea  created  by  ii  friend  who  wa«  to  accom- 
pany him;  and,  IteHidcK,  the  plague  wax  then  |n^va- 
lent  in  thu  East ;  he  wa*<,  moreover,  embarranoed  with 
the  difficulty  of  selling  Newstead,  and  the  nt'cuaiiity 
of  sueh  a  jminftil  mcat^ure :  all  which  oircuniHtuiioes 
united  to  keep  him  in  England.  And  a  host  of: 
other  irritating  annoyanccB,  the  work  of  irreooncil- 
»ble  L-DoiiiiuM,  who  were  jeatouB  of  hifi  8UCC<)S8  and  hiii 
superiority,  then  tell  upon  him,  as  they  c<»uld  not 
fail  to  do;  for  his  fiim  hod  risen  too  brightly  not  to 
call  forth  noxious  vapours.  , 

After  having  passed  a  month  away  from  London, 
he  wrote  in  hit;  Memoniuda  ■ — 

**  I  see  all  the  papers  ai-e  in  a  sad  commotion  with 
those  eight  linen.  .  .  .  Yon  have  no  conception 
of  the  ludicrous  solemnity  with  which  the«»e  two 
stanzas  have  Iwen  treated  ...  of  the  uproar 
llie  lines  on  the  little  *  Royalty's  Weeping,'  iu  JSl'i 
(now  republished)  have  occasioned.  The  *  Mornifig 
Post'  gave  notice  of  an  intended  motion  in  the 
Honee  of  my  brethren  on  the  subject,  and  God  know 
what  proci-ediiigs  besides.  .  .  .  This  last  piece 
of  intelligence  is,  I  prtwunHi,  too  laughable  to  he 
trnt*.  <fec.,  Ac."* 

The  firet  blow  to  his  popularity  was  now  g:iven; 
*  Uuotv,  l^lkr  leui. 
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and  soon  the  whole  iitition  rose  up  in  arms  against 
Iiim.  Ail  jt'aiousiex,  and  ;til  resont merlin  now  ranged 
themselves  inuler  one  hostile  hiinner,  (Ustflrtiiig 
Lor<l  Byrofi's  every  word,  caiumniating  his  moHvcn, 
making  his  most  gxjneroiiR  and  noble  actions  Kervc  ax 
pretexts  for',  attnek ;  reproaching  him  with  having 
given  up  enmitica  front  base  reasons  (while  he  had 
done  80  in  reality  from  feelings  of  justice  and  grati- 
tudeX  pretending*  that  he  had  pocketed  lai-ge  wims 
for  his  pOL-ms,  and  rendering  him  reafmnsihle  for  tlie 
follies  women  chose  to  «)inmit  about  him.  This  war, 
breaking  ont  against  him  like  an  unexpected  hurri- 
cane amid  radiant  sunshine,  must  naturally  have 
caused  irritation.  And  if  wg  add  to  it  the  oml«»ra«s- 
ment  of  his  affairs,  the  deplorable  events  in  his 
opinion  then  going  on  in  the  world,  the  fall  of  the 
gr«at  Napoleon,  whom  ho  admired,  the  invasion  of 
France  hy  the  Allied  Powers,  whidi  he  disapproved 
of,  the  policy  pursued  hy  his  country,  and  the  evils 
endured  by  humanity — fi[>cctacles  tJiat  always  made 
hifl  heart  bleed, — we  may  well  nndcretand  how  all 
these  caiises  may  have  given  rise  to  some  moments 
of  misaiithnipy,  such  as  are  betrayed  by  a  few  ex- 
preflsions  in  his  jnumal ;  hut  it  was  a  misanthropy 
that  existed  only  in  words,  a  plant  without  roots, 
of  ephemeral  growth,  and  most  natural  to  a  fine 
nature.  We  feel,  notwithstanding  all  these  real 
palpable  causes  of  ennui,  that  his  principal  sufTcnngii 
still  came  from  the  heart. 

"Lady  Melbourne,"  writes  Lord  Byron  in  his 
Memoranda,  in  1814,  "tells  mo  that  it  is  said  that 
I  am  '  much  out  of  spirits.'     I  wonder  if  I  am  really 

■  Mocxo,  Ullor  160. 
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Of  hot?    I  Imve  certainly  enough  of  *that 
attiff  v/iich  tceiyfuf  upon  (hn  heart,'  ami  it  is  batter 
nhffuUl  itdiem  it  to  be  the  remit  of  these  aitndcs  tltati  thai 
they  s/wdd  gttess  the  real  cavM."  fl 

And  tbiii  real  tauM)  was  a  griff  he  wished  to  kt«p 
'■corct.      Separation    from    friends,   their   ili!}Nirturv,  _ 
even   when   he   nns  to  meut  tbcm  apitu,  likewiw^ 
caused  him  sadness.     Kepccially  waa  tliiH  the  caw 
with  regani  to  Moore,  wliom  he  tovod  eo  miicb,  and 
whose  society  liad  an  unspeakable  churm  for  him  : — h 
"*  1  can  only  rei>eal,"  he  said  "  thai  I  witih  you  would'^ 
oitlier  ix^miiin  a  long  time  with  us,  or  not  come  at  all, 
for  these  snatclies   of  society  make  the  Hnl^eeqiient 
Bcp«ratlonjj  hittorcr  than  ever.""  ^ 

And  in  the  next  letter  he  saya  : — "  I  could  be  very" 
seiitimentsl  now,  hut  I  won't.    The  tiutli  in,  that  I 
have  been  all  my  life  trying  to  harden  my  heart,  andfl 
have  not  yet  quite  suooeoded^ — ^thoiigh  tliei-e  are  gn-at 
hopea — and  you  do  not  know  how  it  sunk  with  your  _ 
dc}Htrture."  | 

i:,  Tliia  iufliienue  m  ever  visible.    The  Eugliefa  cli- 
mate   was  always  diKtastefill  to    liim,  and  ittt   fogs 
diepleoMtid  him  mure  since  he  had  revelled   in  tboi 
splendour  of  Eastern   suns ;    moreover,    miste  grev 
darker  and  colder  when  his  imagination  wa«  dtill  moi 
infltienced  by  his  Iieai-t.    At  lltoee  moments  hiit  firxt 
thought  ever  was — "  Let  trw!  t/tyxjrf,  kt  me  wei-  a  briif/il  ^ 
ifUtty  a  Uw.  niy."     When  to  his  great  regret,  tins 
was  closed  against  him  by  the  plagne  of  1  SI  3»  in  h 
disdain  ibi-  nortlieru  countries,  he  onulaimcd  :- 

"Give  mc  h  smty  I  cure  not  how  hot,  und  slierbet, 
Cfuo  ,nut  how  cool,  and  my  heaven  is  as  vtuily  iuki]« 

*  Uovrc,  UUnra  U3  Hid  184. 
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as  your  Pereiac  V     Making  allusions  1o  tliia  verse — 

"  A  I'ertiati'l  haavm  w  «a«ity  bumIo, — 
'  7 'it  but  hiaek  et/es  and  letaanait" 

But  we  know  that  lie  was  tlihikin^  of  tliis  voy- 
age, in  order  to  divert  his  raiutl  from  tlie  regret  of 
having  Ijeen  obliged,  from  motives  of  bouour  and 
prudence,  to  give  up  accompauying  iuto  Sicily  ft 
family  lie  liked  very  much.  However,  the  sight 
of  a  camel  s-ufliccd  to  carry  bim  back  to  Asia  iiud 
the  Euxiue  Sea,  and  to  make  him  cry  out :  "  (^tando 
Uavphiaml" 

"It  watt  also  at  thifl  tJmo  that  he  wrote  to  Moure : 
"All  convulsions  with  me  end  io  rhyme."  To  over- 
eomo  certain  agitations  of  heart,  he  wrote  the  '  Bride 
of  Abydoe,'  and  direcUy  aftcrwardit  the  *  Corsair.' 

But  if  the  molaticboly,  more  or  less  deep,  that  CH«t. 
its  shadows  over  this  brilliant  period  of  his  tnumpha, 
wove  sjK^ially  the  above  charaettr,  it  clianged  some- 
what after  his  marriage.  Theuccfor\^'ard  bin  melan- 
choly sprang  hsB  from  the  heart,  than  from  bitter 
diaenchautment ;  from  the  siifitfringora  proud  nature, 
cruelly  wounded  in  its  Reutiment  of  justice  by  indig- 
nities,  cahiinnies,  jiersucutious,  unexampled  under  such 
circuniKtances.  Having  already  spoken  of  this  mar- 
riage, I  shall  leave  to  regular  bit^raphers  the  detailed 
account  of  this  [lainful  i>eriod,  so  as  only  to  consider 

it  here  under  the  sole  aspect  of  the  g^'iefs  it  causiHl. 

I  will  not  even  stop  to  mention  the  unacowmtaUo 
melauclioty  occasioned  by  a  presentiment  before 
marriage,  nor  the  niysfceriouis  sort  of  agony  that  seized 
upon  liim  just  as  he  was  about  to  kneel  for  the 
nuptial  cerciuoiiy  in  church,  nor  even   the  sadncwH 

brought  about  by  his  6rst  experience  of  the  disposi- 
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tion  of  the  person  with  whom  he  had  so  jmpnulently 
Uukeil  liiri  f»U>.  I  will  sny,  nithur,  thut  tbu  luolati- 
choly  caused  and  produced  bv  this  marriage,  van 
TfmMy  grief;  and  of  tho  kind  tliat  motit  liariflkly  tries, 
not  ouly  firDiuess  of  «>ul,  but  likowise  true  virtue. 
For  all  the  liaseiiess,  tiowai-dice  and  spirit  of  revengw 
that  had  Iain  hidden  a  moment  while  his  triuiapliiil 
car  passeil  on,  united  at  this  moment  to  overwhelni 
and  CHtit  him  down.  And  the  im^Hnu  employed  were 
instinct  with  such  per^'ersityr  that  his  great  moral 
couragt!,  alwavH  so  i>ou'(;rrul  in  helping  him  to  bear 
cuntradictiuuB,  disappoint  ruenta,  and  (wrsorial  mii»- 
fortimes,  were  no  longer  of  any  a»iistance,  thi'catened 
ofi  hu  wat)  with  the  grcatcetcalamity  that  can  ]H)wiblj 
befall  a  man  of  honour — nfunely,  to  be  njisju<lged, 
calumuiatud,  accused,  thought  callable  of  deeds  quite  fl 
contrary  to  his  high  nature.  Neitlier  his  courage, 
fiimiKitiH,  iiur  even  the  leatimony  of  cont«cience  could 
shield  liim  from  great  uuiiappiness.  And  be  suffered  ' 
all  the  more  that  the  blume  incurred  prooeedod  from  | 
worthy  [lOrsoiiB  wlio  had  boon  miachievouoiy  led  into 
error ;  nor  could  he  conceal  from  himself  tliat  lie 
hud  volimtarily  coiiti-ibut«d  to  produce  this  uidinppy 
state  of  things,  by  not  suBiciently  avoiding  certain 
Hppmranees,  by  not  attaching  HiiOicent  importance 
to  the  opinion  of  his  fellow  men,  and  having  lout 
hinuiidf,  too  easily,  to  misinterpretation. 

"  Thts  thoruB  which  I  have  reajred,"  said  he  later 
(but  he  thought  it  mueh  earUcr),  "are  of  the  tree 
I  planted, — they  have  torn  me,— and  I  bled ;  I  should 
have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  from  such  a 
Boud."' 

*  '  ChUAe  UuvJil,'  UuiU>  4lb. 
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In  addition  to  all  this,  Lord  Byron  had  to  ex- 
perience tlie  yfiecta  of  a  plienomenoii  of  a  terrible 
character,  a  plienomenoii  almoi^t  peculiar  to  England, 
the  tyrannical  power  of  its  public  opinion.  This 
power,  tliat  gives  forai  and  movement  to  what  is  called 
the  great  world  in  Kngland,  weighed  eo  heavily  on 
the  weak  minds  of  several  pursons  calling  themselves 
friends,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  and  though  all 
the  while  persuudcd  of  the  injustice  of  such  opinion, 
after  a  few  feeble  efforts  at  changing  it,  and  showing 
the  wrong  done  to  Lord  Byi-on,  thoy  lost  courage  to 
declare  their  helief.  Not  only  did  thuy  no  longer 
protest,  but  they  oven  pretended  to  believe  part  of 
the  stupid  calnmniea  spread  abroad.  To  a  heart 
fimi  and  devoted  as  hi^,  which,  under  similar  circum* 
utancea,  would  have  fought  to  the  death  in  defence 
of  outraged  justice  and  a  [lersecuted  friend,  this  was 
one  of  the  most  cruel  trials  imposed  on  him  by  ad- 
verse destiny.  What  he  must  have  suffered  at 
thi^  period  has  been  already  spoken  of  in  another 
chapter.  I  will  only  say  here,  that,  despite  time, 
and  the  philosophy,  which,  subsequently,  restored 
partial  serenity,  this  wound  never  quit*  closed,  since, 
oven  in  the  fourteenth  canfo  of  "Don  Juan,'  written 
shortly  liefore  his  last  journey  into  Greece,  he  still 
made  allusion  to  it,  saying  ironically  : — 


•'  Wilboul  A  frieiiiJ,  wli»t  wow  buiuanity. 
To  htint  oiir  crtfin  up  with  ji  giiod  gmw  ? 
Conaolixig  lu  with—'  Would  yo»  hud  thgtii^t  twioct 
Ah !  if  you  bid  but  IbUowud  uiy  advicv  I ' 
0  Job  t  von  hiul  but  tn-o  fricmlii ;  one  *s  quite  miMigli, 
tiipwi&lly  when  wo  ftre  ill  »t  caw." 

^oore  adds  : — "  Lord  Byron  could  not  have  saiii,  at 
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tliitj  time,  whcttior  It  wra»  tliu  attuckB  of  Ins  eticnuvfi, 
or  the  condoleiioes  of  Ills  fnemln  that  most  laccralod 
Ilia  bcnrt." 

It  K-as  in  this  state  of  mind  ttmt  ho  (|Qitte(l  Kngloud. 
He  vi»ilixl  lli-lfi^iiim,  and  it«  Imttlo-plniiis,  still  onniiif^ 
ncrofts  liulds  uf  blood ;  went  up  the  Hhine,  and  spent 
Bome.  months  in  Swily^irland,  whero  iIil-  glAciore, 
pr<!cipirefl,  and  the  Alps,  prcjionted  him  with  a 
splendid  fntincwork  for  now  jmoms.  All  the  melati- 
oboly  to  be  fmmd  in 'ChilJe  HnmUI'  (Uiird  cnnio), 
in  '  Hnnfrcd,'  »ud  in  liis  Mcmoraiidii  at  that  time,  iti 
evidently  caused  by  grief,  either  of  lireeh  occurreiicu 
or  renewed  by  memory.  A  smile  still  somutiti 
wreathed  Iiiu  Up;  but,  wht'n  the  gaiety  natunU  to  iiis 
a^  and  dispotiition  woulil  faiu  havi-  taken  pciHwwion 
of  his  hL'nrt,  tUo  romembntnco  of  alt  the  iudig:uiLice 
be  liftd  undei^no,  rose  up  before  him  as  the  words 

7!;^  Upharsin,  did  to  UaltbaHar.  Ami  oi 
iiis  fit  of  gaiety  cndud  in  a  Hi^b,  wbicb  even  l>euamft' 
'liabitual  after  it  bad  ceased  to  express  mrrow. 
those  who  Iniow  Lord  llyron  have  reniarked  Mis 
giiufuiar  and  touching  sigh,  attributing  it  to  a  meli 
choly  temperament.  Hut  it  was  esjionially  prodiioed 
byacrowdof  )>iiiuful  indistinct  remembrances,  intnidr 
ing  upon  him  at  some  moment  when  he  would  and 
could  have  Ireen  happy.  So  he  hns  told  os  iu  those 
cxquifiite  Hues  of  his  fourth  eauto  of '  Childe  llnrold;' 
and  ho  often  repeated  the  same  iu  prose.  TIiuk,  fo 
instunue,  at  the  time  of  his  excumioos  to  Mod 
Blanc  Bud  the  Glaciers,  which,  had  his  heart  bet^ 
lighter,  would  have  made  him  »o  happy,  be  finisl 
his  Moniorauda  with  these  melancholy  wnj-ds: — 

"  In  tlie  weather  for  this  tour  (of  tliirteori  days) 
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have  l)een  very  fortunate — ibrtunato  in  a  compaaion 
(Hothouse),  fortnnato  iu  our  prospecta,  ami  exein|)t 
from  even  this  lititl»  petty  accidents  and  delays  wliich 
often  render  journeys  iu  a  less  wild  country  liift- 
appoitiUtig.  I  was  disposed  to  be  pleased.  I  dm  9 
lover  of  nature,  and  an  lulmircr  of  beauty.  1  can 
bear  fatigiu>,  anil  welcome  privation,  and  have  seun 
some  of  tho  noUust  vi^wu  in  the  world.  But,  in  all 
this,  the  recollection  of  bittcruetis,  and  more  esiwcially 
of  recent  and,  more,  home  ileijolation — which  must 
accompany  me  through  life — have  preyed  upon 
me  here ;  and  neither  the  miuic  of  the  thephei'd, 
Uie  cratihinj;  of  the  avalauche.  nor  the  torrent,  the 
Biouiitain,  tliu  glacier,  the  forest,  nor  the  cloud,  Itave 
for  one  moment  lighteneil  the  weight  upon  my  heart, 
bOr  enabled  me  to  lo«j  my  own  wretched  identity  iu 
tho  luajcsty  and  tho  power  and  the  glory,  around, 
above,  and  beneath  me." 

Aher  having  iKuwed  eleven  months  in  Switzerland, 
iu  about  the  same  frame  of  miud,  he  crossed  tho  ^Vlps, 
and  entered  Italy.  Who  can  breathe  tho  soft  air  of 
tbat  beautiful  land,  williout  feeling  a  healing  balm 
dcBceud  on  wounds  within  ?  The  clear  atmosphere, 
and  tKo  Hereue  sky,  were  t^i  him  like  the  indulgent 
caresses  of  a  sister,  bringing  a  hope — a  promise — that 
peace,  and  even  happiness,  were  about  to  v  isit  his  strick- 
en soul.  Hilt  first  halt  was  at  Milan.  There  he  met 
with  sym)>atljetic,  noble  minds,  instead  of  tlie  envious^ 
hypocritical,  intolerant  spirita  that  hud  caubed  him 
so  much  sufl'eriiig;  sweet  ami  pleasant  was  it  for  him 
to  live  with  such.  Kvery  evening  he  took  his  plaoe 
in  a  box  at  the  Scala,  whcro  the  dower  of  the  young 
intuUticte  of  Milan  aeseipabled,  aj.fd  wheie  he  met  wit^ 
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other  persons  of  note,  Mich  as  Abbfe  de  Brfinie  bihI 
Silvio  Pullico:  geutle,  boauliful  soiils,  huruing-  with 
lovo  of  country,  ami  sighing  after  ibt  independence. 
Prom  them  he  learnt  more  thnn  ovor  to  detest  the 
humiliating  yoke  of  foreign  despotism  that  weighed 
on  Itflly  ;  with  the  indrpendenoe  and  franknesH  of  cha- 
racter tlmt  hclonjyed  lo  him,  he  did  not  scrupb  to 
deplore  it  openly  ;  and  his  imprudent  generosity  be- 
came ft  source  of  nniioyanco,  persecution  and  calumny 
for  himself.  There  he  heard  that  passionnle  muKic 
which  itppealB  m  etmngly  to  imapnation  and  henrt, 
hodiuBe  it  harmonizes  i^  naturally  with  all  it«  eur- 
i-oiindings  in  Italy.  It  was  listening  to  tin's  music,  at 
tirac«  so  pathetic  and  sweet,  that  emotion  would  ofWn 
lend  almost  superuntural  beauty  to  hi^  countoimnce, 
so  tliat  e%"enMr.  Btendhall,  the  least  entliusiastic  of 
men,  WHD  wont  to  uay  with  enihudiuim,  thai  iutw,  in 
his  tehoUi  life,  had  he  iteen  anjfthmg  so  beautiful  atui  esi- 
prtmve  a*  Lonl  Bt/rona  look,  or  so  mhlimf  as  Aie  styU 
of  beaut;/.  There  he  gave  himself  freely  up  to  alt  the 
fine  emotions  that  art  can  raise.  Stendhall  accom- 
piinied  him  to  the  Brf-ra  museum,  "«b«/  7  at/mirtW," 
say"  he,  **thetlef4h  of  sentiment  teith  it-hich  Lord  Byma 
understood  f>ainters  of  mo^  opposite  schools,  Mttphaet, 
dturcino,  Lutni,  Tititm.  GuerciimA  picture  of  ffatfttr 
dimnmett  f^  AbiaJiam  quite  eiectrifed  him,  and,  from 
that  Jiiomenf,  the  admiration  he  infpired  rendered  every- 
fiOfh/  mute  aroiutd  htm." 

"He  improvised  for  at  least  an  hour,  aud  evM 
better  than  Mudnme  dc  Stael,"  says  Stcudhall  again. 
"One  <Liy  Monti  was  invited  to  recite  U^fore  Lottt 
Byron  one  of  his  (Monti's)  jkiouib  which  had  met  in 
Italy  with  most  favour, — the  first  canto  of  the  '  Mas- 
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eruniiina.         The  reading  of  these  lines  gave  eucli 
tense  pleasure  to   the  author  of  '  CliIMe   Httrold ' 
t  SU-'iidhall  adds,  he  shall  never  forget  the  divine 
pression  of  his  couiitenauco  on  that  occasion.     "It 
'was,"  siys  he,  "  the  placid  air  of  geniuK  and  pmver." 
Tluis  taking  interest  and  pleasure  in  all  arouml 
im,  if  he  did  i;x[wrience  hours  of  melancholy  ( which 
verv  pr(*baljle,  his  wounds  being  no  recent  and  so 
p),  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  strength  to  hide  it 
■ora  the  public  eye,  and  to  express  it  only  witli  his 
n. 

The  single  symptom  that  might  he  considered  to 

tmy,  at  this  time,  a  continual  malady  of  soul,  was 

le  indifference  he  showed  towards  the  fair  ladies  of 

ilan,  who,  on  their  side,  were  full  of  enthusiasm 

,baut  him,  and  \^'ith  whom  Ito  refused  to  become  ao* 

uainttid,  despite  all  their  advances.    But  this  reserve 

though  probably  mure  marked  and  commented  on  at 

itliis  particular  moment  of  which  we  speak)  bolonged, 

iCverthelesB,  to    hia  nature.      After    having    visited 

e  Garda  with  that  pleasure  he  always  experienced 

from  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  then  the  tomb  of 

uliet  at  A'eromv,  with  the  interest  excited  by  a  trno 

ry  even  more  than  by  Shakespeare's  poetry  (since 

he  could  only  bike  real  interest  in  what  wn«  true), 

le  went  from  Milan  to  Venice,    I  have  mentioned  in 

another  chapter    the   impression  made   on    him    by 

Venice  in    particular,   and    Italy    in    general ;  how, 

aided  by  exterior  circmnstances,  by  the  sympathies 

growing  up  around  him,  the  severe  studie*!  he  mider- 

went,  so  as  to  keep    hi»  heart  calm,  and  bridle  nil 

imagination  too  liable  to  bo  inOiieucad  by  bitter  memo* 

rics;   in   a   few  months  he  began  a   new  existence 
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tliorc,  with  a  more  vi^roiis  nnd  healthy  impwieo  for 
\m  gifuniiifl. 

When  first  Tictimiawl  by  the  utoet  sunseloes  perse* 
ciitktii,  he  watt  bo  sarprised  and  confounded  by  the 
nmoe  and  violence  of  CHhitniiy,  tliat  hiii  keen  «eiitj- 
tncnt  of  injiitttiee  underwent  n  sort  of  numbncan.  On 
Heeiiig  hhii^lf  thus  brutally  ntlAckud  mi  the  one 
hand,  Hnd  so  ftiOtly  dorcndod  on  the  otJicr,  by  liike- 
wjirni,  pHRillaninnnns  friendu,  he  may  have  qnostJoned 
if  hi'  were  not  rMtlly  In  fault,  and  lictntntcd,  jwrhnjie. 
how  1o  re]>ly  ;  for  lie  nlnKMt  8pi>lco  of  himself  as 
giiilty  in  tho  farewell  nditre««sed  to  hia  oolddienrted 
wife,  and  also  in  the  linea  compoeetl  for  bin  more 
deserving  siHtor.  This  situation  of  mind  bIiowb  itself 
without  diBguise,  eadly  depicted  in  the  third  canto  of 
'CbiJde  Harold.'  Manfi^ed  binu«elf,  that  womlrons 
conception  of  gcniiu,  wbo«e  lot  waa  cast  amid  nil  the 
mibliinitiea  of  nature,  despite  his  pride  and  his  strength 
of  will,  yet  wan  made  to  wear  the  sackelolh  of  |M>u:iuce. 
Bnt,  on  arriving  at-  Venice,  when  nioiitlis  had  rolled 
on,  and  the  AtjM  were  liutweon  him  and  tlie  injustioe 
iUidergone,~after  Lady  Byron's  new,  incredible,  and 
Btntiige  rufnoal  to  return, — he  ielt  hii^  conwienoe  diaen- 
cnmhcred  of  all  morbid  influonccB.  The  uwtimoiiy 
given,  the  abtwlution  awarded  by  this  impartial,  iu- 
corniptiblo  judge,  whom  Ite  had  never  ceosod  to 
contnilt,  became  sufhcioDt  lor  him.  And  by  degrees, 
as  he  succeeded  in  forgr>ttin^,  fK>  as  to  have  power 
to  foi^ve,  peace  and  tranquillity  revisited  hie  mind. 
Venice  was  the  city  of  his  dream  ;  be  had  known  ber, 
he  said,  ere  he  visited  her,  and  after  the  East  vhe  it 
was  that  haunted  his  imagination.     Hcali^  spoiled 
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nothing  of  his  drosim ;  ho  loved  evcrylliiiif^  about 
her, — the  solemn  gaiety  of  Iier  gondolas,  the  eilenoe 
of  her  canals,  the  lato  tioiira  of  her  Uieatnw  and 
floin^cs,  tlio  movenioiit  and  animation  reigning  on 
t.  Mark's,  where  the  gay  world  nightly  assembled. 
Kven  thfi  decay  of  the  town  (wliich  saddened  liini  later), 
haniionising  (hen  with  the  whole  scene,  was  not 
displeas-ing.  He  regretted  the  old  costumes  given  np ; 
but  the  carnival,  though  waning,  trtill  recalled  ancient 
bnice,  and  rejoiced  his  heart.  Familiar  with  the 
falinn  hmgiiagi',  ho  took  pleasure  in  stTidying,  also, 
the  Venetian  dialect,  the  naiveti-  and  softness  of 
wliich  charmed  him,  especially  on  woman's  lips. 
Stretched  in  his  gondola,  ho  loved  to  court  ths 
hreexes  of  the  Adriatic,  especially  at  twiligiit  and 
moonlit  hours,  unrivalled  far  their  spleniloiir  in 
Venice.  In  summer  and  autumn  he  delighted  to  give 
the  rein  to  ]m  horeo  along  the  solitary  banks  of  the 
Lido,  or  bei*ide  the  flower-enamelled  borders  of  the 
Brenta.  He  lo^-cd  the  Bimplieity  of  tJie  women, 
the  fiLudom  from  hypocrisy  of  the  men.  Feeling 
himself  liked  hy  those  amongst  whom  chance  or 
choice  had  thrown  him,  frcfiuenting  tbeatrefl  and 
society  that  could  both  amnse  and  instruct,  though 
powerless  to  fill  his  thoughtB,  for  iheso  latter  rcf^uired 
more  substantial  food,  and  some  hard  difficult  studv 
oocupy  them,  being  fr^e  from  nil  disquieting 
ions,  and  wishing  to  remain  thus,  sociable  as  he 
iwae  by  temperament,  though  loving  solitude  for  the 
Bake  of  his  genius ;  under  aU  tbcse  circumi(tanc(>s,  he 
(uld  satisfy,  in  due  proportion,  tJio  double  exigency 
f  hiB  natnre  ;  for  he  lived,  aa  wo  have  seen,  amid  a 
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small  circle  of  Hympntlietic  acquaintances,  aiid  of 
firiendii  arriviiip  from  Kuf;:li»rid,  who  cluHtere*!  round 
Iiim  without  interfering  with  the  indopendunea  he 
had  regained,  and  which  formed  the  natural  neceseary 
clement  for  his  mind;  though  be  had  been  deprived 
of  it  in  Kngland  hy  the  cant  and  pusillaDimity  of  his 
friends.  If,  then,  he  was  not  exactly  hap])y  at  this 
time,  at  least  he  was  on  the  rond  lending-  to  tiappi- 
neis.  For  he  was  beginning  to  make  progress  in  the 
path  of  philoBophy, — a  gentle,  indulgent^  generous 
philosophy,  as  deep  as  it  was  clever  and  pleasing,  and 
which  afterwards  ruled  his  life,  and  inspired  his 
genius.  All  those  who  saw  him  at  this  poriod  arc 
unanimous  in  saying  that  melancholy  then  hold  aloof 
fixim  him.  In  all  his  tetters  we  find  proof  of  the 
Kame.  "  Venice  and  I  go  on  well  together," 
lie  to  Murray. 

And  elsewhere, — "I  go  out  a  great  deal,  and  am 
very  well  pleasod." 

Mr.  Kdse,  who  vitiitfid  him  at  Venice,  in  the  spring 
of  1818.  began  a  poem  which  he  addressed  lo  him 
from  Allkano.  where  he  waa  taking  liaths  for  his 
health,  by  alluding  (o  the  guiety  which  Byron  sprend 
around  him  at  the  rtitinionts  which  he  liked. 

But  while  those  living  near  him,  and  at  Tenioe, 
where  his  poetry  was  not  known,  would  never  have 
imagined  him  to  bo  melancholy,  in  Kngland  and  otiier 
plaoes  where  people  read  the  sorrow-breathing  crea- 
tiouit  of  his  geiiiuH,  he  continued  to  he  considered  the 
very  personification  of  mcUncholy  or  misanthropy. 
He  knew,  and  laughed  about  it  soraetimoa. 

"  T  suppose  now  1  shall  never  be  able  (o  shake  off  my 
sable,  in  public  imagination,  more  particularly  siuoe 
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ray  moral  wife  ilenwilished  my  reputation.  How- 
ever, not  that,  nor  more  than  that,  han  yet  extin- 
guished my  spirit,  which  always  rises  with  the 
rebound." 

And  ae  he  did  not  wimIi  to  Le  considered  a  mii<aii- 
thrope,  he  addetl  f^  Moore  m  tlie  eame  letter  :— 

**  I  wish  you  would  also  tell  Jeffrey  what  you 
know, — that  I  was  not,  and  indeed,  am  uot,  even 
now,  the  mitiauthropieal  and  jcloomy  gentleman  for 
which  he  takes  me,  but  a  facetious  companion,  (^-^tting 
on  well  witJi  tlioso  with  whom  I  am  intimate,  and  as 
lofiuacious  and  laughing  as  if  I  wei-e  ii  much  cleverer 

feUow." 

And  at  the  same  tirue,  to  disabuse  the  public  also, 
and  show  that  he  could  write  gaily,  be  set  himsolf  to 
«tudy  a  kind  of  [joetry  thoroughly  Italian  in  its  spirit, 
and  of  which  Bcnii  is  the  father;  pt^try  replete  with 
wit,  and  somewhat  free,  but  devoid  of  malice,  eveti 
when  it  merges  from  gaiety  into  satire;  a  style  un- 
known to  England  in  its  varied  shades,  and  which  it 
was  easier  for  bim  to  introduce  than  tu  make  jKipiilar. 
'  Ileppo'  WHS  bis  first  essay  in  this  line,  and  it  con- 
tains loo  much  genuine  fun  i»>t  to  have  been  a 
natunU  product  of  his  bumour  r-ro  flowing  from  his 

n. 

On  trending  it  to  Murray  as  a  mere  sample  of  the 
s^Ie  be  thought  it  poseible  to  introduce  into  the 
literattiro  of  his  country,  be  f*aid : — 

"  At  le;ist,  this  poem  will  show  that  I  can  write 
gaily,  and  will  rG|)eI  the  accusation  of  monotony  and 
ftffeetjition."  * 

,  the  gaiety  visible  at  tbiB  [leriod  in  bis  wiitings 
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and  bis   oondtict  was   not,  howerer,  rniintcrrrnptod.l 
For  such  clieerfulnees  to  lie  constant,  neither  a  con- 
tinuation of  tlie   cauHS  producing  it,  nor   yet  thel 
abflence  of  English  impers  and  roviowB  could  quite 
suffice.    It  was  necessary  that  no  letters  should  come,] 
awakening  painful  renicmhrances  that  had  aluml 
awhile,  that  there  should  be  no  ncocsusity  for  seniDgj 
his  property  in   Kngland, — a  matter  always  compli- 
cated, and  difticutt  of  execution  at  a  distance,  nnii 
which  forced  upon  him  cares  and  occupations  most] 
oppiwod  to  bin  ehantctor,  wliile  afiFording  sad  proof  o( 
the  negligence,  ingratitude,  and  otlier  faults  of  the 
entnuited  witli  the  manag<^ment  of  bis   annim. 
Fould  bavo  req  ired  that  friends  who  had  neglectc 
prevent  his  departure,  should  not,  when  weary 

'  teeing  bim  no  more,  liave  conspired  to  bring  at 
his  return,  devising  a  good  means  of  so  doing  h} 
obetacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  Euoceaafnl  iesue 

t:hia  aii&iint,  which  haiipy  conclusion  was  ubstdutel] 
neceffiary  for  his  peace  and  intlei»endence.  We 
by  bis  letters,  wi-itten  during  the  summer  of  1813, 
that  he  was  tormentetl  in  a  thousand  ways;  eometiniH 
not  receiving  any  account*,  nometimwi  Iieing  advifl 
to  come  nearer  London,  then,  again,  having  no  tiding 
of  bow  sevend  thou«inde  had  been  dis[x)^  of.  Beside 
that,  he  had  constantly  l>efore  bis  eyes  a  s|)ect:icl< 
most  painful  for  a  geuerouH  heiirt  to  witness.  That 
was  Venice  chuhed  and  expiring  in  tlie  grip  of  he 
foreign  rulers.     The  hiniiihaiion  thus  iuiiicted  on  the 

^oity  of  hia  dreaniH,  and  its  noble  race  of  iuhabitanl: 
and  which  was  every  iuslaut  repented  and  proclaii 
by  the  brutal  voice  of  drums  and  connonB,  with  a  then*' 
eand  added  vexations  (neceesary,  perhaps,  for  keeping 
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up  an  abhorred  swav),  ciitineil  itifinite  Ruffenng  to  his 
jiwl.  and  lihiTa!  nature,  misiug'  emotions  of  anger  aud 
pityint^  rcgrot,  that  flowed  from  his  pen  in  sublimely 
indignant  lang'uage.  Tliereupon,  the  despots,  unable 
to  impose  silence  upon  him,  revenged  ihemsclvca  in 
various  ways,  eclioing  reports  spread  in  London,  and 
inventing  nc^w  fables,  which  the  idle  people  of  Venice, 
more  idle  thnn  elsewhere,  and  even  the  gondoliers 
repeated  in  their  tuni  to  strangers,  to  amuse  and 
gain  a  few  [X'nce.  We  paws  over  any  details  of  the 
persecution  inilicted  on  him  Ity  Knglif>h  tonristf*,  who, 
not  actuated  by  syinpatliy,  but  out  of  Hhcer  curiosity 
and  eagerness  to  pick  up  all  the  gossip  and  idle  talea 

H|u  circulation,  were  wont  to  rim  after  Lord  Byron, 
intruding  on  hts  private  walks,  and  even  preeuing 
into  hi(i  very  palace.  Such  eouduct,  of  conrisc,  di^ 
pleased  him,  and  accordingly  in  the  summer  of  1818 
we  find  traces  of  ill-lmmour  visible  in  Uis  corrcBpond- 
ence,  and  even  in  the  first  two  cantos  of '  Don  .luan.' 
Afterwards,  when  bo  bad  been  laid  hold  of  and 
absorbed  by  a  great  passion,  his  irritation  merged 
into  sadness,  melancholy,  disquietude,  and  irre«oln- 
tion.* 

M    But  if  all  this  proves   that  sadne»«  wearing  the 

^^^rb  of  nielaticholy  »ometime»  approached  him,  oven 
at  Venice ;  we  see  too  clearlv  its  real  and  accidental 
causes  to  be  able  to  aBcribe  it  to  a  Jwrmanent  and 

K&ial  disposition  of  tcm]}oramont. 

'      Many  signs  of  suffering  escaped  his  pen  at  this 
..lime.     For  in.stancc,  writing  to  Moore  from  Venice  in 
1818,  and  wishing  to  give  him  a  picturesque  descrip- 
tion of  a  creature  full  of  savage  energy,  who  forced 
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HerHelf  upon  him  in  a  thoneand  extravngnnt  wii%'8,| 
refuging  to  leave  liis  hoiiHe^  lie  twid  : — 

"I  like  tbi«  kind  of  animal,  and  am  sure  that  I 
should    have    preferred  Metlea    to   any  woman   timtj 
ever  breathed.     You  may,  perhapa,  vondcr  at  my] 
speaking    thus    (making    allusion   to  Lady   Byron)] 

I  could  have  forgiven  the  daggt^r  urJ 

the  bowl,  anyt3iing  but  the  deliheraie  desolatiott  pilocLi 
upon  me,  when  1  stood  aiww  upon  my  hfarth  with  tufX 
loUBohold  gods  shivered  around  me      .... 
[Do  you  suppose  I  have  forgotten  or  forgiven  it  ?     It 
rlja«  comparatively  swallowe*!  up  in  me  every  other 
feeling,  and    I   Kliall    remain  only  a  fipectator  UJ 
this  earth  until  some  great  occasion  presents  itsvlf;] 
,  which  may  come  yet.    There  are  others  more  to 

'blamed  than  ,  and  it  is  on  these  that  my  eyes 

are  fixed  unceasingly," 

Meanwliile,  imtil  Providence  should  present  bin 

witll  thiti  opportunity,  another  feeling  took  involuntai 

possession  of  his  whole  m>u1.     But  would  not  the'  sun* 

timent  which  waa  about  tt)  swallow  up  or  transform 

all    othci'8,    and    which    was  at    la^t   to   bring    him 

some    happiness,  also  destroy  the  p<'af:e  so  carefuilv 

preserved  in  hin;  heart  by  iudiAcreuou  since   he  left 

ILondon?     He  seemed  at  first,  to  have  dreaded  such 

[a  residt  himself;  for,  in  ono  of  the  earliest   lett 

addressed  to  the  penion  beloved  (letters  which  fulli 

L'Unveil  bis  beautiful  soul,  an<)  where  one  would  vninli 

sk  an  indeliente  or  sensual  expresfiion),  be  ti^lls  her^ 

i^*tbat  be  had  resolved,  on  system,  to  avoid  n 

{passion,"  but  tliat  she  ha<l  put  to  flight  all  his  resoU 

tions,  that  he  is  wholly  hers,  and  will  become  all  she ' 

wiMliOii,  happy  [Hirliajw  in   her  love,  but  never  mo«^ 

at  |teaoe, — "i»a  ttxmguiUo  mai  piit." 
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And  ho  eiitia  the  letter  with  a  verae  quoted  from 

■"Ouarini'e  '  Pastor  Fido.'* 

His  heart   assureiily    wan  salifified,  hut    precisely 

because  he    truly    loved,    and    felt  himself  beloved ; 

therefore  did  he  also  suffer  fi-om  the  impossibility 
Hbf  reconciling  the  exigeneies  of  his  heart  with  cir- 
^kumxtiinces.  lu  one  of  these  beautiful  letlcnt,  »o  full 
Ht>f  simplicity  and  refinement,  he  tells  her  : — 
^P  "  W  hat  we  shall  Iuitc  to  suffer  is  of  conimou 
BDocun-ence,  and  we  mu^  bear  it  like  many  others, 
^ibr  tnie  love  is  never  happy  ;  but  wo  two  wliall  suffer 

still  more  because  we  are  placed  in  iio  ordinary  cir- 
Bbunifltaucc-s." 

^^  His  real  sentimental  of  soul  are  likewise  displayed 
^Bn  tJmt  beautiful  satirical  poem,  '  Don  Juuu,'  in  the 
Hithird  canto  of  which  he  exclaims :- — 

^^  Nevertheless,  when  he  had  leh  Venice,  which  be- 
came altogether  dioUiHtcfLil  to  him,  and  gone  to  live 
at  Ravenna,  hin  heart  grew  calmer.    To  Murray  he 

^—writes  :— 

^K  "  You  inquire  after  my  health  and  itpirUs  in  large 
tetters;  my  health  cau't  be  very  bad,  for  I  cured 
myself  of  a  sharp  tertian  ague  in  three  weeks,  with 
c(»ld  water,  which  had  held  uiy  Mtoutost  gnndoher  for 
oiiths,  uotwitlistanding  all  the  Ijark  of  tlie  apothe- 
■,i — a   circnmstaiK^    which    surprised    I)"Aglietti, 

"  Gh«  ^OVA  R  W,  cor  mio,  1*  •xwr  ainftlo  ? 
CUe  ^va  a  (OS  1'  mtr  m  cam  Auiiui(«  7 
S(i  til,  cniilo  Dcitino,  di-  dtvidi 
Cio  die  Huior  iii<  kirln^t  I " 


"Oh  I^ovnl  what  in  it  in  this  wotld  ofminr 

niiich  mains  it  btal  to  b«  \<ivvx\  ?    Ah,  why 
Willi  cyprukS  brniicli™  ^aal  iliuu  wreathed  thy  lx>wcr». 

And  niiulc  thy  hvA  inlvrprtltt  n  »igiiV" 
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wlio  said  it  was  a  proof  of  gi'eiil  Ktamiiin,  [larticulBrly 
in  Hti  vpidomic  »  ueHMOu.'  I  did  it  out  of  dislike  tu  tlio 
taste  of  bark  (wliich  I  can't  lieur),  and  siiccoeded, 
contrary  to  the  proplieciee  of  ever_vl>ody,'by  niuiply 
taking  □oUiing  at  all.  As  to  spii-itti,  tJicy  are  un- 
oquaJ,  now  Iiigh,  now  low, — like  other  people's,  I 
suppose,  and  depending  upon  circiinislances." 

Having    grown    intimat«    with    the    Count    and 

CooiileGs  G ,  he  was  requested  by  tlie  former 

to  accompany  his  young  wife  into  socioty.  to  the 
play,  everywhere  in  short;  soon  Lord  llyron  took 
up  his  abode  in  their  pahtoe,  and  the  repose  of  heurt 
and  mind  lie  thus  attained  wat!  so  great,  that  no  n»d- 
DflflB  seemed  able  to  come  near  Itirn,  as  long  as  this 
tranquil,  reguloi',  pleasing  Bort  of  txiHtuncu  lasteil, 
and  it  seemed  destined  to  endure  for  ever. 

But  nothing  is  permanent  here  below,  and  e«pe- 
ciiUly  happiness,  be  its  source  regular  or  irregular; 
sncli  i»  tho  mysterious  eternal  law  uf  this  eartlily 
life,  doubtlees  one  of  probation.  To  this  [K-riod  of 
tranquillity,  succeeded  one  of  uneasiness  and  grief, 
which  ended  by  awakening  a  Utile  melancholy.  Lot  us 
examine  the  causes  of  it  in  his  position  nt  that  tiniu. 

The  object  of  fjord  IJyron'e  love  hn<l  obtained  from 
His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  VII.,  at  the  solicitation  of 
her  parents,  permission  to  leave  her  husband's  hoiwe, 
and  return  home  to  her  Inmily.  Consequently  Ae 
lad  lefl  in  the  month  of  July,  and  was  leading  n 
retired  Hfe  in  a  countrj--hou«e  Iwlonging  to  her 
parents.  Thus  Lord  Byron,  who  had  been  tv> 
customed  to  feel  happy  iu  her  society,  waa  now 
reduced  to  solitude  in  the  same  place  hei'  presenoe 
had  gladdened.      In   order  not   to  compromise  her 
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in  her  delicate  position,  be  was  obliged  even  to  deny 
himself  the  gratification  of  calling  upon  her  iu  tha 
country.  Itjtvcuua,  which  is  alwayia  u  sad  kind 
of  abode,  becomes  in  autumn  quite  a  desert,  liable 
to  fever.  Everybody  had  gone  into  the  country. 
Even  if  tftjitc  liad  not  iucltued  Lord  Byron  to  he 
alone,  neceissity  would  liiLve  comjietled  it ;  for  there 
was  no  longer  a  Biuglo  being  with  whom  he  could 
exchange  a  word  or  a  thought.  Equinoctial  gales 
again  swept  the  sea ;  iuid  tlnis  the  whole^tome  excr- 
tiea  of  liwinitiiing,  so  iitielul  in  n.'»ituring  e4[uilibrium 
to  the  faculties  and  calming  the  mind,  was  for- 
bidden. If  at  least  he  could  have  roamed  on  horse- 
back through  the  forest  of  pines!  But  no;  the 
autumn  rains,  even  iu  this  lovely  climate,  last  for 
weeks.  In  tha  absolute  Bolitude  of  a  town  like 
Ravenna,  imprisoned,  so  to  say,  within  hin  own  apart- 
ment, how  could  he  avoid  f«ome  emotions  of  sadness  ? 
He  was  thus  astuiitcd ;  and,  as  it  always  hup]>i^tied 
where  he  himself  was  concerned,  he  mistook  its  causes. 
Eugrosbcd  by  an  affection  that  was  amply  returned, 
feeling  sti-ong  against  the  injustice  of  man  and  the 
hardsiiips  of  liitu,  having  become  well  nigh  inaccessi- 
ble to  c/mui,  he  was  astonished  at  the  sadnc^  that 
always  seemed  to  return  iu  autumn,  and  imagined 
that  it  might  be  Jrom  some  hereditary  malady  in* 
hcrent  to  his  tempL-mment. 
'^'This  season  kille  mo  with  sadness,"  he  wrote  to 

Madame  Q •,  on  tiie  28th  of  September;  "when 

I  have  my  nioutal  uiiitady,  it  is  well  for  othcrv  ibat  I 
keep  away.  I  thank  thee,  from  my  heart,  for  the 
roses.  Love  me !  My  ^oul  is  like  the  luivcs  tliat 
&1I  in  autuimi,  all  yellow." 
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And  then,  as  if  he  almost  reproached  himself  with 
being  sad  witliout  iwime  c»UHt;  exittling  in  tlu>  heart, 

and,  above  all,  not  wishiug  to  ]>ain  MudKiii»  G ^ 

he  wound  n[)  with  a  jolti-*,  saying ; — **  Here  h  a 
cantator;"  a  coiivcutional  word  rccnlh'ng  wime  buf- 
fooneries in  s  play,  and  which  8igDi6ed : — *'  Herv  ie 
U  fine  senteniMj!" 

Certainly,  the  autumnal  wasou,  sad  and  rainy  m 
it  in,  mnat  liavo  had  great  inHuonoe  over  him.  Could 
it  be  othorwise  with  an  orpmization  Hku  his?  FrcMU 
this  point  of  view,  his  melanclioly,  like  hia  tumpeni* 
meut,  might  be  considered  hh  hereditary.  But  would 
it  have  been  developed  without  the  aid  of  other 
caiufca? 

Let  ut)  olwervo  the  date  of  the  letter,  wherein  he 
blames   the  season,  and  the  dates  of  tliut^e  received, 
from  Iioiidoii,  or  thoHo  he  addressed  thither.     Tlic  CO- 1 
incidence  between  them  will  show  clearly  that  when  i 
he  called  himself  muhuicholy,  and  accnaxl  the  wasoD, 
it    msjun-od    precisely    uii    the  (hiy    when    he    was 
most  wearied  and  overwhelmed  by  a  host  of  other  i 
disagreeable  things.     For  instance,  Murray,  whose 
answers  on  several  points  he  had  t>eeii  impatifntlv 
expecting,  was   seized   with   a   new   fit    of  silentx. 
"There  you  are  at  your  tricks,"* 

And  thcu,  when  the  silence  was  broken,  the  letters 

almost   always    brought    him  disagi-eeable   accounts. 

Wishing  to  disgust  him  with  Italy,  they  sent  him 

Y      volumes  full  of  unjust,  stupid  attacks  on   Italy  ami 

the  Italians  whom  he  liked. 

"These  fools,"  exeluimcd  he,  "will    force   mo   tn 
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rite  »  lKX)k  inyralf  on  Ilaly,  to  tell  them  broadly 
'he^  have  lied." 

Nothing  was  more  diRagreeable,  and  ev«ii  hurtful 
to  him,  at  this  time,  tViau  the  I'eport  oHiih  return  to 
Kn^Innd ;  aud  they  wrote  hira  word  that  his  preeonce 
in  London  was  aKKerted  on  all  sides,  that  many  per- 
eous  declared  that  they  had  seen  liim,  and  that  Lady 

0.  L had  l)een  to  <-«ll  at  hi8  houao  fully   per- 

iiaded  that  he  was  there.* 
"  Pray  do  not  let  the  pajwrs  paragraph  me  hack 
England.     They  uiay  say  wiiat  thuy  please,  any 
ithsome  abuse  bnt  that.     Contradict  it." 
In  oonBequeuce  of  thin  invention,  even  hia  news- 
ipers  were  no  lougcr  BCut  to  him ;  aud  wlieii  be 
aoke  of  the  harm  and  annoyance  thns  occasioned, 
annoyance    increased    by    Murray's   salence,  bin   dis- 
pleafiure  certainly  amounted  to  anger.     At  this  time 
liso  he  was  informed  by  letter  that  some  English 
luristM,  on    icturning  home;  had  boasted  that  they 
liW   have    been   presented    to  him  at  Venice,  but 
teotild  not. 
^P-  The  trial  of  the  unfortunate  quocn  was  just  coming 
Hbn  at  this  time,  and  tlie  whole  proceeding,  accom- 
^^[Muicd  as  it  «■»«  with  so  many  cruel,  Judt.'ccnt  cir- 
^cumstances,  revolted  him  in  the  highest  degree. 

"  No  one  here,"  said  he,  "  lielieves  a  word  of  all 
Ibe  infamous  depositions  made." 

The  article  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  which  wa« 

abominably  libellous  as  to  force  bun  out  of  the 

nience  fie  /utd  adopted  for  Aw  ruk,  was  often  present 

X)  his  thought ;  for  he  di-eadod  lest  his  editor  should 

for  the  Bake  of  lucre,  publish  '  Don  Juan '  with  his 
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name,  nnd  lest  the  Noets  and  other  cnomiee,  out  of 
revenge,  nhoiilii  pi-^fit  thereby  to  contest  hia  right 
of  fifuardiaiuihip  ovor  his  child,  as  liad  been  tho  caae 
with  ylielley, 

"Hvcolluct,  that  if  you  put  my  iiaiuo  to  '  Don  Jiian 
in  these  c;inting  d»y»,  any  luwyer  might  oppose 
gunnli.'tn-right  of  my  daughter  ip  Chancery,  on  tho 
plea  of  ite  contiiiniug  tho  parody.  Such  fire  the  perils 
of  a  foolich  jest.  I  vii\»  not  aware  of  this  »t  the  liiuu, 
but  you  will  find  it  correct,  I  holicvu ;  and  yuu  may 
l>e  Burc  that  the  NoeU  would  not  let  it  uHp.  Now, 
I  prefer  my  child  to  a  i>oem  at  any  time." 

Moreover}  amid  all  theeo  preoccupations,  Uohhouso 
wrote  him  word  that  lie  should  he  ubliged  to  go  to 
England  for  thu  Queen 'ci  trial ;  and  wo  know  how  re* 
pugnant  this  necessity  was  to  Lord  B^Ton-  His  Utile 
Allegni  hiul  juHt  fHllcn  ralher  daugurotinly  ill ;  GuuntaaB 

G ,  uotwitlislaiiding  the  soutonce  prouuuuced  by 

lliH  lioline^,  continued  to  be  tormented  by  her  huit- 
biuid,  who  refu«icd  to  accept  the  deeitiion  of  Borne, 
because  he  did  not  wi^h  for  a  separation.  The  Papal 
Government,  putslied  on  by  the  Austrian  police,  huil  lie* 
course  to  a  tliutisand  Hmali  vexatiouit  mfiasures,  to  make 
Lord  IJyi-on  (juil.  linvenim,  where  lie  had  given  oiVe 
by  becoming  too  (wpulaj*  witli  the  liberal  party. 

Lastly,  we  may  further  add  tliat,  even  iu 
days,  hu  vina  RuBering  from  eonio  jaaloue  euscepti- 
biiily,  though  knowing  well  how  lio  was  beloved. 
For  in  the  leU(.'r,  dateil  28tli  of  Scptomliur,  where  be 
ttayK,  "  his  K)ul  la  sick,"  be  aXm  complains  of  M:idame 
G 's  having  pawscd  bouie  boiim  ut  l{jivenn»  with- 
out kttimj  liim  knotc,  and  of  her  huGUUf  thoiufht  ^  tt> 
loiUj'rom  him  certain  fUej>s  taken. 
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This  autiimu  was  foIIoweJ  by  a  winter  still  more 
diwigreo^bly  exceptional  than  tho  pref-eiiing  one. 
The  most  iiiclemeat  weiitlier  pruvailcil  Juniig  the 
month  of  January,  and  generally  throughout  the 
winter. 

"  Bail  wcatlier,  this  4tli  of  January,"  he  wintes  in 
Memoranda,  "  as  bud  as  in  London  itself." 

The  sirocco,  a  wiud  that  deprtwsua  even  people 
without  nerves,  was  blowing  and  melting  the  ice. 
The  streets  and  roads  were  transformed  into  jjools  of 
half-congeided  mud.  He  ^vas  somewhat  '^  out  of  spirits." 
But  still  he  liO[)ed  : — 
^  **  If  the  roads  and  weather  allow,  I  shall  go  out  OD 
VqMIK)^^'^  to-morrow.  It  is  high  time;  already  we 
faare  had  a  week  of  this  work  :  snow  and  sirocco 
one  day,  ice  and  snow  the  other.  A  sad  climate 
for  Italy ;    hut  these  two  wiuters  have  been  extra- 

Ediiiary." 
The  next  day,  Ke  got  up  "dull  and  drooping."  The 
eather  hud  nut  changed.  Lord  Byron  absolutely 
quired  to  breathe  a  little  fi-esh  air  every  day,  to 
take  exercise  on  horseback.  Llis  liealth  was  excel- 
lent, but  ou  these  two  conditions;  otherwise,  it  failed. 
His  temper  clouded  over,  without  air  and  exercise. 
^During  the  wretched  daj-s  he  wan  obliged  t«  remain 
It  home,  he  bad  not  even  the  diversioQ  letters  and 
lewspapers  might  have  afforded,  eince  no  post  came 
His  solo  amusement  con-sisted  in  stirring  the 
ire,  and  playing  wilb  Lion,  Ids  uiastifl",  or  with  his 
little  menagerie.  So  much  did  he  suffer  from  it 
all,  that  his  kind  heart  bestowed  pity  even  on  his 
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ride  as  soon  aa  wcatlier  nerves ;  (leiMswl  mtlg-py  rfill. 
An  Italian  wiiitur  in  a  satl  tiling,  but  all  the  uttier 
Honsoiis  arc  cliarming." 

On  tbo  7tli  of  Jannary,  he  ndtls  : — 

"Still  mill,  mist,  snow,  drizzle,  an>I  nit  the  incn 
ctilahio  combinations  of  a  climate  whure  licut   iiiul 
wid  siniggio  for  mastery." 

If  the  weather  clean-d  np  one  day,  it  was  only 
to  l>co>mo  wore  inclement  the  next 

On  tl>e  I2tli  he  wrote  in  his  journal : — 

*'Thu  u'dithur  Htill  rio  hnmid  nud  iniimicticnble,  that 
London,  in  its  most  oppre^dvo  fog¥>,  wore  a  tiuiumvr 
liower  to  tliiH  mist  and  fiiroceo,  wliich  haa  now  lasted 
(but  with  one  day's  intwval),  chequered  with  snow 
or  hefl\'y  rain  only,  since  the  30th  of  December,  1820. 
It  \»  so  far  lucky  that  I  h.ive  a  literary  turn ;  but  it 
is  very  tiresome  not  to  be  able  to  stir  out^  iu  comfort, 
on  any  horse  but  l*egasii!<,  for  s«>  many  days.  The 
roads  are  even  worse  than  tlic  weather,  by  the  long 
splashing,  and  the  heavy  soil,  and  the  inundations." 

And  on  the  19th:— 

"Winter's  wind  somewhat  more  unkind  than  in- 
gratitude itself,  though  Shakespeare  says  otherwise. 
.  .  .  .  Itathor  low  in  spirits — certainly  bippish 
— lii'or  (onchtd — will  take  a  dose  of  salts." 

There  was,  however,  too  niireh  elasticity  of  eplritu 
in  him,  mul  his  melancholy  was  not  sufficiontly  deep 
for  it  to  last.  His  evening  visit  to  C.'ountcai  G — — 
at  eight  o'clock  (tiie  day's  event  consoling  for  all 
else),  a  few  simple  airs  played  hy  her  on  tJie  piano, 
some  slight  diversion,  such  as  a  ray  of  sunshine 
between  two  showers,  or  a  stai-  in  the  heavens 
raising  lioptw    of   a   brighter    laorruw,  sutlicod 
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clear  up  hi«  horizon.  What  ahvays  raieed  his  apiritw 
was  the  pi-os])ect  of  some  j^ood  or  great  and  gcnorotis 
action  to  perform,  such,  in  those  days,  as  contributing 
to  tlio  deliverance  of  a  nation.  Then,  not  onlv  did 
the  cirocco  and  falling  rain  ceaeo  to  act  on  hie  nerves, 
as  Ills  liiniHelf  acknowledged,  but  liis  genius  would 
start  into  frcsli  life,  making  liim  match  a  pen,  and 
write  off  in  a  few  days  admirable  t>ooran,'  worthy  to 
be  the  fruit  of  long  years  of  meditation. 

We  may,  then,  believe  that  if  hla  melancholy  had 
been  left  solely  to  the  physical  and  moral  influences 
surrounding  liim  at  this  time,  it  would  never  have 
become  much  developed,  or  at  least  would  have 
Hoon  paneed  away,  like  morning  mistit  that  rise  in 
the  east  to  be  quickly  dissipated  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun. 

But  juat  as  these  slight  vaj^ours  may  form  into  a 
cloud,  if  winds  arise  in  another  part  of  the  sky, 
bringing  fresh  moisture  to  them,  so  a  slight  and 
fugitive  sadness  in  him  might  be  dee|}OiMHl  and  pro- 
longed through  circunisfjinces.  And  this  was  exactly 
what  h!ip{)eried  iu  the  year  of  which  we  sjieak,  for  it 
as  full  of  disappointments  and  grief  for  liim.  To 
tirrive  at  this  ])ersiiasioii,  it  is  sutticient  to  remark 
the  coincidence  of  dates.  For  example,  wo  6nd  iti 
^bis  Memoranda,  under  tlie  date  of  LSth  of  January, 
1821  :— 

"  At  eight  proposed  to  go  out.  Leg:a  came  in  with 
n  letter  abiuit  a  bill  un/jaid  at  Venice,  which  I  thought 
paid  months  ag»>.  I  flew  into  a  jwiroxywn  of  r.ige, 
wbicli  almost  made  me  faint.  1  have  not  been  well 
ever  since.     I  deserve  it  for  being  such  a  fool — but 

*  It  vi:i»  thi'ii  thnn  *  SnrdiiiitiKiltii'  taam  U>  ll)[bl. 
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it  tean  provoking- — a  evt  of  sooundrels !     It  is,  how- 
over,  lirit  five-and-twenty  pomnb*." 

Then,  again,  on  tlie  19tli  wo  find: — 

"Rode.  Winters  wind  Boniowlint  more  nnkind 
than  ingratitude  itself,  tliough  Hhaku8|)eare  miM 
otlieiTviKo.  At  IciiHt  I  am  80  nmch  more  accustomed 
to  meet  with  ingnititude  than  the  north  wind,  that  1 
thonght  the  tatter  the  sharper  of  the  two.  1  bad  met 
with  both  iu  the  couriie  of  twonty-foiir  hoiu^,  so  ooiild 
judge." 

And  on  the  Hune  day  he  wrote  to  Murray  a  letter, 
iu  which,  af^er  mentioning  a  host  of  vexations  and 
worries,  he  ends  by  enying : — 

"I  am  in  bad  Iitmiour — Borao  obetructionB  in  buii* 
noss  with  those  plagaing  trustees,  who  objitct  to  an 
advanlageoiiA  loan,  which  I  wan  to  foriiix))  to  »  noliliv 

inan  (Lord  B )  on  mortgage,  becAose  his  property 

is  in  Ireliiiid,  have  shown  me  how  a  man  is  treated  in 
hiK  abaonce." 

Ik-tween  the  ]  9tl)  and  the  22nd,  his  physical  and 
moral  indispoHitJnn  neemed  to  last;  for  he  makee 
refleetione  in  his  Memoranda,  ufwn  melancholy 
liilinusf  [jeople,  and  siys  that  be  has  not  even  sufficient 
enef^fv  to  go  on  with  hiti  trjigedy  of  '  Hard)inapn]uii,* 
and  that  he  bns  ceased  composing  for  the  last  fev 
days.  Now,  it  was  precieely  the  20th  that  he  was 
more  than  ever  annoyed  by  the  olwtinapy  of  the 
Ijondon  Theatre  managers,  for,  despite  his  dutormtua* 
tion  and  his  clear  right,  \m  protestations  and  entrea- 
ties, tlicy  were  resolved,  said  the  newsjtapers  tliat 
came  to  liand,  on  having  '  Maiino  Faliero  *  acted. 
He  had  already  «Titten  to  Murray  : — 

"  I  must  really  and  seriouidy  request  that  yon  will 
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beg  of  McsHrx.  HHirm  or  Rllistoii  to  let  tite  Doge 
alone:  it  is  not  nn  acting  ploy;  it  will  uot  servo 
their  jiiirnaw;  it  will  destroy  yours  (the  sale);  and 
it  will  distress  me.  It  is  not  courfeouB,  it  in  hardly 
even  gentlemanly,  to  persist  in  this  appropriatioa  of 
a  nian's  writinj^s  to  their  monntclaiiks." 

He  wrote  tinis,  on  the  IJltli ;  but  on  the  20th  his 
ft^ni  had  lucreHHed  tn  such  a  pitch  that  he  aim  ad- 
dressed the  Lord  Chamberlaiu,  raiucstiug  him  to 
forbid  this  representation.  Indeed,  eo  great  was  his 
annoyance,  tlrnt  he  wrote  to  Murray  twice  in  the 
same  day . — 

\    "  I  wish  you  wuuld  Bjioak  to  Lord  Hoiland,  and  to 
all  my  friends  and  youi's,  to  interest  themselves  in 
Tcveutiiig'  tiiis  wirsed  attempt  at  representation. 
"  Uod  help  me !  at  this  distance,  1  am  treated  like 
a  corpse  or  a  fool  by  the  few  people  that  1  thought 
I  could  rely  upon ;  and  I  was  a  fool  to  think  any 
tier  of  them  than  of  the  rest  of  mankind." 
On  the  21st  his  melancholy  does  not  appear  to 
have  worn  off.     This  is  io  be  attributed  to  the  addi- 
tions to  all  the  causes  of  t]ie  previuus  day  ;  and  to  tho 
news  of  the  illness  of  Moore,  whom  he  loved  so  much, 
re  came,  in  addition,  tlie  following  event  which 
e  give  in  his  own  words  : — 
**  To-morrow  is  my  birthday — that  is  to  say,  at 
elve  o'  the  clock,  midnight — i.e.,  in  twelve  minuter, 
shall  have  eomplcled  thirty -three  years  of  age!!! 
lUd  I  go  to  my  bed  with  a  heaviness   of  heart  at 
aving  lived  so  long,  and  to  so  little  purpose." 
Let  me  he  allowed  licrc  to  make  some  comment  on 
le  beauty  of  the  sentiment  causing  this  sadness;  for 
irtainly  ho  waa  not  actuated  by  a  common  sensual. 
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selfish,  regret  at  yoiith  'k'partinff.  Beauty,  yontli. 
love,  fortune,  atid  celebrity,  all  wnili^d  on  Iiim  tlien ; 
he  poBeep«cii  cvciy  one  ol'  tlicm  to  a  dc^^ree  capable 
of  Srttiaiying  any  vanity,  or  any  pride,  but  tliey  were 
inadcqaatc,  for  a  modesty  so  rare  and  so  admirable 
riH  bis  !  Hi«  regrets  certainly  did  not  apply  to 
youth  ;  he  waa  only  thirty-tliruc  years  of  age !  Nor 
yet  to  beauty,  for  he  pOTsessed  it  in  the  highest  degree : 
nor  to  fame,  that  hail  only  too  much  been  bis ;  nor  tn 
love,  for  he  was  the  nl>je<rt  of  real  idolatry ; '  nor 
to  any  actions  Uiat  called  for  rejKjntance.  To  wliat, 
then,  did  tlicy  apply  ?  To  his  as/>iratiwis  after  greater 
things,  after  ulml  perftctiotia,  that  neither  be  nor  any 
one  else  can  arrive  at  here  below.  It  was  a  soaring 
after  the  infinite ! 

Tlic  cause,  noble  in  itself,  of  this  sadness  consisted 
then  in  a  sort  of  nostalgia  for  the  great,  the  beautiful, 
the  good.  The  simple  words  in  which  ho  expretaed 
it  enable  «b  to  well  understand  its  nature.  "  I  do  not 
regret  this  year,"  eaid  he,  "/or  what  J  hart,  done,  bui 
fur  what  I  have  not  done !  " 

I  will  not  further  multiply  proofs ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  this  year  having  been  one  of  incessant  annoy 
ancex  to  him,  not  only  cannot  we  be  surprised  that  he 
should  have  ex|}erieuced  moments  of  sadness,  but  we 
might  rather  tie  astonished  at  their  being  w>  few,  if 
we  did  not  know  that  living  above  all  for  heart,  and 
his  heart  being  tlien  satisfied,  he  found  therein  com- 
l^eumtion  for  all  the  rest. 

"Thanks  for  your  compliments  of  tlie  year.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  pleasantcr  tlwn  the  last,  I  apeak 
with  reference  to  Kngland  only,  as  far  as  regards  my- 
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the   trustees  of  Lady 

I   aOvantageoUB  loan  to 

Lord  Hiessington,  &,c., 

^tasons.     Tlicsc.  and  a 

irtaHe  a  year  of  bitter 

Luckily  tliinf2;6  wtre  a 

^  wlae  I  should  have  takea 

■fe." 

ary  events  then  taking 
iiout  Italv,  cnuned  enio- 
"  .-^tiong  a  nature  in  Lord 
I    with    sndneKK ;    hut   tliey 
'  to  developo  largely  certain 
iiswverable  towards  autumn. 
'  stroiigth    of  grief  piisnea 
-ort  of  melancholy  current 
lit  heing  the  sentiment  it- 
\>\ctoT  for  it,   making  it  gush 
f  the  wnaUest  cause.      Causes 
^slight  at  this  peri(Hl,  although  he 
'  out  of  the  superabundance  of  hta 
and  the  year  that  began  with  so 
ended  m  the  same  mauiier.  The 
Counts    Gamba  back  again  at 
lesseoing.    A 1 1  tlie  lett^Ts  Madame 
him  from  Florence  and  Pisa,  penned 
lid  the  angiiish    of  fear   lest  Lord 
as*«u«niiiat<Ml  at  Ravcnufl,  were  necea* 
it  wiih  alarm  and  affliction. 
luB  iuteretits  were   being  neglected  in 


ttutj  miall  article*  in«ke  ,iip  »  aum, 
And  h«y  ho  for  Ctlob  Quoten,  oh  I " 
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liOudoTi.  Mnrray  irritated  him  by  Lis  incxplicablo 
ne^Iij^nw,  or  worried  him  with  setidJiip:  iiX)hHh  piib- 
lic'tlious  and  provoking  reviews.  GiBbrd,  a  critic  he 
loved  and  rcverc-d,  from  whom  no  proifle,  be  eaid, 
oould  oompcnsLte  for  any  blamo,^ — GifTord,  whose 
ideas  on  the  drama  were  quite  oppot«itc  to  hiu  own, 
bad  jUHt  botm  ci^nsuring  bis  Ikcautifui  dramatic  com- 
poaitionB.*  Moreover,  Italy  having  failed  iu  her 
attempts  at  indeiiendeoce,  was  insulted  in  her  mb* 
fortune  by  that  world  which  Rinilen  only  on  siicceaSi 
and  thuM,  indii-ectly,  the  persons  loved  aud  estcomed 
by  Lord  Hyron  came  in  for  their  share  of  outrage, 
And  all  these  contnidictiona,  tvhere  and  iciten  did  he 
experience  thorn?  AtRavcniui,in  a  solitude  and  imla- 
tinn  that  would  have  niadc  the  bravest  stoic  shudder, 
and  tiiut  was  pi-ejudiciul  to  him  wirhoui  his  being 
aware  of  it.  For  there  were  two  dirtinct  teiopeni' 
mcnts  in  Lord  Byron,  that  of  luu  genius  and  tliat  of 
his  humanity,  and  the  wants  of  one  were  not  always 
those  of  the  other,  llic  first,  fmm  its  nature  and 
manifestations,  required  solitude.  The  second,  croi' 
nently  eodahle,  while  yielding  to  the  tA-ranny  of  the 
6n(t,  or  lieariug  it  from  force  of  circuuiBtauct*.  euf-  H 
fered  nevorthelesn  wlien  solitude  l>eeame  too  com-  ™ 
plete.  It  was  not  the  society  of  the  trreat  world, 
nor  what  are  called  its  plcasnre«.  that  Lord  Byron 
required  ;  hut  a  society  of  friends  and  clever  persons 
capable  of  aflbidiiig  a  Uttio  diversion  to  his  mono- 
tonous life.  When  tins  twofold  want  did  not  meet 
with  reasonable  satisfiiction,  a  certain  degree  of 
melancholy  necessarily  developed  itself.  *'  When  h« 
teaa  not  throicn  into  some  unbearable  aort  of  wlitude, 
'  See  Uuer  43S. 
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like  that  m  ftktch  he  found  himself  at  Raivtma,"  mvn 

Mailame-G .  '*Am   r/wvi   hummtr  and  jfaietff  onbf 

varml   teheti  leflera  fnnn  Entfland  eam^  to   move  and 
agitatt  A«n,  or  when  he  xuffered  morally. 
t"  /  fnwtf,  Aouwuw,  add  thai  all  senntive  agcntft,  all 

'atmosffherieal  intpresMmis,  acted  oil  him  morg  than  tm 

^otfters,   and   it   wight  almwrt  fie  naid  that  htn  xiy  tain 
tirrored  in  his  notd,  the  lattrr  often  taking  its  colour 

from  tiie  former;  and  if  bif  (hat  is  wulerstond  the 
hereditarif  malndg  yjtokai  of  hij  otlterf  and  /limsflf, 
then  they  are  right,  for  he  had  truly  inhtrited  a  mnut 
impressionable  tempei-ament.'" 

^■1  Moreover,  the  aliBolute,  inexorable  Holitiide  caused 
by  the  nheoncc  of  ail  his  friends  from  Ravenna, 
ra»  still  further  aujrtnontcd    by    the  oociirrenoo  of 

tjnttirmitteui  mnrehv  fevers,  which  cvervbotlv  endea- 
roara  to  avoid  by  flying  from  Havcnna  at  the 
etose  of  Bummer,  uud  to  which  he  fell  a  prey. 
This  fever,  that  }»cizetl  hold  of  him,  and  even  pre- 
vented his  departure,  uiiglit  alone  have  snftice<l  to 
render  him  melancholy,  tor  nothiug  more  innlinen 
sadnesB.  But  eo  intimate  was  his  persuasion 
that  when  sadncna  docs  not  pnxN^cd  from  the  heart  it 

'?iaa  no  cause  for  existence,  and  »o  littlo  was  he  ocen- 
pied  with  self,  that  he  would  not  allow  there  could  be 
sufficient  cause  for  melancholy  in  all  the  suB'eringH 
wcigliing  npou  him.    '." 

'•  i  ride.  I  am  not  intemperate  in  eatinp  or  drink- 

' jng,  and  my  genera)  health  ir  as  nximl,  except  ii  shght 
ague,  which  rattier  does  good  timn  not„  It  muAt  be 
oonititiitioiial ;  for  I  know  nothing  more  than  luual 

ti  me  to  that  degroo."* 
■  Moorr.  TMttt  4Tt. 
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But  BO  little  vfOB  it  the  neoesaarj  product  of  his 
tempevamcnt  iilone,  so  miicli,  on  the  rontrary,  did  it ' 
regiilt  from  a  boet  of  cau&ea  accidentally  united,  that 
ho  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Pisa,  where  most  of  the 
causes  either  oenaed  or  were  neuKralised,  than  his 
mind  recovered  its  serenity,  and  he  could  write  to  H 
Moore : —  " 

"At  present,  owing  to  the  climate  (I  can  walk 
down  into  my  j»arden  and  phick  my  own  orangea, 
indulg'ing  in  this  meridian  luxury  of  proprietoiship) 
my  spirits  are  much  letter." 

WlierievL-r,  then,  his  In-art  waa  happy  in  the  linppi-      ■ 
stem  of  thorn  he  loved,  wherever  he  found  an  intel- 1 
lectual  society  to  animate  the  mind,  diverting  and 
amusing  him  without  iiii|K)8ing'  the  chains  of  etitjiu'tte,  ^ 
we  vainly   souk    the   faiutest  tnico  of  melancholy.  " 
But  two  great  griefe  Boon   befell   Itim  at  Pisa,  for 
sorrow  never  made  long  trucea  with  Byron.    Tnrly 
might  we  aay  tliat  fate  ceased  not  from  making  tiim 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  his  great  superiority,  by  alt 
the  sufferings  ho  endured.     Soon  after  hJa  arrival  at 
ipien,  hi«  little  daughter  All«^!:ra.  whom  he  was  having 
educated  at  a  convent  in  Romagna,  flied  of  fever;  ■ 
and  shortly  afterwards  Shelley  waa  ilmwned  !     Alwut  ^ 
the  Kime  time  the  publication  of  '  ('ain,'  tlien  going 
on,  raised  a  perfect  storm,   furnishing  hia  enemiw 
with  pretexts  for  attacking  and  Hlandering  him  more 
than  ever.     Thoy  did  it  in  a  mnimer  ho  violent  niid 
nnjust,  bringing  in  likewise  his  publisher    Murray, 
that  Lord  Byrcn  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
send  a  challenge  to  the  poet  laureate,  the  most  po^ 
fidious  amongst  tbetii.     At  this  same  period.  (Fnnt, 
who  had  lost  all  means  of  existence  by  llie  duath  of  I 
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Shelley,  forued  liimaelf  on  Lord  Byruii  in  micli  a 
(lisagreealile  way  aa  to  become  the  plague  of  his  lift--. 
JLastly,  in  consequence  of  a  quairel  that  arose  Iwtween 
Serjf^rtnt  Masi  anil  Lord  Byrou's  riding  couipanioiin, 
au  arbitrary  mtasure  was  taken,  which  again  com- 
pelled his  friends — the  ComitR  Gamba — to  leave  Pisa 
for  Genoa;  and  lie,  thongh  tree  to  remain,  reoolved 
on  sharing  thoir  fate  and  quitting  Pisa  likewise.  For 
the  Government,  though  subservient  to  Austrian  rule, 
did  not  dare  to  apply  the  Kamo  unjunt  decree  to  an 
English  subject  of  such  high  rank.  Nevertheleas,  if 
we  except  the  denth  of  his  little  girl,  which  wuLsed 
liim  profound  sorrow — although  be  bore  it  with  all 
the  fortitude  belonging  to  his  great  soul — and  the 
death  of  Shelley,  which  also  afflicted  him  greatly, 
none  of  the  other  annoyanftis  had  power  to  grieve 
,  itim  or  to  cr«iito  melancholy. 

■  It  seems  to  me,"  he  wrote  1o  Murray,  *'  that  wliat 
nth  my  own  coimtry  and  other  lands,  there  has  been 
'Aff/  trahv  etiowih   for   some  time."     This  manner  of 
annomicing  6o  many  disagreeables,  shows  what  self- 
possession  he  had  arrived  ut,  and  how  Ito  viewed  all 
things  calraly  and  sagely,  as  Disraeli  portrays  him 
^Uvith  truth  in  '  Venetia,'  when  he  makes  him  say : — 
^■f  *  As  long  as  the  teorH  leaves  us  quiet,  and  does  not  burn 
^pw  aliix.  we  ought  to  be  pUased.     I  have  ffrown  ctdlotu 
^Bo  all  thetf  say,'  observed  Herbert.     '  And   I  also,^ 
replied  Lf>rd  Cadnrcis."    Cadurcis  and  Herbert  both 
represent   Lord    Byi-on ;    for    Disraeli,    like    Moore, 
having  felt  that  Lord  Byi-on  had  enough  in  him  to 
furnish  several  individualities,  all  equally  powerful, 
thought  it  necessary  to  c;i!l  in  the  aid  of  this  double 
jieiTVuifieatiuii,  in  order  to  piiiut  hb<  nature  in  all  it» 
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richness,  witli  the  ulianj^ii  to  be  wrought  by  time  aud 
eventti. 

If  the  war  w^TQci  agitiiitit  Lord  Byron  by  our)*, 
bigotry,  and  wickediiees,  had  had  powor  to  create 
emotion  during  youth,  and  even  later,  tiie  gentle^ 
wise  philoMOphy  ho  afterwai-ds  acquinKl  in  tlie  scliool 
of  adversity,  mt  elevated  his  mind,  that  he  cuiild  no 
longer  Buffer,  except  from  wounds  of  lieart>  provided 
hifi  couMiieuce  were  at  rest.  When  the  stupid  perae- 
cution  raiKod  against  him  on  tlie  appenranne  of 
*  Cain '  took  plat^u,  be  wrote  to  Murray  trom  Pisi,  oq 
the  8tli  of  February  :— 

It. ."AU  the  row  aboat  me  has  no  otherwise  affected 
me  than  by  the  attack  upon  ^-ourself,  wliich  is  un- 
generous in  Church  and  State.  ...  I  can  only 
say,  '  Me,  me ;  en  adeura  qui  feci ; ' — that  any  pro- 
ceedings directed  against  you,  I  beg  may  be  trantj- 
ferred  to  me,  who  am  willing,  and  fu^ht,  to  endnre 
them  all." 

And  then  he  enda  his  letter,  saying,  •'  1  write  Ut 
you  about  all  tJiiet  row  of  bad  pagisiona  and  absurd- 
ities, with  the  fuinmer  moon  (for  here  our  winter  i» 
clearer  thaji  your  dog-days),  iigbtJOf;  tlve  winding 
Arno,  with  oil  her  buildings  and  bridges, — bo  quiet 
and  still ! —  What  tiothint/s  are  \m  before  th*  Uaat  0/ 
t/ieee  niarn!" 

Soon  after,  and  while  still  suffering  undpr  the  same 
persecution  from  bin  enemies  and  weak  foolg,  he 
wrote  to  Moore,  from  Montenero,  recalling  in  his 
UHual  vein  of  pleasantry,  thoir  mutual  adventure* 
in  fashionable  i^ondon  life,  and  saying,  tbat  bo 
ubould  have  done  better  while  listening  (o  Moore 
U4   hq,  .(vu^d    his    hui-j}  ,tuid   sang,   to   Autu   tAram 
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kitmulf  otU  of  i/u!  window,  ere  uuuTj/'mtf  a  Miss  Mif- 
bmi. 

*'  I  ispeak  merely  ut'  my  nitirriaji^,  and  its  uonee- 
Iqueuces,  distresses,  and  caliimiiie*;  for  I  Iiavo  been 
mucli  morn  happy,  on  tlie  wliole,  since,  tlian  1  ever 
could  have  been  with  her." 

Aud  )>(>me    time   alter,  coDversiug  witli«>AI;(datne 
•,  cxaminiiif^  uud  aitalvHiiig  all  he  miglit  havs 
done  88  an  orator  aud  a  pohliciau,  if  ho  had  re- 

Iniaiiied  in  England,  lie  added  : — 
"That  tlieu  hu  wtmid  not  have  kuywn  hnr,  and 
that  no  other  advantages  could  have  given  him  the 
luippiue»i<  which  he  found  in  I'eal  affection." 
^  This  conversation,  interrupted  hy  the  unexpected 
wrival  of  Mr.  Jlohhouee,  and  whicii,  but  for  the  inex- 
liliaible  t^aduc^i  uriJtirig  IVum   prew:iitiuiuiiti<.  would 
bave  made  earth  a  paradise  fur  the  person  to  whom 
it  wan  addix-Bsed.  took  place  at  Pisa,  in  Lord  liyron's 
garden,  a  i'cw  days  before  his  departure  ibr  Genoa. 
At  Genoa,  he  cotitinaed    to    lead  the  8nme  retired, 
studiouij,  £iuiple   kind  of  life  ;    aud,  allbougli   tlie 
winter  was  this  year  again  extremely  rigorous,  and 
although  his  healtli  had   been  slightly  afTected  since 
Hthe  day  of  Bhelley'ti  funeral,  aud  his  stay  at  Genoa 
Bmade    uupleaKant    hy    the    ounui    pi-oceediug    from 
^Hr.  Hunt's  presence  there,'   i^ill  he  had  no  fit  of 
what  can  be  called  melaiicholy,  until  he  decided  on 
leaving    for   Gitece.      Tht-n     the    sadness    that    he 
,WOuld  tiiixi  have  concealed,  iiut  could  not,  which  he 
fLil  in  ihe  parting  hour,  acknowlcdg(»d  while 
!  liill  of  Albano,  and  which  often  brought 
98  on  hoard  the  Te«»ul — this  eaducesbad 

•  See  hi*  •  life  a«  Oeutw." 
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its  Ronrce  in  the  deepest  Rentimcnta  of  his  heart.  Id 
Gn*c«»,  wo  know,  by  the  ununimoiw  and  oonstant 
testimony  of  all  who  saw  Iiini  there,  that  tlie  rare 
fits  of  mitlnncholy  he  experienced,  all  arone  from  tlie 
same  cause.  During;  liici  eojouru  in  the  Ionian 
iKlands,  an  soon  »«  letten*  from  Italy  lind  calmed  hin 
tineaainetw,  finding  himself  surroundL-d  by  general 
esteem,  afieotion,  and  admiration,  seeing  justice  dawn 
for  him,  and  confusion  for  his  enemies,  being  oonsoled 
also  with  the  prospect  of  a  future,  and  that,  with 
lieait  at  ease,  he  might  at  last  elied  linppincss  arxtuod 
him ;  then  ho  wan  ever  to  he  found  full  of  serenity  and 
eren  gaiety,  ordtf  intent  on  noUe  iirttiom  acliorut.  One 
day,  however,  a  great  melancholy  seized  upon  him, 
and  all  the  good  around  suddenly  api>eftred  to  vauiab. 
Whence  did  tliis  arise  ?     His  letters  tell  ns : — 

'**Poor  Byron !  "  wrote  Coimt  Oamba,  to  Iiia  sistor, 
on  the  14th  of  October,  **  he  has  been  much  coo- 
oerned  by  the  news  which  re»che<I  him  iwme  fort- 
night ago,  about  the  he:idatihe  of  hia  dear  Ada. 
Yoii  may  imagine  how  trute  were  tlie  worldnga  of 
hi«  fancy,  to  which  he  iidded  tlie  fear  of  liaviug  to 
spend  several  months  without  hearing  any  further 
tidings  of  her;  besides  tlie  suspicion  lluit  the  truth 
was  either  kept  back  from  him  or  disguised.  Hap- 
pily, another  bulletin  has  reached  him,  to  say  that 
she  is  all  right  again^ — and  one  more,  toatmoaaoa 
that  tiie  child  is  in  good  healtli,  with  the  exoepdon 
of  a  slight  pain  in  the  eyes.  Uis  melancholy  is, 
therefore,  a  little  mitigated,  tliough  it  has  not  oom- 
pletoly  disappeared." 

'Die  preoccupation,  disqnietnde,  and  aniietv,  which 
lie  expcrienwd  more  ur  letm  coutinuuualy  in  Greece, 
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and  above  nil,  at  MissoloDghi,  ancl  wlitch  T  have 
mentioned  elsewberc,  certainly  did  agitatt%  trouble, 
and  even  irritate  Iiim  sometimes  ;  but  tben  it  was  in 
sncli  a  passing  way,  on  account  of  tlie  great  empire 
lie  had  acquired  over  himself,  that  every  one  during 
his  snjourn  in  the  i8lands,aiid  often  even  at  Missolonghi, 
unauimoualy  pronounced  gaiety  to  bo  his  predtimi- 
nant  disposition.  And,  truly,  it  was  only  to  grieis 
proceeding  from  the  heart  that  he  granted  power  to 
cloud  bis  brow  with  any  kind  of  melancholy. 

After  this  long  analysis,  and  before  simimtng  up, 
it  still  remains  for  us  to  examine  a  apecies  of  melan* 
choly  that  secms  not  to  come  within  our  limits,  but 
which  occasionally  seized  upon  him  on  his  first 
waking  in  the  morning  : — 

"  I  have  been  considering  what  can  be  the  reason 
why  I  always  wake  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning, 
ami  always  in  very  bad  spirilti — I  may  >ay,  in  actaal 
despair  and  despondency,  in  all  respects — even  of 
tltat  which  plea-sed  me  over-night.  In  about  an  hour 
or  two,  this  goes  off,  and  I  compose  myself  either  to 
sleep  again,  or,  at  least,  to  quiet,  .  .  .  AVbat  is 
it  ? — liver  ?  .  .  .  I  8upi»ose  that  it  is  all  hy|)o- 
chondriasis." 

W  hat  name  shall  we  give  to  this  physiological  pheno- 
menon ?  Was  it  hypochondriasis,  as  he  imagined  ? 
That  Lord  Byron's  temperament,  m  i>enBitive  to  all 
moral  causes,  so  vulnerable  to  all  atmospherical  influ* 
euces,  bliould  likowtiui  have  contained  a  vein  of 
hypochondriasis,  is  not  only  possible,  but  likely. 
And  were  we  as  partial  as  we  wish  to  be  just,  thero 
wouhl  certainly  be  no  reason  for  denying  it.  Hypo- 
chondriacs is  an  infirmity  not  a  tault.     Lord  Byron 
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hinuicir,  wlien  inlbrmod  that  such  it  one  compUbed 
of  l>einj;  called  liypochondriacal,  replied  somewhat  to 
the  following:  effect : — '"  i  caiinot  conceive  how  a 
man  in  perfttct  good  honlth  can  feel  wounded  by 
being;  told  thnt  he  is  hvpochotidriacal,  ftiuce  his  &ce 
and  hia  conduct  refute  tlio  accusation.  Were  Uiii 
accusation  ever  to  prove  corroct,  to  what  doe»  it 
amount?  except  to  say  lliat  he  liaa  a  liver  com* 
plaint. 

"  *  I  .shall  pnlilinh  it  before  tlie  whole  world,'  said  tlte 
clever  Smclfuugua.  *  1  tdiould  prefer  telling'  my  doctor,' 
said  I.  There  in  notliinfr  di-shoiiourable  in  each  an  ill* 
netM,  which  is  more  especially  that  of  people  who  tie 
tttudiouih  Ithasbecutheillneasof  those  who  are  good, 
wise, clever,  and  even  liii;ht-lH5irted.  Uegnard,  Moli^ 
Johnson,  Gray,  Bums,  were  all  more  or  less  piven  to 
it.  Mendelsohn  an<l  liayle  were  often  «o  afflicted 
with  it,  that  ihey  were  obliged  to  liave  reooniM  to 
toy^  and  to  count  tlie  slatea  on  the  roof  of  the 
bouses  opposite,  in  order  to  distract  then-  attentioD. 
Joltnson  sKVA,  that  oftentimes  he  would  have  giv^n  s 
limb  to  raise  his  spirits." 

Hut,  neverthelea^  when  we  seek  truih  for  ilself, 
and  not  for  il^  i-csutts,  nor  to  make  it  help  out  t 
system,  we  must  go  to  the  I>ottom  of  tilings,  and  reveal 
ull  we  diwxjver.  Thus,  after  having  tjKjkcn  cf 
this  physioli^ical  pbeaoiounou,  which  he  suspects  to 
he  bypocbotidriasis.  Byrou  adds,  that  it  vame  apoa 
him,  uocomjMuued  with  great  thirst,  that  the  Iiondoa 
chcmifit,  Mauu,  had  cured  him  of  it  in  three  days,  that 
it  always  yielded  to  a  few  doses  of  salts,  and  that  ibe 
phenomenon  always  recun-ed  and  ended  at  the  satu 
hours.      It    appears,   tbcu,  to  me,  that    all    these 
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^ymptoraH  are  far  from  indicating  a  serious  and  incor- 
sblo  Imrc'ditary  malady,  which  would  uot  be  likely  *o 
have  yielded  to  doses  of  salts,  and  wliich  his  general 
good  health  would  seem  to  exchide.  1  consider 
them  nithiir  to  point,  for  their  cause,  to  hia  diet, 
which  was  quite  insufficient  for  Aim,  and  even  hurtful, 
liiady  to  affect  tlie  most  robust  kealth,  and  much  more 
that  of  a  man  wltose  orgcaii:ration  was  so  sensitive 
amt  delimit:     And,  aa  this  system  of  denying  his 

»body  what  was  necessary  for  it  increased  the  deniantU 
ef  his  mind,  which  in  its  turn  revenged  itecif  ou  the 
body,  the  result  was  that  Lord  Byron  vohmtarily 
(ailed  in  the  duties  wliich  every  man  owes  tu  hiin»e)r. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  more  just  to  rank  the  melauj 
eholy  arising  from  such  causes,  among  his  faultjt^ 
and  not  among  the  accidents  of  life,  or  his  uatural 

Eisj)0«itiou.*  ■;    '.- 

Now,  having  examined  his  melancholy  under  all 
8  phuses,  having  proved  more  what  it  was  uot  than 
what  it  was,  we  shall  sum  up  with  saying,  that  Lord 
Jyron  really  experienced,  during  his  short  life,  every 
uud  of  sadnesa.  First,  in  early  youth,  he  had  to 
encounter  disappointments,  mortilicatioDS,  disenchant- 
lents,  deep  moral  suffering  ;  then  the  constant  war- 
of  envy,  resulting  in  cruel,  unceasing  slanders; 
then,  all  the  philoso[>hi['al  sadness  arising  in  great 
minds,  the  best  endowed  and  the  noblest,  from  the 
emptiness  of  earthly  things ;  then  that  unslakcable 

» thirst  for  the  true,  the  just,  the  perfect ;  that  sort 
pf  nostalgia  which  the  noblest  souls  experience^ 
because  their  home  is  not  here,  t^ciuise  reality  dis* 
gusts  tbem,  fj'om  the  striking  contrast  it  presents  with 
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tlie  ideal  tyyte,  in  tlieir  mind,  cspocinlly  at  our  epocti, 
and  iu  our  i)rescnt  Bocial  coudiiioij,  when  men  can  witii 
difficulty  preserve  interior  calm  by  dint  of  cchd- 
pulsory  oocupationa  requiring  much  energy.  And, 
lastly,  there  waa  the  ^dnoss  inherent  to  a  pUysioail 
ten]{>ei'ament  of  such  exquiaitu  soniubility.  Yot,  uot- 
withsUmding  all  the  above,  and  lliougb  Lord  Byrou 
was  ctindt^mned  to  drain  tlie  cup  of  bittornosH  to  ito 
dregs,  wc  tliink  he  ought  not  tu  hu  classed  among 
geniuses  exclusively  B\rayed  by  the  melancholy  in 
tlioir  nature,  since  almost  all  his  sadness  sprang 
from  accident,  and  from  a  sort  of  fictitious  temjiem- 
ment  produced  by  circumstaiiocs.  TUuk  bin  mchtu- 
choly,  being  fictitioust,  remained  geocrally  mibjcct 
in  real  life  to  bts  fine  natural  temperament,  only 
gaining  the  uuutcry  when  be  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  inspiration,  and  with  pen  in  band. 

"All  i«  Ktrange,"  says  Jja,  Bruytre,  "in  the 
humour,  morals,  and  manners  of  most  men.  .  .  . 
The  wants  of  this  life,  the  situation  in  which  we 
are,  necessity's  law,  force  natitrei  ami  cause  ;fr«at 
changes  in  it.  Thus  such  men  cannot  be  defined, 
tboroughly  and  in  themselves;  too  many  external 
tilings  affect,  change,  and  overwhelm  them  ;  tliey  arc 
not  precisely  what  tliey  are,  or  rather,  what  they 
appear  to  he." 

Thus,  then,  having  a  natural  disposition  for  gaie^ 
receivtjd  from  God,  and  which  I  Hbould  cjilj  intertur, 
which  always  had  the  upper  hand  in  all  important 
actions  of  his  life,  but  which  was  only  truly  known 
by  thoao  who  approached  him  cloNety,  I  conclude 
that  gaiety  often  predominated,  and  ought  to  have 
predominated  nutcli  ntoi'c,  in  Lord  Bjk'ixin's  life. 
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But  throngh  the  fictitious  character,  which  I  will 
call  exterior,  derived  from  eiiitcation,  from  circum- 
stances of  family,  country,  and  association,  which  (ap- 
parently) modified  the  first,  and  gave  the  world 
sometimes  a  reason,  and  sometimes  a  pretext  for 
inventing  that  dark  myth  called  hy  his  name,  imd 
which  really  only  influenced  his  writings,  melancholy 
often  predominated  in  his  life.  However,  its  sway 
was  less  in  reality  than  in  the  imagination  of  those 
who  wished  to  identify  the  man  with  the  poet,  and 
to  find  the  real  Lord  Byron  in  the  heroes  of  his  early 
poems. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

LOTE    OP    TRUTH  ;    OH,    CONSCIEKOE    A   CBIEP    CHAItAO- 
TERISTIO  OP  LORD  BYBON. 

Some  of  Lord  Byron's  biographers,  unable  to  over- 
come the  difficulty  of  defining  so  complete  a  cha- 
racter, or  of  explaining,  by  ordinary  rules,  certain 
contradictions  apparent  in  his  rich  nature,  think  to 
excuse  their  own  inefficiency  and  elude  the  difficulty, 
by  saying  that  he  did  not  possess  one  of  those  striking 
points,  or  decided  inclinations,  that  constitute  a  man's 
moral  physiognomy.  They  pretend  that  his  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind,  his  passions,  inclinations,  virtues, 
iaulta,  are  so  combined  in  his  ardent,  mobile  nature, 
as  to  make  liim  in  reality  the  sport  of  chance ;  and 
that  no  inclination  or  passion  whatsoever  could  ever 
become  mistress  of  his  heart  or  mind,  so  as  to 
constitute  the  basis  of  a  character,  and  render  it  pos- 
sible to  define  it. 

Moore  himself,  for  reasons  I  have  mentioned,'  and 
which  have  been  sufficiently  spoken  of  in  another 
chapter,  contents  himself  with  saying  that  Lord 
Byron's  intellectual  and  moral  attributes  were  so 
dazzling,  contradictory,  complicated,  and  varied,  be- 
yond all  example,  that  it  may  be  truly  said  there  was 
not  one  man,  but  several  men,  in  him  : — 

"  So  various,  indeed,  and  contradictory,  were  his 
attributes,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  that  he  may 

*  See  Introduction. 
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1)6  pronounced  tA  Imve  1>een,  not  one,  but  many;  nor 
would  it  be  any  great  exagfjeratiou  of  the  truth  to 
«ay  that,  ont  of  the  mere  partition  of  tlic  propcrliea 
of  hit)  single  mind,  a  plurality  of  characters,  al)  dif- 
ferent and  all  vig^irous,  might  have  been  furnished. 
It  was  fhifl  multiform  aspect  exhibited  by  him  that 
led  the  world,  during  his  short,  wondrous  career,  to 
compare  him  with  that  medley  hoet  of  persfinages, 
atmodt  all  diifcrtng  from  each  other,  which  he  play- 
fully enumerates  in  one  of  his  jouraals." 

These  olieei'vations  of  Moore's  are  only  tme  from 
R  certain  point  of  view — the  richness  of  Lord  Byrona 
nature.  But  even  if  this  exuberance  of  Ihculties, 
united  in  one  individual,  had  not  been  ali-eady  in 
itself  a  character,  and  had  not  constituted  a  well- 
marked  ditttinct  personality,  almost  unique  in  kind, 
JUoore  would  have  been  at  variance  with  the  most 
profotmd  moralists,  who  agi-ee  that  human   nature 

t never  has  the  simplicity  of  a  geometrical  figxuxi,  and 
that,  in  reality,  characters  always  are  mixed,  compli- 
cated, composed  of  opposite  elements,  of  iuoompatihle 
pinclinations  and  pnsxioUH.  For  Moore  appears  to 
think  that  men  are  almost  always  swayed  by  one 
chief  passion,  round  which,  as  round  a  pivot,  life 
lurolls  itself,  juBt  as  we  see  in  theatriciil  pieces. 
Bat  even  if  this  Bystera  were  correct,  intimate  as  be 
waa  with  I^ord  Byron,  and  80  full  of  i)er8picacity, 
could  lit;  not  have  fonnd,  towering  above  the  rich 
profusion  of  qualitiex  in  his  friend,  one  dominant 
passion?  Yes,  he  ought  to  have  discovered  it;  but 
tbei-e  was  a  ctrtifjgle  in  Moore  between  the  love  of 
justice  and  hii>  frieudiihip  for  Lord  Hyron  on  one 
side,  ami  the  deau-e,  alas!  0/  kte-fmig  fair  wkit  a  host 
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of  pre^dioe»  arrayed  ngaiiiBt  Iiord  Byron  on  the 
otlior;  and  on  tbe  favour  of  tliese  persona  Moore 
felt  that  his  own  position,  or  rather  bis  pleasure  in 
society,  dejwnded.  The  ma*ter-pa«8ion  that  occupied 
80  great  a  place  in  Lord  Dyron's  mind,  was  hia  lovi 
of  tritOi,  tcit/i  aU  the  qualities  jlotcituf  from  it. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  all  beautiful  souls 
loTe  truth  more  or  less.  Yen ;  but  seldom  does  this 
quality  acquire  eucb  complete  development  as  ia 
Lord  Byron.  For  with  him  it  was  a  real  pamon, 
siuoQ  it  gave  the  law,  so  to  eay,  to  his  heart,  bis 
mind,  and  all  tlie  actious  of  his  life.  This  cxtrnoiv 
dinary  attraction,  coming;  in  contact  with  the  lies, 
hyjKicnHy,  baseiiOKsi,  cowardice,  and  deceitful  newt  of 
others,  often  raised  indignation  to  such  a  pitch  that 
he  could  not  help  showing  and  expressing  it.  Thus 
bis  love  of  truth  affected  bis  social  status  in  England, 
doing  him  immense  harm ;  and,  if  it  contributed  to 
bis  gi-catncsa  and  his  heroism,  so  it  likewise  added 
to  bis  sorrows. 

This  noble  quality  showed  itself  in  him,  we  may 
eay,  from  his  birth,  under  the  form  of  nncmty,  frank- 
ness, a  pioentm  for  justice,  lot/ah;/,  ddtcacj,  hotuiur,  and 
liketcise  in  fJie  sJtape  of  special  hatred  for  all  Aypocria/, 
and  for  that  shade  of  it  peculiar  to  Enijland,  caUtd 
cant. 

Amid  all  tbe  passions  and  events  of  life,  whats^ 
over  the  consequences.  Lord  Byron  always  wi-nt 
stniight  at  truth ;  as  tbe  hero  marches  up  under 
fire,  or  the  saint  to  martyrdom.  A  lie  wjis  not  only 
a  lie  to  him,  it  was  also  an  injustice,  a  cowardice,  the 
mark  of  a  corrupt  soul,  an  inconceivable  thing,  and 
not  to  be  forgiven.     A  child,  at  Aberdeen,  he 
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k«n  Ut  the  (jlay  to  sec  one  of  SbaNesiwaro's  pieces, 
wberein  an  actor,  eliowing  tbe  Bun,  says  it  is  tlio 
moon.  Ho  wiis  a  timid  child,  liut  (incapnble  tJien  of 
undei-»taiMling  Shakespeare's  meaning)  this  outrage 
on  truth  excited  him  eo  far  that  he  rose  from  his  seat 
and  eiclaiuiud ;  "  /  leil  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  it  is  tk« 
sun."  With  i-egard  to  lying,  he  remained  his  whole 
life  the  child  of  Aberdeen. 

Neither  hia  uurscs  nor  preceptors  ever  surprised 
him  in  a  He.  Education,  wliich  in  Kngland,  more 
than  elwswliero,  modifies  and  shapes  men  according 
to  tJie  requirementfl  of  their  social  position,  had  no 
power  to  affect  the  fundamental  part  of  his  nature. 
While  forming  his  mind,  it  did  not  cliange  htn  heart. 
It  destroyed  some  very  dear  illusions,  and  made  Iiia 
soul  grow  sick  with  diBai)]K)intment,  so  that  he  never 
ceased  TCgi-otting  his  happy  childhood.  In  some 
respects  it  even  had  power  to  superadd  a  fictitious 
character  to  his  real  one,  but  his  qualities  of  soul  and 
his  natural  character  still  remained  untouched. 

The  ardent  affection  he  entertained  for  one  of  the 
r«  at  Harrow — Dr.  Drury — made  him  feel  djs- 
to  this  gentieuian's  successor.  Having  been 
asked  to  dinner  by  him  Lord  Byron  declined,  be- 
cause, ho  said,  tliat  by  accepting,  he  shmM  bAie  hin 
heart.  At  the  University,  he,  like  hia  companions, 
ran  after  the  young  girls  of  Cambridge  and  its  en- 
virons, but  he  never  seduced  or  deceived  any.  Early 
in  lite  he  adopted  the  good  habit  of  examining 
himself  most  rigidly ;  and  so  strict  was  his  con- 
science, that,  where  his  companions  saw  reason  to 
e.\cu»e  him,  he,  on  the  contrary,  found  cause  for  self- 
reproach. 
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It  wau  ibis  same  im[)crioii)i,  innate  wniit  of  bis 
nature,  witich,  comliincd  wilb  certain  circuuutanow, 
uxade  him  iti  for  a  time.    Tlie  malady  was  one  quite 
foreigu   to  his  tempenuneut,  epringiug  from   self-  ■ 
depreciation,  and  Ixjcauue  be  did  not  then  6nd  mifli* 
civiit  gratiticatioa  in  socit-tv.     A  siiirt  of  misanthropy  mi 
stole  over  \m  iKtul,  chaining  him  to  the  East  for  two  H 
yuars,  as  a  Liud  wboro  both  aoul  and  hoart  wore  lem 
tried.  ■ 

On  bis  return  lionie,  the  impressionability  belong-  ^ 
ing  to  bis  ardent,  ontliumastic  nature  may  have  prx)- 
duccd  undue  excitement,  but  no  Uul  feeling  oould 
ever  dim  the  lustre  of  tbo  nobler  i>at»iou  that  UelJ 
ifway  over  bim. 

For  liim  tnttb  wau  more  than  a  virtue,  it  was  an 
imperative  duty.  Indulgent  as  he  over  sbuwed  him- 
self totvards  all  weakuobses  in  general,  and  espooialiy 
towards  the  faults  committed  by  hxa  survants,  be 
could  not  forgive  a  lie. 

At  Itavenna,  a  young  woman  attacbiMl  to  tbe 
service  of  bis  little  Atl^ra,  being  uuwilUug  to  a\'ovr, 
for  fear  of  dismissal,  that  Allcgra  bad  had  a  fall, 
though  tbo  child  bore  tbe  mark  of  it,  told  an  untruth 
instead.  No  intercei^sion  could  prevail  on  Lord  Byron 
to  pai'don  bur,  and  she  was  sent  away.' 

Though  eager  for  gloiy — especially  at  an  »go 
when  not  having  yet  un'ived  at  it,  he  ignored  tb« 
bite  of  tbe  serpent  tlial  often  lurks  witbin  a  garland 
of  roses — he  yet  repelled  all  undue  praise,  and  wa( 
much  more  indignant  at  receiving  it,  than  wboa 
uumeriicd  blame  was  heaped  upon  him.  OdoC) 
having  been  oompared  to  a  man  of  high  standing  io 
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Prencli  litcrattire,  he,  auxioiw  to  prove  that  there 
conld  be  no  resemblance  between  him  and  this  great 
man,  replied : — "  If  the  tiling  were  tnie,  it  might 
itter  mo ;  but  it  is  imposKiblo  to  accept  Bctiona 
Kth  pleasure."  •* 

When  Dallas — who  only  know  him  then  by  hU 
imily  name — i-ead  hie  early  productions,  he  was  en- 
chanted with  poetry  that  oftren  rose  to  the  sublime, 
and  was  always  cliivahous  in  feeling',  "  which  de- 
noted," ho  said,  "a  heart  fall  of  honourable  senti- 
ments, and  formed  for  virtue."  This  is  a  precious 
verdict,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  man  so  hip^jled  in 
alt  i-ospeets  as  the  elder  Dallas.  He  adds  afterwards 
that  the  perusal  of  tht^se  verses,  and  the  sentiments 
contained  in  them,  made  him  discover  great  affiin'ty 
of  mind  between  the  young  author  and  another 
literary  man,  who  was  equally  itmarkable  as  a  poet, 
an  orator,  and  an  historian — "  the  grvai  <atd  good 
feort^  Lyttdton  of  immortal  fame"  "  And  I  doubt 
not,"  added  DallftH,  "  that  one  day,  like  him,  he  will 
confer  more  honour  on  the  peerage  than  it  can  ever 
reflect  on  him,"  Such  a  compiinient  from  a  man  so 
rigid  and  respectsiblo  might  certainly  liavc  tempted 
tlie  most  ordinary  self-love,  but  Lord  Byron,  apply- 
ing his  magnifying- glass  to  his  conscience,  and  com- 
paring what  he  saw  there  with  bin  ide.i!,  did  not 
conceive  he  merited  sncb  praise.  Accordingly  bo 
answered  with  candour  that  enchanted  Didlas  him- 
aelf:— 

"  Though  our  periodical  censors  have  been  uncom- 
monly lenient,  I  confess  a  tribute  from  a  man  of 
jknowledged  genius  is  still  more  Battering.      But 
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I  am  afrai<l  1  bHohM  forfeit  all  claim  to  cnndour,  if  1 
<li(l  not  doctiiie  micli  praiw  m  I  do  not  dexerve;  ami 
thiH  isf  I  am  sorry  to  lay,  the  case  in  tho  present 
instance.  My  i»reten»ionB  to  virtue  are,  unluckily,  M 
few,  that,  though  I  should  he  happy  to  doeervo  your 
praise,  I  cannot  accept  your  applause  iu  that  rcHiwct,** 

Thun,  from  fo(tr  of  Ifcing  wiiniing  In  truth,  he 
exaggerated  liis  youthful  imi>erfoctionfl,  nor  could 
find  any  oxcu)>e  for  tlicm.  And  iii  the  eanio  way 
throughout  life  his  drofid  of  making  himself  out 
better  than  he  watt,  led  him  into  the  opposite  dofoct 
of  roproBonting  himfielf  as  far  iuforior  Iu  his 
worth. 

If  from  ooniddering  of  the  man,  we  turn  to 
^&t  t})o  autlior,  wo  kIihU  still  alwayn  fuid  the  saoM 
pa»noQ  for  truth.  By  degree^,  a»  he  ohaerred 
society  around  him,  this  passion  inoreaaod,  for  fac 
found  the  dominant  vice  was  precisely  that  one 
most  repugnant  to  hifl  nature.  If  Lord  Byron  ever 
admitted,  witli  La  Itochefimcault.,  that  hifpocrisy  it  a 
homage  viee  renders  to  virtw,  lie  did  not  the  leas  con- 
sider tliis  houiage  as  degrsiding  to  him  who  ofTerod 
it,  insulting  to  those  to  whom  it  itt  addressed,  and 
most  corrupting  in  its  effect  upon  tlie  soul. 

Thus,  then,  ho  from  an  early  jioriod  considered 
hypocrisy  and  (3ant  as  monetera  in  the  moral  work), 
to  bo  combated  cuergctically  whenever  an  opiKirtunity 
should  pretKmt  itgelf,  and  he  resolved  on  doing  ao 
with  all  the  intrepidity  and  independence  of  whidi 
his  nature  was  capable.  His  natural  gentleness  dis- 
appeared in  preseiwe  of  the  whited  eeptdckreg,  the 
Pktrisiies  of  our  day.     His  whole  literary  life  was 
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one  Btmg^le  agaiimt  this  vice,  "the  crying  sin  of 
the  tiraes,"  '  as  he  called  it. 

His  ooiiKrienoe  wa«  qiiiU;  iis  strict  with  regard  to 
intellectual  things  as  it  was  in  the  domain  of  morals. 
We  might  even  call  it  marvellonsly  strict  for  our 
e])och,  for  the  decay  of  tnith  fomiH  a  ssidly  striking 
eharactcrititic  of  Iho  ])i-eeont  time.  I  know  not  wliat 
modem  critic  it  is  who  says  that  a  general  enervation 
of  intelligence  and  languor  of  eioul  now  prevail  in 
this  respect ;  that  the  majesty  of  truth  has  heen  pro- 
faned, and  the  aiiciuul  regard  in  which  she  was  htild 
has  been  destroyed  by  i-eUgious  sects,  philosophical 
systems,  the  insolent  attacks  of  the  press,  and  by 
Uie  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  ideas  am  well 
as  in  deeds.  Thence  the  general  tendency  to  place 
truth  and  eiTor  on  the  same  footing,  in  theory  an<t 
in  practice.  Thence  the  equality  of  rights  estab- 
lished  between  both,  and  wliicli  lias  become  like  tbe 
normal  state  of  mind  general  iu  society 

Certainly,  in  our  day,  the  love  and  practice  of 
truth  have  gniwn  obsolete ;  dramatic  pieces  ami 
works  of  BetioD,  indeed  all  kinds  of  literatiuv,  espe- 
cially biography,  and  even  history,  combine  to  out- 
nigi-'  truth  witli  impunity ;  no  compunction  is  felt  in 
transforming  great  charactera  into  monpters,  and 
monsters  into  heroeat  People  are  no  longer  aston- 
ished tliat  travellers"  narratives  should  be  like  poems, 
good  or  bad,  works  of  imagination  full  of  anachron- 
isnis,  exaggerations,  impossibilities,  making  the  sea 
take  the  place  of  mountains,  and  putting  mountains 
where  tJie  sea  sliould  be.  Trutli  is  hidden  as  dan- 
geniiu),   not    always    to    humanity,    but    to    private 

*  PfvfHM  ttf  ctmU)  xi.  of  *  Don  .liutii.' 
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interests  to  whicii  it  might  bring  smaller  gains.  Now 
if,  at  an  epoch  like  this,  \vu  miiet  with  geniuses,  or 
even  couHcientious  laleuts,  sacri&ciug,  both  iu  their 
works  and  tJieir  actionH,  every  inlereet  or  coneidera' 
tion  to  truth, ought  wc  not  to  look  u]>on  ihem  as  reftl 
marvels  ?  Undoubtedly  we  ought,  and  there  can  lie 
no  question  that  Lord  Byron  belonged  to  tho  snittU 
number  of  ituch  marvels.  Friends  and  enemies  are 
agreed  thereupon. 

Quit,  who  wau  brought  into  contact  with  tho  poet 
by  chance,  at  the  time  of  his  first  journey  JntoGrMce, 
and  who  tntvelKid  with  him  fur  tieverai  dayo,  wbeu 
remarking  the  beauty  of  Lord  B,\tou'8  poonw  ou 
Greece,  saya,  "  tliey  i>ossess  the  great  and  rare  quality 
of  being  aa  tiite  mth  itgard  to  natum  ami  facia  an  t/tejf 
ore  sublime  for  poetic  6xjfr«mon." 

Ho  quotes  those  beautiful  lincti  with  which  the 
third  canto  of  the  'Corsair'  opens,  wherein  Lord 
Byron  describes  the  lovely  Hconery  that  met  his  e_ve 
on  ascending  the  Pincus;*  aud  to  the  Cape  Colonun, 
and  to  the  m-called  Tomb  of  Themistoclea  in  the 
'  Giaour ;'  and  Gait  fancies  he  can  rcmembor  by  what 
circumstance  and  aspect  of  nature  tliey  were  in< 
spired. 

Lord  Byron  did  not  admit  tlic  possibility  of  do- 
scribiog  a  site  that  had  n<»t  been  won,  a  Hontimeut 
that  had  not  been  experiencd,  or  at  least  well 
known  on  certain  and  direct  testimony.  Never  could 
people  say  of  liini,  what  M.  Sainte-Beuve  asserted  of 
Cliatouubriaud,    namely,    that   he  had  not   visited  the 

*  "  Slow  rinka,  more  lovriy  ere  hit  noe  be  nui, 
•  •  ■  « 

Not  u  In  iiortliern  ulimw." 

■Uumlr.'oiitalil. 
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ftlaees  he  described,  that  he  lent  to  some  what  of  right 
belonged  only  to  others;-  artd  that  he  had  not  even  seen 
^jiiagara. 

ft  Ou  the  contrary,  when  Lord  Byron  was  writing, 
the  objects  described  were  really  i>re8ont,  so  to  say, 
as  facts  rather  than  in  imagination. 

Mr.  Gait  was  so  perauadod  of  this  that  he  almost 
denied  him  the  possession  of  imagination,  and  he  says 
that  the  stamp  of  personal  experience  is  so  strongly 
marked  in  many  of  Lord  Byron's  productions,  usually 
confiidered  fancies  or  inventions,  that  he  deems  it 
imjKMtsible  not  to  sutsign  for  their  basiB  real  facts  or 
events  wherein  he  had  been  cither  actor  or  spectator. , 
Hi*  To  refuse  Lord  Byron  imagination  would  be 
absurd;  but  it  is  true  that  his  imagination  could  oidy 
have  discovered  the  elemenbf  and  materials  so  won- 
derfully put  together,  tliroiigh  a  scrupulous  and 
profound  observation  of  reality.  And  it  was  otdy 
afterwards,  that  Biipersidding  wentirnent  and  tuought^ 
-.he  wrought  out  such  splendid  truths,  which,  if  not 
■pi^C'>'<^ly  combined  in  the  living  reality,  were  so  fur 
mporior  that  any  absence  in  the  original  model 
ippeared  like  a  forgetftilness  of  nature. 

Without,  then,  admitting  Mr.  Gait's  ideas,  in  their 

ttreme  consequences,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  Lord 

Jyron's  genius  required  so  much  to  lean  on  truth  in 

11  things,  that  it  may  be  said  he  owed  far  more  to 

liacts  than  to  the  power  of  imagination. 

Apart  from  the  faculty  of  combining,  which   he 

in  a  splendid  manner,  if  any  one  should  take 

the  trouble  to  observe,  one  by  one,  the  characters  ho 

htu  [minted,  we  should  be  stili  more  confirmed  in  the 

labovQ  opinion.     For  instance,  Conrad,  that  rnagni- 
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fioent  type  of  the  coraair,  that  energotio  compound  of 
an  AibaiiL'^e  warrior  atul  a  iiavui  olBooi*,  far  from 
being  au  imaginary  clianictor,  was  cutiroly  dntwD 
fi-ora  nature  aud  rt-al  history.  AH  who  liave  tm veiled 
in  the  Levant,  and  especially  at  that  ptinod,  muM 
have  mut  witli  {KTsousgcs  wboeo  appcaranoo  disttucllv 
recullcd  Coniiid. 

That  peaceful  meu,  loadiug  a  regular  mouotonouB 
life  in  tlie  midst  of  civilized  Europe,  or  persons  who 
littve  only  travelled  over  tlicir  maps  or  their  books, 
(piietty  seated  in  their  library — that  they  slioiild  6ud 
characters  like  Conrad's  ecceutnc.  and  the  incidetttA 
uf  sucli  a  career  improbable,  may  easily  be  coooeivcd ; 
hut  it  is  not  the  lees  true  that  both  are  ia  perfect 
keeping  vitli  each  other  and  with  truth. 

I  might  say  the  same  thing  of  *  Chikte  HnrohL' 
But  having  spoken  of  this  character  tuffieiently  eke- 
wliuT).-,  in  order  to  ropel  the  unjust  idenliiicalion  of 
lite  l'i%rim  with  the  author, — for  '  Childe  Harold* 
upj>eani  to  loe  the  pen^onificatinn  of  a  moiid  idea,  of 
the  accddcutal  transitory  state  of  a  eoal  plaoed  mdw 
certau)  circumstanoos,  rather  than  a  iy\>o, — 1  will  o&lj 
udfl  here,  that  this  unjust  iduutifieatiou  was  alao 
caused  by  thai  craving  vhich  Lord  Byroa  experienced 
of  Kxuiing,  iu  all  thiuga,  ou  reality,  on  &cts  aoquiRd 
through  bis  own  expcrieutx'.  For  altbough  i(  is 
iueorrect  (o  imagine  that  he  uuule  use  of  liis  loolua^ 
gloss  for  drawing  lliu  portraits  of  his  heroes,  sncB 
tlie  glaas  could  mit  even  for  a  paenog  UMwaent  ^iicb 
OS  suffiees  only  for  a  dagaerreotype--have  ooavcrtud 
hia  gentle,  lieautifid  expression  of  face  into  the  dark 
c«>unten;uice  of  a  Llamld.  a  Giaour,  a  Coufail,  ot  a 
Ldira;  still  it  is  true  that  he  k'Ut  theoL  mitae  of  kit 
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own  noble,  line  lineaments,  somo  fiiint  ehadow  of 
liitt  iKiauty,  luid  tliat  more  than  ont^  lie  commit.ltid 
the  fault  of  placiDg  them  iu  fatuations  exiiclly  siinilur 
to  his  r>wn,  evou  going  so  tar  as  to  instal  liis  herooB 
within  the  ancient  abbey  of  Ncwstciid, — a  hospitality 
that  cost  him  dear. 

ChaiiLcturii  that  had  produtx-^l  a  strong  impression 
on  him  easily  became  motlclB  for  the  person^es 
portrayed  in  bis  poems.  It  was  the  terrible  AU 
Paiha  of  Yauiua  who  furnished  tlie  most  Ktriking 
fe;iture8  depicted  in  the  benms  of  his  Eastern  ]x)em8. 
Tlie  reports  current  alH)ut  Ali  Pallia's  uncle  serv-ed  to 
lend  their  sliare  of  truth  ;  and  we  may  say.  In  general, 
that  those  acquainted  with  I^rd  Byron  and  his 
history  possessed  the  clue  to  bis  imaginary  jier- 
sonages ;  they  could  even  recognize  his  Adelimu*, 
DuduD,  Gulbo^itzti,  Angelinas,  Myrrhas,  Adahs;  and 
having  tii'st  taken  lus  stand  on  eai-th,  it  cotit  hiH 
foncy  very  little  to  soar  and  idealize  what  mfgbt  else 

^lavQ  been  too  conuuon-plucc. 

^  As  to  the  bistoncal  characters,  we  are  certain  of 
finding  them  in  the  most  authentic  histories;  for  it 
would  bo  impossible  to  can-y  scrupulous  research 
further  than  bo  did.  Some  observations  on  '  Mariuo 
Kaliero,'  ]ih  finit  biHtori<:al  dnuna,  wiU  stifhce  for  au 
exaiaple. 

&   The  impresBion  made  on   Lord   Byron,  when  he 

■arrived  iu  Venice,  by  tl)c  character  of  this  old  man. 
and  the  terrible  citastropbe  that  overtook  him,  first 
gave  riw)  to  bis  idea  of  the  tragedy.  But  four  years 
interronod  between  the  project  and  its  execution. 
During  iliis  time  he  cousultal  all  the  histories  of 
VuuicB,  uvcry  document  and  cliDOuicle  be  e<^tuld  lay 
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his  hands  on.  He  passed  lon(?  hours  Jn  the  Iiall  of 
*he  gresit  ot>UDcil,  oppoait©  tho  gloomy  hlack  veil 
Huniumnled  by  that  terrilile  inscription— "Mc-  tw/  foflw 
Marino  FalUro  decapitati  frro  crimmiims  suia ;"  on  tho 
Giauts'  Btaircase,  wliere  the  Dog:e  liad  been  crowned 
ere  he  was  degraded  and  I*hewled ;  he  had  intomj- 
gut^nl  the  stones  forming  the  monuments  raiw)d  to  the 
Doge8 ;  ofien  nan  )ie  seen  in  the  chiii-ch  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Pan],  seeking  out  the  tomli  of  Fah'ero  and  his 
fiunily;  ami  still  he  wits  not  mti&Hcd,  for  the  motives 
of  the  conHpiracy  did  not  yet  present  themBelves  so 
clearly  to  his  mind  as  the  fact  of  the  (routq>iracy  itself. 
Then  he  wrote  to  Murray,  to  search  him  out  in  Kng^ 
lan<t  other  more  aut/tenlie  dottuments  concerning'  this 
tragical  oud. 

"I  want  it/*  he  Paid  to  him  in  February,  1817, 
"  and  cannot  find  so  good  an  account  of  that  businen 
here.  ...  I  have  searched  all  their  hititories; 
biit  tho  policy  of  tho  old  aristocracy  made  ihclr 
writers  silent  on  hirt  motives,  which  were  a  pri%-ace 
grievance  against  one  of  tl»e  patricians," 

And  not  only  did  he  ><eek  for  trutli  in  hooka 
and  monuments,  hut  he  Ukewiue  sought  it  in  the 
citaracler  uud  manuci-s  of  all  cIa<<»os  tiihabiting  the 
lagoona  It  was  only  towards  the  close  of  lfj20,  at 
liavenna,  tliat  he  felt  ready  to  write  hia  magnificeut 
drama. 

All  the  cJiaracters  in  this  tragedy,  except  that 
admirable  one  of  Angioliuft,  which  ho  drew  Iroim 
imagination  and  traced  with  his  heart,  were  aup- 
plied  by  history.  In  it  Lord  Byi-on  has  scrupulously 
re»iiectcd  plaoej),  c{KK;h,  and  the  time  of  durntiou  for 
the  action ;  points  which  he  eoutiiderod  aa  etetueats  of 
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truth  in  art ;  in  short,  all  essential  circumstances  woro 
iaitbfully  reprodircecl  in  liis  drama. 

Even  the  fault*  which  critics  little  versed  in  pay- 
cholc^cal  science,  and  obstinately  forgetful  that  this 
work  was  tioI  intended  for  aiding,  pretend  to  find  in  itj 
were  but  the  necessary  results  of  historical  accunicy. 
These  critics  winbed  to  meet  with  the  love,  jealousy, 
and  other  pa^ions  coiuioon  to  their  age  and  coun- 
b-y ;  but  Lord  Byron  would  only  give  them  what 
he  found  in  history.  Thence,  no  love  and  no 
jealousy ;  but  a  proud,  violent  character,  coming  in 
collision  with  a  Government  prond  and  violent  as 
itself;  ooe  of  those  men  that  ore  exceptional  hut 
real,  in  whotn  extremes  of  good  and  evil  meet ;  one 
of  lho«e  dramatic  uaturca  that  fiurtoucd  strongly  on 
his  iniagtnation,  producing  a  shock  wbich  kindled  the 
flame  of  genimi : — 

"  It  is  now  four  years  that  I  have  meditated  this 
work,  and,  before  I  had  Bufficiently  examined  tbe 
Koords,  1  was  rather  diBpnKed  t«.)  ha%'e  made  it  turn 
on  a  jealousy  in  Faliero.  But  perceiving  no  founda- 
tion for  this  in  historical  truth,  and '  aware  that 
jealousy  \s   an    exlmuMt(.>d    pai^einn    id    the  drama,  I 

,  have  given  it  a  more  historical  form."" 

P  As  to  the  motives  for  the  conspiracy,  the  clearness 
of  certainty  only  came  to  him  a  year  after  his  drama 
had  been  publifhed.  But  thfire  was  such  an  atlrac- 
tioii  Ixttwofcu  his  mind  and  truth  that  his  intuition 
had  supplied  tlie  want  of  materia!  certainty.  And 
when  a  year  afterwards,  at  Ravenna,  he  received  the 
document  so  long  desired,  he  was  happy  in  sending 
[urnty  a  copy  of  this  document  ti'anslated  irom  an 

*  Sm  I*t«rnce  to  Uarino  F&liaiv. 
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ancient  chronicle  hy  Sir  Francw  Pal(frftVe«  the  leameJ 

aiitlior  of  the  '  History  of  the  ADglo-3ft.tou8,'  to  be 
able  to  write; — 

"  Enclosed  is  tlie  best  iiocoiiiit  of  tbo '  Doge  Faiicn>^* 
which  was  only  sent  to  mo  from  an  old  MB.  the  oUicr 
(lay.  Got  it  translated,  nntl  appond  it  aa  a  note  to 
ihe  next  edition.  You  will  perbafHi  bo  pleaMKi  U>  see 
tliat  my  conceptions  of  his  character  were  correct, 
though  1  regrut  not  having  met  with  this  extnut 
before.  You  will  perceive  that  he  hiniHOlf  said 
exactly  what  he  ia  miulo  to  say  about  tliu  Bishop 
of  Treviso.  You  will  also  see  that  •  he  epoke  vei^ 
little.'  and  theai  only  words  of  ra^  and  disdain,  nifer 
bisarrctity  which  is  the  case  in  the  play,  except  wlien  lie 
breaks  out  at  tlic  dose  of  Act  V.  But  his  ^jwct'li  to 
the  Conspirators  is  better  in  tlie  MB.  than  in  the 
play.     I  wish  that  I  had  met  with  it  in  timo." 

Tlie  luHtorieul  inaccaracics  of  authors,  their  careless 
uess  about  truth,  whether  the  result  of  malice  or 
inattention,  revolted  Lord  Hyron ;  and  especially  if 
such  untruths  tended  to  asperse  a  g^ac  character. 
The  liea  oP  Dr.  ifooro  about  the  'Doge  Faliero' 
almost  made  him  angry  : — 

"  WlicTc  did  Dr.  Moore  find  that  Marino  FaJioru 
begged  bis  life  ?  I  have  searched  the  chroniclcni, 
luid  find  uotJitug  of  the  kind." 

Lord  Byron  oiiiierves  that  this  is  not  only  hifitori- 
caliy,  hut  also  logically  ialso : — 

"  His  having  shown  a  want  of  fimuKM,"  said  Byron, 
"  indeed,  would  be  as  contrary  to  bis  chaniclor  :i8  a  sol- 
dier, to  thcagxj  iu  which  he  lived,  and  at  which  ho  dictl, 
as  it  is  to  the  tmth  of  history.  1  know  no  justification, 
at  any  distance  of  tiiao,  for  culumuialiug  lut  historical 
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lamctor :  tniroly  truth  belonf^  to  the  dead,  and  to  the 
unfortunate ;  and  they  who  have  died  upon  a  scaffold 
have  generally  had  fniiHs  enough  of  their  own,  with- 
out attributing  to  tlicm  tliotic  wiiiuli  tlie  very  incurring 
of  the  perils  which  conducted  them  to  their  violent 
death  render,  of  all  others,  the  most  improbable." 

Vfis  know  hist  oonsidenition  and  sympathy  for 
Campbell,  tliough  Campbell  had  not  always  behaved 
ell  towards  him.  He  forgave  him  many  things, 
but  be  could  not  pardon  the  indifference  this  author 
often  showed  for  historical  truth  I 

At  Ravenna  he  wrote  in  his  joiima],  on  the  lOth 
of  January,  1821: — 

"  Read  Campbell's  '  Poets.'  Marked  errors  of 
Tom  ((ho  author)  for  correotion.  .  .  .  Corrected 
Tom  Campbell's  'slipB  of  the  peo  '  a  good  work, 
tliough." 

L  In  his  ap])endix  to  tlie  first  canto  of  *  Don  Jttan,* 
he  says,  "  Being  in  the  humour  of  criticism,  I  shall 
proceed,  after  having  ventured  upon  the  slips  of 
Bacon,  to  wind  np  on  one  or  two  as  tj-ifling  in  the 
edition  of  the  '  British  Poets,'  by  the  justly  celebrated 
ampbell.  But  I  do  this  in  good  will,  and  trust  it 
ill  be  80  taken.  If  anything  could  add  to  my 
opinion  of  the  talents  and  true  feeling  of  that  gentle- 
man it  would  be  his  classical,  honesty  and  triumphant 
defence  of  Pope  against  the  vulgar  amt  of  the  tlay, 
as  it  exists  in  Grub  Street. 

"  The  inadvertencies  to  which  I  allude  are    ..." 

And  after  mentioning  a  few  inadvertoucieti  which 
are  faults  against  justice  and  tnith,  ho  says : — 

"  A  great  poet  qvioting  another  should  bo  correct: 
Fjte  (iliould  also  be  accumto  when  he  accuses  a  Par- 
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iiBftflian  brotlicr  of  thai  danj^irmofl  charge,  *  borrowing^ 
ft  ^>oot  ha<i  btstter  borrow  aiij-thing  (excepting  money) 
thtm  the  thonghtfl  of  anolJier — they  are  always  sure 
to  be  j-eclaimod ;  but  it  is  very  har(],  having  been 
the  lender,  to  be  denounced  ns  the  debtor,  aw  w  the 
case  of  AnHtey  tvrsua  Smollett.  As  '  there  is  honour 
aiuonj  t))icvcs '  let  tliere  be  some  nmoug»t  poets,  and 
give  each  his  due — none  can  aflford  to  give  it  mAM 
than  Mr.  CampMI  himself,  who,  n-ith  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  origiuality,  and  a  ^me  which  cannot  be 
shaken,  is  the  only  \>oot  of  the  timotj  (uxoopt  Rogore) 
who  can  be  reproached  (and  in  him  it  is  indeed  a 
reproach)  with  Iiaving  written  too  little." 

Hereupon  he  writes  to  Murray,  half  joking,  luilf 
serious : — 

'  "  Murray,  my  dear,  make  my  respceta  to  Thomas 
Campbell,  and  tell  tiim  from  me.  with  faith  and 
Iriendship,  three  tilings  that  he  mu«t  right  in  bis 
'Poe(i.'  l-^rst,  he  savs  Anstev's  *  Bath  Guide*  cha- 
ractei's  are  taken  from  Smollett  'Tin  impossible : 
the  *  Guide '  waa  publisbotl  in  1766,  and  '  Humphrey 
Clinker'  in  1771 — dtuiqti^,  'tis  Smollett  who  has  taken 
from  Anstoy.  Secondly,  lie  does  not  know  to  wboui 
Cowper  alludes,  when  he  says  there  wan  one  *  who 
built  a  cbnrcb  to  God,  and  then  blasphemed  His 
name:'  it  waa  'Deo  erexit  Voltaire*  to  whom  Ibat 
mad  Olvinifit  and  coddled  poet  alludeu.  Thivrlly, 
lie  misquotea  and  «jKiilB  a  pawage  from  Shakespeare, 
— '  to  gild  re6nod  gold,  to  p«int  the  lily,'  &c. ;  for  lily 
be  puts  rose,  and  bedevils  in  more  words  tlwn  one 
the  whole  quotation, 

"  Now,  Tffln  is  a  fine  fellow;  but  he  should  be 
correct:  for  the  first  is  an  injustice  (to  Anstey),  the 
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second  an  ignorance,  aud  tlio  third  a  hluntfer.  Tell 
liim  all  tliin,  and  let  liim  fake  it  in  good  part :  for 
I  might  have  cliastiseJ  him  iii  a  review  aud  puuiahod 
him;  in&tead  of  which,  I  act  like  a  Christian. 

^*'  Byron." 
With  regard  to  a  quotation,  or  ;iny  circutnstnnca 
intended  to  prove  a  trutli,  his  love  of  exadnest 
amounted  to  a  temple.  He  would  have  thought  him- 
self wanting  in  honour  if  ho  had  mado  a  faUo  or 
an  incomplete  quotation.  Tti  one  of  the  noto»  to 
'  Don  Juan,'  »!]>eaking  of  Voltaire,  ho  had  quoted  tliose 
famous  woi-ds  : — "  Zaire,  vous  pleures ; "  hut  being 
uccutftomed  at  that  time  to  malcQ  great  um  of  the 
t»railiar  pronoun  thou,  as  is  the  case  in  Italy,  his 
uuotiition  ran  ;  "  Za'iyf,  tupleitrt»."     iJut  lie  liastened 

1^  write  to  Murray,  "  VoUmrt  wrote:  JZdiret  voua 
pieurez ;  don't  forget." 

^.  lu  his  tragedy  of  *  Falien),'  Lord  Byron  had  said 

^iliat  the  Doges,  Faliero's  predecessors,  were  buried  iu 
tlie  church  of  St.  John  and  St  Paul ;  but  bo  aftor- 

fcrards  ascertained  that  it  was  only  on  the  death  of 
Andrea  Dandolo,  Faliero's  predwesstjr,  that  the  Ctmncil 
of  Ten,  by  a  sort  of  presicntimeut  perhaps,  decreed 
that  the  Uoges  should  iu  future  he  biuned  with  their 

Hamilici)  in  their  own  church ;  previouitty  they  had 
all  been  interred  iu  the  church  of  St  Mark: — 

"...  All  that  I  said  of  his  ancestral  Doget,  at 
buried  at  Bt,  John's  and  I'aul'tt,  is  a  mistake,  Mt^ 
beit^  interred  m  St.  Mark's,  Make  a  note  of  thic, 
by  the  Editor,  to  rectify  tlie  fact. 

"  In    the    notes   to  '  Marino  Faliero,'  it   may  be 
well   tp,saj'  that  ' Benttttende'  was  not  really  of 
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the  Tm,  hut  morely  Grand  VlumeeUor,  a  fwpttnte 
oftice  (although  iiniwrtaQt) ;  it  was  nti  arbitrary 
alterntiou  of  mine. 

"  A»  I  make  ftuch  pratensioiis  to  accuracr,  I  should 
not  like  to  be  twittetl  even  with  mich  trifles  on  that 
score.  Of  tlie  play  llioy  may  say  what  they  ploiwe, 
but  not  BO  of  my  costiuno  and  dram.  /WfS., — thoy 
having  l)een  real  existences."* 

"  As  to  SnrJanaimlus,"  he  writes  to  Marr»y  "  I 
Uionght  of  nothing  but  Asiatic  history.  The  Venetliti 
play,  too,  is  rigiilly  hintorical.  My  object  has  Iteen 
to  (Initnatise,  like  the  Greeks  (a  modest  phrase),  strik- 
ing (iasHages  of  history. 

"  All  I  a«k  is  a  preference  for  aocurncy  as  relating 
to  Italy  and  other  plaw*." 

In  hooks,  inonnments,  and  the  fine  arts,  it  was 
always  tni/Jt  that  interested  him.  Except  Sir  Walter 
ScottM  pnKluctions,  he  gave  no  pl««i  in  hia  library  to 
novels;  other  works  of  imngiuation,  especially  p'letry. 
were  exchhled ;  two-thirds  of  his  Itooks  weiv  French 
works.  His  reading  lay  chiefly  in  history,  biography, 
and  |>olitics. 

Among  the  hooks  Murray  sent  him  were  some 
tmvels;  "Send  me  no  more  of  them,"  ho  wrote,  "I 
have   travelled   enough  already ;  and,  besides,  t>uy 

/(>.■' t 

Books  with  affected  eoutimcnt  of  any  kind,  imagi* 
a&xy  itineraries,  made  him  very  iiu|)atient,  Jllgh- 
Bounding  phrases  jarred  on  hiseai-u ;  and  I  thoroughly 
helievo  tliat  the  fortt/  (xnturies'  lookuuf  tioiCTi  /rwii  tht 
Pymmld^  upim  the  gmnd  French  wn/iy  somewhat  ^>oilt 
his  hero  for  him. 
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What  ho  Dspedally  sought  for  in  mommionta  and 

lamoiig  ruins  vras  their  authenticity.     It  was  on  this 

80I0  coiidttinn  that  he  took  interest  in  them. 

^k    Campbell,  in  his  'Lives  of  English   Poets,'  bad 

ftverret!  that  readers  cared  no  more  for  the  truth  of 

I  the  manriern  portrayed  in  Collins'  'Eclogues*  than 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  history  of  Troy  : — 
**  'Tis  false,"  gaj-s  Lord  Byron  in  bis  Mcmomnda, 
after  having  read  Camf>bel  I ;  "we  do  care  about  *  the 
authenticity  of  tlio  tale  of  Truy.'  I  have  stood  upon 
Uiat  plain  daily,  for  more  than  a  mouth,  in   1810; 

I  Bud  if  anything  diminished  my  plesHure,  it  was  tliat 
tlic  bhtckguard  Bryant  had  impugned  its  veracity. 
It  is  true  that  I  rend  '  Homer  Travestied '  fthe  first 
(twelve  books),  because  Hobhonse  and  otliers  bored 
me  with  their  learned  localities,  and  I  love  quizzing. 
JB^it  I  still  venemLed  the  gi-and  original  as  the  truth  of 
history  (in  the  msiterial  iacts)  and  of  place :  other- 
wise, it  would  have  given  me  no  delight.  Who  will 
persuade  me,  when  1  reclined  upon  a  mighty  tomb, 
that  it  did  not  oonlain  a  hero?  Ita  very  magnitude 
proved  thin.  Men  do  not  labour  over  the  ignoble 
and  petty  dead— and  why  tibould  not  the  dead  bo 
Homer's  dead  ?  The  secret  o(  Tom  Campbeira  de- 
fence of  inaccuracy  in  coKtume  and  description  is^ 
that  his  '  Gertnide,'  &c.,  han  no  more  locality  in 
common  with  Peunsylvania  than  with  Fenmaninawr. 
It  i»  notoriously  i'nll  of  grossly  fahie  scenery,  as  all 
Americans  declare,  though  they  praise  parta  of  the 
poem.  It  is  thus  that  self-love  for  ever  creeps  out, 
jliko  a  snake,  to  rfing  anything  which  happens,  even 
iccidentiiliy,  to  fituinbie  upon  it." 
In  or«ler,  then,  that  Lord  Byron  might  take  an 
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htlereAt  in  eidior  a  y\&cv,  a  moiiumcnt,  or  a  vrork 
ut'arl,  tie  iuiikI  ai^Miciiitv  tlii-in  in  lilti  mind  with  Kuma 
fact  which  liiid  really  uUccu  place.  By  what  was  Im 
nioet  impressed  on  rea(.-liing  Venice  ? — 

"  There  it*  ftlill  iu  the-  Doge's  Palace  tlu!  hUwk 
veil  imiiited  over  l'alicro'>«  picture,  luu)  the  irtAircaMt 
wlieretm  ho  wua  firtit  cih>wiiim1  Doge  kud  t>ubKc<jueutly 
<lecapilated.  Thifi  whs  the  thin^  iLnt  most  atmck 
my  inm^iiiiitieii  in  Venicc~~moru  lliun  tho  liialttK 
which  1  visited  for  the  ss\ke  ol'  Shylo<:k  :  nnd  mon. 
too,  thnn  Schiller'i^  *Armuiii»u,'  a  novul  whiuh  tuuka 
great  hold  of  mo  wlien  a  Uiy.  It  h  aUo  called  Uw 
'  GhoBt  Seer,'  ftnd  1  never  walked  down  8l.  Mark's  hy 
moonliprht  willioiit  ihitikiug  of  it.  And  'at  ninooV-lock 
bo  died.'  But  1  hate  things  idl  fiction,  uud  therefore 
tlie  MertJiatU  and  Othlio  hitvu  no  great  ntlmctiiuiit 
lor  me,  hut  Pierre  haa.  There  eliould  alwnys  he  anna 
fuumlitlion  of  fact  for  the  moot  airy  fabric,  iiud  pare 
inventiou  in  but  the  talent  ol'a  liar." 

The  little  taste  wUich  be  entertained  for  iminttug 
come  from  the  iiu|>roHeion  tJiat,  of  all  .the  arts,  it 
waM  tho  luobl  artificial,  and  the  least  IruUiltil.  In 
April,  1817,  he  wrote  to  Murray  as  follows,  ou  the 
subject : — 

.  "  Depend  upon  it^  of  all  iJie  arte  it  is  the  looDt 
arHGciul  and  uiuiattiral,  and  that  by  which  the 
folly  of  Diankind  itt  meet  impoeed  upon.  I  never  yet 
Hiw  tlic  |>icturu  or  the  otatue  which  came  a  loa^o 
witliiu  my  conception  or  e-xpectntioo :  but  1  Wve 
seen  mauy  nionr)taiii8,  and  soaii,  and  rivers,  uod 
views,  and  two  or  lhi<ee  women.  w!io  went  tu  Su 
ifcyorid  il." 

But,  then,  what  enthiiaiasni,  wlienever  he  did  meet 
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witK  'truth  in  art  1  When  vUitiug  the  ManfHni  Gal- 
lery at  Venice,  whicli  i«  so  rich  in  chefs-cl'<5U\Te,  he 
admiui  tbe  charm  of  {minting,  and  exdauas: — 

"  Amongst  them  there  is  a  portrait  of  Ariosto  by 
Titian,  snrpassinK  !*"  '"y  anticipation  of  thu  power 
of  paiuiiug  or  human  exprcseion ;  it  m  the  j)oetry  of 
portrait  and  tJie  j>ortrait  of  poetry.  Here  was  also 
a  portiuit  of  a  kdy  of  the  oMeu  tiiueti,  ctilebrateil  for 
ber  talents,  whose  name  1.  forgot,  but  whoiio  featui'es 
must  always  be  remembereti.  J  never  saw  greater 
beauty,  or  sweetaww,  or  wiwlom :  it  is  the  kind  of 
Atce  to  go  mad  about,  because  it  cannot  detach  itself 
from  its  frame.*' 

Our  readers  are  aware  with  what  obstinate  deter- 
mination tlie  public  voico  prochumed  Ix)rd  Byron  a 
Bceptic,  and  still  does.     Nor  will  we  here  examine 

hether  that  epithet  ia  merit«.>d,  bocauae  a  uoiil  has 
been  sometimo)^  ^-isited  by  the  malady  always  more  or 
less  afflicting  gieat  minds ;  we  will  not  ask  if  dia- 
quictudc — whicli  eoustitut«M  ihe  dignity  of  our  iia- 
;  if  the  torture  caused  by  doubts  and  UDiversal 
uncertainty,  by  tho  impoaiihility  of  explaining  what 
is,  or  of  comprehending  what  will  lie,  if  all  this  de- 
Serve  to  be  ciilkd  BCi'ptidtim.  It  is  not  necuKeiary 
to  cuter  into  the  subject  here,  because  we  have  already 
xamined  in  nnnther  chapter*  with  what  foundation 

ich  a  name  was  applied  U>  Lord  Byron. 

Now,  we  will  content  ourselvea  witJi  adding  tliat 
it  waa  hi8  love  of  truth  and  his  delicacy  of  conscience 

hich  caused,  in  a  grMit  measure,  what  has  boon 
called  his  scepticism.  For  theac  sentiments  would 
not  allow  htm  to  allirm  things  that  many  others  per- 

•  Sec  ch"liter  on  '  Religion.' 
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hnptt  aflinu,  u-ithnnt  boHcWu'^  more  in  tlu-m.     More- 
over, lio  ajijxMtrs  (jometimea  to  liavo  been  jurauuc 
t/uU  doubt  VKis  tAe/eeting  least  removal  from  truth, 

TEII8  QUAUTTT   ftlSKS  TO  A  VIRTUE. 

If  Lord  Hymn's  jiasaion  Tor  truth  hod  simply  ro- 
uiiiiiiuil  \vithin  the  limits  already  de^nbed,  il  M'uuld 
have  givcu  earoest  of  a  noble  soul,  more  giftud 
than  others,  with  instiiicU  uf  a  higlier  ordor ;  it  woaKI 
hnvo  lif^htvd  up  his  social  character,  pvi;n  thu  charm 
of  that  frankness  so  deliglitful  in  his  nmnut-i-s,  con< 
versatioii,  stylo;  bo  attractive  in  the  cxprottsion  of  liia 
fine  countenance;  but  still  it  would  oitly  have  been 
n  natumi  quality,  without  any  more  rij^lit  to  (he 
naino  of  virtue  than  all  the  other  bcautitiil  luslincts 
he  had  received  from  Meaven ;  hut,  when  ceasing  to 
be  purely  natural,  it  became  a  digtingtiighing  oba- 
ra(rteriBt.ic  of  the  author,  then  it  went  far  beyond 
tlieBO  limits.  In  his  writings  it  rai«xl  him  above  all 
calculations  of  interest,  made  him  despise  uU  con- 
fiiderations  of  ambition  or  of  case,  oxpHMod  him  to 
terrible  party  warfare,  to  slander,  and  revenge: 
spurred  hiai  on  to  attiu-k  (he  great  and  )H>werfal 
whenever  they  turned  aside  from  the  path  uf  virtue, 
justice,  or  simplicity,  and  made  him  foi^t  his  uh- 
tionality,  that  he  might  better  remember  his  hiuniiuity. 

Meanwhile  he  never  once  yielded  to  any  interest; 
and  thus  this  innate  faculty,  which  might  have  been 
a  virtue  easily  practiced,  Uvarne  om  of  kerote  merit. 
"  We  may  safely  assert  tliat  all  his  griefs  throng 
life  owed  their  origin  to  this  rare  quality ;  for  |H;rhape 
he  did  not  know  miBicieutly  how  to  reamcile  it  with 
a  certaiti  anu/unt  of  that  social  virtue  called  prudence; 
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*whose  office  it  is  to  keep  eiilence  when  advisable,  and 

lOt  to  iiMer  daiif^erons  tnithH. 

Certainly  Lord  Byron  never  showed  that  wisdom 
'or  himsell'  wliich  he  knew  well  how  to  practise  (or 

thers;  witness  hia  condoct  in  Greece,  where,  ac- 
teonlinj;  fo  ttie  account  given  hy  all  who  lived  with 
him  tlierc  at  that  time,  he  displayed  the  utmost  pru- 
deuce,  moderation,  and  ahility.* 

That  social  virtue  of  prudence,  which,  to  oiir  mind, 
is  somewhat  akin  fo  a  defect,  was  wholly  wantinp  in 
him  in  private  life ;  yet  it  is  a  necessary  Wrliie 
in  liis  comitry,  and  especially  was  so  in  hia  day. 
Kngland  then  was,  in  many  respects,  far  from  resem- 
bling the  England  of  our  time.  Liberty  of  opinion 
was  certainly  guaranteed  by  law ;  but  then  there  were 


M.  Tricuiijii,  iu  )iiii  iti(vrMtiii|'  'mHtur}*  o(  lh«  On'tk  Itrvoliition,* 
3»  hia  fine  itnlcli?  upon  Lwd  Byrnn,  luid  npnn  hi«  dvath,  in  the  rolTowini; 

I  "111111  Dinn'ti  gitut  nnrnv,  his  nuble  Mlrugijle  in  tho  midtt  of  minrortunai, 

^^flie  troiihlcK  wliich  he  hncl  bomc  fur  ttm  *ik<!  of  Givwi,  {)v<  bri{:lu  lin[.«>a 
^Bwliich  b)T  ivM  An  tho  point  of  M<eiiig  renliMd,  fmtw  nufticiently  wbnt  th« 
^K|Ctw)iii  t(«l  111  Itwiti:;  )iitn,  uid  llie  iiiinfortmio  irhioh  bin  iUaIIi  vac  I9 
^H  (hoio.  Knch  one  conniicTnl  nnd  nioun>v<l  liie  Iom  m  n  privaio  ami  m  ii 
^Bpiihlic  oatftmilf.  [u  oMcrinu  tlie  fnnrrel  tlio  goveraor  of  the  town 
^Bnciainiui, 'Tbn  Uid«  tbv  bnullfLil  Eatln  n;juiciug«  bnra  UiniBd  forTu 
^■into  tiuunof  l^Uenicw,' un<l  lie  mu  rigtiC.  All  foi^  Kiutnr  in  jirtwDoe 
^Kjif  II10  blow  wliich  M  an  (InAlt  tlicni  liv  tlic  I(M«  (if  KiicTi  n  miiu. 
^B  .  ■■  Bjrron,  IU  II  |«>el,  vrA«  eiilhti»lnsiic  but  lii«  anihiialaain,  like  hln  poelrf, 
^^  wnn  lifiip;  hiR  jXilicy  iu  (itvctiu  WM  iikcwiw  itilvllisciit  aud  pcofgiind. 
Ko  ilreamii  lik"^  thow)  formiil  by  nuint  of  liip  lovom  of  the  (ir<fks  No 
I  t^to^iinii  plans,  ilcmoL-mlie  or  unll-Jemocmtic.  Rveii  tlii^  i<rw«  AppniRid  to 
l^im  09  y<4  uiicRllnl  for.  'i'lio  indoptniionoi)  of  Greece,  ihnt  mw  tli« 
ci>ti»I  [Kiinl  ,ti  iwur,  aiiA  In  olitnln  this  cn<l  he  cmitiwllnl  Ihe  <jmk*  ic 
I  tmil<J  iDWiiigiit  ihemseivrs  wi'l  to  re«]ioci.  foreign  courfs,  Ilig  prindpnl 
irai  tho  orKuniuiliuii  of  Ihu  Army  aud  tlie  {iroourir^:  of  Iba  fiind* 
Ipecwary  lo  mftiuUkio  ii.  llo  lovrd  gieay,  tint  only  thnt  whicli  i*  wlid. 
ySc  tvUukA  to  take  tlie  title  of  Coinniniider-fimctnl  of  Coaitincntal  On*<», 
IMik^  tbo covemmeni  uiH  thu  niitioii  olfrr«d  blm  ii>  OomiDOii  avcord.  lie 
f  |uUe<l  public*  H  A  nilr,  Ui<l  a«iid<v)  pniliumcntiuv  dixiUMiuiis  cvcii  in  hi* 
fown  omtulry.     ,     ,     ." 
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tlie  drjiwing-itK>m  trilHiiiaU;  very  untbrn^ving  vnth 
roj^rd  to  cerlaiu  tnilhs,  and  iitUe  diMjioawJ  (o  iMiminj 
that  inclination  wliivh  lu-ompta  superior  miuds  uot  to 
oonobol  Iheir  ]-obI  tliouglile.  Tlio  oartli  or  tlio  uai- 
versH  niiKlit  Itavo  been  <»n«eil(;d  &h  a  6o1(I  opcu  to 
critioiKiu,  lie  might  oxprow  his  tru«  opinioDH  on  ail 
pdiiitD,  providud  only  hoiol-  tp.w  books,  and  ouc  Uland, 
calloi]  Eiij;hind,  u'eru  excepted.  Under  show  of  »• 
spect,  absolute  eilenc«  was  i-equired  on  tlieue  hMd«. 
They  coliMliluteil  the  ark  of  Jilliaaoe;  to  BpiNik  ill  of 
them  wan  not  pciiuitMtbK',  »iid  even  to  pnilsc  ww 
almost  daugeroufi.  ■• 

In  the  cncbaiitod  pnlaco  of  '  Bluu  liv»rd,*  one 
single  chnml>er  n-as  I'eeen'ed ;  and  woe  to  him  wbo 
penotittted  tboreiu. 

Since  then,  a  \)isr\v,d  of  peace  uiid  prosperity,  to- 
gcther  wiUi  the  eflccts  of  time  and  travel,  have 
greiilly  ituprove^l  the  noble  ehai'actor  of  the  Kngliah 
uatJon.  In  our  day,  pens,  tongues,  and  conscience^ 
are  less  utrjetly  bomij,  and  many  tiutliB  may  now  be 
avowed  without  fear  of  bringing  the  flush  of  anger  or 
of  indignant  mwlesty  to  the  clteek. 

The  preoent,  and,  still  lets,  the  \K\Btf  are  no  more 
considered  an  Kicred  grotind.  E^'eu  the  Nornuiu  oon- 
({uest  is  no  longer  a  eeditiouB  tiubject.  The  diutiooBry 
of  Hociety  has  gained  many  words;  and  EugliHluocn 
uo  longer  fear  to  see  tbcir  children  lose  tliat  patriotifflo 
wbieh  tor  them  iti  almost  a  religion,  because  they  rend 
books  not  deifying  their  own  country  and  fiUI  of 
libeb  on  the  rcKt  of  the  globe. 

Historians,  novel-n-riters,  poet« — even  thoologiaiui 
— have  vied  with  each  ottier  in  tearing  away  tlw 
bandages  concealing  many  old  woiintlK,  in  order  tn 
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Tire  them  bv  raintiict  witli   the  vivif^'ing  breezes  of 
t-aveti ;  and  twenty  yeaiM  after  IjcftiI  livron,  Mnciulay 
b»K;ii  able,  without  losing  Uin  |>opuIariiy,  to  show 
filial  piety  than  lie,  aud  to  blame  the  past  In 
iiij^iiaj^e  FO  l>eaiitifiil  as  to  obtain  forgiveness  Jbr  the 
?rifice  c'von  ol'  inith. 

But,  in  Lonl  JJyron's  time,  ICngJaiitl  was  earrying 
ber  fn^eat  strugglu  against  the  Lioii  of  the  age. 
Separated  from  the  eontiitcnt  by  war  still  more  tbau 
by  the  ma,  tlm  <;aiimm'«  roar  b(K>ming  acro(«  the 
r  waters  added  venom  to  her  wounds,  and  pride  made 
her  prefer  to  c-oueral  rather  than  to  heal  tlieiii. 
f  The  echo  of  this  dcie^tted  cnnnon  was  Btill  Rounding 
when  Lord  livron  returned  to  Knghind,  from  hi« 
tJ'avcIs  ID  tJic  Knst,  with  clio  same  thirst  for  truth  ns 
heretofore,  bat  having  gained  much  from  obnerva- 
tion,  com[)arison,  and  ]%ilectioii.  He  believed  hu  had 
the  right  to  ninko  nm  of  taoultieH  with  etiual  inde- 
pendem*,  whether  m»i  regarded  his  own  nation  or  llie 
rest  of  humanity.  England  tlwn  aeemed  to  wish  U* 
Irrogate  to  herself  the,  monopoly  of  momlity,  wisdom, 
and  gi'eatne*8,  together  with  the  right  of  defipi(*ing 
the  rest  of  the  world.  l-ion\  Byrou  considered  this 
pretension  a:^  exoe8;<ive,  nnd  he  expresmd  hii«  gene- 
rous incredtiHty  in  lines  proudly  itidependeut*  He 
refiisud  to  Hee  heroiMm  whore  lie  did  not  believe  it  to 
e^tist,  nnd  would  not  act':ord  glory  to  victories  that 
juied  to  liim  llie  rwult  of  chance.  He  refused  to 
b>e  virtue  and  religion  in  what  he  oiuisldurt-d  ualcn- 
jtion  or  hypocrisy.  He  demanded /w/ice  for  Catholic 
frulaud,  and  impartiality  for  enemies;  he  even  went 
far  ai<  to  nhow  uyiapalhy  loi-  Na|Kil(xm  au^l  deploro 
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his  lull.  He  could  not  allow  party  spirit  to  depre- 
ciate tlio  gctiitig  of  Napoleon.  Ma<l»ine  Ue  Slael,  wbo 
luul  maiJe  Lonl  Byron's  noquaintaiioo  in  Luiidtm 
wlicii  he  was  very  young,  and  had  conceived  a  great 
liking  for  him,  of^en  wrote  to  him,  and  alwayti  tried 
to  prove  that  he  w»8  wrong  in  thinking  go  highly  of 
Napoleon.  But  on  account  of  this  Lord  Byron 
broke  off  the  coiTespondeuoe  suddenly,  which  vexed 
iladame  de  Stael  not  a  little.  'J'he  invasion  of 
France,  the  huioiliation  of  a  great  nution,  wim 
painful  to  him ;  and  this  generons  wntitneiit  even 
caused  kirn  to  commit  a  real  fauii^  which  he  at- 
pretsed    regret  for    more    than    onoe.  Bays    Madame 

G ,    when    conversing    with    her    at  Pisa  and 

Genoa.  The  fault  was  a  certain  feeling  of  hostility 
indulged  towards  the  illn^trious  Dnke  of  \Velliag> 
ton,  whom  he  yet  oonfctKcd  to  be  the  glory  of  his 
country. 

"  P.S.  If  you  hoar  any  news  of  battle  or  retrvat 
01]  the  pai-t  of  tlie  Allies  (as  they  call  them),  pray 
twud  it.  He  lias  my  be«t  wi^heu  to  manure  the  fiekb 
of  France  with  an  invading  army.  1  hatu  invndeni 
of  all  couutriea^,  and  have  no  jKitiencc  with  the 
cowardly  cry  of  exultation  over  him  at  whose  name 
you  all  turned  whiter  than  the  snow  to  which  you 
are  indebted  for  your  triumph." 

He  was  too  generous  an  enemy  to  echo  the  Arab- 
bishop  of  Canterbury "s  prayer.* 

As  a  Whig,  he  was  indignant  at  the  Piinco  of 
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*  Tlila  stniuge  pffajnernia  thu*.-— '*OI«nl  Ala>)ihly,f;ivcuaaln)i)etl)  W 
dwirvy  tbc  U«t  mftti  or  lliat  |«rf)il>uiit  imlloii  (lh«  Kn'ndi),  wliieh  W 
■rwom  (o  davotir  allv*  ibj'  bittbiul  acrvuhU  (tbv  KiigliiJi).'' 
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Wales'a  condnct  in  deserting  liia  jK)litical  banner  and 
passing-  over  lo  the  Tories  when  he  liecame  Hegent; 
flo  lie  wrote  nome  hard  verses  against  him, — '  Lines  to 
a  liady  weopiug,'  addre»«ed  to  the  Princess  Charlotte. 
m  This  poem  was  the  oHve-hmnch  that  Robert  was 
about  to  snatch  from  the  tomb.  All  evil  passions 
(i-ere  now  let  loose  against  Iiord  Jiyron. 

The  Tory  jmrty — s6  influentiiil  then,  and  which 
saw  with  displeasure  the  future  promise  of  a  great 

■irntor  lield  out  in  the  person  of  a  youiig  Whig  peer 
— gladly  ee'zed  a  pretext  for  displaying  its  hostility. 
The  higher  elergy  natunilly  clung  to  the  iuteitist^  of 
the  aristocracy,  as  identical  with  their  own :  moi-e- 
over,  they  were  vexed  with  the  youug  lord  for  attack- 
ing intolerancy,  hypocrisy,  and  similar  anti-Chrietian 
(jualities,  and  consequently  espougetl  with  ardour 
Tory  gricvanocw.    Pretending  ©ven  to  discover  danger 

Hj^  religion  in  some  philo8t>plucal  vei-ees,*  they  de- 
nounced the  young  poet  m  an  atheist  and  a  rebel.  At 
Iihe  same  time  his  admiration  for  foreign  beauties 
■rounded  feniinine  self-love  at  home. 
P  In  thus  placing  the  interests  of  truth  above  every 
other  consideration,  not  only  from  the  necessity  he 
uxperieneed  of  expressing  it,  but  also  with  the  design 
of  serving  justice,  Lord  Byron  by  no  means  ignored 

^■he  formidable  amount  of  burning  coals  he  was  piling 
upon  his  head,  llo  know  well  that  the  secret  war 
going  on  against  him  delighted  all  his  rivals,  who, 
not  having  dared  to  show  their  spite  at  the  Lime 
of  his  triumphs,  had  bided  patiently  the  day  of 
reugeance. 

*  Suiiuu  b(  (couod  <aulu  of  '  Cliildc  UiirciM.* 
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He  waH  tiwnro  of  it  nit,  hut  did  not  therefore  draw 
Imck;  and  lontcin^  fenrleAsty  nt  t)m  piie  he^iped  with 
all  the«e  oombuKttlile  innterinU  intoiide<l  for  Iiik  miiv- 
tvrdom,  he  did  not  any  tho  more  coase  from  his  work. 
He  reaistL-d,  and  accepted  wartyrdom  liko  n  fn'nK 

*•  Von  cnn  have  no  eonception  of  the  uprour  tho 
eight  lincB  on  tho  littlo  Ittivalty'a  weepiug  iit  IHI'i 
(now  repnhhshwl)  have  occasioned.  ....  The 
•  Morninj?  Post,*  'Siin,*  *  Horal(J,'  ■  Conner,'  have  all 

been   in   hvetoricg I  atu  an  nthcint*  n 

rebel,  and  at  Innt  the  devil  (f)t>it<m.r,  I  pn'nnmc). 
My    demoiitHni    seems  to    \)e  n  femalc'fi  coni<>4^tiiro. 

The  ah(i.s<3  ajOfatnet  me  in  alt  direotimm 

it<  vehement,  imcoasiug,  loud."* 

The  (.-ditor,  alarmed,  proposed  to  have  theui  di(»- 
(ftvowi'd. 

"Take  any  course  yon  pteaae  to  Tindicnte  your-, 
elf,"  Lord  Byron  answci-ed  him;  "hut  k>ave  me  to| 
'  light   my  own  way,   and,  as   I  before  said,  do  not 
cmnpromim  mo   by  anytliing  which    may   look    liko 
Khrinkitu/  on  my  part;  as*  for  your  own,  nmko  llie 
best  of  it.     ....     1  havo  nli-endy  dnnu  all  iuj 
my  power  by  the  Fiippression  "  (of  the  entire).     **  If] 
that  iH  not  enongli,  they  must  net  as  they  plejiM; 
but  I  u-ill  not  '  (each  my  tongiio  a  most  iiilion.'nl 

basenesR,*  come  wliat  may I  shall  l*or 

what  I  cnn,  and  what  I  cannot  I  shall  re^iRt.  TIk 
worst  they  could  do  wouhl  l>o  to  exclude  niu  from 
society.  I  have  never  courted  it,  uor,  I  mar  add, 
in  the  g<enerat  aenso  of  the  word,  enjoyed  it;  atid 
there  is  a  world  elsewhcro! 


•  Minnrr.  Ijultrr  |(H. 
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"Auythiuf?  reuiarkiibly  injurious  1  have  the  same 
mcaua  «»f  repaying  as  other  moo,  with  such  iuterert 
as  circumKtaiiL-cij  may  annex  to  it." 

After  this  first  prreat  exploision,  of  which  the  verses 
addressed  tu  the  Prinuem  Charlotte  had  formed  the 
Ofwasion  and  the  pretext,  the  commotion  appeared  to 
8u1u«ide,  liut  tlie  tire  in  the  mine  had  not  gone  ont. 
It  sfill  circulated  obsciirely,  gathering  strength  in  the 
quiet  darknt^ot.  Another  occasion  was  alone  wanting 
for  a  second  expIoMion,  and  a  hand  to  strike  the  spark. 
The  circumstance  nf  his  unhappy  marriage,  which 
baul  taken  place  in  the  interval,  pi-C9H.-utcd  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  the  hand  to  strike  the  spark  was  the  one 
which  had  received  the  nuptial  ring  a  year  bofore. 
The  explosion  was  brutal,  abominable,  insensate— lua- 
worthy  of  the  society  that  tolerated  it. 

Then  came  another  interval ;  the  good  who  had 
hceu  drawn  into  this  trtormy  current  were  seized  with 
regret  and  remorse.  "  Wfit/  did  tee  fhtis  rm  fsiiaht^t 
our  ^wilt  and  /mvurile  cftild  ? "  The  wicked  knew 
well  wherefore  they  had  done  it,  but  the  good  did 
not  Macaulay  told  it  them  one  day,  twenty  years 
afterward^  hc-tter  than  any  one  else  lias,  in  one  of 
those  passages  where  the  beauty  of  his  style,  far  from 
injuriug  trutit,  londB  it  a  double  charm,  enhancing  it 
just  as  nature's  beauty  is  set  oflF  by  a  profiwion  of 
light. 

This  good  feeling  stealing  over  the  public  con- 
science alarmed  Lord  Byron'ti  deadly  cni-mios.  They 
feared  lest  sentimental  remorae  shouhl  com])romiHe 
their  victory  ;  and  they  manoeuvred  so  well,  that  from 
that  hour  persecution  took  up  permanent  abode  in 
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EnjHan<I,  iumIof  pi-ott'xt  of  offence  to  reli^oti  or  niorals. 
It  followed  iiiiu  on  his  licroic  journey  into  (ireeccaiwi 
cca»e<l  not  wiili  his  death.  Even  after  that,  tho  ven- 
geance and  ntge  of  his  enemies — the  indiHcrclion  nod 
liniidity  of  fricude — the  material  or  nioml  sppeiiln- 
tiona  of  atl,  together  with  the  nsHumnoc  of  iroptiiiity 
^-uontinuL-d  to  foed  the  fire  which  an  end  so  ^lorionv 
as  his  ought  to  have  qnenched.* 

But  if  the  war  ngainBt  him  did  not  cease,  his  ]>ers^ 
vemnoe  and  courage  in  aiying  n'hat  he  tliought  did 
not  ooaH3  either.  Who  more  t)mn  he  despised  popu- 
larity and  literary  sucoees,  if  tliey  were  to  be  pup* 
cluised  at  the  ooat  of  truth  ? 
,   "  Were  I  iilone  agjiinst   the  world,'"  said   he,  *•  I 

~'*  "nm  (VMcBi  of  iWpii«iittl!ig  Bynm's   iiet«   iicvm  mica    tt»atA,    II 
Mlnwcd  liitn  U>  Uivtoe  notl  vwa  iv  tlio  loinK    Cvunt  Unmhik,  bw  biiwd 

iunl  com  I -Anion,  iii  ijiiTaklo^  of  ilio  rxwiloiit  hwltli  tBJyfod  by  nil  liunnf 

■'  W<i  v.-ett  III  «xcirll«[it  health  ■ml  iipiriu  ilurittc  nw  vih/Ae  vvjraee  fnm 
Iwlj  to  (JTVcCK,  ntid  lor  tliU  ire  wcro  )«rtl}'  in>lcbl(il  to  Wtt  uiwilcnl  mMi, 
niid  jQirtlj-  to  lliftl  t«m«niricp  nWcli  w»*  olwcrvol  by  crsry  ome  oo  hxri. 
ni  llio  br^iiuiiig  of  tliu  vtyyt-ge  hf  lli«  taptkln  of  oar  vom-l,  vbo, 
ir,  cniloi  b}-  BiicfiliDj;  our  mode  of  Ufa.  I  moiilion  Uiii  lo  couIiiiIhI 
I  story  t<>](l  iri  a.  ia«^xiii«  {•  Tlio  lAiiiikni ')  '  Uial  IjjtO  Itynxi  iio  Oii« 
i-oyofte  )iiM^  lh#  |iriDd[inl  juirl  or  tbp  ilny  ilritikfaig  willi  tU«  Ci|ilnili  at 
tho  *hi)t.'  Ijcnd  Ilyivn,  m  nu  all  did,  |]oiMd  hut  Utnc  «liMtIy  nwliiiK.  Qtt 
■llbvl  alone  oil  dwk  i  iwd  i>»ncttiiini  in  t])«  crciiiai;  li^  Mt  tlouni  wiUi  u) 
10  A  gism  ur  iwu,  not  more,  d  liglii  AtrtI  w!ii«.  Hi;  atiiiutd  hfmwif  in 
jcctinti  owwioTinUy  viih  tha  tnptaiii,  whctn  Im  eoAed,  Imwtivvr,  tqr 
Itui'iriiig  vJih  ft  love  or  rDulinXi  tnch  h  bo  tliou^t,  Im  lud  n«<r«r  Ml 
brr.>n>." 

Kill  Lis  cnemir*  were  not  (ll«oouragn3.  When  Ihej-  mv  ilift!  Ilyraa 
luiuiol  in  (KK)  of  Ui«  lonliui  l*l»iid»,  nliicA  wim  a  rjtr  niwr  uhl  imini  jmulnnt 
couno  t»  :ulntil,  nuj  uiiu  wlilvh  u)i{;)it  |ir>ivti  JnfltiitO'lj'  mori'  )>ciin6c«)  lo 
(irrrt»  tlinii  i^oinu  trtrjiji'it  lo  ihe  Mon«.  tSty  ii|irnKl  llii-  ninwt  llml  iiia(r*4 
of  Ruteit  lo  Groco.',  Iw  apvul  liU  life  in  clnlniidiery  noil  iii  llw  eonllniUUlon 
(if  hill  (vicni  of'  Don  Juuri,' aI  ivkI  lu  a  lovaly;  vi)U  iiiiunkij  vn  oiw  (4  lbi( 
IrIiikIh.   tli>,ite  iiilunDdi]  bim  ratbi-r  Hbruptl j uf  thU  rp|>jrl,  vrliir.h <)l*tr»iul 
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would  not  exchange  my  frecctom  of  tliought  tor  a 
iironc."  And  again  :  *'  He  who  wislios  not  to  be  a 
iespot,  or  a  slave,  may  speak  freely." 

Tbat  such  iii(lep(;ndt.'nce  of  miud,  aided  by  siich 
high  geriiuK,  tshould  have  alarmed  certaiu  coteries-^ 
Dot  to  Hpeak  of  certitiii  politiuil  and  religious  sete, 
who  were  all  powerful — may  easily  be  coocuived. 
We  cannot  feel  surprise  at  the  scandals  they  got  up 
1  defence  of  theb-  privilege«,  when  attacked  hy  a 
new  power  who  made  every  ^lecies  of  baseness  and 
bj-pocrisy  tj-emble;  nor  can  wc  woudt-r  tliat,  un- 
owiiig  where  it  woidd  stop,  they  sliould  have  sought 


cast  discredit  on  the  oracle  by  slandering  the  man. 
Tliat  the  bark  bearing  him  to  exile  should  have  been 
pushed  on  by  a  witid  of  angry  pasgions  in  coalition — 
by  a  breeze  not  winged  by  eonficieuce — may  also  be 
conceived ;  but  to  conceive  is  not  to  absolve,  and  in 
HiuMng  the  above  expre»»ioii  we  only  mean  to  allow 
due  share  to  human  nature  in  general — to  the  cha- 
racter, maiuicnt,  and  perhaps  to  the  ujiecial  require- 
ments of  Ktigland.  And  if  we  ought  not  to  condone 
par^  spirit  in  politics,  defending  privileges  to  the 
eath;  nor  the  anti-Chnstian  ferocity  displayed  by 
that  portion  of  the  clergy  who,  without  reason  or 
sinceiily,  attacked  him  from  the  pulpit ;  nor  yet  the 
malice  and  revenge  displayed  in  the  vile  slanders  that 
pursue*!  him  to  bis  lant  hour ;  we  van,  on  the  other 
hand,  comprehend  and  even,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
excuse  this  prosperoun  and  noble  country  of  Kngland 
for  not  classing  her  great  eon  among  popular  poetu— 
for  hiding  her  admiration  cautiously :  since  it  must 
acknowledged  that  Lord  fiyron  oliten  acted  and 
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wrote  rather  as  helotufinfj  to  hwnanittf,  than  merdy  ok 
lidoiujmg  to  £tiufla>td. 

Itiit  if  he  were  treated  with  the  aame  mjuotioe  by 
toreignom,  could  the  sa.mo  excuw  bo  mnde  tor  thom  ? 
Would  a  man  be  excusable  if  lAzinow  niid  cjireluHxneM 
made  liim  ncot-pt,  withont  examinatiun,  wmu  typt>  Mt 
up  (or  Lord  Byrou  by  a  couiiU-y  ■wouu<led  in  her  solf- 
love,  an  EogL'ind  had  be«n,  or  the  reservos  made  by 
hostile  biograplierti,  uuder  tlio  weighty  iufluenoo  of  ft 
society  organised  as  Hngliah  society  then  n'ns  ?  Tbe 
vili!  KyHtein  which  coiiKistj)  la  tKukinj;  U)  give  a  good 
opiDioii  of  one's  own  morality  by  being  severe  on  the 
morality  of  oiliers,  is  only  too  well  known.  Would  it 
be  excusable  to  Rpply  it  nitldcB«ly  to  Lord  Itymn  ? — 
to  preteud  to  repeat  that  in  attacking  pi-cjudicti  he 
wounded  morals? — that  he  iajnred  virtue  by  warring 
against  hypocris)-  ? — that  by  uang  a  right  inherent 
to  the  himiau  miud  in  »ome  hypothetical  lines  of  a 
poem,  written  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  imd  which 
is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  multitude,  since 
tbe  greater  number  of  mankind  neither  read  elevated 
poetry  nor  worki^  of  high  taste;  is  it  not  almurd  to 
pretend  that  he  wished  to  upwt  them  in  their  reiigiouD 
belief,  and  deprive  them  of  trutlix  %vbich  are  nt  onoe 
their  consoliition,  support  and  refuge  in  time  of  eorrow 
and  sutfering  ? 

Nevertheless,  Fretichmen  have  spoken  thnn ;  nnd  in 
this  way,  through  these  united  causes,  Lord  Byron 
has  remained  unappreciated  as  a  man  and  unftiirly 
judged  as  a  poet. 

One  calls  him  the  pott  of  ml;  another  the  hunt  of 
wrrow.    But  no !   lord  Byron  wa«  not  exclusivoly 
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either  one  or  the  other.  He  wan  the  poet  of  the  soul, 
juut  OH  Shakcsptiai-e  was  before  hJDi. 

Lord  B.vron,  iu  writiug,  never  bad  iu  view  virtue 
rather  than  vice.  To  lake  bis  stand  as  n  tc-acher  of 
faomauity,  at  hia  agi-,  would  have  suemed  ridiculous  to 
bira.  After  having  cliosen  subjects  in  harmony  with 
his  geuiiiij,  aud  :i  [luiiit  of  vitjw  favourable  to  Uia 
poetic  temperament,  which  especially  rcquiriHl  to 
tJirow  off  tlie  yoke  of  ai-tificial  passions  anti  of  weak, 
frivolous  sentiments,  what  he  really  endeavoured  was 
to  he  powerfully  and  energetically  true.  He  thought 
that  truth  utt^/i^  alwayslo  have  prcoedeuceovereverj*- 
thing  else — that  it  was  the  soiirce  of  the  beatuiful  in 
art,  a«  well  as  of  all  good  iu  soiil*).  To  him  lies  were 
ewVaiid  vice;  truth  -was  good  and  virtue.  Asa  poet, 
then,  he  was  the  bard  of  the  sonl  and  of  truth ; 
and  ae  a  man,  all  those  who  knew  bim,  and  all 
who  rea<l  his  works,  mn^t  proclaim  him  the  poet 
who  luui  come  nearest  to  the  ideal  of  truth  and  sin- 
cerity. 

And  now,  after  having  studied  this  great  soul  under 
every  aspect,  if  there  were  in  happy  England  men 
who  should  esteem  themaolves  higher  in  the  scale  of 
virtue  than  Lord  Byron,  because  baviug  never  been 
troubled  in  their  belief,  either  tlirotigh  circutnsfancca 
or  tbe  nature  of  their  own  mind,  they  nevtrr  admititd 
or  expressed  ant/  doubt;  because  Ihey  are  the  happy 
husbands  of  tliosc  charming,  indulgent,  admirable 
women  to  be  found  in  England,  who  Ivtx  mid  forgive 
90  much  i  because,  being  rich,  they  have  not  refused 
»irnus  trijk  out  of  their  superfluity  to  the  poor ;  because, 
proud  and  happy  in  privileges  bestowed  by  their  con- 
stitntion,  they  hiive  never  blamed  those  in  power:  if 
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these  prosperoQB  ones  deemed  themBelvea  soperior  to 
their  great  fellow-citizen,  wonld  it  be  illiberal  in 
them  to  express  now  a  different  opinion  ?  Might  we 
not  without  raabness  affirm,  that  they  should  rather 
hold  themselves  honoured  in  the  virtue  and  glory  of 
their  illostrious  conntryman,  humbly  acknowledging 
that  their  own  greater  happiness  is  not  the  work  of 
their  own  hands  ? 
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Is  Mr.  Disraeli  to  bo  classed  among  tlie  biographers 
ol"  Lord  Byron  btHHHise  in  his  preface  to  '  Venetia*  he 
declares  ilmt  his  object  is  to  portray  Lord  Byron? 
We  do  not  think  80.  Truth  and  error,  romance  and 
hisiorj',  are  too  much  intermixed,  and  ilio  author 
himself  confessas  tliis  fact  in  calling  his  work  a 
novel.  But  whilst  denying  to  '  Venetia '  the  right  of 
being  gtyled  a  biography,  we  must  admit  tiiat  it 
ia  both  a  deep,  tnie,  and  at  times  admirable  study  of 

ithe  fine  and  bo  iil-judgcd  character  of  Lord  B^toq. 
The  extraordinary  qualities  with  which  he  was  gifted, 
both  in  heart  and  in  mind,  his  genius,  his  amiability, 
his  irresistible  attractions,  his  almost  supernatural 
beauty,  are  all  set  forth  with  consummate  ability,  and 
the  greatest  peiieti-atiou.  He  has  made  all  his  other 
characters,  which  are  for  the  most  part  imaginary, 
subfien'ient  to  this  end ;  and  he  has  created  somu 
(such  as  Lady  Annatiel)  which  moralists  will  not 
esiaily  admit  to  lie  possible,  it  being  grantt;d  that  nil 
the  cliaraeters  in  the  book  arc  mentally  sane.  It  i» 
questionable  whether  the  virtues  and  qualities  which 
adorn  Lady  Annabel  are  rampatible  with  the  defects 

,of  bur  uatui-e.     Mr.  BiHraoli  lias  acted  in  the  same 
ray  aB  n^rds  the  circumstances  of  Byron's  life;  he 
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hae  heaped  them  together  without  any  regard  to 
what  may  or  may  not  be  true  in  their  supposed  oc- 
curreiice,  some  of  them  being  founded  on  reality 
and  others  not  so. 

He  baa  given  Byron  two  individuaHties.  Lord 
Cadurcis  represents  Byron  from  his  infancy  to  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  and  Mr.  Herbert  equally  re- 
presents Lord  Byron  from  that  fatal  epoch  till  his 
death.  The  selection  of  two  persons  to  represent  one 
same  character  and  to  allow  of  Byron's  simple  yet 
complex  nature  being  better  understood  was  a  very 
happy  philosophical  notion. 

He  portrays  Xiord  Byron  as  he  was,  or  as  he  would 
have  been  in  the  given  circumstances ;  and  he  pic- 
tures the  others  as  they  should  or  might  have  been, 
not  as  they  were.  In  reading '  Venetia '  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  like  Lord  Cadurcis,  and  to  admire  him, 
just  as  all  those  who  knew  Ix)rd  Byron  loved  and 
esteemed  him ;  or  not  to  respect  Mr.  Herbert,  whom 
he  styles  "  the  best  and  greatest  of  men,"  as  he  would 
have  been  revered  had  Byron  reached  a  greater  age- 
He  depicts  Byron  at  every  epoch  of  his  life,  and  as 
circumstances  develop  his  latent  predispositions. 

He  first  shows  him  to  us  as  the  innocent  chilJ, 
whose  heart  is  full  of  tenderness,  meekness,  sensibility, 
and  docility,  such  as  his  tutor.  Dr.  Drury,  said  be  was ; 
"  rather  easier  to  be  led  with  a  silken  string  than  with 
a  cable  ;"  who  is  gifted  with  a  noble  and  proud  nature, 
which  is  easily  moved ;  who  possesses  a  great  sense 
of  justice  and  an  undaunted  courage ;  who  scorns 
excuse  and  cares  not  to  lessen  his  fault.  He  then 
shows  him  as  the  thoughtfiil  boy,  both  when  alone 
and  with  others ;  and  as  the  gayest  and   wildest  of 
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tures  when  in  the  company  of  the  beloved  com- 
I>aii)ou  of  his  childish  sports;  a  boy  full  of  kindness 
and  of  die  desire  to  pka^ ;  whose  absence  is  ever  a 
mibjoct  of  regret,  so  groat  is  the  love  he  inspires,  both 
in  his  masters  and  in  hin  KorvantH,  and  indeed  in  all 
who  come  near  him.  At  hia  early  age  can  already 
be  traced  the  germs  of  those  quiilitiea  which  foretell 

at  brilliant  mind  which  ia  to  win  some  day  the 
heart  of  a  nation,  aud  diizzlo  the  fancy  of  a  world  of 
admirers.  The  ttiglit  of  the  fair  hair  and  of  the 
angelic  l)eauty  of  the  little  Veuotia  is  enough  to  dry 
his  tears ;  and  herein  wo  not  only  perceive  already 
the  extreme  imprciiijionabk  dispoisition  of  his  nature, 
but  also  the  power  and  influence  which  beauty  is  des- 
tined to  exercise  over  liim.  The  love  of  solitude  and 
lueditatiou  is  already  traceable  in  the  child.  He  loves 
to  wander  at  night  among  the  dark  aud  solitary 
cloisterH  of  his  Abbey;  he  loves  to  listen  to  the 
whistling  of  the  wind  reechoed  by  the  cloisters  ;  he 
dtdiglits  in  the  murmum  of  the  waters  of  his  take 
hen  tlte  winter  storms  disturb  their  serenity,  and 
uproot  the  strongest  oaks  of  bis  park.  I'roud  of  his 
race,  his  whole  nature  Mympathiscb  with  the  gloriou« 
deeds  of  hi£  ancestors,  and  one  feels  that  lie  would 
fain  rather  die  than  sliow  himself  unworthy  of  tliuni 

One  sees  the  germs  of  |x>etry  sown  in  Ins  niiuJ— 
lUt  one  feels  that  the  heart  alone  can  make  them 
fructify,  and  give  tliuiu  an  outward  form.  Nothing 
ia  more  touching  than  the  tenderness  which  he  feels 
ftud  inspires  wherever  be  goes. 

Mr.  Ditiraeli  tlien  shows  him  in  his  youth,  just  at 

itlie  time  when  he  is  to  leave  adlegc  for  the  Univer- 

itv.  ai)d  preeeuts  him  to  the  reader  as  a  remarkably' 
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woIl-educaic<]  young  miitt,  ill  whom  tlie  l>est  principles 
have  been  inculcated,  am)  whose  conduct  and  cotiver- 
(intion  Injiir  evidence  of  a  pure,  generous,  and  ener- 
getic soni  *'  tJiat  has  !UX|uire<l  at  a  very  early  age  much 
of  tJic  mature  and  fixed  character  of  manhood  with- 
out losinff  anything  of  that  hoyisli  sincerity'  and  sim- 
plicity that  are  too  often  the  penalty  of  oxporionoe. 

"He  was  indee<l  sincerely  religious,  and  a«  he 
knelt  in  the  old  cbapel  that  had  been  the  luUlowed 
Boene  of  his  boyish  devotions,  he  offered  his  ardent 
thanksgivings  to  his  Creator  who  had  merciftilly 
kept  his  soul  pure  and  true,  and  allowed  him,  after  m 
long  an  eRtnmgement  from  the  sweet'  !<pol  of  liiS' 
childhood,  ouoe  more  to  mingle  \m  ttuppHcntions  with 
Ins  kind  and  virtuous  friends." 

*'  lie  is  what  I  always  ho|>ed  he  would  be,"  says 
Lady  Annabel.  "  Remember  what  a  cliange  his  life 
had  to  endure;  few,  after  such  an  inten'al,  would' 
have  returned  witli  feelings  so  kind  and  so  pure,  t! 
always  fancied  that  \  oliserved  in  him  the  seeds  ol 
great  virtues  and  great  tiilent*,  but  I  was  not  so 
sanguine  that  they  would  liave  flourished  as  they 
»p]>eor  to  have  done. 

Young  as  he  is,  he  is  already  accustomed  to  reflect; 
and  the  result  of  bis  drt.'ams  is  a  dctdre  to  live  awsy 
from  the  world  with  those  he  lovctt.    The  worhl  lu 
8Ceii  by  others  has  no  attraction  for  him.     What  thoj 
world  covets  appears  to  him  ]>altry  and  faint,     li 
sym|tnthifiCfi  nnth  great  deeds,  but  not  with  a  boisterou 
existence.    He  cares  not  for  that  which  is  ordinary. 
He  loves  what  is  rare  and  out  of  the  common  way 
He  dwells  upon  the  dood>»  of  his  ancestors  in  PalestiD' 
and  in  France,  who  have  left  a  memorable  name  i 
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the  aimals  of  their  cotmtry.  CaJiirciH  experienceB 
inwardly  a  desire,  and  even  the  power  to  imitate 
their  example.  He  feels  that  to  become  the  worhl's 
wouder  iio  sacrifice  is  great  enough ;  hut  in  this  age 
of  mechanism,  what  career  is  left  to  a  chivalrous 
spirit  hlce  hi»?  He  then  loiigti  for  tlie  liappinest) 
of  private  hfe  in  the  company  of  so  perfect  a  creature 
OH  Venetia;  but  he  in  Rtill  so  young,  and  Venetia, 
who  loves  him  like  a  brother  and  a  friend,  caimot 
as  yet  understand  the  nature  of  another  kind  of  love. 
fie  then  leaves  for  the  University,  with  grief  im- 
planted at  the  bottom  of  liis  heart.  Disaraeli  tlien 
shows  how,  after  three  yeai-s,  during  which  time  his 
genius  had  hecu  tunoutderiiig  as  it  were,  it  at  last 
appeared  in  a  splendour  quite  unrivalled  and  un- 
exampled, like  a  stir  equally  strange  and  brilliant^ 
whieh  scarcely  has  it  becuuie  visible  iu  the  horizon, 
than  it  already  reaches  its  zenith.  Kot  only  is  he 
distinguuihed  by  liis  writings,  but  hy  a  thousaiul 
other  ways,  which  fill  the  heart  and  dazzle  the 
eyes.  Wliere  everytliing  is  remarkable  he  is  most 
lOticed  i  and  the  most  conspicuous  where  all  is 
brilliant.  lie  is  envied  hy  muu,  praised  ami  nought 
after  by  women,  admired  by  all.  His  life  has  hocome 
a  perpetual  triumph,  a  splendid  act,  which  is  euthiisi- 
a«ti(Hilly  a[>plHudod,  aud  in  which  he  ever  plays  the 
best  and  most  heroio  part.  In  the  midst  of  this 
infatuation  of  a  whole  nation,  among  those  hand- 
some and  noble  women  who  forget  themselves  too 
much  siucc  they  forget  themselves  entirely  for  the 
honour  of  a  look  from  him,  why  is  ho  not  happy  ? 
What  is  he  craving  for?  What  is  liis  occupaiiou  ? 
Thy,  when  envied  hy  all,  is  he  yel  to  be  pitied  ? 
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It  is  that  hie  lift!  is  atill,  .-uid  will  ever  be,  tlie  life  of] 
tliu  hcnrt  which  Rudu  nu  witielaction  to  ita  dcetrc  in 
tlie  roiftst  of  the  world  whereio  it  is  doomed  to  live. 

Ou  one  oooamon  ho  finds  himiwlf  at  the  lioine  of 
the  TDOHt  faidiionable  wotnan  in  London,  of  the  grcM 
and  bonutiful  person  whose  lovo  for  him  is  ^p-coter 
than  lio  would  wioli.  Many  pt^^oplo  are  aasemblud 
ibero ;  dinner  id  about  to  l»e  annouuoed.  No  one 
liut  himself  attrnctfl  attention  or  calU  for  enthusiastic 
eiilogiee;  yet  he  ia  sad,  absent,  wearied.  By  ht« 
proud,  handsome  looks,  hiB  roscr^'e,  aud  his  mclan* 
uholy  attitude,  he  might  be  taken  for  an  unearthly 
being,  condemned,  a«  a  puuiaUnient,  to  visit  <mr 
terrestrial  orb.  All  of  a  sudden  his  incLincholy 
givea  way  to  the  tivelietit  animation ;  his  cheekn 
glow,  and  bnppinesti  beamB  in  hint  beautiful  eye*. 
What  has  happened?  Among  the  giiesta  arriving 
he  baa  heurd  the  servant  call  out  the  name  of  bii 
old  tutor  at  Oherbury,  the  friend  of  all  the  friends 
of  hie  youth.  Itained  to  the  dignity  of  a  biHhop.  the 
late  tutor  has  arrived  in  London  to  take  liis  8oat  in 
the  House  of  Lordn.  Again  to  »ee  this  friend  of  his 
youth,  who  is  likely  to  upoak  to  him  of  Chorbury, 
which  he  lovod  so  dearly,  and  of  Venotin,  ia  a 
pleasure  which  Ins  triumphs  ha%'e  never  alTorded 
him ;  and  from  timt  moment  alt  is  vhaiigeil  ia  Itt* 
ejes,  evciythiug  is  smiling,  everything  is  bright. 

He  learns  that  I^uly  Annabel  and  Venu'tJa  have 
loft  their  retreat  of  Cherbiiry  and  have  ariived  iu 
London.  Caduroin  has  btit  one  thought,  one  aspirn- 
tioD,  (hat  of  seeing  ihetn  iigain.  He  doet)  sec  Venotia 
(ignin,  and  he  feoJK  that  the  world's  praiscef  are  m 
longer  anythiufT  to  him,  except  lf>  )«  placed  at 
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feet,  and  tiiat  he  would  give  tip  all  the  idolatry  of 
which  ho  i8  the  object  for  one  ye&r  of  happineau 
spent  at  Cherljiiiy.  When  \'euetia  sees  her  ideal 
re:iliued.  and  tlint  Lord  CiulurciH  uuiteu  in  him  all 
the  qualities  of  her  dear  Plantagenet  with  those 
hrilliant  and  imponting  talents  which  command  love 
and  admiration  ;  \vh«u  she  beholds  in  him  the  genius 
of  hi;r  father  linked  with  the  hesirt  of  her  earh(.-8l 
friuud,  to  wlioni  hIib  in  still  eo  deeply  utlauhed  ;  when 
she  sees  her  dear  PlantJi^enet  "  courted,  considered, 
crowned,  incensed — in  fjict,  a  great  man"  living  iu 
an  attnoB])here  of  glory  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
applause  of  bin  cotcmporarics,  A'euetia  exchanges  her 
fraternal  love,  which  was  no  touching,  for  the  most 
ardent  passion  which  one  perfect  creature  can  inspire 
in  one  ait  perfei:!  as  itttelf. 

But  the  ob»tjicle  to  thuir  liappiueas  now  ariiiet),  and 
Lady  Annabel  it  is  who  becomes  metamorphosed  into 
a  woman  wliose  judgment  is  ful»c,  whose  prejudicuH 
ai-e  great,  whose  principles  arc  inexorable;  who 
knows  nothing  of  thu  world,  nothing  of  her  own 
heart  nor  of  tlic  liuniau  licurt ;  who  judges  all  thiuga 
by  certain  arbitrary  ruled,  and  acts  eleruly  in  aooord- 
ance  with  her  inexplicable  judgment.  All  the  love 
which  she  would  have  bad  for  Plantagenet  at  Cher- 
bury  is  turned  into  hatred  on  le«irning  that  he  ha« 
become  a  gn»it  jHHit,  the  admiratiou  of  bin  country, 
the  observed  of  all  observers ;  that  all  the  world  is 
anxious  to  see  him,  that  the  finest  ladies  sigh  ibr  one 
of  Itis  Icokii,  that  lie  is  not  insensible  to  their  admira- 
tion, that  he  is  a  Whig,  and  not  only  a  ^Vhig,  but 
very  nearly  a  rebel.  She  rends  his  poems,  and  her 
stonisbment  is  only  surpitssed  by  the  horror  witli 
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which  tlifty  inspire  her.  She  e(x»  Herbert  in  CndurciB, 
and  unable  as  she  was  to  understand  the  former,  m 
is  she  unequal  to  the  task  of  comprtihendinjf  Cadurcia. 
An  imaginative  bciug  makes  her  tremble ;  snoh  a 
creature  can  only  be  a  monster.  The  praises  he«towod 
upon  Cadurcis  do  not  shake  her  prejndice«.  Hif! 
onudiii,  a  brave  raiKtr — a  Tory,  whose  tmtiire  is 
as  noble  as  it  is  fmuk  and  Invat — in  vain  tclU  her 
that  Cadurcis  is  one  of  the  most  generous,  most 
amiable,  and  moHt  praiseworthy  of  men.  In  vain 
doe!4  he  assure  her  that  notvritlistandiiig  the  difTcronce 
of  tlieir  politiMil  opinions,  he  can  »cj»rcely  ^ve  her 
an  idea  of  the  delicacy  and  uubouiulcd  gooduc«w  which 
he  has  shown — that  bis  heart  is  perfect,  that  his 
intellect  is  the  Bnost  that  over  exl<tt4'<l,  and  that  if 
his  conduct  has  at  tinier  been  a  lillle  irrog'ulnr, 
allowances  must  be  made  for  the  temptaitiona  whicli 
assailed  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  the  sole 
master  of  his  acts,  and  with  all  London  at  his  feet. 
"  It  in  too  much  for  anv  onc'i*  head  :  but  h»v  or  think 
what  the  world  may,  I  know  there  is  not  a  finer 
creature  in  cxi«teuce.  Venetia,  who  feels  the  tnith 
of  all  this,  inwardly  exclaims,  *  Dear,  dear  Cadnrctti, 
can  one  be  Biir])ri8cd  at  your  being  beloved  when  you 
are  ho  generous, so  amiai)le,80  noble,  so  affectionate!' 
But  (ho  poor  chilli  in  vain  ivcalls  to  her  m()tlier  tb« 
conduct  of  Plantagenet,  who  displays  constancy  in 
his  true  affections,  '^o,'  exclaims  Lady  Annabel. 
*  minds  like  his  have  no  heart,  a  different  impulse 
directs  their  existence — I  mean  iuiag! nation.'" 

Lady  Annabel  tortures  her  daughter,  to  extort  &om 
her  the  pi-omtee  that  she  will  never  marry  Lotd 
Cadurcis.     Her  devotion  for  that  daughter,  which 
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ti^med  to  be  tlio  essence  of  her  life,  is  no  longer  io 
thia  hard-hearted  woman  but  a  form  of  her  egotiRtn  ; 
and  V^enetia,  vexed  in  all  her  natural  sentiments, 
instead  of  being  the  idol  of  her  affections,  becomes  in 

(reality  the  martyr  of  her  pride. 
After  dwelling  upon  the  agony  of  mind  experienced 
by  these  two  beautiful  and  loving  souls,  both  victims 
of  Lady  Annabel's  cruelty,  Disraeli  shows  us  Cadurcis 
M  H  prey  to  despair ;  enduring  the  coDBetiucneea  of  the 
fashionable  life  which  he  is  compelled  to  lead,  that  is, 
of  tlie  dissipated  existence  which  lie  wades  through 
against  bis  will ;  the  victim,  besides,  of  the  jealous 
and  fenatical  love  of  the  great  lady  wliose  yoke  ho 
[  had  not  been  able  as  yet  to  shake  off.   A  dnel  Ijctween 
ihim  and  the  lady's  husbaTid  is  tlio  result,  and  nothing 
I  is  more  admimble  than  (he  picture  of  Lord  Byron 
Lord  Cadnrcis)  in  all  the  scenes  which  precede 
follow  this  duel ;  his  calnuicsa,  his  courage,  the 
ture  of  humour  and  wit  with  which  he  ever  wae 
it  to  meet  the  greatest  perils,  and  which  was  one 
'of  the  characteri.stica  of  his  natui-e,  and,  above  all, 
that  great  and  noble  generosity  of  which  he  gave 
■  Bo  many  proofs  in  every  circumstance  and  at  every 
"  period  of  bis  life.     Then  follow  the  consequences  of 
tlio   duel,  and  the  ciipital    de-rived  from  it   by  the 
Baccmnulated  stupidity  and  revenge  of  those  inferior 
Bpersons  jeiilous  of  his  superiority  and  of  his  popular 

fame. 

_      Nothing  is  BO  beautiful,  however,  as  the  scene 

B:n'hlch  takes  place  first  at  the  club  and  then  at  the 

KBouso  of  Lords,  where  Mr.  Disraeli  shows  this  noble 

and  calumniated  creature  the  object  of  the  base  and 

^liypocritical  jealousy  of  most  of  his  colleagues,  who, 
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liotwitJiirtaiiiiiiig  their  batn^l  I'ur  liim,  wei-e  won!  to 
tail  tlieiiiru.'lvu8  bis  friends;  wlieit,  exlinusted  and 
almotii  llic  victim  of  a  lurocioiio  hatred  oi"  an  i!xcit»il 
populace,  be  sbtiidB  c»Un  m  the  midst  of  tbuMu  iruly 
Eiigliflli  uluuicuttf  iu  the  attitude  of  an  aicliangvl  or 
of  a  demi-gO(],  opjxisiiijz^  tlivm  and  main  tain  iug  liiii 
ground  uutil  with  tbo  aid  of  a  few  braw  and  Hiilbful 
friends,  of  tbe  constable's  trunclicon,  and  the  arrivhl 
of  the  mounted  guard,  be  succeeds  in  guHiug  rid  of 
them  ahogetbcr.  All  this,  although  not  (|uilc  true, 
either  as  ait  luBtorical  fact  or  in  itu  details,  is,  bow- 
ever,  80  adutirably  told,  that  it  m;iy  be  tnkeit  aa  a 
document  well  worthy  of  cousideration  by  the  bio- 
grapher, and  of  winch  extracts  cannot  l>e  given 
without  spoiling  thu  whole. 

In  tlie  midst  of  the  turmoil  occasioned  by  this  diml. 
in  which  his  adversary  liad  been  Heriotisly  woundiHl, 
Oadurcia  middeuly  tiuda  himmilf  abandoned  by  thorn 
who  called  themselves  bis  friends,  cnJumniated  by 
tlie  press,  who  spare  no  fal»>hood8  to  disparage  biR 
chanu^ter,  but  whoHe  contradictions  have  no  cficct  in 
his  gi-eat  suoceeses.  C^adurcis,  f^fWl  as  be  is  with 
an  extreme  wnsibitity,  and  actnMtonicd  to  live  in  »n 
atmosplieru  of  praise,  finds  hiiuiH.-lf  Buddenly  nailed 
to  the  pillory  of  public  indignation,  tteea  his  writiogH, 
bis  habits,  bis  character,  and  his  pvi-soix,  equally 
ceuBurod,  lidiculcd,  and  biemisheil ;  in  fact,  he  6u(k 
himself  the  victim  of  reaction,  and  yet  all  tliis  does 
not  affect  his  mind  ;  hit)  true  agimy  iti  cause<l  nut  by 
the  regret  at  losing  his  prctttigc  and  his  popularly, 
iK»r  by  the  conduct  of  those  who  style  ibemsolvea  hii» 
friends,  and  who  now  joineii  his  eneniits*  in  spreading 
aud   believing  in  the  (ahse  rupurt»  rtai|)ccUng    him. 
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fits  f^re»ttii>8H  of  Koul  Hiid  tlie  piitity  of  ]m  conscience 
alike  lielp  him  to  endure  these  misfortunes;  but 
what  reiilty  does  give  him  pain,  is  Uie  thought  tliat 
'  all  these  absurd  rum<)urfi  will  reach  the  ears  of 
VcDctia.  He  has  loet  all  hope  of  ubtsitnitig  her 
hand,  but  he  feels  the  want  of  her  esteem.  He  wishes 
her  to  judf^  him  as  ho  deserves  to  be  judged ;  and 
the  thouglit  that  ehe  likewise  may  put  iaitb  in  the 
infamous  antl  stupid  reports  which  are  Hpread  al>out 
him,  throws  him  into  deti]Kiir.  When  bis  cousiu 
announces  to  him  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
the  truth  known  to  Venetni,  how  consoled  he  feels, 
Hn<)  how  grateful  is  ho  to  his  cousin  !  To  his  crcilit, 
the  cousin  did  actually,  in  presence  of  Lady  Annabel, 
who  remained  incredulous,  endeavour  to  rL'-ustablinh 
(swifi  in  t.lieir  true  light ;  and  despite  her  sullen 
mood,  did  he  courageoiisly  undertake  the  defence  of 
Ciidurcis,  acciisB  the  MountCAglen  and  the  world  in 
genci-a!,  and  conclude  by  declaring  lliftt  "Cadurcis 
was  the  best  creature  that  ever  existed,  the  most 
unfortuuute,  the  most  ill-treated ;  and  that  if  one 
»lH»uld  ho  liable  to  bo  pursued  for  such  an  aflair,  over 
wliich  Cadurcis  could  have  no  oonti'ol,  there  was  not 
a  man  in  London  who  could  be  sheltered  from  it 
for  ten  roinutOM."  When  Lord  Cadurcia  receives 
Yenetia's  met«sage,  which  is  to  tell  him  that  he  n>* 
maiuB  for  her  what  he  has  ever  been,  the  announce- 
ment acts  upon  him  as  a  charm,  brings  calm  back  to 
bis  mind,  and  renders  him  indifferent  for  the  future 
to  tlie  opinion  of  the  world.  The  experience  of  that 
day  has  entirely  cured  him  of  bis  former  dcfcronce 
for  the  opinion  of  society.  The  world  has  outraged 
him.     He  no  longer  owes  anything  to  the  world. 
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His  i-ocepHon  iu  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  riot 
outeide  the  Flonw,  hnve  Hcvercd  his  ties  with  till 
claaece,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  his  ]yp-:it<!riil 
heart  will  ever  pi"e»!crve  the  rcmoiobmncc  of  tliosc 
who  h»ve  shown  him  true  affection  by  displaying 
moral  couRigo  in  Iiih  dofyiico.  But  they  tire  few, — 
some  relations,  or  ucarly  such  by  their  association 
with  them,  and  for  tliese  hix  gratitude  and  his  rei<]>cct 
arc  unlimited;  hut  as  for  tlic  others,  Ito  will  pay 
them  bock  by  showing  them  his  oi>nteni[)l,  by  pub- 
hsliing  the  trutli  respecting  them,  their  country, 
tlieir  habits,  their  laws,  their  ciuttoms,  their  opinions, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  Itnowii  and  judged  by 
the  whole  world, — a  tribunal  far  more  enlightened 
than  the  limited  one  of  his  native  isle.  lieuoeforth 
he  resolves  never  again  to  mevt  the  adviuicus  of 
those  civilised  "rutliiuis"  who  aifect  to  be  sociable. 
Ho  prepares  to  leave  England,  with  tlie  intontiun 
never  again  to  return  to  it.  He  shuts  himself  up  in 
his  room  for  a  week,  and  allowing  free  scoi>e  to  his 
paesiouate  and  wounded  soul,  ho  writes  his  adiuii  t<i 
Eiighuid,  and  io  the  task  his  mind  Buds  relief.  In 
this  poem,  wherein  a  few  well-merited  sarcasms  find 
a  place,  and  wherein  theiti  are  luany  altumons  U> 
Venetia,  there  are  passages  so  delicate,  so  tender,  so 
irreeistibly  pathetic,  that  it  exercised  an  extraordinary 
influence  upon  public  opinion.  Again  the  tide  of 
public  sympnthy  runs  high  in  his  favour;  it  is  found 
tliut  Cadui-cis  is  tlic  mo)^  adumniated  of  mortals, 
that  he  ia  more  interesting  than  over;  and  I^dy 
Mounteagle  is  spoken  of  as  slie  deewrves.  CiMlurciH 
in,  however,  too  proud  to  accept  new  synipiithies 
likely  to  make  him  sutfer  all   that  he  Uon  iilixudy 
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iffered.    He  quits  Iiis  nati^'e  land,  Bnrrounded  by 
a  Iialo  of  glorv,  but  vnih  crxitenipt  on  his  part  for 

ttliat  })0[iulnr  favour  of  which  he  has  too  cruelly 
experienced  the  worth.  He  sails  for  Greece,  and 
here  Difiraeli  »hows  how  he  led  a  life  of  Btitdy,  and 
finally  depicts  him,  under  the  name  of  Herbert,  as  a 

I  philosopher  and  n  virtuous  nian,  who,  after  behaving 
«8  a  here,  and  after  abaudoniuj^  some  of  ihc  ilhiHions 
■of  youth,  and  principally  that  of  making  men  wiser 
and  better,  afl})irc»  ^'ily  '^^  k'adirig  a  mild,  regular, 

» virtuous,  and  pliilosophical  existoucc. 
Not\vith3tanding  the  great  charm  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
l)ook,  to  give  extracts  from  which  would  only  be  to 
spoil  it,  it  must,  however,  be  allowed  that  the  real 
and  the  imaginary  are  too  much  interminglerl.  All 
the  fuitioiia  of  time  and  phwe,  which  only  leave  the 
f  Bentimcnts  of  the  real  man  uutouchcd,  all  the  double 
and  ti'cble  characters  which  at  time*  quit,  and  at 
others  resume,  their  individuality  almost  as  in  a 
dream,  teud  to  create  a  confusion  which  is  prejudicial 
\ia  truth.  Thus,  Lady  Annabel  has  charms  and 
equalities  wholly  incompatible  with  her  sti]>pr)8ed  stern 
teevcrity.  Miss  Venetia,  a  ]>erfect  emanation  of  love 
tnnd  beauty,  is  at  times  transformed  into  an  imaginary 
|-Mif<H  Chaworth,  and  at  otberH  into  a  belo\~ed  sister, 

id  at  others  again  into  an  adorable  Ada ;  Lady 

Mounteagle   Is   (wmetimett   too   like,    and    often  too 

unlike,  the  real  Lady  C.  L ;  -the  whole  is  con- 

fu&edf  fatiguing  to  the  mind,  and  too  fictitious  not  to 
bfce  n^retted,  since  the  express  intention  of  the  anthor 
is  to  paint  an  historical  character,  acting  in  the  midst 
,of  circumst:inces  generally  founded  on  reality. 

In  following  out  the  intention  of  the  author,  and 
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hh  tvnnt  of  n.^(ii>ect  for  trutli,  it  is  imposBibte  not  to 
nsk  omm>lve>i  why,  whilst  respecting  cirenmstjiiicefl  of 
oiicb  sliglit  import  as  tbc  jircscrvatiou  of  the  (Ihristinn 
namu«  of  thu  mother  and  wife,  he  has  not  done  the 
Bame  for  more  important  occidenttt  iu  tiio  horo'e  life? 
Why.  for  instance,  have  dcBcribed  hia  childhood  ns  a 
painful  time  ?  Was  not  Lord  Byron  eitrwundcd  with 
the  tendereKt  cares  whilst  in  Scotland  ?  Had  he  been 
unhappy  them,  would  he  have  transmitte<l  to  as  in 
such  happy  lines  his  i-emombrauce  of  the  time  which 
ho  upeiit  in  the  North  ?  Is  it  not  in  Scotland  that 
his  heart  wan  nursed  with  every  affection,  that  Iiis 
mind  di-ank  in  the  eescnco  of  poetry  ?  Why  make 
his  mother  die  when  he  waa  only  twelve  years  of  age^ 
since  she  die<t  only  on  his  return  fnim  Spain  and 
from  Greece,  that  is  when  he  wjw  twenty-two?  Why 
make  her  die  of  grief  at  being  abandoiicd  by  him,  m 
cooBeqiience  of  an  imaginary  scene  which  tihligea  lier 
to  take  refiig©  in  the  midst  of  a  Imnd  of  Bohemian 
travellc-re,  when  it  is  known  that  she  died  rather  by 
t)]e  excess  of  joy  which  she  experience<l  nt  tbo 
thought  of  aeeing  him  again  after  an  atisence  of 
nearly  two  years?  Why  change  tlie  ages,  nnd  give 
Mias  Oliaworth  fifteen  when  she  was  eighteen,  or 
himself  eighteen  when  he  wa**  fifteen  ?  Why  give 
biro  KUeh  an  afTectiouate  guardian  instead  of  Lord 
Carlisle.?  It  may  he  argued  that  in  these  changes  in 
the  actual  life  of -Ijord  Byron,  we  must  only  perceive 
the  genius  of  the  writer,  who  by  making  the  hero's 
infancy  a  sad  one,  and  causing  the  first  glimpeo  of 
happiness  to  dawn  upon  him  at  Ohorlmry,  in  depriving 
him  of  his  mother  at  an  early  ago  in  order  that  he 
may  live  entiix-ly  in  the  Herbert  family,  where  he 
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fititla  so  inucii  bappinoss,  and  repays  it  so  well,  Mr. 
Disraeli  l>oIievcd  that  he  could  bring  ont  in  hotter 

I  relief  uil  the  tenderness,  kindness,  docility,  grRtitude, 
constancy,  and  those  other  rare  (iiul  splundid  qualities 
of  his  hero's  yonng  sonl.  In  reducing  Miss  Herbert's 
years,  and  in  increasing  tlioso  of  his  hero,  the  author 
no  doubt  wished  to  render  forcibic  the  eoDtimcnts 
which  a  child  of  fifteen  conid  not  otherwise  have  ia- 
spircd  in  jv  young  girl  ofeigbf«en.  The  imaginary 
duel  was  pruhably  conceived  to  afford  tJic  autlior  an 
opporinnity  of  showing  his  hero  under  other  admirable 

IaspoctB,  and  eH[>eeially  to  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  casting  blame  upon  Il]ngli»b  society,  of  absolving' 
him,  and  of  showing  how  he  was  the  victim  of  in- 
borent  national  i)rejudic(»t,  which  time  has  not  yet 
eiiccecded  in  ei"adioating. 
-  Ilie  exiiljerance  and  variety  of  the  gifts  which 
nature  liad  bestowed  upon  Byron,  togctlier  with  the 
t universality  of  his  genius,  which  created  in  him 
iBitch  appan!utly  niugular  c<jntTa8ts,  no  doubt  inspired 
Mr.  Disraeli  with  the  idea  that  to  make  )iim  better 
Icnown  it  was  necewwiry  fo  make  two  ])erson8  of  one, 
leach  of  a  difi'iircnt  age,  so  as  to  be  able  to  divide  liis 
l^iulitics  according  to  their  suitableness  to  those  agC9, 

Pand  to  make  him  act  and  Ri)eak  in  accordance  ^vith 
each  given  character :  to  show  us  the  man  in  his 
moral,  social,  and  intellectual  cajxicity  during  his 
transition  from  early  youth  to  n  raaturer  age,  after 
liho  experience  of  tiiosc  harjsliijw  of  life  wluch  have 
purified  and  strengfJiened  liis  soul.  The  first  period 
id  represented  by  the  ai-dent  and  jKissionate  Tjord 
Cadurcie,  the  other  hy  the  wise  and  philosophical 
'bert.     In  making  Her)>erl  live  to  a  mature  age, 
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and  in  eenleritig  in  Iiim  every  grace,  every  quality, 
every  perfection  «i(Ii  wliicli  »  mortal  oan  Ikj  gifted, 
he  wisliod  to  show  to  wliat  degree  of  moral  per- 
fection Lord  Byrou  iniglit  bave  attained,  aud  how 
hnppy  be  might  have  been  iu  the  peace  luid  quiet  of 
dmnestic  life  had  he  )>een  joined  to  nnotlior  wife  in 
matrimouy,  since  uotwitlmtiinding  Lady  AniiaV>el'ti 
fiiults,  hnppincse  was  not  out  of  Herbert's  reach. 
The  conclusion  to  wliich  Di«racli  no  douht  points 
is  the  inward  avowal  by  Liuly  Annabel  herself  tliat 
Blie,  not  Hcrhort,  was  the  caui«  of  their  separation, 
and  of  their  useless  misfortuues.  Again,  when 
young  Lord  Cadurcis  I'etums  from  Qreeoe,  and  when 
Disraeh  recounts  his  conversation  with  IIerI>ert,  Iiin 
intention,  no  doubt,  was  to  show  us  the  iutullocttjal 
and  moral  progreiM  which  time  has  caused  him  to 
make, — the  transition  from  tlie  '  Childe  Harold '  of 
twenty-one  to  the  'Childe  Harold'  of  'Manfred'  of 
twenty-nine;  and  from  the  'Chihle  Ilaroid'  of  thirty 
to  the  'Don  Juan'  and  'Sai-daim]KiluB'  of  thir^'- 
thi-ec ;  he  tbua  was  able  to  put  iu  rehef  that  niohitity 
of  character  which  exinted  iu  him  as  Fegaids  a 
certain  order  of  ideas,  and  which  blended  iteelf  so 
well  with  the  depth  and  tlie  constancy  of  other  of  ^J 
hiu  views,  enabling  us  to  pencti-ate  luto  the  recesaui  H 
of  tlmt  beautifiil  soul,  and  displajing  to  our  admiring 
gfkxe  its  numberless  springs  of  action, — at  times  liis 
condtant  aspiration  to  comu  to  the  aid  of  humanity, 
and  his  little  hope  of  succeeding  in  modifying  ^i 
oiu"  corrupt  nature;  hia  love  of  glory,  and  how  H^ 
little  he  cared  for  the  appreciation  of  the  pubh'c 
of  which  he  had  experienced  the  fickle  favours;  his 
bnowk-dgu   of  life,   his   simple   toates,   his   love  ol 
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nature,  aJul  the  greatness  oi'  liis  mind,  ol'  which  no 
auibitJuu  tir  worldly  leeliiig  could  tarnish  tlie  sim- 
plicity and  cveu  HuhUiiiity.  lu  giving  Uim  two 
imiividunlities  the  novelist  was  better  able  to  oom- 
biltd  the  pasfiiotiatc  sarciitiQis  of  Cudurcis  with  the 
sntilee  of  goodness  and  tolerance  of  Herbert,  and  to 
&I10W  him  to  Uii  as  }ie  was  wont  to  couvursu,  iiiixiug 
the  wittiest  remarks  with  the  most  serious  rtfloctious. 
Hu  liiis  made  him  express  a  numhur  of  opinions 
apparently  contradictory,  but  which  belonged  to  his 
peculiar  cli!ir;u;t«3r,  whicli  was  equally  simple  and 
complex,  alike  sensible  and  pussionate,  eubjeut  to  a 
thoosand  iQfluences  of  weather  and  seasons;  and 
though  iuflcxiblu  in  his  pnuciplcs  of  honour  aa  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  existence,  yet  changeable  in 
things  of  minor  importance.  He  loves  to  mystify, 
and  writes,  without  roflecting  as  to  tlie  possible  am- 
sequences,  a  nnmlier  of  things  which  cross  bis  mind, 
and  in  which  he  does  nut  bi^licvc,  but  of  whidi  his 
love  of  hiunour  forces  the  expression  to  his  lips. 
Again,  DiKrHcli  tells  us  of  a  number  of  his  real  ideas, 
initiutos  us  into  bis  Utt^raiy  tastes,  his  philoHophical 
views,  liis  preferences,  his  admiration  for  the  great 
men  of  antiquity  and  of  modern  times;  tells  us  why 
his  favourite  philosophers  are  Plato  and  Epicurus, 
his  favourite  cliaracters  in  antiquity  Alexander  and 
Alcibiadeii,  both  young  and  baudsume  conquerors;  in 
modern  times  Milton  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Bayle, 
and  Montaigne ;  what  his  ojunious  respecting  Shake- 
L  spcnro  and  P<ipe,  wliat  Cadurcis,  and  what  Hei-bert 
thinks  of  these ;  and  finally  be  gives  us  his  views 
upon  the  love  wnich  we  should  have  for  (rutb,  upon 
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the  influence  which  poHtlcal  situations  hear  upon  t 
gmndeur  of  country,  not  only  in  litoroturc  unJ  in 
arte,  but  hkew?f»e  in  philosophy,  and  in  a  number 
other  ways. 

All  thoflc  means  employed  by  the  great  noveli 

[tKrtainly  sncco&d  in  making  of  '  V«ncli« '  a  most 
delightful  book ;  but  notwithstanding  it«  charm«, 
we  read,  it  in  iuipo»aiblo  not  to  ask  oneself  at  lirai 
whether  an  historical  novel  is  thus  entitled  to  ei 
croach  upon  the  biography  of  grpjit  mm.  Withoot 
protending  to  settle  the  question,  I  own  (hiil  I  rathor 
a])pri;ciate  th<'  truth  of  an  historical  work  than  all  the 

^^leasurc  wliich  the  talent  of  an  author  can  affonl  me 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  if  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  his 
tidmimhlu  talent,  had  chosen  to  write  lliu  life  of  Lord 

^■Byron,  he  would  have  done  better.  We  should  not, 
it  is  true,  have  had  in  tlie  biography  either  the 
ptejifiant  life  at  Cherbury,  or  the  (scene  at  Newstcad ; 

If'Tieithcr  the  dael  nor  its  consequences ;  but  we  should 
liavc  had  almost  a  ^imilir  Lady  Monnteagle,  and  w 

'bIiouM  have  seen  the  nscs  of  that  stme  baso  Kpirii 
his  colleague  which  greeted  him  at  one  period  of  hi 
life :  the  same  wickednes-i  which  assailed  him,  the 
ime  jealousj-  with  which  he  was  looked  upon,  the 

^isame  cruel  persecution  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
the  same  hatred  which  Jiswiiled  him  on  the  part  of  the 
peopit!  who  had  a  little  l>eforc  bo  idolised  him :  luid 
It)  short,  the  Kime  reaction  in  the  public  mind  which 
actually  took  place.  We  should,  on  the  other  hand, 
havceqnally  seen  the  same  noble  mind,  too  proud  again 
to  eubmit  to  the  curb  under  the  yoke  of  popular  public 
leeling.     lie  would  not  have  shown  us  a  chanoin 
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Lady  AimafM;!  styled  a  virtuous  woman,  though  she 

■abandons  her  husband  smiply  bi^cniise  slie  believes  lie 
'no  longer  entertains  for  her  all  the  ardent  love  which 
he  had  evinced   during  the   honejtnoon ! — a  Lady 

nnabel,  indeed,  who  constitutes  in  herself  a  being 
momlly  impossible,  who  though  nhe  does  abandon  her 
hueband,  spends  her  niglit  in  txswailing  hia  loss  at 
the  foot  of  his  portrait ;  who,  though  slie  adores  her 
daughter,  nearly  causes  her  death  with  grief  from  the 
fijar  which  she  has  that  the  child  will  not  marry  a 
man  of  genius  like  lier  father.  Instead  of  such  a 
woman  wc  should  huve  Imd,  if  not  one  more  logicsil  in 
her  acts,  at  least  more  real  aud  historical,  and  exem* 
plifying  tlie  painful  Rn<l  murderous  effects  of  silence 
in  the  condumuatiou  of  a  man  against  whom  tho 
venom  of  calumny  has  been  directed — that  man  being 

0  less  a  {person  than  her  own  husband.    Instead  of  a 

ly  Annabel  repentant  at    last,  and  self-aocuBing, 

tb  and  reality  would  have  presented  us  with  an 

eensible,  hardhearted,  and  inexorable  woman,  who 
remains  inflexible  t/>  the  last,  and  who  deserves  that 
the  effects  should  be  applied  to  her  of  tho  words 
^hich  Cadiireis,  in  a  moment  of  despair,  pronounces 
against  Venfctia's  im)ther,  when  tho  former  declares 
that  she  is  the  victim  of  her  nwther,  but  that  never- 

eless  she  will  do  her  duty  : 

"  Tlien  my  curse  upon  your  mother's  head !     May 

e«ven  rain  all  its  plagnes  upon  her!   The  Hecate!" 

We  should  not  have  had  a  Veuetia  who  is  truly  a 

delicious  eiuanution  irom  a  poet's  mind,  and  the  only 

■woman  worthy  of  becoming  the  wife  of  Lord  Byron, 

ho  sums  up  in  herself  all  the  tendemces  which  ho 
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mtist  have  inepired  in  or  felt  for  a  woman,  a  sifiter, 
iiiid  a  daiificlitcr.  But  we  should  have  bnd,  iiiHtead 
of  licr.  throe  persons  who  really  existed,  and  who 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  Lord  Byron's  lifer 
The  one.  a  young  lady  of  eigUteon,  whom  Lord 
Byron  styled  light  and  coquettish,  but  who  really 
poaaeemd  his  heart  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  other 
his  dear  Augusta,  who  waH  ti'uly  a  Venelia  towards 
bim.  And  finally,  bis  beloved  little  Ada,  for  whom 
be  bad  such  a  paternal  tenderness.  Instead  of  an 
cld(^rty  ITerbcrt  returning  to  domestic  bappmesa, 
which  would  simply  have  been  impousible  witb  the 
wife  whom  Kate  had  cliosen  for  Lord  B^Ton,  we  should 
have  had  a  handsome  young  man  who  has  not  waited 
until  be  had  reached  the  mature  age  of  Herbert  to  be 
adorned  with  every  virtue,  in  whom  reason  ie  not  the 
effect  of  growing  years,  whoso  wisdom  is  not  that  of 

.  the  old:  and  infttcad  of  the  pathetic  catastrophe  which 
■  riia  attributed  to  Herbert  and  Cftdurcia  together,  and 
which  really  occurred  to  Shelley,  we  should  have  had 
Lord  Byron's  real  death,  which  was  infioittily  more 
pathetic,  and  could  have  been  describud  iu  equally 
beautifnl  and  heartrending  language.  How  sublime 
would  have  been  the  history  of  the  death  of  that 
young  man  who  at  the  age  of  thirty-foiir  heroically 
Racrifices  his  life  for  the  independence  of  a  country 
which  is  not  his  own,  and  wbtMte  patriotism  is  greater 
than  that  of  his  countrymen,  since  bo  prefers  tbe 
oause  of  humanity  to  the  interests  of  the  little  spot  ^ 
<»  tbe  globe  where  be  was  bom.  ™ 

If,  then,  instead  of  a  novel,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  given 

b^  IIS  ft  true  history,  the  work  would   have   been  an| 
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everlasting  monument  ei-ected  to  the  memory  of  two 
noble  beings,  and  would  have  been  tranBmitted  to 
posterity  as  a  valuable  testimony  of  the  virtues  of 
Lord  Byron. 

As  tlie  book  stands,  and  written  by  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Disraeli,  it  will  ever  remain  a  study  worthy  of 
being  quoted  among  those  whose  object  it  is  to 
proclaim  the  tmtli  respecting  Lord  Byron. 


I'urii,  .\otxtnber,  18CS. 
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